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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


. MINING PREVIOUS TO THE ROMAN INVASION OF BRITAIN. 

TIN , — ^There are certainly evidences which appear to prove t£at ihe British 
Isles have yielded mineral treasures, for the use of man, for not less than 
thjee thousand years. Tradition whispers — very indistinctly it is tfu& — that 
certain .spots were visited, long before the Christian era, by traders from 
an Eastern country, who sought for, and discovered, a district producing tin. 
Indications of old mine workings — such as holes pierced in the faces of 
the cliffs, and shallow pits dug on the sides of the hills — are found existing to 
the present day, throughout the jength and breadth of Cornwall, which are 
^mistakably of great antiquity. \V% learn from the present inhabitants that 
these are “ old men’s, workings,” the remains of the “ Sarcens,” or Stranger| 
— “ Jews’ ^its” and the like— but of the age of those diggings we glean 
nothing. Vast heaps of detr^al matter are not unfrequently met w-ith', 
evidently the result of subterranean — but shallow — operations, and^hese are 
in many places called “ Attal-Saracen,” * or, the waste of the strange^, ami 
in others they are spoken of as “Jews’ leavings.” From these we are 
Idd to infer, not that Saracens ever wbrked the tin mines, but that qriental 
strangers did, in this country, establish those searches for a mqtal valuable 

‘tothqpi’ . % 

It should not be forgotten that in the time of Moses at least six metals 
were known. He says of the spoils of the Midianites, “ Only the gold 
and the silver, the brass, the iron, tlie tin, and the lead ” shall be purified 


by fire.f ... , ^ 

Although we have only conjecture to guide our inquiries into thq age of 
ie ancient mineral works in these islands, there are collateral evideneqp 
supporting 4he hypothesis,pwhich wints to the very early employment oJ 


• Attal-Samm is probaWy the comet tera 
X'infaicanwpUoii tlw nam* appliw to 
itttd h b a^ilied to the “ Sart^t i 

* .A -tlddi.. , 


lou^h. commonly profioutuSd 

Moon, signifies ^va^ly iht 

t ^ on Salisbury meaning stones bcottgjbt Iron 
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Comisli tin in the pian'afacture of the brass of the sacred writings, and the 
bronzes of Assyria and of Egypt. It is desirable that a few of those evidences 
should be examined. 

Ezekiel (chap, xxvii. ver. 1 2) the prophet, who wrote about six hundred 
years before Christ, speaking of the commercial wealth of Tyre, says: 

“ Tarshi^h was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of all kinds of riches ; 
with silver, iron, tin^ and lead, they traded in thy fairs." The Greeks used 
tin before the Trojan war. This metal is mentioned by Homer as forming a 
corslet presented by the King of Cyprus to Agamemnon. Consequently tin 
must have been known at least sixteen centuries before Christ. From this 
it is evident that a large trade in the metals named must have been estab- 
lished from a remote period. Herodotus, who wrote B.C. 440, admits his 
want of knowledge as to the source from which amber is derived, and he 
continues, “Neither am I better acquainted, with the islands called the 
Cassitcridesy from which we are said to have our tin." 

Wheeler, in his “ Geography of Herodotus," correctly says : “ He knew 
the Etruscans, whose commerce extended far and w'ide, a!nd he had some 
dim, doubtful notions, about the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands. But of the 
inhabitants of our present France, . or Britain, or Germany, the universal 
geographer had heard nothing." 

Bronze weapons, tools, and ornaments were used by man in the very 
youth of his history. This metal is well known to be an alloy of copper with 
tin. There can bo no question but that the tin was obtained from one of 
three sources. It was either derived from some of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, or from Spain, or from the British Isles. Mr. W. D, Cooley, in 
his “Maritime and Inland Discovery," vol. i. p. 131, writes evidently without 
sufficiently examining the question. “There can be no difficulty in deter- 
mining the country from which tin first arrived in Egypt. That metal wa:j 
jn all agfes a principal export of India : it is enumerated as .such by Arrian, 
who found it abundant in the ports of Arabia, at a time when the 
supplies of Rome flowed chiefly through that channel. The tin mines of 
Banca are probably the richest in the world. But tin was unquertionably 
brought front the West at a Inicr period." Dean Vincent, in his “ Commerce 
and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean,” refers especially to 
the Pcfiplus of Arrian — not the Arrian of Nicomedia, who wrote the Life of 
Alexander the Great — but a merchant of Alexandria in Egypt, who, having 
himself made many voyages to India and Ceylon, collected the inforipation' 
obtained, and published it under the title of “ The Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea.” While the exports from Masuah-Abyssinia are stated to be ivory 
and rhinoceros’ horns ; amongst the imports we find white copper for orna- 
ments < and coins; brass for culinary vessels and personal ornaments^ 
jiron fpr spear-heads and of Indian temper. The imports into Abalite^, 
?lose to the Straits of Babelmandeb, consisted amongst other things of tin 
in small quantity. Kane, a port on the coast of Arabia, imported from 
Egypt, amongst cottons, silks, and similar articles, brass and till. The 
imports into Barugaza, a port in the Gulf of Cambay, included brass, tin, le^, 
ore of cinnabar, and stibium (the sulphide of antimony) for tinging the eyee. 
The port ^f Barihi— believed to b? th§ exlremfi point reached by Amaii in / 
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ANCIENT TRADE IN TIN. 


his voyages — lying midway between Goa and Cape Comorin, received from 

stibium (antimony), with brass, tin, lead, cinnabar, and orpiment. In 
aU this we find that tin was sent to Eastern ports, but we discover no trace pf 
tin as being imported into Egypt from India. Tin was evidently kno^yn iitd 
> recognised as an article of traffic in the most ancient times ; bul iijstead 
, of being brought from the East to the West by the merchants of Egypt, it is 
invariably exported from that country to the East.* All this is strongly 
opposed to the statement which has been quoted from Cooley’s work. The 
existence of tin in India is undoubted. The island qf Banca and many pf 
the smaller neighbouring islands must have produced tin, and this metal 
was also found in Burmah, Siam, and Malacca, the southern promontoiy 
of Asia. It is not improbable, therefore, that some tin might have been 
brought into the Red Sea, pr into Egypt, by an overland route from 
India. • * 

Layard, for example, in his “Nineveh,” vol. ii. p. 419, says : “I am not 
aware of thaexjgtence of tin wifliin the limits of Assyria. Still the Assyrians 
<yid the adjoining nations must have obtained this metal from their own 
dominiens, pr from some country to the oist of them, as it is mentioned among 
the objects of tribute brought to the Egyptians from that pact of ^sia. The 
probability is, that the tin used in the manufacture of the bronzes the 
Assyrians was brought by caravans from the East, and that the copper was 
procured from the copper mines in Arabia." These quotations liave bJen 
made ffir the purpose of showing that a considerable amount of ingenious 
argument has been expended in the endeavour to prove one side only of 
a question. The navies which were employed in bringing treasures to 
Solomon mi^ht have brought tin from the h'ast, at the same time as the 
Tyrian merchants were obtainin^t the same metal from the West, but vre do 
•not discover that they traded to any extent in that metal. Tradition and 
history .rggard the people of Phauiicia as the merchant traders* who dis- 
covered — while Rome was yet in its infancy — the Western land from which 
tin could be obtained in abundance. There appears to be no reasoq for 
doubting' that the Phoenicians established themselves in Cyprus, and ii^that 
islattd manufactured bronze and brass. “ The inventor,” says Kenrick’,t “of 
tj\e manufacture of brass — of the tongs, the hammer, the lever, and the anvil 
— who gave to Agamemnon the breastplate of steel, gold, and tin< ^as a 
^ king of Byblus, who migrated thence and founded Paphos. The ore • 
‘ calamine ’ (carbonate, or silicate of zinc), which furnishes the ingredient 
for the manufacture of brass, and which was found in gre^t abundance in 
Cyprus, as well as copper ore, was called cadmia." This statement of the 
abundance of zinc ore in Cyprus is open to correction. “Nowhere,” continues 
Kenrick, “ in the ancient world were mining operations carried otf upon a 
4 arger scale or by more scientific methods than in Spain. . . . From thq 
accounts of Posidonius, whom Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny fpllow, it is 
evident thSt in the last century before the birth of Christ, mining works 
were caftied on there with stupendous labour, and the application the 

Caiaitetidcs ; an IirtinirymtothcComntercial Operations of UusPhceniciansinWestemEuiope, 
wltlLpiiiwalarTefeKtteetotheBritishtfinlfs.de.” By George Smith, UUp., F.A.St 1863. 

X t ’^heeitieia,” p. a6o. iBjr JohnKenrich, M.A. *855. ' • • 

'«i!| _ ■ * Is # 
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best science of the The author then, drawing evidently on his imagi- 

nation, describes mining works as extensive and as skilfully arranged, as 
any that are to be found in the present day in any part of the world. Suffice 
it to say, that the relics of ancient works which are still discoverable in 
Spai4}, £we invariably of the same rude character as those which we meet 
with in t?iese islands. 

A few words on the origin of the Phoenicians may serve to place the 
question under consideration in a more satisfactory light. The Phoenicians 
seem first to have come from the sea of Erythra, which includes the Indian 
Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. They were driven from their 
native land by an earthquake. They settled first on the Assyrian lake and 
subsequently on the sea shore, founding the city of Sidon,* which was built 
when Abraham lived in Canaan.f The Phqpnicians were a branch of the 
great Semitic or Aramajan family of ifations,« and they were nearly allied 
to the Jews in the time of Solomon, their language closely resembling the 
Hebrew.J In the days of Sardanapalus, the chief Phoenician, cities paid 
tribute to that conqueror, and Sennacherib crossed the Euphrates an^ 
received the .submission of Syria and Phoenicia.^ The Phoenicians are also 
said to have l^een emigrants of a serpent -worshipping tribe who came from 
a district in Afghanistan. They were a more ancient people than the Jews 
with whom they traded, but they were never conquered by them. || 

'Posidonius, Strabo, Diodorus, and other writers appear satisfied that 
the Phoenicians established themselves in Spain, and that they made Gadez 
(Cadiz) a port in the early days of their occupation. Twelve centuries before 
Christ, has been assigned by some authors, as the date of their occupation. 
The geographical position of this port renders it a place of considerable 
importance to our inquiry, as from it a maritime people would certainly, ill 
time, have reached Britain. Diodorus the Sicilian, w^riting only eight years 
Ijefore the birth of Christ, and consequently repeating what had been, told by 
more ancient chroniclers, states that the Phcenician.s undertook frequent 
voyages by sea, in the w'ay of traffic as merchants ; and that they established 
manycolcniesbothin Africa and Western Europe, passing beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules, and building a city, Gades. This historian then informs his 
readers that a severe storm drove some Phamician ships afar off into the 
main ocean, and that, driven before the tempest, they at length discovered 
the Briti-sh ^les. The following passage from Diodorus demands especial 
attention : — 

“We will ndw,” he says, “ give an account of the tin which is produced 
in Britain., The inhabitants of that extremity of Britain which is called 
Bolerion,%‘ both excel in hospitality, and also, by reason of their intercourse 
with foneign merchants, are civilised in their mode of life. These prepard 
fhe tin,, working very skilfully the earth which produces it. The ground is 
rpeky, but it has in it earthy veins, the produce of which is brought down 
and melted and purified. Then w;hen they have cast it into Ithe form of 
cub^^ they carry it to a certain island adjoining to Britain, and called Iktis, 

• Kcnrick’» << Phcenicia/' } PhjUip Smith’s Ancient Histoiy**’ 

t Philhp Smith’s Ancient llittonr,’'' * ti Kmuw's ’’PhoenidA,’’ 

t ** Penny Cyelopaediai** att. Phoeoicia. *6 * 

If piis tenij^appeafis to have bemexclnsMyHipplioj to the dimet of tho land's Buck So# 
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During the recess of the tide the intervening space is left diy^ and they caxty 
qver abundance of tin to this place in their carts. And it is someth^ing 
peculiar that happens to the islands in these parts lying between Europe 
and Britain; for at full tide, the intervening passage being overflowed,* they 
appear islands, but when the sea retires a large space is left dry,^antf they 
, are seen as peninsulas. From hence, then, the traders purchase the tin of 
the natives, and transport it into Gaul, and finally travelling through Gaul 
on foot, in about thirty days they bring their burdens on horses to the mouth 
of the river Rhone.” * , 

The antiquity of bronze is generally admitted, although there is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion as to the period of the, hypothetical. Bronze 
Age ; the probability being, that weapons and ornaments of this alloy were 
manufactured in the same ages by some people, when other races were 
engaged in making implemeftts of flint. A Stone Age, and a Bronze Age, 
might, therefore, have been contemporaneous.f 

Bronze en^ brass are frequently confounded: in old books the terms 
are used indifferently for the same metal. The former is made by the 
direct ^niou of two metals — copper and tin — and the oldest metallurgists, 
discovered, by some empirical process, the true propoitioa for pro- 
ducing th6 hardest alloy. Brass was of very uncertain manufaoture. 
Accident must have led some early metallurgists to the discovery ihat the 
red metal, copper, became yellow when it was melted in contact witli a 
peculiir earth, cadmie — our calamine. Zinc was not known as a metal 
until 1509, when Erasmus Ebener separated it from the calamine of the 
furnaces at Rammelsberg.* The manufacturers of bronze and brass appear 
to have been, from a very early period, some branches of the Phoenician 
people, and the Assyrians. Pibbjibly some of the Jewish tribes were also 
•skilled metallurgists. The copper for those alloys was obtayied, it is 
toleraW)4 certain, from Arabia and from Cyprus. The tin could only have 
been procured from India, from Spain— in which country it existed in small 
quantities— and from Britain, where in those days it must have existed in, vast 
abunddhee, in the alluvial deposits, from which it was easily separated by 
the*rudest process of washing. The black oxide of tin, when exposed to 
the heat of burning wood, melting very readily into a beautifully white 
metal, would soon attract the attention of the most untaught of men» 

There has been much discussion on the terms used in the sacred wrilings* 
and the old historians to signify tin : a few remarks will not therefore t»e out 
of place. Tin is named among other metals by Moses sixteen centuries before 
the Christian era; and Homer, who wrote eight centuries later {?), represents 
it to have been used at the siege of Troy, apparently in the eleventh centuiy 
^before Christ. * 

> The Greek writers evidently knew that tin was obtained from the northern 
confines of Spain and Lusitania, and likewise from Britain ; bejng brought 
overland through Gaul. * 

Roman writers at a la^er date, Pliny for example, give the name of 
* DiodtimSy lib. v* 

f Wright *^On the true Asaignatioii^f the Bronxe Weapons supposed to indicate a Bronae 

Agp and Jfortliem Enrop#,** ^ ^ a. i 

I Xnventionsi Discoveries, and (Irigbutr* By JtM Beckmann. Bobn’s^t 

* a • 
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plumbum candidumvto the cassiteron or tin of the Greeks ; and h^ protests 
against the “ fiction ” of its having been obtained from any islands in tlje 
Atlantic Ocean, or anywhere but from Spain and Lusitania. The name of 
stannu^m he attributes to a metal which he describes as being intermixed 
with* (Silver and plnmbum nigrum (or lead).* Julius Caesar, t a century later, 
wrote, “^Tascitur ihi plumbum album,” which many have supposed to be our 
tin. It is doubtful if Julius Csosar intended tin. At all events he speaks of 
its being produced in the inland parts of Britain, which is true of lead, 
but not so of tin. 

The Rev. Samuel Greathead writes : “ The Latin term stannum appears 
to have been adopted from the ancient Cornish stean, or the Welsh ystaen, 
for which plwrn gzvynn (synonymous with plumbum album) is sometimes 
used.” J ( 

Dr. Borlase, in his “ Antiquities of CornwaM,” deals with the whole ques- 
tion, and his remarks are, therefore, well worthy of attention, and their 
introduction in the accompanying notes requires no apologj^. § 

• PJiny’s “Natural History,** lib. xxxiii. cap. i6, 17. f C:csar*s “ Bell. Gall.*' v. 10. 

J “ On the Knowledge and Commerce of Tin among Ancient Nation*.’* By the Rev. SaniieJ Great- 
head, (“ Transactions of the Geological Society oftCornwall/’ vol. ii.) 

r 

§ EXTRACTS FROM RORLASF.’S “ ANTIQUIITFS, HI.STORICAL AND MONUMENTAL, OF IDE COUNTY OF 
' CORNWALL.’* 

jz, Tlvtt^he western parts of this island (viz. Devon and Cornwall) were first discovered by tne Phorni- 
cians, and by them inhabited, has no other foundation than that the names of places in these parts nfay 
be derived from PhccuicianVords, which is too deceitful a ground to build on, especially considering they 
may all be found in the British tongue, which, as spoke in the several extremities of the island (where the 
Phoenicians never traded), has great afJinity with the Hebrew; and therefore we must take care how we 
attribute to the Phoenician traders names which may be found in our own British, a language derived in a 
great measure from the Hebrew, to which primarily the Phcenicians also owed their whole language. 

d. There is another remarkable voyage of the Phfjeniciap,s mentioned in ancient history, but continued 
down to us with great ur.certaintics of ciicumstance and time.* Himilco was sent forth from Carthage 
to make a vojage to the north at the same time that Hanno, a Carthaginian, was dispatched the contrary 
way, to explore the southern coasts ; but at what time those two leaders lived, whether a little ^before the 
second Punic war (as indeed the names seem to intimate), or much more anciently, in the time of Darius 
Nothus, is very undetermined, as Camden thinks, as also whether the Periplus of the latter, written in 
Puniej shall be of any authority, though, by Festus Avienus, affirmed to have been perused by him. 

If,^ the Phoenicians in their northern voyages coasted along the shores of Spain and Ghtul (as was 
doubtlc^a the roost ancient way of navigating), then the shores of Britain opposite to Gaul must havc^been 
first known to them ; but at w'hatever part of our island they first arrived, the western parts had certainly 
the greatest share of their commerce, if not the whole. The Phcenician business into these parts was net 
conquest and glory, but trade ; and from Gades they traded to Britain, bringing i^t, crockery, and 
brazen ware.f \yhat they came for was tin, lead, and skins, but especially the former, which was soon 
found to be so useful a metal that it grew famous over all the then known world, and encouraged the 
Phocnidbns to continue and engro.ss the trade to this island. 

But the principal inducement for the Phcenicians to frequent our coasts was tin, a metal far transcend- 
ing both the beauty and the use of lead. This metal was anciently also found in Lusitania^ and Gallicia, but 
in too small quantities to satisfy the expectations of so many cities and countries as were desirous to have it. 
The Phoenicians, therefore, having discovered abundance of tin in .some small British islands, among<^ 
which they prolmbly reckoned the west of Cornwall, carried on so considerable a trade here, that from 
t^iese little cslands only they were enabled to.supply the greatest part of the world with this useful 

the cities and nations of the Mediterranean had their tin chiefly from the Phoenicians, and they from 
the islands of Britain. I say chiefly, for though Spain yielded some«UtUe share of this coumodity, yet it 
must have been a very small quantity, or the Phoenicians from Gades would doubtless have supplied them- 
selves kkhorae, and never have crossed the Atlantic Ocean at such hazard and expense in the infancy of 
navigation. This metal was not only sent up the Mediterranean, but exported even as far as India itself. 

• Himilco’s Voyage, p. 27 . Strabo, Jib, iii^ * J Portugal, Pliny, lib. xxxv, cap. 16. 
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The only districts in the continent of Europe producing tin, were Saxony, 
Bohemia, North-Western France, and Finland. The only countries from 

Such an extensive trade required proportional supplies, and as wc read of no tin mines worth npUce east 
of the Dumnonii,* all the Phoenician trade for tins metal must have been confined to that now 

• called by the two names of Devonshire and Cornwall, and the small islands adjacent to Con^wall, 
now Scilly (or Sylleh) Islands. Among these the islands were most productive, and thewfor^ most 

, famous in history ; and from the tin they yielded, called Cassiterides . l^hey were cither named so by the 
Grecians, t from the Greek word, Kaatrlripov (Tin), or, it being confessed that both the Chaldedns and 
Arabians called tin by a name of like sound, so named by the Phcenicians themselves, which I must 
observe is so much tlie more probable, because we find these island.? called Cassiterides long before the 
Grecians cither traded thither or knew where the islands lay ; for Herodotifls, who lived about 440 years 
before our Saviour, says that he knew nothing of the island Cassiterides, from whence their tin come.J 
Now, with great defcience to Bochart's judgment, let it be observed that it is highly improbable the Greeks 
should give name to islands they knew not where to find, and consequently had no communication with, 
but through means of the Phoenicians. Solinus calls them InsuLc Silurum, or Insula Silura, of which the 
present name, ScilIy, may seem to retain enough tc^ justify him ; but it is much to be suspected whether 
the ancient geographers knew the real .sftuation of the Siluves, and whether the Scilly Islands were not 
mistaken for i.slands adjacent and belonging to the true country of the Silures, or South Wales. However, 
if there be any truth in what Tacitus relates, \az/that the Silures were opposite to Spain, it can only be 
true of the Silures of <Hli Scilly Island.? ; and if some of their inhabitants were like the Spaniards, it is not 
noRr .so .surprising as that the inhabitants of South Wales should be so. The inhabitants of Sciljy have far 
more of .ht chari^teristics of the Spaniards than the people of South Wales. The Phoenician colony at 
Gadcs might probably send over some of their inhabitsArts to i.slands which afibrded them so great a profit, 
in order the better to superintend and engross so profitable a commerce. Their dcsceifdantf might retain, 
even to the time of Tacitus, the swarthy complexion and curled hair of the people they were sprung from. 
Here we fiAd a resemblance which has history to support it, and nt> solecism in geogtaphy to ^eaken or 
reject it. • 

From4hese islands the Phcciiicians had their lieasures of tin,} and were eitceedingly jealous of their 
trade, and therefore so private and industrious to conceal it from others, that a Phtjnician vessel, thinking 
itself pursued by a Roman, chose to run upon a shoal and suffer shipwreck, ratlier than discover the least 
track or path by which another nation might come in for their share of so beneficial a commerce. 

€. Borlase .supposed the Greeks to have visited Britain before Christ. They are thought by him to 
have pas.scd through the Straits of Gibraltar a| early as the time of Alexander the Great. Bochart|| says 
the Grecians did not come until 117 years before our Saviour. Pliny says that Jiiitain was famous in Greek 
Monuments long before the limes of the Romans ; and Polybius, a Greek by nation, M'ho flourished about 
200 years [refore our Saviour, thougli a constant companion of Scipio Africanus, promised to write of the 
British Isles and rijc Karrrrrrrj/oh KaracrKivijQ (the methods of preparing tin), and made good his 
promis#, as Strabo says, a task which so cautious a writer as Polybius would never have undertaken had 
there not been sufficient materials at that time to be procured for the groundwork of such an history# 

I sflh sensible lliat the learned are of opinion that the Romans never came wesit^of tht^ river 
TamaM All historians agree that the southern part of Europe was conquered by Claudius Caisaf. It is 
not unlikely that Cornwall, the southernmost part of all this island, may be included in this computation. 

• “Again, if wc may conclude anything from the words of Tacitus, IT ‘Fert Britannia aurum et 
argentum ct alia metalla pr.'etium victoriir,* w^c must think that the Romans made sure of the most con- 
siderable mines, as weU as harbours, in Agricola’s time, if not before. Again, Glaucus, iji his celebrated ^ 

* speech, Jras these words, ' Ncque sunt nobis arva, aui metalla,** aut portus, quibus excrcendis reserve- 

mur ; ’ intimating that the pasture, the metals, and the ports in other parts of the« island had prA^ed so 
rS^ny temptations to the avaricious Romans ; but that there was no such thing in tlie country where they 
wel'e-” • 

e, Wbat the ancient method was of preparing tin for the furnace we cannot say, but Polybius, the histo- 
pan, is said to have described it, and that work is commended by Strabo, but how lost, with oth||: valuable 
compositions of that judicious author. The short de.scription which we have of the tin trade in Diodorus 
6iculas (lib. iv, p. 301, edit.^Hanov. 1664) must not be omitted, though it is too general for us to learnt 
many particulars from it. ^ 

“ These mtn,** says he,' meaning«the tinners, “manufacture their tin by working the* gr<h ds whidi 
produce it with great art. For though the land is rocky it lias soft veins of earth running thl ugh it, in 

• — \ e# 

* Cornish men, Cornwall comprehending Devon and Comw^. t Bochart, p. 650 
1 *Ovr§ pif^c Kaotfiffpioae choac fsfrtfv 6 raoaircpoc ^ 2 ra. In Herod. 

% Strabo, hb.' ifl. De Cassiter.j * 11 See Diod. Sic. lib. v.^. 650. 

f Tacitus, “VitAgric.’^ a • T«itus,Ibid. 
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whici the Phoen^iaife could have obtained this metal, were Spain and 
England ; all the other places being too remotely inland, and it is questi^^n- 
able if any considerable quantity of tin was procurable from any of them in‘ 
those days.* Sir George Cornewall Lewisf says Gadeira or Gades was an 
ancient foundation of the Phoenicians of Tyre. “ The foundation of Gades • 
is pfacdd by Mela at the time of the siege of Troy,” but this is probably q 
legend similar to that of Brutus colonising Britain. The Periplus of Scylax, 
composed about 340 B.C., however, mentions the colonies and factories of 
the Phoenicians and^Carthaginians on the western coast of Iberia. 

which the tinners find the treasure, extract, melt, and purify it. Then shaping it [by moulds] into a kind of 
cubical figure, they carry it off to a certain island lying near the British shore, which they call IctU ; for at 
the recess of the tide, the space betwxxt the island and the main land being dry, the tlnner.s embrace the 
opportunit}% and carry their tin in carts, as fast as may be, over to the Ictis (or port), for it must be observed 
that the islands which lie betwixt the continent and Britain havcc^his singularity, tliat when the tide is full they 
are real islands, but vrhen the sea retires they arc but so many peninsulas. From this island the meichants 
buy the tin of the natives and export it into Gaul ; and, finally, through Gaul, by a journey of about thirty 
days, they bring it down on horses to the mouth of the Erydanus, meaning the Rhone.** In this description 
it will naturally occur to the inquisitive reader to ask where thi.s Ictis was to which the Corni.sh carried 
their smelted tin in carts, and there sold it to the merchants. I really cannot inform him, but by the Ivlis 
here it is plain that the historian could not mean tlie Ictis, or Vectis, of the ancients (at present c.'illcd the 
Isle of Wight), for he is speaking of Britons ot'” Cornwall ; and, by the words, it should seem those of 
the most west<*rn p&rts, that is, those who live at the extreme end of Britain, called Beleriuni, find, dress, 
rael^ cany, and sell their tin, &c. Now it would be absurd to think that these inhabitants should carry 
in carts their tin near two hundred miles (for so far distant is the Isle of Wight from them), whm they had 
at^cast is good ports and harbours on their own shores as they could meet with there. Besides, these 
inhabitants are said, in the same paragraph, to have been more than ordinarily civilised by conyetsing with 
strangers and merchants. Those merchants, then, must have been very* conversant with Cornwall, there 
trafficked for tin, thatfs, there bought, and thence exported the tin, or they could have no business there. 
Their residence would have been in some of the ports of Hampshire, and Cornwall could scarce have felt 
the influence of their manners, much less have been improved and civilised by them at that distance. 
Again, the Cornish, after the tin was melted, carried it at low water over to the Ictis in carts. This will by no 
means suit the situation of the Isle of Wight, which is, at least, two miles distant from the main land, and 
never, as far as we can learn, has been alternately an island and a peninsula, as the tide is in and out. Th«. 
Ictis, therefore, here mentioned must lie somewhere near tlie coast of Cornwall, and must eitJier have been 
& general name for any peninsula or creek, Ik being a common Cornish word denoting a Cove, creek, or 
port of traffic. 

• It is easier to determine the locality of the “ land of tin ** (Britain and the Scilly Isle.s) than that ot 
the " amber coast,’* for it seems to me very improbable that the old Greek denominative which 

was XU use even in the Homeric times, is to be derived from a stanniferous mountain in the south-west of 
Spain, called Mount Casrius, and which Avienus, who was well acquainted with the countr>', ‘"placed 
between Gaddir and the mouth of a small southern Ibemus (Ukert, “ Greorgr. der Gricchen und Romer,’* 
Iheitii. Abth. i. s. 479). ^ * 

Kas^iteros is the ancient Indian Sanscrit Word Kasttra. Zinu in German, <i£n in Icelandic, 
tin in English, and Unn in Swedish, is in the Malay and Javanese language tinmh; a similarity of 
sound which reminds us of that of the old German word glessum (the name given to transparent . 

to the modern *‘glas,*' glass. The names of articles of commerce pass from nation to natbn, and 
bccon^e adopted int^ Oie most different languages. Through the intercourse which the Phoenicians, 
by means of their factories in the Persian Gulf, maintained with the cast coast of India, the Sanscrit word 
^tira, expressing a most useful product of Further India, and stiU existing among the old Aramaic idioms 
in the Arabiarf word hasdir, became known to the Greeks even before Albion and the British Cassiteridcs 
had been visited (Aug. Wilh. v. Schlegel, in the Indischen BibJiothek, Bot. ii. s. 893 ; Benfeg, Indies, 

«. 807 ; etymol. Forschuugen, Jh. ii. s. 414 ; Lassen, indische Alterthumskunde, Bot* i, s» a39)* 
name often becomes^ an historic^ monument, and the etymological analysis of languages, which is some- 
|times ignprantly derided, is not without Its Iruit. The ancienu were also acquainted with the existence of 
tin (one of the rarest metals on the globe! in the country of the Artabri and tne Callaici, in the north^iWest 
I<lrt of the Iberian continent (Strabo, lib, iii. p. 147, Plin, xxxiv. c. 16), nearer of accetSi therefore, for 
^ngators from the Mediterranean than the Cassitcrides (.^txyjfiides of Avienus). t^en t was in 
Galicia in 1799, before embarking for the Canaries, mining operations were §tiU carried on, very poor 
scale^iu the granitic rnountains. (See my Rel. Hist, t i. pp. 51 an(f 53,) The occurrence of on m this locality 
IS of some^^logkal importance on account of the former connection of Galicia, the pexiinaula of l^ttany, 
and Cc(nv 9 ful.^/fotd to Humboidfs ** Cosmos,*^ W. ft note 129, Sabinde translation. 

t An Htoqpcal Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancfenl^’* p. 449, By the Right. Hon. Sir Gcorgo 
Cotnewail X^ewis. v- , 0 
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THE ISLES OF THE CASSlfERJDES^ 

From Gades the adventurous Tyrians are thou|fht*to have* sreerea 
their ships along the coasts of Spain, in search of amber, which was in 
great request, and tin. Eventually they reached the British islands, and 
were rewarded for their enterprise, by the discovery of a land rich in,,the 
metal for which they sought. ,• 

** It cannot be doubted,” says Lewis, “ that Britain was the country from 
which the tin sold by the Phoenicians to the Greeks was chiefly procured^ 
Herodotus had heard of the Tin Islands — the Cassiterides — ^but he Was unable 
to obtain any information as to their situation. He says : “ Of that part 

of Europe nearest the west I am not able to speak with decision 

I have endeavoured, but without success, to meet with some one who from 
ocular observation might describe to me the sea which lies in that part of 
Europe. It is nevertheless certaip that both our tin and amber are brought 
from those extreme regions.” • • * 

The islands of Scilly have been fixed on by almost all old writers as the 
Tin Islands of the^ Phoenicians, and this, notwithstanding the fact that no tin 
is npw discoverable in them. Dr. Borlase, evidently feeling the difficulty 
which exists ip the endeavour to prove that the Scilly Islands were the 
Cassiterides of the ancients, supports thd hypothesis that the sea has been 
continually disturbing the low lands in which detrital tin would have beqp 
found. H*5 writes : f — ^ ^ 

“The sea is perpetually preying upon these little islands, and leaves* 
nothing wiiere it can reach but the skeleton, the bared rock. . . . Many 
hedges now under , water, and flats which stretch from one island to another, 
are plain evidences of a former union subsisting between these now distinct 
islands. History speaks the same truth. ‘ The isles of Cassiterides,’ says 
Strabo,}: arc ten in number, close to one another : one of them is deserted 
and unpeopled, the rest are inhabited.^ But see how the sea has multiplied 
these islanjis^: there arc now reckoned more than one hundred and fortj", into 
so many fragments are they divided.” After mentioning several pheno- 
mena wdtich indicate submergence, Borlase writes again : “ Tin mines thqjr 
certainly had in these islands two hundred years before Christ. What is 
becom» of the mines ? for the mines at present to be seen show no mark? of 
their being ancient." In support of the view that considerable alterations hatve 
occurred in the relative position of land and sea, he quotes the following state- 
me^ from Heath :§ “A person taking a survey of the channel itfc the ye*ir 
1 74 * took one of his stations at low urater, as he told me, upon this rock (ipz. 
the Gulph Rock, midway between Penzance and Scilly), where he observed a 
cavity like a brewer’s copper, with rubbish at the bottom, without being able.-to 
assign a cause for its coming there.” The rock alluded to is the Wolf Rock of 
thepresent day, upon which a lighthouse now stands, an example of structural 
engineering of the highest class. “ This,” says Borlase, “ could be no pther 
than a rock basin, and consequently this rock is greatly sunk — ^by b§ing now 
entirely covered with the sea~^t least nine hours in twelve.” This remarkable 
rock is of igneous origin, and ij stands, a bold mass, in the deepest partpf 
the channel*’ showing no indication of any alteration. The rock is a “phono- 

* HaodoUtt’* “ThaUa cxv. “ Akdcnt and Present State of (he Scilljr Islaads,” p. 9d . 

X Strdbo’s “ Rerom (reograpfaienuin,” lib. ui. 4 Heath’s “ Accoent of (he Scilly p. 157, 
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Hte, which occur# occasionally in the form of lava flows, but more commonly 
in conical masses or hills. It sometimes exhibits well-marked coluginar 
structure.” * Tlie Wolf Rock has been usually considered as the solitary 
cx^iple in this country of this class of rock formation. A careful exami- 
nation of the rocks along the coast from Cape Cornwall to Sennen, leads 
to the belief that examples of the same mineral formation are to be 
discovered in - these cliffs. In many places, especially near Cape Cornwalf, 
the columnar structure of Basaltic rocks is well marked. 

After discoursing in his own unsatisfactory way of the alterations in the 
level of the land and the depredations of the sea, Borlase says : — “ I con- 
clude, therefore, that these islands have undergone some groat catastrophe, 
and besides the apparent diminution of their islets by sea and tempest, mu.st 
have suffered greatly by a subsidence of tlpe land (the common consequence 
of earthquakes), attended by a sudden inundation in those parts where the 
above-mentioned I'uins, fences, muics, and other things, of which we have no 
vestiges now remaining, formerly stood.” ^ ^ t 

That a great inundation occurred, probably about the year 1014, apj^ears 
proved by the submerg(;d forests seen in the ^Mount’s Bay, pear •Penzance, 
and several, other places. The .S&xon Chronicle gives this account : “ Hoc 
4 em anno in vigiliis Sancti Michaelis contigit magna ista maris inundatio 
per latam hanc torram quae longius expatiata, quam antea unquani, demersit 
'multa oppida et hominum numerum inenarrabilem.” 

The legendary story of the flood which separated the Scilly Islands from 
the Land’s End may be dismissed from consideration. Ipdeed, the inunda- 
tion mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle is no doubt an exaggerated descrip- 
tion of a small phenomenon. The same geological changes which separated 
Britain from the Continent produced, th^re can be but little doubt, the isola- 
tion of Scilly, at a period long before the existence of man in these islandc.f 

When the stream works of the Cornish tinners come to b^ described it 
will be rendered evident, that the detrital deposits are clearly indicative of 
the wearing down of extensive tracts of country, and it will also be shown* 
that there has been more than one alteration in the relative levels of the sea 
an3 land. It is therefore within the limits of possibility that stanftiferous 
deposits which once existed in the isles of Scilly may have suffered submer- 
gence, or have been washed away. The rise and fall of the tides certainly 
produce the phenomena of changing a promontory into an island, and the 
contrary, but not to the extent required by the narrative of the ancient 
historians. But there exists the difficulty that scarcely any remains of mine- 
workings are to be found in any of these islands, neither do any of the streams, 
or the foreshores, now yield detrital tin. 

Ifl relation to the only trace of mines in the Scilly Islands, Dr. BorlAse 
writes : “ On these downs we saw a large opening made in the ground, and 
dug abqut the depth of a common stone quarry, and in the same shape. 
There are several such in the parish of St. Just, Cornwall, where they are 
caUed ‘ Koffens,’ and show that the more pneient way of mining was to 

« “ The Study of the Rocks.” By Frank Rntley, F.G.S. 1879, 

t See “ The Geological Influences which 4 iave effected British History.” By Archibald Geikie, 
F.RTiS. *<Maeniillan,” No. 269, March, 1882. Consult also^<*Les Mouvements du Sol ^r les Cdtes 
Occidentals de la France.” Alexandrd|^Ch£viemont. * 
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, search for metals in the same way as we at present* raise stones out oj 
quarries, which, as the metals bear no proportion to the strata of stone ir 
which they lie, must have been very tedious and expensive. A little 
farther we found a row of shallow tin-pits, none appearing to be mpre 
than four fathoms deep, most of them no deeper than what the tinnaTS 
call costcan shafts, which are only six or eight feet perpendicular : to the 
West end of these pits there is the mouth of a drain or adit. This course 
of tin bears east and west nearly, as our lodes, or tin veins, do in Cornwall. 
These are the only tin-pits which we saw, or arc anyvvhery to be seen, as we 
were informed, in these islands.” • 

In another page Borlase says : “ I saw one vein at Trcscaw mentioned 
before. It might bo two feet wide, on a cliff near a place called the ‘ Gun- 
well.’ There was a narrow one op the same island under Oliver’s Battery. 
The former had been worked for* tin, and has several shafts and burrows in 
the course of it, the only ones in Scilly ; the other we could perceive no metal 
in."t 

T^is statement of the existence of tin in Scilly has been gr<;at]y strength- 
ened by a.precjse statement of Whitaker, who asserts, in his “ History of 
Manchester": “ In the month of Maj'’, 176^, a rich vein of tin was, dispovered 
in St. Mary’.s, I think, which bore directly into the sea and pointed toward# 
the shore of Cornwall.” It must not be forgotten that Borlase wjis, for 
twenty-four years the vicar of the mining 'parish of St. Just, and that 
Whitaker Was resident rector of Ruan Lanyhorno twelve years after the 
date named in his book. It would be rash, therefore, to pronounce dogmati- 
cally that tin had not been found in .Scilly, in the face of such statements, but 
certain it is, that the quantity of that metal obtained from these islands 
must have been exceedingly small.'' (^ooley J gets rid of the whole ques- 
tioa by saying, “The name Cassikridcs is evitlently but an epithet.” 
Heath, in lvs^“Isl.ands of Scilly,” states that the inhabitants “ had mines of 
tin and lead, which commodities they used to barter with merchants for earthen 
•vessels, 'salt, and instruments of bra.ss.” The same author again statc-s 
'“The lead *Vas first brought from these islands into Greece by Madac*ritas*” 
This is the only mention made of load, and, examining the geological condi- 
tions of the islands, there are reasons for believing Heath to have been 
deceived in this. He gives a rather long description of the methods of 
working the tin streams and mines, but this applies more readily to the 
mining works on the main land of Cornwall than to the islands of Scill}^ § 
Sir G. C. Lewis, endeavouring to support his views, quotes Iho Periplus 
of Hanno, and the “ Ora Maritima,” by Avienus, in which is recorded the 
discoveries of Himilco, giving them the date of about 470 B.C. “The 
report of Himilco was that the voyage from Gades to the Tin Islands (/?e. to 
CoenwaU) occupied at least four months, and that the navigation in these 
remote waters was impeded by the motionless air, by the abun^pnee of 

» j 

* ** Observations on the Ancient and I^esent Stale of tlie Islands of Scilly, and ^eir importance^itiP 
the Trade of Great; Britain,” p. 45. In a Letter to the Reverend Charles Lyttelton, LL.D., Dean of 
Exeter and F.R.S. *By William Borlase, M.A., F.R.S. (1756). f Ibid, p, 72. 

1 ” Histo^ of Idantime and Inland Discovery.” • # a 

$ A N/tnral and Historical Account d the Islands of Scilly, and a General Account of Cornwall.” 
By Roben Heath, an officer of his Majesty^s service, some time in garrisoilat Scilly 1750. ^ 
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seaweed, and by the monsters of the deep.” After this quotation it is, 
not necessary to dwell any longer on the traditions and fables connected 
with Scilly. 

• c Nearly all the modern writers who have written on this subject arc 
disposed to regard the south-western promontory of Britain as the Cas- 
siterides. In the imperfect state of the geography of those early days, the 
configuration of the land of Cornwall was such, that, from the sea, it might 
be readily mistaken for a group of islands. The Iktis of Diodorus — likely 
to be St. Michael’s Mount — being used as a port, from which tin was 
shipped, became prominently marked as one of them. Diodorus speaks of 
other islands, which were, according to the time of the tide, approachable 
from the shore as peninsulas. There are several small insular masses 
which, no doubt, at one time answered to„this description. St. Nicholas’s or 



Drake's Island, Plymouth Sound, is one of them. This is now separated 
from Mount Edgecumbe by a ridge of rocks. The accompanying sketch 
firohi the Admiralty Chart of Plymouth Sound, Fig. i, shows the actual 
soundings over the marked area known as the “Bridge,” and beyond 
it. Across^ the space supposed to have been the original cbnnecting 
link, it will be seen 'there is, between the exposed rocks on either 
side, at low water, a depth of one fathom only, the greatest depth within 
the marked area being 2f fathoms, while beyond it, on the northern 
side, we obtain soundings of from 14 fathoms to 19 fathoms. It is 
evident that the addition of but a small accumulation of soil, or rocky d 4 bris, 
would render this “ bridge ” passable at low tides. Loo Island is another 
example of the same kind. At very low wat^r it was not unusual for men to 
pass across the connecting ridge. There tare also places, no^V’ peninsulas, 
which were evidently at one period insular patches. “The Island” at 
Stt Ives was one of those : the narrow neck of detrital matter oonnecting 
the isVvnd with the town is of'^coinparativefy recent formation. Petidennis 
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Castle, at Falmouth, is probably another example of &e ^me kind ; and 
others^ smaller examples, but still giving evidence of man’s labours upon 
' them, as the Chapel Rock at Perran-porth, might be named. 

The following passages give the popular notion, as stated by nearly |ll 
the older local historians, of the great changes which have led to tn,e 
submergence of the Mount’s Bay • : — 

' “ Of the time and manner of these catastrophes there is no record, a 
circumstance remarkable, if, as supposed by some, they happened after 
Christianity prevailed and monkish establishments were fcjrmed in this part 
of Great Britain. All the historians of this county, from Leland, Norden, 
and Carew, downward, have noticed the ancient tradition of St. Michael’s 
Mount being formerly situate in a wood several miles from the sea. They 
have also handed down as a concurrent tradition, according to Carew, who, 
treating of the ancient extent oi the county, says : ‘ The encroaching sea 
hath ravined from it the whole country of Lionnesse, together with divers 
other parcels of jio little circuit ; and that such a Lionnesse was there, these 
proofp are yet remaining. The space between the Land’s End and the isles 
of Scilly, being ^bout thirty miles, to this day retaineth that name in Cornish, 
Lelhawscmiy and carrieth an equal depth of forty or sixty fathoms (a thing not 
usual in the sea’s proper dominion), save that, about midway, there lieth a rock^ 
which at Iftw water disco vereth its head. They term it the ‘Gulf’ (now 
known as the ‘ Wolf’), suiting thereby the other name of Scilla. Fishermen * 
also, casting their hooks thereabouts, have drawn up pieces of doors and 
windows ’ (Carew, p. 3). To this Dr. Borlasc (‘ Letters on the Scilly Islands ’) 
adds : ‘ That there existed formerly such a country as the Lionnesse, stretching 
from the Land’s End to the Scilly Islands, is much talked of in our parts. 
Some fishermen also have insisted tlfet^ in the channel between the islands 
of Scilly and the Land’s End, there are to be seen tops of houses and other 
remains of habitations.’ Borlase, however, seemed desirous of showing 
that he put no implicit faith in the story, by adding : ‘ But I produce these 
Arguments only as proofs of the tradition, and of the strong' persuasion which 
from time immemorial has prevailed among the inhabitants of Cornwall, tha^ 
such a country as Lionnesse once existed, but is now buried under the se&.’ 
Though it must be acknowledged that, two pages after, the venerable and 
learned historian appears to credit the story, which then touched a string 
that vibrated very powerfully on a favourite theory, viz. the rock idols and ' 
rock sacrificial basins of the Druids.” ^ 

It is possible that, either by the direct action of the ocean hpon a low- 
lying tract of land, which is supposed to have connected the islands of Scilly 
with the main shore, or by the sinking of the land itself, the channel which 
no^ rolls between the Land’s End and the islands might have been formfed.t 

The conclusion to which I have arrived — after a most careful examination 

* '* Geological Transactions of Cornwall,” vol. ii. Mr. Boasc “On the Submersion of tlys Mount’s j 

t St. Michaers Mount. Mr. Jenkins, quoting Halse, says : “ Contiguous to this parish or within 
the jurisdiction thereof stands St. Michael’s ^Mount, in the Kemawish tongue St, Mighele^s Menythy jSp 
called for that tie Britons, our ancestors, apprehended the appearance of the Archangel St. Michael about 
the year of, our Lord 495 to be on this place, though the Balians say it was upon Mount Garganus in their 
country,. and Frenchmen tell us it \ya% upon their Mmint St. Michel in Normandy. A^ut the l^e 
gI the appeara^of this angel the Moun;>was caViedDtme^ 01 DynsulCy appears frorn the history 
of Idanaaff chureh, wluch Camden, before me^Bath well observed Camden Britanniv^i/ p. 6.), 
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of the stanniferpusiregions of Cornwall, spread over many years— is that the; 
inhabitants, whether Belgm or an aboriginal people, discovered ^ the 
beds of rivers running through the valleys, and often subject to floods, a ^ 
r^eyiarkably hea\y stone (oxide of tin, or black tin), which they found would 
give them, by the action of fire, a beautifully white metal. Tradition says, the 
Com!sh first made fish-hooks and rings of this metal ; but, be that as it may, 
strangers, by some accident visiting their lands, discovered them in posses- 
sion of a metal which, to them, was of the greatest value in the production of 
an important alljy. It will be readily understood that the foreign traders 
were anxious to discover the sources of this metal — tin — and that the natives 
were especially desirous of preserving this a secret to themselves. The 
result was, that the tin grounds were generally surrounded by extended earth- 
works. An example of these still remains in the “ Bolster,'" at St. Agnes, a 
well-made earth mound, with a deep trench, •which extends from Chapel Forth 
to Trevaunanco, a distance of two miles, completely enclosing the hill known 
as the “Beacon," and the important tin district around it. have, again, 
at St. Ives the remains of a remarkable Cyclopean stonework, with herg and 
there indications of rude buildings, evidently places of dcjfence, or store- 
houses. This extends from nea^ 'J regenna to the rough promontory of 
plodgy. Other examples might be adduced of the value placed by the 
natives on the produce of their “ tin-streams " and shallow minoe. In their 
• desire to secure themselves from their, probably, piratical customers, there is 
no doubt they arranged that thp traffic in tin should be confined to islands 
near the shores. At St. Michael’s Mount would be collected the tin produce 
of all the district, from Marazion to St. Ives, and then to the Land's End, 
and the fact of the sale of tin on this spot, to the Phoenicians, appears 
preserved in the name of Market- Jev^f, which is commonly given to the 
first-named town. t 

Tliucydides has a passage, which seems to refer those insular Jtin-markets 
to the desire of the Phoenicians, to secure for their own purposes, certain 
9onvenient tracts for the shipment of their collected treasures. “Thd 
Phoenicians, likewise, had settlements all round the coasts of S'icily. They 
sclured the capes on the sea^ and the small adjacent islands, for the purpose of 
traflficking with the natives."* If they did so in Sicily, are they not likely to 
have followed the same course in Cornwall ? 

Mr. J phn Hawkins, F.R. S., in writing “ On the Changes which appear to have 
t^ken place in the Primitive Form of the Cornish Peninsula,"! says, with special 
reference to* the Scilly islands and the Mount's Bay: “Secondary changes 
are the .natural result of the present constitution of our atmosphere, and they 
are consequently familiar to our notice. A changeable temperature, constant 
hunfldity, the combined forces of wind and rain, the electric fluid, the action, 
of violent floods, even the silent force of vegetation, and, lastly, the heavy 
iBwell and the boisterous surge of the Atlantic, have evidently wrought great 
changes in the form of our peninsula. The n&ked summits of our moorstone 

Uidugh he did not understand what those names imported, ftoth being Kemaiwishy the first compounded 
of Din^sile^ Mass Sunday^ the second, Din-sule^ Mass Sabbath. I take it to signify ‘ The hill in open, 
view,* from * sele^ a view or prospect.** ♦ 

• ♦ Thucydides, Hb. vii. * ^ 

t •• pransactions of die R«yal G«ologfbal Society of Cornwall,** vol. ili. 1829. 
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hills bear witness to the influence of the causes here enumerated ; nor can 
the solid rampart of rocks which is opposed to the western ocean wholly 

« resist \he constant impulse of its waves In length of time, the cliffs 

' so exposed to the fury of the waves a-v> 'iMmermined, and not unfrequently iip- 
mqnse masses of rock are detached by their own weight from the higher levelsl 
The long reaches of rocks Avhich are exposed at low water mark the extent 
of'these depredations, and the rocky islets which range along the coast must 
be regarded as the wrecks of some advanced portion of high land. Even 
the Mount, that noble ornament of our coast, must be placed by the geologist 
in this class of phenomena.” I have preferred to quote so good an authority 
ds Mr. J. Hawkins on this subject, explaining, as his words do, the forma- 
tion of the “Bridge” in Plymouth Sound and other similar phenomena, 
which will be further noticed when we come to consider the mineral 
deposits. It should, however, be, noted here that a regular survey of the 
date of Edward IV. is often ap- 
pealed to, to s,how that the 
county of Cornwall contained 
then twice the number of acres 
that are now found in it. 

It will naturally be sup- 
posed that the Phcenicians, if 
they held possession of any 
part of Cornwall, would have 
left memorials of their pre- 
sence. These are, however, 
exceedingly rare. In the 
Museum of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Cornwall, at Truro, 
is a small bronze casting of a 
bull, about 'two inches in 
height, which has many of the distinguishing features of the Ass3rriaq 
bronzes, Figi 2, Thi.s was found in St. Just. A similar figure has beemfound 
in Babylon.* Mr. R. S. Poole observes, “ It is precisely what a Phceniciin 
trader would have carried ; an idol common no doubt to Egypt and Phee- 
nicitf.”t Mr. Allen, in his history of I i§keard, informs us that, in 1 85 jf, a 
curious image, about two feet high, made 01 tin, and representing a man, was 
found nine feet beneath the ground in a “Jew’s house,” or stream-work, jn 
Lanlivery parish. It weighed 9 lbs., and had some Hebrew initials on it. 

JBronze instruments usually termed celts, rings of the same metal^fqiTmed 
to go round the wrists, together with swords of a peculiar construction, have 
been found in the alluvial deposits and in peat-bogs, of Cornwall. It -may 
be Jhought by many that those belonged to the Romans ; but Profq^sor 
Rawlinson says, “ The bronze swords, daggers, and spear-heads, which have» 
neither a Greek nor a Roman* type, were probably first introduced by the 
Phoenician trade.”! 

* Waring’s “Monuments, &c,, of a RemoteAge*” London, 1870. PI. evii. p, 84, 

+ ’■^•Report and Journal of the Royal institution of Cornwall.” > 

* f Rawfinsou's “ Herodotus,” ^t. 1862, p. .^17, J 
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Mr. W. C. Borl^se writes : “ Spear-heads have occurred in St. Hilary and^ 
St. Erth, and in the stream-works of Pentewan and Roach. Celts have occurred 
near St. Michael’s Mount; in St. Hilary, at Godolphin mine, and in the 
stream-works of Treloy, Carnon-Leat, and elsewhere. We may add a bronze 
iOula and an object of jet from Pentewan, a bronze pin with a leaden head 
fronf St. Colomb, and a bronze and amber implement from Fowey, all in 
connection with mining operations.”* 

A remarkable discovery was made at the mouth of the stream which forms 
the western boundary of the town of Marazion. It is thus described by 
Mr. Richard Edmonds, f “ In 1849 the stream, having been diverted, flowed 
westward along the base of the adjoining sand hillock, undermining and 
washing away large .portions. In sections thus made, I saw, at the depth of 
between three and six. yards beneath the surface, the remains of ancient 
walls, rudely built of unhewn stones, “vdth clay, and near them great 
quantities of ashes, charcoal, and slag, besides some ancient broken pottery 
of very rude manufacture, and much brick. In removing ,a portion of the 
sand within a few inches of one of the walls, my nephew (Frefleidc Bernard 
Edmonds) and myself, discovered two fragments of a bronze vessul resting on 
charcoal, a considerable portion* of which had combined with the copper 
during’the lapse of ages, and a beautiful green substance had resulted — the 
carbonate of copper. The fragments were each about six inches long, four 
wide,' and only the sixteenth of an inch thick, having been apparentlj' parts 
of the circular top of a vessel three feet in diameter, the mouth ^^being bent 
back into a horizontal rim three-quarters of an inch broad. No charcoal 
was on the insides of the fragments, but their outsides were completely 
blackened and covered with it. 

“ Professor Hunt, at whose request I ‘presented one of the fragments to the 
Museum of Economic Geology, kindly analysed a small portion, the following 
being' the result ; — 


Weight befoie anaJy.sis, 25 grains. 

Copper 

Tin 

Iron 

Loss as carbonic acid and oxygen, the copper being partially in the state of carbonate, 

and much of the tin jji oxide 

^ Earthy matter . 


C-rains. 

i8-rf 

2*25 

V 1*0 

3 -Or 

0*75 


“These veiy ancient ruins, therefore, with the fragments of a bronze hSwl, 
and the abundance of ashes, charcoal, and slag, all covered with the sand of 
many centuries, seem to indicate the very spot where, as Diodorus relates, 
the tin was cast in cubic forms, previous to its conveyance in carts to the 
neighbouring island during the recesses of the tide. 

“ The bronze vessel was, I conclude, brought hither by the Phoenicians, 
for no copper was then raised in Cornwall ; uand Strabo mentions that the 
Pl^oenicians furnished us with earthenware, salt, and copper or bronze 

* ** Historical Sketch of the Tin Trade in C<^,rnwall, from the earliest Period to the present Day.’’ By 
W. C, Borlaac^ Plymouth : 1874. ' • n 

'^'le Lind’s End District ; its Antiquities^ Natural Hntoiyt*’ By Bichard Edmonds. i86s. 
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.eighth year, to coT^pert their common interests and regulalie tl^eir proceedings, 
on Kingston Hill, near Callington. They were now divided, and formed 
distinct bodies. Five towns in Cornwall and three in Devonshire were 
named, where the tin ore was taken for “ Coinage.” That is, the blocks of 
metal were there stamped, and a portion from each was retained fed 
the King or his representatives. These were called coinage towns. *Eaclr 
tinner was now permitted to sell his own tin, unless the King insisted on 
buying it. 

The charter of John (a.d. 1201) was confirmed in the thgrty-third year of 
Edward I. (a.d. 1305),* and the tinners of Cornwall and Devon acted under 
new and improved laws. These charters {Im) Stannatoribus in comitalu 
Cormthia) are preserved in the Rolls in the Record Ofiice, and they are given, 
in facsimile, in De la Beche’s B.^ort already quoted. The original of the 
charter of Edward was kept in Lwxullion Church, whence for greater security 
it was removed to Lostwithiel during the civil wars, and was there destroyed 
by the array of 5s%e:j in i644.t . 

In the eleventh year of Edward III. (1337), we learn from a charter roll, 
preserved in the Record Office, of “ The gfant to Edward, Duke of Cornwall 
and Earl of Chester, the King’s son, of the Sheriffalty, and divers castles, 
manorsj* &c., in Cornwall and Devon, declaring his creation to tl\p 
Dukedom.”* , 

Aftsr reciting that, with the unanimous assent and, advice of 'our 
present Parliament, &c. &c., we have “ given to our said son the name 
and honour of Duke of Cornwall, and have created him Duke of Corn- 
wall, and have girt him with a sword,” &c. &c. ; the castles, manors, &c., 
granted by the charter, are then enumerated, and it proceeds : — 

“ Also our Stannary in the same county of Cornwall, together with the 
coinage of the same Stannary, and with all the issues and profits tjiereof 
arising. And, also the explees, profits, and perquisites of the Stannary and 
mine courts in the same county, except only one thousand marks, which we 
have grab ted, for us and our heirs, to our beloved and faithful William de 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, to be received by him and the heirs male of 
his body lawfully begotten, from the issues and profits of the coinage afore- 
said, under a certain form in our other charter, to the same Duke thereof, 
made more fully declared, &c. &c. &c. Given by our hand, at Westminster, 
the eighteenth day of March, 1337. By the King himself and the Whole 
Council iff full Parliament.” , 

After the exile of the Jews, the mines were for a long period neglected. 
Probably this people had taken the tin streams and shallow mines into 
their own charge, and when they were driven from them, there were but few 
men left capable of working them. The tin deposits in Cornwall wefe at 
# 

♦ Edward I.— for the advaDceraent of the Stannaries of Cornwall-— frees the Tinnws from all picas of 
the Natives tonchingsthe Court, and from answering before any justices, &c., concerning the Stannaries, 
save only the K^per of the Stannaries. Indemnifies them from Tolls. Gives them leave to dig Tin and 
Turf anywhere in the said County ; and to turn Water-courses for their works at pleasure. , 

Edward 111 .— rlndenture, dated iith July, Anno 32, grants unto John Ballanter and Walter B«- 
bolter all Mines of Gold, Silver, and Copper, in the County of Devon, for two years, with libertie to dig 
and keatch (eacept in Gardens yielding 20 marks the first year, and the fifth part the second year), and oQ 
Other pAcrsons are excluded fiom digging there.— John Pett^, “ podina Regales P • 

t ^eiording to a MS. of the time of Eiiaaheth^ entilied The BaiM of Bhtekmore.’^ ^ 
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this time entirely in the hands of the King, and for the purpose of increasing^ 
his own revenues, he granted many privileges to, the new adventurers, as 
Tinners. In 1240 Cornwall is said to have supplied all Europe with tin. 

Carew, in his “ Survey of Cornwall,” writing from information obtained, 
fi*on\^ “ Master William Camsew,” who had seen John’s charter, says; '‘After 
this it happened that certain gentlemen, being lords of seven tithings in 
Blackmore, whose grounds were best stored with this mineral (tin), grew 
desirous to renew this benefit ; and so upon suit made to Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall, sonne-to Richard, King of the Romans, they obtained from him a 
charter with sundrie privileges, amongst which it was granted them to keepe 
a court, and hold plea of all actions (life, lymme, and land excepted), in con- 
sideration whereof the sayd lords accorded to pay the earle a halfpenny for 
every pound of tynne which should be Through t, and that for better answer- 
ing this tax, the said tynne should bee brdught to certayne places purposely 
appointed, and there prized, coyned, and kept, until the earle's dues were 
satisfied. Again, the lords of these tithings were there allotted unto them 
the tole-tynne within those tithings, which their successors do yet enjoy. 
This charter was to be kept in# one of the church steeples within those 
tithings — and the scale had a pickaxe and shovele in saultier graven 
thereon.” 

.Wrotham, in his capacity of Warden of the Stannaries, cstatblished new 
laws, which secured much freedom to the tinners. He, howeve?, made 
certain regulations which were mainly to enforce the King’s -right, and to 
increase the toll on tin. The liberties which John’s charter ensured to the 
tinners were, that “they should be quit of all pleas of serfdom,” because 
“the Stannaries are our royal demesne.” ' The tinners were, “without 
hindrance from any man, at all time to freely dig tin, and turves to melt it, 
anywhere in the moors and in the fees of bishops, abbots, and earls, and should 
buy wood for the melting, and divert watercourses for their works, as by 
ancient custom they had been used to do.” Again ; “ They should not be 
compelled to leave work at the summons of any man but that of the chief 
‘warden or his bailiff.” 

It is evident that, at the time of Wrotham, the Jews still held possession 
of many of the mines in Cornwall. He continually speaks of “ Christian 
nor Jew.” In the names of the jurors contained in his regulations we find 
several Hebrew flames. Professor Max Muller, in his “ Chips from a Geripan 
Workshop,’,’ informs us that in the third year of King John (labi), Simon 
de Dena, Dendone son of Samuel, and Roger Rabi affixed their names to 
Wrotham’s document. Even after their banishment some Jews appear to 
have lingered behind. Roger le Jeu is named in the reign of Edward II., 
and Abraham the tinner, who employed three hundred men in the stream- 
works of Brodhok. In olden time the tinners of Cornwall and Devon held 
a meeting on Kingston Hill, near Callington, every seventh ,,or eighth year, 
to arrange their common interests ; but after*the Regulations of the Warden 
Wrotham, Cornwall was separated from Devonshire. Five coinage town.s — 
or places where the tin was carried to be tried (coined) and marked— a piece 
of tin being chipped off each slab as a royalty to the King or to the Duke 
of Cornwall— were fixfed on for Cofnwall and three for Devonshire." These 
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were Lostwithiel, Bodmynyan, Liskiriet, Treueru, and Helstoa for, Cornwall 
and Ta.vystock, Asperton, a:nd Chaggeford for Devonshire, The prisons oi 
. the Stannaries were iixed at Lostwithiel and Ly deford. According to Carew, 
these courts were not over remarkable for fair verdicts. The justice ol 
Lydford is celebrated in a rude verse: — • * 

Who has not heard of Lydford Law, 

Where in the mom they hang or draw, 

And sit in judgment aiter. 

The regulation of the Stannaries Court will not form the subject oi 
consideration in this volume. The examination of the laws relating to mines 
and minerals would occupy much more space than can be afforded to this 
subject. 

Pursuing our historical sketch, Edward* II., about 1327, granted the Stan* 
naries to his favourite, Gaveston, and in the tenth year of his reign (1336) he 
made over the coinage of tin to Stephen of Abyngdon, his butler, and John 
Pecoke, his valef. ‘At this tiihe the tinners in Cornwall numbered only 
500, -vf^hereas but a few years previously they numbered 3,000. In 1337 a 
grant of thb Stannaries was made to Edtvard the Black Prince, and we 
are told the coinage in that year amounted to 4,000 marks. In the following 
year the King, in the most capricious manner, seized all the tin produced,' 
and for a considerable time tin-mining was at a very low ebb. It wa 5 not 
until 1376 that any measure of redress was sought for. In 'that year the 
tinners obtaifted the sanction of Parliament to the rules and regulations 
of the charter of Edward I. In the reign of Henry VII. (1489) the charters 
were declared void, but after several years of severe struggle the forfeiture 
was rescinded, and a free pardon granted to the miners. 

In 1376 the tinners were able to obtain protection by Act of Parliament, 
but ‘until the reign of Henry VII., when the Wars of the Roses Vrere 
brought to ah dhd, and England became more settled, the mines were almost 
entirely neglected. 

Henry VIII. did but little to promote the mining industries of England,’ 
In 1509 Parliament passed an Act which decreed “that no person shall buy 
tin or any wares made of tin out of the realm.” This appears to have 
resulted from the discovery of tin in Bohemia in 1240, and the subsequent 
discovery of tin mines at Altenburg, in Saxony, in 1458. 

The Stannary parliament being allowed to frame their own laws, these 
laws continued active through the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VP. 
At Crockem-Tor, on Dartmoor, several parliaments were held, ninety-six. 
“ jurates ” being appointed, twenty-four from each coinage town in Devon — 
“ Chitggeford, Aysberton, Plymton, and Tavistocke.” At these, and at otjier 
parliaments held at Lostwithiel and other Cornish courts, the weights and 
me^ures to be used were fixed, and numerous regulations as to the coinage 
of the tin were diecided on. By these parliaments the tinners were allowed 
the i*ight of free search on any man’s ground for tin. This was carried to 
such an extent that no property was safe. Not only did the miners dig over th^ 
tvi^ite laiHis, but they entered upon cultivated grounds, they put down their 
.pit* J 4 ■^^amental parks and in gardens. Eveptually this evil was to a gr^t 
' (^t^ntfi^iaoyed by the introduction of a ■system of Rounding" Thu^wias 
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ruled by the following custom : The tinner who desired to make a search 
must apply to the owner of the soil, and proceed with him to the ispot he^ 
wished to work. There and then he should take him “ by the arme and • 
declare to him with a lowde voyce, that he may hear him— the cause of his 
'i)itch, and the day when he pitched the same tyn worke.” A turf was cut at 
each corner of the ground selected, and regularly renewed by a person called 
a “ Toller ; ” the owner of the soil receiving a fifteenth part, or “ dish," of the 
black tin raised within the “bounds.” Before the tinner could establish any 
right to those bounds, it was necessary that he should record his claim in the 
Stannary books; and, unless appealed against, he had* thenceforth a just 
right to search for tin within such bounds as he had cut. 

Pryce, in his “ Mineralogia,” gives us some important information as to 
the quantity of tin raised at different periods, including especially the period 
with which we have been dealing. * 

In 1471 the Duchy received, as profit, at 4s. per cwt ^ 5 

In 1479 the amount of the coinajje dues for Cornwall was . , ^ 1,620 17 11 

In 1524 the profits of Devon and Cornwall were .^2,771 j 9} 

(424 tinners in Devon paying in addition to coinage dues 8d. per annum for rent to the Duke.) 

In 1602 the tin coinage in Cornwall alonf amounted to . . . - «• ^2,623 9 8 

Inr 1558, and until 1603, Queen Elizabeth paid much attention to the 
••British mines. She sent to Germany, and obtained the services of a large 
body of practical miners. These were dispersed over the various mining 
districts of the kingdom, and they introduced a better system of miffing, and 
more perfect processes of dressing the ores. This was especially observable 
in the machinery employed for dressing the ores of tin and lead. 

During the seventeenth century the average of metallic tin produced was, 
according to Pryce, 1,500 tons per annum. During the reign of Queen Anne 
there appears to have been a great accumulation of tin. A stock of 5,000 
tons- of tin, equal to five years’ consumption, hung on the market, and a great 
deadness of trade continued until 1789, when the East 'India Company 
became speculators. The speculation answered, and the demand rose from 
‘ 500 tons per annum to 1 5,000 tons, the price advancing at the same time. 

’ , This will be the proper place to describe briefly the system o^ Bounding, 
which was a peculiar feature of mining at one period, although now unknown. 

Bounds wex'e limited portions, or pieces of land, enjoyed by the owners 
of them in respect of itn only, and they were established by virtue of an 
ancient prescription, or liberty, for encouragement to the tin miners. They 
were limited by holes cut in the turf, and the soil turned back upon the turf, 
which is cut in form’ of a mole-hill, and directly facing another of the like 
kind. These are called the corners of the Bounds, By drawing straight lines 
frqm the comers, the extent of these Bounds is determined in like manner 
as, in geometry, by drawing straight lines from three, or sometimes four, 
points, the extent of a triangular or quadrangfular superficies is known (Btyce). 

The annexed plan of the North Downs Bounds (Fig. 8\, as they existed 
formerly upon the site of, or near the NoAh Downs mine of the present 
ii&ay, will convey a correct idea of the irregularity of the system of Bounding. 

If the land is neither Bounded nor enclosed, but a wastrell or common, 
then any one could mark out ^Bounds therey and claim the search foi[tin. The 
Stapnaiy Laws eventually . insisted that whoever intends to cut a Tin 
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l^ound, must first give three months’ notice of his intenticJn in the Stannary 
Court, and to the lord, for him to show cause, if he is so ificlined, why it 
♦should not be done.” 

It is exceedingly difficult to ascertain the exact time when Bounding was 
first commenced. Probably it arose from the necessity of each miner marking, 
out his set, which was on the plan distinguished by the letters of the alphjfbet. 

A Bounds book, dated on its vellum cover 1716, and- labelled “Hussey’s 
Bounds Book," having on its first page, “ Mr. Francis Gregor’s Book 
of his Tyn Bounds, made the 2nd of January by us, gives the 



names and defiftes the situation of eighty-two Tin Bounds in St. Agnes and 
Pyran Sands,” has been placed in the author’s hands. 

From this book the following first four Bounds only have been copied, as* 
they will «how very satisfactorily the irregular way in which those spot^ * 
of tin grround were divided. 

NAMES OF TIIJCIR .SITUATION AND UOUNDARIKS 

THE BOUNDS. IN ST. AGNKS. 

! * In Polbreen Croft. Bounded on the South with Whea’an-vor ; on the East with # 
little piece of Sevorall ; on the North with the Four and Twenty paire ; ahd on the West 
with the little Whealan Culliack. 

Bounded on the Nortli with a little paire of Bounds belonging to Mr. Francis Gregor 
and others ; on the East witli Speedwell ; on the Soutli with tnc little Whealan Cnllilck ; 
and on the West with Mr. Tonkin's Sevorall, • 


f Bounded on the East with the little Whealan Culliack; on the West with JVhealan 
t Craci ; on the North with^Good Fortune ; and on the South with Whealan Bolster. 

4 

^ Bounded on the North with Speedwell ; on the East with Whealan-vor ; on the Son8» 
with the Great Whealan CulliacK ; and on the West witli Preservation. Mr. Francis 
< Gregor in those four paire of Bounds last mentioned have two-third parts, and Francis 
Ba£ett, £sqre.» have the other third part, copmonly called by the nanm of Polbreen 
, Bounds^ e * ^ 


Speedwell. 


Good 

Fortune. 


Preservation. 
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Tie following ^ant of certain Tin Bounds is interesting, as shewing that 
the descendanis of Schutz, who was brought from Germany by Queen 
Elizabeth, attained to a place of honour, and kept it as late as 1740 « 

“John Schutz, Esquire, Lord Keeper and Warden of the Stannaries, 
Chi^f Steward of the Duchy of Cornwall, and so forth. To the Bailiff of the Stan- 
nary of Tywamhaile, in the County of Cornwall, and also to Christopher Oates, 
John Wills, and John Bawden, and every of the Greeting, Whereas Messrs. 
Perry to the cpurt held for the said Stannary of Tywamhaile, at Truro, 
within the said Stannary, the sixth day of October, in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Second, by the grace of Gt)d of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, 
and in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and forty-one, 
Before Richard Hussey, gentleman. Steward of the said court, and gave 
notice to the said court, That he had on the twenty-third of September last 
past Cutt and paired one pair of Tin Mine Bounds (Void oT all other lawful 
bounds) called Wheal Coynt Bounds, lying and being in the parish. of St. 
Agnes, within the said Stannary, To the only use of James Donnithorne, 
gentleman. The South West Corner of the said Bounds, lying at the corner 
of PitVs Hedge, joining with the corner of a mine croft or Wheal Burrow, 
and Great Truslee the North West corner thereof, for about one hundred 
yards south of Creegmore burrows, in the Downs. The North Eaat comer 
lyes about thirty yards to the North East of Tryfla shop joinjpg with Great 
Trufla and Wheal Long, together with a North Side bound, or half corner 
between the North West comer and Creegmore Burrow aforesaid, and join- 
ing Wlieal Burrow, containing about Ten Acres of Land, or ground, as by 
the Bounds and Limits thereof will more plainly appear.” Proclamation of 
these Bounds is then prayed for, certain conditions arc accepted, and the 
document duly signed. , » 

“E. R. Cooke, Attorney.” “R. Hussey.” 

< (With an addition which is not intelligible.) 

' Another Deed, bearing date 1743, shows that Thomas Pitt, Esquire, 
was then “ Lord Keeper and Warden of the Stannaries, and Chief Steward 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, and so forth.” He issues “To the Bailiff of the 
Stannary of Tywamhaile, and also to Christopher Oates, John Wills, D,avid 
(Jarba, and JohnJarba” — forming the Court — his statement, “That Moses 
Perry came to the Court held for the said Stannary of Tywamhaile, at Truro, 
within the said Stannary, &c. &c.. Before Sampson Sandys, gentleman. 
Steward of the said court, and gave notice to the said court. That he had on 
the 1 8th day of July in the year of our Lord 1743, cutt and pitched one pair 
of Tin Mine Bounds (void of all other lawful Bounds) called or known by 
the name of Wheale Dower,"— one moiety or half of the said Tin Bounds, 
To the use of James Donnithorne — one quarter part to the use of Benjamin 
It^ankivell the younger — and the other quarter part to the use of, Anne 
I'rezise and Maiy Trezise. The Bound Boundaries are then stated in the 
usual maiyier, and certain covenants inserted,, the doctiment being signed by 

? Sampson Sandys, Steward. 
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, The endorsement states that this Writ has been duly delivered td those 
above mentioned ; to whom the Tin Bounds have been granted. 

The following has been copied from Mr. J. S. Enys’s “ Bounds Book.” 
Kept by Henry Ttegellas. Beginning in 1765. 

“I, Henry Tregellas, agent for John Enys, Esq., grant a.sset unto James 
Martin of J p** of a paire of Tyn Bounds, Called W* Drible or Driblewill, 
and the S'* James Martin is to have Twenty fathom of Groupd on the Course 
of the Load or Loads he shall work on Condhion of paying one Twelfe part 
of all the Tyn he Shall Rise out of S'! pitch, at the Milting-house after 
the Toll is first payd, and to give Twenty-four owers Notice to the Agent 
Intrusted to go to Milting-house to Receve the S*' farm, but it is Farther 
agreed with the Henry Tregellas & the S'* James Martin that it Shall and 
may be Lawfull for the 8*^ John Enys, Esq., or his agent at any time when- 
ever they shall tlii^k proper to have the ninth p‘ powred, out on the grass, 
whereby he may have his p‘ of the farm in the Stone, and to Grant Liberty 
to the Agent to»go Down Into Mine, toJDiel or measure the ground when 
Ever he Shall think proper, and to work the S'' Mine according to the Last 
act of Convocation, all which Above Conditions I the S'’ Taker do Igxee to 
perform, asnvitness my hand this 25“* Day of Feby, 1767, ^ 

• “ Henry Tregellas Letter, ^ 

, . “James Martin.” 

The miners, in old times, appear to have enjoyed especial privileges; 
they could search for tin or copper in all waste grounds, or IVasieraB, 
paying only a royalty to the Crown^ upon the ore they rose. In the 
“ Bailiff of Blackmoro,” — a manuscript of authority by Mr. Bcare — one of the 
Stannators ‘fo? Blackmoro, we read ; “ That they,” the tin miners, “ always 
used to worke and search for tynn in Wastcrall grounds, and also in the Prince's 
Severally where any tynne might be gotten ; having likewise libertye to diggq, 
mine, search, make shafts, pitch bounds ; and for tynne to work in ^laces^ 
of their most advantages; excepting only sanctuary grounde, churchyar<fc, 
mills, backhouses, and gardens ; paying only to the prince or lord of the 
soil the fifteenth part to and for the toll of their tynn.” 

.Mr. Gregor, a Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, states that he finds “ that 
the tinneA wrought for their tin by custom, until the 33rd of Edward 
(1305), which was sixty-four years after the Jews were banished^ when they 
(the miners) procured their charter, which was obtained at the solicitation of 
the Lords of Trethuvy, Boswithy, Treverbyn, Prideaux, Lrenans, Austell, 
Tremedry, Tregarrick, and Milliack, who obliged their lands to pay as^nt, 
and do sendee to the law courts erected by the charter." 

We learn from Plowden, quoting “ Pearce’s Stannary Laws,” and from 
Sir John Doddridge, that all tin was at first the possessionary right of him 
who had the government of the country, and from whom, or from the Kit^, 
the liberty was granted immediately to the searcher. 

^ Prybe remarks “ The first institution of those customary tenures, for the 
enboujritg^mhnt of searching for tin, was laudable andiwise; but the late ^(he 
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is writing in 1778) iticrease of tin and discovery of lodes, together with the* 
present improvements in mining, very much diminish the necessity of this 
kind of encouragement. On the contrary, from very good reasons, I can * 
assert it would be well for this county in general if tin bounds were totally 
obliterated.” 

• * 

Bbunds are no longer known. Bounding has no existence in modem 
times. A set of bounds for tin, though verbal, was perpetual, and never 
ended while it was wrought according to the laws and customs of the 
Stannaries. To, preserve the right of a bounds, it was to be renewed once 
every year, which was performe# in diiferent bounds on different Saints' days, 
according to the parishes, by the servant of the lord, called the Toiler, the 
Rcncivcr, or the Bounder. The renewal consisted really in putting more 
earth upon the turf marking the original bounds, retiring to some house 
of entertainment and eating a good dinnfiS) to celebrate and commemorate 
the annual renewing-day. 

It was lawful for the bounder, or any other person tp whom he had 
granted liberty, to dig and search for tin, provided that he acknowledged 
the lord's right by giving him a fifteenth part of the whole produce ; then it 
was lawful for the bounder to take out one-twelfth, or in some places 
one-teiith, of the remainder. 

Tinners were allowed to drive an adit for the passage of .water only 
through other bounds without liberty ; but if they discovered tin, that mineral 
was left wholly to the owners of the bounds withjn which it wap found. 

In 1697 a curious tract "Was published, from which we may glean some 
important information. It bears the title “ Aggravii Venetiani,” &c . ; or, 

“ The Venetian and other Grievances, together with a proposal for raising the 
price of tin in the Counties of Cornwall and Devon, according to the Policy of 
the Venetians, when they regained the Western Trade, which they had once 
almost lost. Most humbly presented to the King's Most Excellent Majesty 
(Charles I.), the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. 

“And to the Honourable the Commons of England in Parliamefit assem- 
,bled, ind humbly offered to the Honourable Council appointed to inspect 
the Trade of the Nation. London: Printed for Sam Crouch, in'Cornhill; 
Abel Roper, in Fleet Street; and Joseph Fox, in Westminster Hall, in 1697.” 

This pamphlet deals chiefly with the sad difficulties which at the date 
mentioned — the fieginning of the seventeenth century — surrounded the currant 
trade at Zante. Owing to the difficulties thrown in the way of this trade, 
smuggling t'o an enormous extent was carried on. With these matters we 
have nothing to do ; but the second part, “ The Proposal for raiding the 
Price of Tin,” &c., immediately concerns us. The author commences : “ Had 
we, dn the four last reigns, exemplified the policy of the wise Venetians to 
encourage and promote our trade and commerce, being posted by nature .on 
the emporium of the world, and being a warlike people, what could we hot 
have done ? A well-managed trade is the creator and preserver of money, 
ar^ money and trade are the sinews of war.” He continues : — 

' “ Cornwall (by the providence of God) doth naturally produce tin. A 
mettal, when fine, is in its nature next to silver, and is said to have given the 
name of ^rit&in to tips natioVi; which being consider'd, may ingage the 
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JCing's most excellent Majesty, as God's representative, ^nd his High' Court 
of Parliament, to have the greater value and esteem for it. * 

• “ The county being environed as it is by the sea, and having the advan- 

tage of good harbors, Nature seems to have designed it for a flourishing 
trade ; and the more, because that land not only abounds with the best ti^ 
in the world, and the greatest quantities thereof, but the sea affords it th« best 
fish also, 

“ And abounding with tin and fish, as Zan/ doth with currants and wine, 
as the Venetians have improved the trade of Zant, so wc, should use our 
utmost endeavour to encourage and revive the trade of Cormvall. 

“ What prices tin bore, and what trades were driven thereby in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, when we had the absolute empire of the ocean and a 
flourishing trade, I cannot so well inform my reader as 1 would. 

“ But some years before the Restoration, when we had again the command 
of the seas, that commodity of Cornwall yielded to the tinners there £(> 5s. 
a hundred merqhants weight, clear of all coinage duties; and then the 
income to that county (by that commodity only) amounted to ;^20o,ooo 
a year and upwards. ^ 

“ The quantities of tin are now almost the same as formerly, only that 
trade hath been, of latter years, mismanaged, to the great disadvantage both 
of that county and the kingdom, the price of tin being now brought down to 
50s, pes cent, or thereabouts. For the Cornish factors are less kind to their 
countrymen, ^he tinners, than our English factors are to the Zanteots ; and 
more faithful to the London pewterers, than those are to their English 
principals. And (being no less careful for themselves) as our factors imploy 
their merchants' capitals, to jjrevent and forestall those that imploy them ; 
so our Cornish factors imploy the stocky remitted to them by the pewterers, 
in accessary materials for carrying on the tin trade, which materials they 
sell at extraordinary rates to the labouring tinners, to bo paid for the' same 
in tin, much under the market price. And having once got those people 
into theif debt, they do, by interest and extortion, always keep them so pooy, 
that (to gratify the London pewterers and merchants that imploy thefn, an(J 
for another interest) they compel those poor tinners to sell at what price they 
please, and by that means do govern the market not only to the great 
detriment of the county, but to the disadvantage of the kingdom. 

^ “Now the tin trade being divided into so many people’s hands, as those 
labouring; adventuring tinners are, it will be difficult to do them good, but 
by a law enacted to redress their grievances, and such a Idw as (being 
executed) may have the like effect with that of the novissinia imposta^ when 
the Venetians had almost lost the Western trade. And we, having so far 
lost our Western trade of tin, that the labouring tinners can scare® get 
their broad, I am of opinion that we may reg ain it with advantage, and raise , 
the price of tin in some degree, if (after the precedent and example of the 
Venetians) a lumissima imposter be laid upon all such as shall buy and sell tin 
in the counties of Cornwall and Devon, under three or four pounds a hundred, 
or such a price as the King's Most Excellent Majesty, the Right Honourable 
the .-Ldfds Spiritual and Temporal, and the Honourable the Commons in 
Parliament, shall think meet. Xnd tin Jjein^ now at 50s. per cent., such an 
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imposition will be of considerable advantage to the nation, both in general, 
and in particular. At four;^ per cent, (considering the present price) the King 
will gain by the benefit and advantage of his subjects, altho’ his ]^fajesty « 
should have no more than his former duty. The kingdom will gain (accord- 
ing to the present rate of tin) three parts in eight of all that is transported, 
because the same quantity, being transported at that price, will occasion the 
importation of three-eighth parts more in return, either in money or mer- 
chandise ; for all other markets are governed by the first market price. 

“The county^in general will gain by it, because land and trade are in 
natural sympathy ; and the tinners, having Si hundred for their tin, will 
have the more money and credit to support themselves and their families. 

“ The Cornish factors will gain by it three-eighth parts in their provision, 
if no more, and this will take away the occasion of grinding the poor to satisfie 
the principals, &c. * * , 

“ The London pewterers will have the like advantage, insomuch as they 
arc factors for Tin. And I have heard the chiefest of thciji wish that the 
price of tin might never be less than ^3 a hundred in Cornwall. « 

“ And, after all, the principal merchants can be no loser^ by it, if it be 
true what a certain merchant once wrote me at Zant, “ That the dearer they 
bought 'abroad, the dearer they sold at home.” So that it is as much the 
interest of the whole kingdom to keep up the price of tin in Cornwall, as it 
was for the Venetians, the Zanteots, and the Praemorratory, to keep, up the 
price of currants at Zant. , , 

“ And that it may not be urged that the advancing the price of tin will 
cause the less quantity thereof to be transported, I must here take notice, 
that there is no part of the known world, besides Cornwall and Devon, that 
doth produce tin, unless it be Germany and the East Indies ; and the tin 
which is made there is not so good as our tin by 20s. the hundred ; nor «an 
they afford to sell the same so cheap as 5 per cent. , , 

“ Neither will the East India or German tin serve so well as ours, for the 
very many uses which are made thereof throughout the world ; and, not to 
mentioli its excellent usefulness for making looking-glasses, lackering, 
painting, &c., I am informed that the finest earthenware in tlie world 
cannot be made without our Cornish tin, which occasions so great a con- 
sumption of that commodity, beyond what is expended in all oommon uses. 
And further, it liath been observed, that when the greatest quantities of tin 
have been made in Cornwall, that there hath been none left uncoined or 
unsold; and* the higher the price, the better those qualities have gone off; 
which (to me) seems a good argument of a necessity the world is under to 
buy this commodity of us. And their necessity, as well as our great .costs 
and eharges, and the danger and difficulty of coming at the tin, should bring 
us to understand its true value, and make our utmost advantage by it; aad 
did we make but half the quantity of tin we now do, we might advance that 
quantity' to what price we pleased; and then,; the one-half 6f the charges 
wo^d be saved also. ' 

• “The charge of deals, cordage, and iron, which for the most part come 
from Norway, the East Country, and Spain, and eat up a great part of the 
profit, would then be but half a^muqh. 
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"And one half of the labourers would be imployedf m the fishing trade, 
&c., and to improve the lands by husbandry, that county being capable' 
of improvement that way, to double the value it is now off, besides the 
advantage that might be made by a full improvement of the fishery, &c. 

" And now to show the deplorable circumstance of the poor labour^g 
tinners, we will suppose (for demonstration sake) there are eight thousand 
tinners partly imployed about the tinning trade, although I am satisfied 
that they much exceed that number, who (with their families) depend upon 
the product of their labour. • 

“And all the tin coined in Cornwall in the year 1692 (which was the year 
before I designed to publish these grievances) was, by the coinage-books of 
that county, 11,174 pieces, and the coinage duty thereof being 4s. a hundred 
in Cornwall, amounted that year to 5^449 17s. By which it doth appear 
that there must have been 27,24^*cwt. of tin made that year in Cornwall only. 

“And supposing that quantity sold at 50s. per cent., the whole product 
of the tin, made,in Cornwall in the year 1692, must then come'to £bg,222 los., 
which is a sum much inferior to the £ 200,000 a year and upwards. 

“Now out pf this ^69,222 I os. must be paid (clear of all charges), to the 
be under and lord of the soil, for toll and farm, about a fifth part of the whole, 
which comes to 18,844 85.*“ ^ 

“Which, being deducted out of the above sa.\6.£bg,222 los., there will^remain, 
clear to bo divided among the said eight thousand tinners, but 40,338 os. 2d., ‘ 
which comqp to ;^5 lod. and about a half-farthing to each tinner. 

“And this is all each tinner hath to maintain himself and family, and for 
his whole year’s hard labour, not only underground, but under God knows 
how many grievances. 

“ But indeed they have been the better able to bear them, as being the 
most Herculean and stoutest men upon earth, and, for their most faithful 
and loyal, services, have the greatest privileges of liberty and property of 
any people in the kingdom. 

“For there are other grievances relating to the tin trade^ which aye, 
almost if not altogether, as prejudicial as what hath been said. * , 

“The Cornish factors, and others, are not the only causes of the poor 
tinners’ misery : the Cornish lawyers must come in for a share too. F or as 
the factors grind the poor tinners to gratify the principal traders, and thereby 
increase their commissions, &c., so the lawyer (upon the discovery" of _a rich 
mine) (taking the advantage of the tinners' ignorance in the stannary laws, 
they being not set forth and published in print) do use all nleans (by way 
of pretended justice) to right those clients against the bounder, the landlord, 
or dieir fellow-adventurers, when in truth it is in the main a contrivance to 


• The charges of smiths vwrk, timber, ropes, and candles, we compute to each man 

* in a year about /"r, which for eight thousand men is . • ‘ 

and supponng the dressing and stamping to make every hundred of tin comes to 
as, (id., it amouuAs, for the whole year’s tin, to . . . • .• • • • 

• The charges of refining that yeaft tin at tos. the tide, qomputmgone thousand 
of tin, to be refined iii each tide, comes to . . I 

The charges of curryingy and the expenses at the refining or blowing-nonse, at 

the tide, comes to * 


£ 5, da 

8,000 o o 

3,^06 2 6 

2,725 7 | o 

908 12 4 


‘ ^ life whole irtimtb be; deducted comei to • j ^ ^ 
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make themselves maSters of those mines, and the profits thereof, and the 
tinners the slaves only to dig the oar for them. ^ 

“ And this they the sooner do, because their fees are so great, and the law 
suits (which they create) so dilatory that (in proportion) they exceed all 
oth^er grievances, whereas the tinner’s privilege (as I am informed) is to have 
their proceedings at law altogether in English ; and, upon payment of a 
penny only, they are at liberty to appear in person, and to speak and act 
for themselves, that their causes may bo the sooner ended. 

“ Upon the whole, it may be said that it is with the tinner and his tin, as 
it is with the Spaniard and his silver; and indeed the tinner takes all the 
pain, and others carry away the profit.” 

Thus ends the best information we possess of the grievances of the Cornish 
tinners at a time when tin mining had reached its lowest condition. 

Mr. Scawen, of Millin-ike,* Vice-Warden of the Stannaries in the time 
of Charles 11 ., complains that the revenues from tin were very small. They 
remained so until the eighteenth centur^^ the block tin, ^pi;oduced annually 
up to 1713, being never more than 1,600 tons. > 

In 1730 the tin-plate manufacture was established, and rthis gave an 
impetus to the tin trade. The manufacture of tin plate is so directly con- 
nected with the progress of tin mining, that a few lines must be devoted to 
jts history. • 

The manufacture of tin plate existed in Bohemia in 1620, and had been 
known in that country for many years. The process of tinning iron had been 
kept very secret. Nearly all the tin-plate works were in the hands of the 
reigning duke, and consequently the methods were carefully guarded. The 
secret was said to have been brought to England in 1670, but Reaumur, 
writing in 1725, says: “It is said that it (tin plating) was kept a secret 
there (in Bohemia) very carefully ; but where is the country, and which is tke 
trade, where workmen are not mysterious ! " An Englishman i.'isaid to have 
visited Saxony in 1605, and to have found many flourishing manufactures 
thgre. It was, however, about the year 1625 that eleven English gentlemen 
fo^md tfie money which enabled hlr. Andrew Yarranton to visit Saxony, for 
the'purpose of acquiring some exact knowledge of the manufacture. He is 
said to have been accompanied by an able fireman who understood the 
nature of iron. With an interpreter they visited Dresden, and were well 
received. Yarranton certainly gained much knowledge of the manufacture, 
for, returning to England, he made many parcels of tin plate, which i^ere sent 
to tondon and to Worcester, “And all workmen that wrought upon them, 
agreeing that the plates, and the metal they were made of, was much better 
than those plates which were made in Germany, and would work more 
pliablfe, and serve for many more profitable uses than the German plates 
would do. Upon which preparations were made to set this beneficial thing 
at work for the improvement of our own minerals and setting the poor at 
work.”t The first attempt to manufacture tin plates was made at the 
village of Pontypool, in Monmouth, by Major John Hanbury, in 1720.$ 

* SignirWng MiU-Lake, in the parish of St. Germans. 

t See ‘(England’s Improvement hr Land and Sea.’i By Andrew Yarranton. 1698.', 
t “ A History of the Trade in Tin”’ &c.o By FluUip Wufiani Flower. 1880. 
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This new manufacture considerably improved the ‘condition of’the tin 
mines of the west; but war being declared in 1744, the means of transport- 
ing tin by sea to London was stopped. About this time a ** committee of 
gentlemen” was formed to consider a proposal made by the Society of 
Mines Royal, to farm the tin for seven years. ,, 

From this report we learn that the prices per cwt. for grain tin was 5^3 gs., 
and for block tin ;^3 5s. Sir John St. Aubyn, who was very active, obtained 
from the Admiralty a convoy for the tin ships, and he warned the tinners 
not to sell in Cornwall at £ 50 per ton, since Cleeve, a London merchant, 
would give 60. In 1746 this price was still maintained, and the quantity 
raised per annum was still increasing. In 1748, Mr. William Lemon informs 
us that 2,329 tons of block tin had been produced, the price being ;^64, while 
nine years later the quantity had increased to 2,595 tons, but the price had 
fallen to £ 59. From this date to* 1758 the estimated value Avas £ 1 80,000.* 

Notwithstanding Avhat has been already said in respect to the progress of 
the tin trade, an^ ,of the various matters incidental thereto, it appears 
desirable that some description should be given of the mode adopted by the 
miners of the. last century in obtaining, and in smelting their tin, and a 
statement made of their views respecting the origin of that metallic 
treasure. , 

Carew,‘in the “ Survey of Cornwall,” 1769, thus describes the idqas pre- 
valent»with the Cornish miners, as to the mode of the occurfence of tin, and 
the methods of search adopted by them : “ The Cornish Tynners hold a 
strong imagination that in the withdrawing of Noah’s flood to the sea, the 
same took his course from east to west, violently breaking up, and forcibly 
carrying with it the earth, trees, and rocks, anything which lay loosely 
near the upper face of the ground.^ To confirm the likelihood of which 
supposed truth, they do many times digge up whole and huge timbej' trees, 
which they conceive at the Deluge to have been overturned and whelmed, 
but, whether then or sithence, probable is, that some such cause produced 
the effect. Hence it cometh, that albeit the tynne lay couched at first 411 
certaine^strakes amongst the rockes, like a tree or the veins in a man'^s body, 

* MS. letters to Dr. Borlasc, and from Mr. W. Lemon, quoted by Mr. \V. C. Borlase in his 
♦‘Historical Sketch of the Tin Trade.” 
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W1778. 


Mr, Scawen, of Millin-ike, was Vicc-Wardeu of the Stannaries. ^ 

The amount of Block Tin yearly was from .... i^OO to l<6oo tons. 


One year with another amounted to something more than 

A proposal was made by the Mines Royal Company in 
Lonoon to raise /'T40, 000 to encourage the tin trade by farm- 
ing that commodity for seven years at a certain price. A 
committee of Cornish gentlemen were appointed to consider 
the proposals. They rejrorted “ That tho quantity of tin raised 

J early in Cornwall, at an average for many years last past, 
ath oeen about ^ . . . . . 

“ And resolved that 9s. for grain tin, and 5s. per 
hundred weight for common tin, are the lowest prices for 
idiich such tin will be sold to the contractors, exclusive of all 
coinage, duties, and fees.” 

says, “ We have coined in one ^ar 
For the iMt twenty years^ the annual average ha^ been about 


1,600 „ 


2,100 „ 


3»6oo „ 
3^000 
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from tile depth wherlof the maine load spreadeth out his branches until they 
approach the open ayre, yet they have now two kinds of tynne wprkes, 
stream and load \ for (they say) the foremencioned flood carried together with 
the moved rocks and earth so much of the load as was inclosed therein, and 
aj;the asswaging left the same scattered here and there in valleys and ryvers 
where it passed, which being sought and digged is called stream worko', 
under this title they comprise also the Moore works, growing from the like 
occasion.” They maintain these works to have been vcrie ancient, and first 
wrought by ihetyewes with Pickaxes of Holme, Boxe, and Hartshorne. 
They proove this by the name of those places yet enduring, to wit, Attall 
Sarazin, in English the Jaioes' Offcast* and by those tools daily found 
amongst the rubble of such works. And it may well be that, as Akomes 
made good bread before Ceres taught the use of come, and sharp stones 
served the Indians for knives before they* obtained them in iron, so in the 
infancie of knowledge these poor instruments, for want of better, did supplie 
a town.” t • . • 

The following passage, from a much more recent author, shows* that 
similar ideas prevailed in his tinje (i8ii) as were common* in the time of 
Carew: “The peculiar situation,” observed Mr. Joseph Came, “in which 
i^early all the stream tin of Cornwall is found, compared with the localities 
of the ^ost productive tin veins, is highly illustrative of the[directibn in which 
the current of t^je Deluge swept over the surface. All the productive streams 
are in the valleys which open to the sea on the eastern side o&the Cornish 
peninsula, whilst most of the richest veins are situated near the northern 
coast, where all the valleys open towards the north. Most of these valleys 
have been explored, but although small portions of tin have been found in 
many of them, no extensive beds hjive ever been discovered. The mines, 
for instance, of the parishes of Lelant, Gwinear, Camborne, Illogan, ^t. 

c • 

♦ As for the name of the castaways, Attal Sarazm^ it does not signify the Jews’ olTcast, but the leaving 
of the Saracens, as Mr. Camden truly observes in his ‘Britannica,’ and from thence infers that the 
Soxons (who had never, that I can find, any firm footing in the country) seem not to have meddled with 
Ijicm; or it most to have only employed the Saracens (if they did mean, saith Holland’s interpolation, by 
&at means the ancient Panyms)^ .so that this seems to have been the more modem name, Which is now 
quite disused ; and these old works are now called by their more ancient name, Wlieal an Jethewon, or 
Works of the Jews ; whose aqueducts, levels, &c., are to be seen all over those parts of the country where 
tin is found, as particularly in St. Piran in the Sands, St. Agnes, &c. So that it is very probable, as Mr. 
Carew says, that these Jewish workmen were brought over here by the Flavian family, alter the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and their general dispersion.” — Carew* s “ Survey of Cornwall^ De DunstanvilUs 
edition ^ 

t In Carew’s “ Survey of Cornwall,” to which are added notes, illustrative of its history and anti- 
qufties, by the lattf Thomas Jenkins, £$q., and now first published by Francis, Lord de DunsUnville, i8tl, 
we find the following : — 

The opinion of Noah’s flood taking, as it withdrew, its course from east to west, has no other founda- 
tion than from all or most of the tin veins or loads running from east to west throughout the country ; fb^ 
which some would give a philosophical reason.” 

is likewise almost certain, that tin was first sought for in the stream works, as the prodigious 
working throughout the country of that kind, and the nature of the thing, do pleasingly show. And oft 
the failure of the streams, they were forced to have recourse to the load or meine {i,e, the rock or stohe) 
as they call it. 

** Besides these ancient stream works, which are now very irtuch worn out, we have bother sort of 
them, occasioned by the refuse and leaving of the stamping-mfils, which arc carried by the streaiha 
do^ to the lower grounds, and after many years lying, necessary to consume the mixture of bad metal and 
pQf^ (as they call it), viz. mundick, copper, &c., yield very good profit to the advehturem, whom they 
call by a particular Ti9.me. iappiers, ... Of late years, those lowlands and sands under St. Pinui» 
Arwothal, covered almost evc^ tide with the sea, have, Op its g(nng off, employed some Ihundred^ of pohr 
men, yromen, and little children, incapably of otherwise eamjng meir bread, and turned to wy good 
account to the neighbouring inhabipmts. The loHlands also nnder St, Blazey and lywardeath.” 
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Agnes, and Peitanzabula, are ail near the northern coast, byt there are no 
productive streams in any of those parishes. On the southern side, however, 
' are the streams of Perran-Arworthat, Ladock, St. Stephens, Roche, St. 
Austell, Luxillian, &c. Now, on looking at the direction which the streams 
bear from the mines, it will appear most probable that the course of the 
current which swept the tin from its original situation must have be^ from 
north to south, or rather from N.N.W. to S.S.E.” * 

To return to Carew, ho continues: “There are also taken up in such 
works certaine little tooles, heads of brasse, which some terme thunder axes 
[cells), but they make small show of any profitable use. Neither were the 

Romans ignorant of this trade, as may appear by a brass coyne of 

Domitian’s found in one of these works, and fallen into my hands ; and 
perhaps under one of those Flavians, the Jewish workmen made here their 
first arrivance. They discover® *these workes by certain tynne stones 
lying on the face of the ground, which they term shoad, as shed from the 
main load and naa^e, somewhat , smooth and round by the water’s wash 
and wearing. Where the iynding of these affordeth a tempting likelihood, 
the tynners go to work casting up trenchgs before them, in depth 5 or 6 
foote, more or lesse, as the loose ground went, and 3 or 4 in byeadth, 
gathering up such shoad as this turning of the earth doth offer to their 
sight. If any ryver thwart them, and that they resolve to search his bed, 

hee is trained by a new channel from his former course. This yieldeth a 

speedie and gainful recompense to the adventurers of the search, but I hold 
it little beneficial to the owners of the soil. 

“ To find the load workes, their first labour is also employed in seeking this 
shoad, which either lieth open on the grasse, or but shallow bye coursed. 
Having found any such, they conjectui;o by the sight of the ground wnich 
way the flood came which brought it thither, and so give a guess as 1» the 
place whercvei; it was broken off. There they sinckc a shaft or pit of five or 
six foot in lengthe, two or three foot in breadth, and seVen or eight foot in 
depth, to prove whether they may so meete with the load. By this shaf/: they 
also discerne which was the quicke ground (as they call it) that mooved* 
with the riood, and which the firm, wherein no shoad doth lie. If they miss 
the load in one place they sinckc a like shaft in another beyond that, com- 
monly farther up towards the hill, and so a third and fourth, until they light 

at last upon it.” " 

After sbme irrelevant matter on the question of the “ tynne groweth»” 
which Carew does not entirely believe, he continues: “The colour both of 
the shoad and load resembleth his bed, as the sea-sand doth the cliffes, and 
is so diversified to reddish, blackish, duskie, and such other earthly colours. 
If the load wherein the tynne lieth carrieth a foote and a half in breadth *and 
be no bverbarriers, it is accompted a verie rich work, but commonly .the 
same exceedeth not a foote, unless many loades occurre together. , When 
the new found' work intisetb with probabilitie of profit, the discoverer 
doth commonly associate himself with some more partners, because the 
cha^e ammounteth mostly verrie high for any one man's purse, except Im^ 
bey^d ordinary,' to ^reach unto;^and if the vmrke doe fail, many shoulders 

■ » ** 'Tran*. GeoL Society of 'voK p. no. * 
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will more easily support the burthen. These partners consist of either suclj 
tinners as worke to their owne behalf, or such adventurers as put in hired 
labourers. The hirelings stand at a certain wages, either by the day, which# 
may be about cightpencc, or for the yeare, being betwecne four and six * 
pounds, as their deserving can drive the bargains, at both which rates they 
musf find themselves. If the worke carrie some importance and requires 
the travaile of many hands, that hath his name, and they their overseer, 
whome they torme their captainc, such as the /V 7 , WJiila'nckuth^ in English, 
The Worke of tJic* Ditches ; Fuhtcan^ that is, The Myrie Head ; Cruegbraaz^ 
The Great BorougJi ; Scant JSIari^cls^ and many surnamed BallSy which 
betokeneth the vales where the works are sot on foote.'' 

The duties of the caotain — ^‘setting the taskes,*' ‘‘binding the workes,"' 
placing the pumps, &:c., are then ^fiilly given. “In most cases,’' continues 
Carew, “ their toylc is so extroeme, as tlufy cannot endure it more than above 
four hours in a day, but are succeeded by spells ; the residue of the time, 
they weare out at Kay/es, or like idle exercises. Thejr kaylendcr also 

alloweth them more holydayes than are wan'anted by the Church, our Jawes, 
or their own profit.” , ^ 

“Their ordinary toolcs are a pickaxe of yron, about sixteen inches 
Jiong, sharpened at one end to picke, and flat-headed at the other to 
drive; certaino little yron wedges wherewith they cleave the ruckes. They 
have also a brpod shov'(fll, the utter p^irt of yron, thci middle of tin;bre, into 
which the staffe is vslopcwise fastene d. (vSee Fig. 5, p. 30.) 

“Their manner of working in the load mines is to follow the toad 
as it lieth, cither sidelong or downe-right : both ways the deeper they 
sink the greater they find the toad. When they light upon a small vcine, 
or chance to leese the load which they wrought, by moans of certaine 
striiyjs that may hap to cross it, they begin at another place nccy at 
hand, and so draw by gesso to the main toad again. If tjic lie right 
downe they follow it sometimes to the depth of fourtie or fiftic fathom. 
These load works, Hiod. S/e. 1. 5, cap. 8, seemeth to point at where, he saith, 

• that the inhabitants of ISlcriuin Promont/ne digge up tin out of rockie 
ground. From some of their bottoms you shall at noonedayes Jiiscrie the 
Starrs ; * the workmen are lot down and taken uj^ in a stirrup, by two men who 
would winde. If the load lie slopewise, the tynners digge a convenient 
depth, and then passe forward under ground so far as the ayre will yield 
tjiem breathing, which, as it begineth to faile, they siatke a ^haft down 
thither from the top to admit a renewing vent, which, notwithstanding, their 
work is most by candlelight. In these passages they meete sometimes with 
verie loose earth, sometimes with exceeding hard rockes, and sometimes with 
gre^it streams of water. The loose earth is propped by frames of timber work 
as they go, and yet now and then falling downe, either presseth the poore 
workm^en to death, or stoppeth them from returning. To part the rockes they 
have the foremencioned axes and wedges, ]yith which md'stly they make 
speedie way, and yet (not seldome) are so tied by the teeth as a good work- 
man shall hardly be able to have three foot in space of so many weeks. 

* This p]fbves that the early miners tpust have worked»to a greater depth than it is usually supposed 
they were capable of doing. , % 
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^While thus they play the mold warps, unsavorie damps *doe ^here and there 
distemper their heads. 

• ‘‘ [Addit). — They cal it the bringing of an addit or audit when they begin 

to trench without, and carrie the same throw the ground to the tyn worke 
somewhat deeper than the water doth lie, thereby to give it passage away^ 
This addit they either fetch athwart the whole load or right from the branch 
where they worke, as the next valley ministreth the fittest opportunitie for 
vsoonest cutting into the hill ; and therefore a gentleman of good knowledge 
deduceth this name of addit — Ah adiiit ad aquas. Surely* the practice is 
cunning in device, costly in charge, and long in effecting*, and yet, when 
all is done, many times the load falleth away, and they may sing with 
Am gn si us bird, Opera et impensa pcrriitl' 

(]arew pursues his subject to tlu' l\^aner of dressing and crazing"' 
and “washing,"' and on to “melting. ’ “We will now procede," he writes, 
“to take a view of the orders and custoines most generally used by the 
tynners. Their .wprkcs, both stuut and load^ lie cither in scvcrall or in 
Toas/rel/, that is, in enclosed grounds or on commons." I'hese terms Avere in 
law as folloAvs :-r • 

“In scvcrall no mnn can search for tin without hviA'C first oljtained 
from the lorde of tin* soile, Avhu, wlien any myiu' is found, may Avorke itb 
wholly hinis«]f, or associate partners, or set it out at a farme certain, or jeave 
it umvroyght, at his pleasure. « 

“In 7oas/nl it is lawluUfor any man to make* trial of his fortune that 

€ 

■way, provided that he ackiiowlcrlgo the lorde’s ri«lu by sluirin;^' out unto 
him a certaiuo part -which they call toll: a customo savourinc>- more of 
indifferencie than the tynnors’ constitutiojis in Devon, whieh inahlc them to 
di.ts'ge for tynne in any man’s ground, ini^losed or unclosed, without lioonso, 
tribitfe, or .satisfaction. The wastrel works are reckoned amongst thuiids, 
and may pas« l|y worde or Avill.’' C)1 the rules (T sliaring, Carew says : — 
"■Doles, or shares, they m.-dee thereof, and ])ruportionably divide the 
gains and charges. The lerde of the soyle is most-whero allowed Uber^ic to* 
place one workman in everu' fifleene for himscli, at like hand with the • 
adventurers, if ho he so disposed. ” And of measures he says : — 

“ They measui’e their black (ynne by the ”///, the the dish, and the 

foofe, which containeth a pint, a potlel, a gallon, and towards two gallons.” 

‘ The tin miner, having obtained his masses of tin ore, whether large or 
small, took •them to the “ .stani])ing mill,” by which they were l^rokem, and 
then to the “crazing mill,” where tiny were reduced to a fine sand. “ How- 
ever,” says Carew, “oi late limes they mostly use wet stampers, and so 
have no need of crazing mills for their best stufie, but only for the crust of 
their tayles,” The following passage, giving several examples of file 
rudeness of the processes adopted in Carew s time, is copied at length : — 

“ The stream, after it hath forsaken the mill, is made to fall by cprtain 
degrees, one som’ewhat distant from the other, upon each of which, at every 
discent lyeth a green turfe, three or four feet square and one foot thick. Oa, 
this the tinner layeth a certain portion of the sandy tinne, and with his 
shovell softly tosseth the same to^and from, tlyit, through this stirring, the 
water which runneth over it may wash aw'»y the light earth from the tinne, 
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whicli, of a heavie/ substance, lyeth faste on the turff. Having so cleaned 
one portion, he setteth the same aside and begineth with another, until his 
labour take end with his taske. The best of those turfes (for all sorts serve* 
not) are fetched about two miles to the eastward of St. Michael’s Mount, * 
.where, at low water, they cast aside the sand and dig them up : they are full 
of r6otcs of trees, and i)n some of them nuts have been found, which con- 
firmeth my former assertion of the sea’s intrusion. After it is thus washed, 
they put the remnant into a wooden dish, broad, flat, and round, being about 
two foot over, and having two handles fastened at the side, by which they 
softly shogge the same to and fro in the water between their legges, as they 
sit over it, until what’s over of the earthie substance there was left be flitted 
away. Some of later time, with a sleighter invention and lighter labour, doe 
cause certain boys to stir it up and down with their feet, which worketh the 
same efi'ect ; the residue of this often cleaning they call ‘ black tynne,’ which 
is proportionably divided to everie of the adventurers, when the lord’s part 
hath been first deducted upon the whole. 

“ Then doth every man carry his portion to the blowing-house, where the 
same is melted with charcoal fire blown by a great pair of bellows moved 
with water-wheele, and so cast into pieces of a long and thicke squareness, 
^^from three hundred to four hundred pounds weight, at which time the 
owner’s marko is set thereon.” Carew then wastes many words of con- 
dolence on tlje tinners, and expresses his wonder that “ any gaine could 
traine men to undertake such pains and perile.” He then continues : “ During 
the tinne thus melting in the blowing-house, divers light sparkles thereof are, 
by the forcible wind which the bellows sendeth forth, driven up to the thatched 
roof. For which cause the owners doc; once in seven or eight years burn' 
those houses, and find so much of this light tin in the ashes as payeth for the 
new. building, with a gaineful overplus. A strange practice (certes), for thrift’s 
sake to set our house on fire. Others do frame the tunnels of -the chimnies 
very large and slope, therein to harbour those sparkles and to save the 
-burning. This casualtie may bee worth the owner some ten pounds by the 
year or better if his mill have store of sutors. But sithence I gathered 
liticks to the building of this poor nest. Sir Francis Godolphin (whose kind 
helpe hath much advanced this my playing labour), entertained a Dutch 
mineral man, and taking light from his experience, but building thereon 
farre more profitable conclusions of his own invention, hath practised a more 
jjaving way in these matters, and besides made tynne with good profit of that 
refuse which the tynners rejected as nothing worth.” 

The following note on the “History of Mining,” and especially of the 
“ old men’s workings,” is of interest : “ On the granite bosses of Cornwall, 
especially at Wendron and St. Just, most of the lodes appear to have been 
discovered and worked a long time back ; the remains of the workings mark 
the course of the lodes, and the lodes may be traced by these workings on their 
backs, called the ‘old men’s workings.’ The lajid appears to have been searched 
very closely, as almost every tin lode has been thus w’orked on, done by 
‘cross-iecning (cos-teaning), sinking shallow pits, on the surface, and observing 
the shoa4 stones beneath the soil. These lodes are worked to such a depth 
as the miners could go,witho\it machinery^ and the tradition at Wendron is 
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that the water and tin stuiF were drawn up by kibbles. There is a little mine 
about a.milc south of Cam Menelez Hill where the old men worked down 
Jlhirty fathoms, where the water now requires a steam-engine, 40-inch cylinder, 
with a plunger 7 feet stroke and 1 1 inches diameter, making five strokes a 
minute, to keep the water — 144 gallons a minute (area 95 inches, equal to' 
144 gallons a minute). The tradition of the neighbourhood is, that before the 
introduction of the steam-engine, about 150 kibbles were at work there 
drawing water and tin stuff, and this, from the present amount of water, 
appears to be about the quantity of labour required. ‘Ifhe old men' 
seem to have hunted up the wliole country for tin lodes, and worked as 
far as practicable with their means.” — N. Whitley. 

The period at which the use of gunpowder was introduced into our mines 
has been a subject of much dispute., Mr. Hawkins thinks that it cannot be 
traced high(jr than the beginning of the last century, or a century later than 
its invention in Germany. Mr. Davis Gilbert, in 1792, stales that he 
believes gunpowd?!r*tc»have been introduced by the Germans in the eastern 
mining districts of Cornwall. One old man informed Mr. Gilbert that it 
was first used in* the district of Lcland, Zolinor, and St. Ives, about ninety 
years previousljr [i.c. 1700), by two men who came from the east, named Bell 
and Case, and that they affected to keep their operations a secret, suffering 
no one to see* them charge the holes.*' * 

I havc*bcen favoured with the following extract from an old register in the 
parish of Breage, which fixes’the period more decidedly. 

“Thomas Hpsly, senior, of Chilcliumpion, parish of Jiaih anti Wells in Somersetshire, he was the 
man that broiif»ht ihnt raree ii ventiun of shooting the rocks, winch came hcie in June, 1689, and he died 
at the ball, and was buried at Breag the 16th day of Dcccmbci, in the yeare of our Lord Christ 1689. 

“A correct extract from an old liicage Rcgistei. “ hjiw. W. Prid.mork, 

* “ Vicar of Brcagc.’* 

IVft*. Thomas Tonkin, who added numerous notes to Carew's “Survey of 
Cornwfill/' wfitiTig July gth, 1733, says : “When they m(X‘t with rocks and 
very hard ground, as sometimes they do, with such as require not only three 
weeks, but three months, to hew so many feet through the same, they 
formerly burnt furze and faggots, &c., to break the rocks \ but that proving# 
insufficient, and v(xy often fatal to the workmen, by the .sudden change of 
wind, which drove down the smoke upon them and suffocated them, they 
\^}tauc of laic ^ad recourse to gunpowder^ by boring holes in them, in the nature 
of mining of towns besieged. But this device has been likewise attended with 
many sad accidents, by the powder taking fire too soon by a .spark struck* 
from the rod in driving ; which hath of late been much remedied by a method 
introduced from abroad by Major Josex>h vSawle, as used in the mines in 
sieges : and that by not using of any rod, but by covering the powder and 
fuse with fine earth, which answers full well as if the sttipple was 
rammed in.'* 

From this it evident that gunpowder was but very little usdd in 
Tonkin's time, although it is clehr that Epsly, a working miner, introduce^ 
it to the mines in Cornwall forty-four years before Tonkin wrote. 

Mr. Piyce states that he saw a note from Mr. Scawen, as Vice-Warden 
of the' St^aimaries, in which he complained, as we have already stated^ 

* Transactions of the Royal Geologi^ Society of domwall.*’ 

F 2? • 
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that the tin revenues were small. This was only a temporary depression, 
for in the reigns of James I., about 1620, and Charles I., about ij530, the 
amount of block tin yearly was from 1,400 to 1,600 tons. It was also founcf^ 
by the last two farms in Queen Anne’s reign (about 1710), and the beginning 
^of Qeorge I.’s (1715), that block tin, one year with another, amounted to some- 
thing more than 1,600, so that in the space of i to years its mean proportion 
was equal to 1,500 tons per annum. Since that lime a gradual increase for 
thirty years followed. In 1742 a proposal was made by the Mines Royal Com- 
pany in LondoTi to raise ^140,000 to encourage the tin trade, by farming that 
commodity for seven years at a certain price. A committee of Cornish gentle- 
men were appointed to consider the proposals, and they reported “ that the 
quantity of tin raised yearly in Cornwall, at any average for many years last 
jDast, hath been about 2,100 tons,* and resolved that;^3 9^- grain tin, and 
£3 5^* per hundred for common tin, arc? th(i lowf'st prices for which such 
tin should bo sold to the contractor, exclusive of all coinage duties and 
fees.'’ ^ , # 

Pryce says, 1778: ^^It is a fact that wo have coined 3,600 tons erf block 
tin in one year, cind for the last twenty yc‘ars the annual average has 
been, about 3,000 tons, which is double the quantity coined annually but 
^ sixty years ago, and one-third increase for the last thirty.” 

As, with the close of the eighteenth century, the practice oV ‘^streaming 
for tin” was* gradually passing away, from the exhaustion of tiro alluvial 
deposits, this ajipcars to b(j the proper place to introduce some examination 
of the conditions under which this .v/razw /ni was found. 

The accumulation of gravels in the valleys of (Cornwall, and in many of 
the slight(ir depressions on the widespread moors of tlio county, and on the 
side of hills, all show that the powerful action of water in the state of flo(id 
hailed to this distribution of detrital matt(T. There cannot be a doubt but 
that all the stanniferous gravels ha\'c bocui derived from the (fecomposition 
of the rocks situated in the higher grounds, iind that Iheit present position 
' is due to the influence of torrents. Sir IJcmry do la Beche says: '^If we 
^regard the surface of Cornwall, in which a crust of dccomposecl or disinte- 
grated rock now exists, one arising from the action of atmospheric influences, 
and imagine a body of water to rush violently over it, carrying this disiti- 
tegrated or decomposed surface, before it down to the present valleys, streamer 
tin would be found in them, much as it has been hitherto discovered, though 
»not perhaps so abundantly, if wo infer from the present mode eff occurrence 
of tin ores so comparatively near the surface in many lodes, that a previous 
surface, now removed, may have been still richer with respect to this metal 
than that which we now find.”"^ 

It appears in St. Agnes, a district remarkably rich in stanniferous 
deposits, that the evidences of dislocation, of slides and heaves in the mines 
of Penhalls and Wheal Kitty, distinctly prove that many hundred feel of 
matter have been removed from the surface. Indeed, the indications of 
^denudation over all parts of the western peninsula are obvious, from 
Dartmoor to the Land's End. 


' • ‘‘Report on the Geology of C<)mwalJ, Devon, aSd West Somerset.*^ 

F.R.S. 1839. ^ 


By Henry T. de la Beche, 
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• Those who have studied the decomposed Granite neaj St. Austell, 
traverse^ as it is by a multitude of branches and strings of oxide of tin, 
^•would have little difficulty in perceiving that if a body of water were made 
to rush over it, the decomposed Granite would be readily removed, and that 
the broken up strings and branches of tin ore Avould bo rolled into peb^des* 
and distributed, just as the stream tin now occurs, down the valleys in the 
neighbourhood. The specific gravity of stream tin varies, according to its 
purity, from 5-6 to b-g. 


The specific ofravity of Gmnitc i? from .... 2’02to2-74 

Aij^illaccou-^ Slate and Grauwackc „ .... 2-64 ,, 2-St 

Scholl lock ,, . . . . 2*86 

(juartz ,, .... 2*0^ 

J^clspir ,, .... 2-t;^ ,, 2-6 o 

iMica ., .... 2-6; 


The following is an abstract frftm Pryce : Tin stones must come to rest, 
from the diini nished velocity of the water, long before any of the other materials 
do so. When, thor<3fpr^, the transporting water can no longer carry tin stones 
onwards, it will be capable of pushing forwards, or of retaining in mechanical 
suspension, the other gravel associated with, it, so that a fundamental layer 
of t'n-stone pebbles might be accumulated at the bottom of a valley and 
remain settled, while lighter 1 )Otli( S were driven or carried forward, or driven < 
over it, due allowance being made for the forms and volumes of the oom- 
ponent pcM'ts of the whole transported detritus, iron-stone pebbles included. 

Streaming’, ^or washing the deposits in the valleys, or holloAvs, and sepa- 
rating the heavy oxide of tin, black tin, from the pebbles or sand with 
which it is mixed, is a simple (operation. It was, without doubt, at one time 
the only method by v/hich the (iornish tinner obtained the valuable metal 
with which he traded ^vith the merchants, of 'fyre and Sidon. When it was 
found that the debris to which attention was at first given had been derived 
from the rocke, ijaturally the miners began to search the cliffs, where there 
were any indications of any metal, and lu'nce wo find in some districts the 
rocks have been pierced w'ith numerous holes, the oldest example of mijiing • 
left to tell us of the operations of the “ Old iMcn.” Pryce continues : — ^ 

“ When a ‘ Stream Tinner’ observed a place favourable in situation, he took 
a lease, commonly called a Mif, of the landowner, or lord of the fee, for such 
a spot of ground, and agreed to pay him a certain part, clear of all e.x.pcnse, 
in black tin — that is, tin made clean from all waste and ready for smelting. 
The consideration was generally one sixth, seventh, eighth, or nii^th, as wai 
settled between them; or, instead thereof, he contracted to employ so 
many men and boys annually in his stream works, and to pay the land- 
owner for liberty, from twenty to thirty shillings a year for each man, and 
so in proportion for every boy ; that is, lor twelve shillings monthly wages, 
he articled to pay the lord half as much as for a man. 

“ He then sank a hatch (shaft), three, five, or seven fathoms deep, to the 
rocky shelf or clay, on both of which in the same valley the tin was frequently 
stratified, without any difference in its being more abundant in one than tho, 
other. It is found in different places, at various depths, and sometimes 
stratified, between what is called a first, second, or third shelf. ^ . . The 
stratum of stream tin may be from one t® ten feet thickness or more ; in 
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breadth from one fathom to almost the width of the valley ; and in size from 
a walnut to the finest sand, the latter making the principal par]: of the 
stream, which is intermixed with stones, gravel, and clay, as it was torrf, 
from the adjacent hills. 

^ “ When ho sank down to the tin stratum, he took a shovelful of it and 

waSlied off all the waste, and from the tin which was left behind upon the . 
shovel, ho judged whether that ground was worth the working or not. If it 
was proving work,* he then got clown to the lowest or deepest part of the 
valley, and dug an open trench, like the tail or km) slovan of an cidit, which 
was called a level, taking the utmost care to lose no leads in bringing it homo 
to the stream. This level served to drain and carry off all the water and waste 
from the workings, in proportion as there was a weak or powerful current of 
water to nm through it. Some places might have been very poor, ahcl not 
worth the expense of working ; others again very rich, and thence called 
Bcuhcylc or Living vStream, as was most commonly the case if it were of a 
grmiaiir nature, which, being more lax and sandy, wa^ more easily separated 
from its native place, or lode, and therefore more abundant and srich in 
quality according to the known excellence of grouan tin, 

‘‘ In the latter case the streamer carried off what was called the over- 
burden, viz, loose earth, rubble, or stone, which covered the stream, so far and 
so large, as he could manage with conveniency to his employment. If in the 
progress of his working he was hindered, he leaned (or laded} it out with a 
scoop, or discharged it by a hand pump ; but tf those simply methods were 
insufficient, he erected a rag-and-chain pump, so called, or if a rivulet of water 
were to be rented cheaply at grass (ix. at the surface), he erected a water- 
wheel with balance bobs, and thereby kept his workings clear of superfluous 
water by discharging it into his^level ; meanwhile his men dug up the 
stream tin and washed it at the same time, by casting every shovelful of 
it, as it rose, into a iy(\ which was an inclined jflaiie of boards for the water 
to run off, about four feet wide, four high, and nine feet long, in which, with 
, shovels, they turned it over and over again under a cascade of water, that 
washed through it and separated the waste from the tin, until it became half 
‘tin. 

“ Though there was little dexterity in this manoeuvre, yet care was requisite 
to throw off the stenf^ or rubble, from the tye to itself, whilst another picked^ 
out the stones of tin from the garde^ or smaller fryajiy part of it. During 
this operation, the best of the tin, by its superior gravity, collected in the 
head of the tye directly under the cascade, and by degrees became more 
full of waste as it descended from that place to the end or tail of the tye, 
which was not worth saving. If there was a copious stream of water near 
at hand, they cast the refuse into it, by which it was carried so far as to 
make its exit into the sea. After the tin was thus partly dressed in raising 
it, they carried it to grass, and when a competent quantity had been col- 
lected they proceeded to dress it for bkming [ix, for smelting in small black 
furnaces which are called ‘ blming-hoiiscs 

“Ihere are several ways of dressing this kind of tin; but the general 
method is to make what ^they call a ^ Gotincc^ which is nothing more 
than a small tye, an4 what' in cnining parts is called strike^ in which tho 
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smaller tin is washed over again, as was done before in the ty^ but with a less 
current of water and a larger degree of care and caution, lest the tin be 
• carried olF with it. The richer part of the tin lies nearest the head of the 
gounce, which is carefully taken up, divided, or kept separate, according to 
its goodness, and put into large vats, or kieves ; while the waste that lies in 
the hinder part of the gounce is dressed over again, till all the tin is taken 
out, and the remaining waste becomes absolute refuse. The tin is then 
sifted through wood or wire sieves, whereby the greater particles are divided 
from the smaller. By this method, likcwist*, the waste from its levity lies 
uppermost in the sieve, which is carefully skimmed off and laid aside to 
work over again. The smallest tin which passes through the wire sieve is 
put into another finely woven horsehair sieve called a Dillucr^ by which, 
and the skill of the workman, it is maj[lc merchantable. Some of the 
nodules, or lumps of tin, are blo\tn or snndted as they come out of the tye, 
but those ^vhich are mixed with waste are put with the refuse of the garde and 
poor tin, which w<ir£\,in the tails of the t}^; and gounce, and being sent to 
the stamping-mill are triturated and pulverised, so that all waste may be 
cleared from tho tin by sundry ablutions, the same as are performed in the 
dressing of mine tin. , 

“ Stream tin, being prepared and made ready for blowing with a charcoal 
fire, is carried to tho blast furnace, or ‘ blowing-house ; ’ where focmerly 
the tinner might have his tin blown, paying the owner of <;he house 20s. 
for every tide.or twelve houffs, for which the blower was obliged to deliver 
to the tinner, at the ensuing coinage, one hundred gross weight of white 
tin (metallic tin) for every three feet, or 180 lbs. of stream tin so blown, which 
is equal to fourteen pounds of metal for twenty of mineral, clear of all 
expense. , 

'* Now that the blowing-houses are farmed, the tin is usually blowup and 
sold by sample, as the mine tin is at the reverberating furnaces. Tho 
furnace itself for blowing the tin is called ‘ the castle,' on account of its 
strength, being of massive stones cramped together, with iron, to ensure the 
united forqe of fire and air. This fire is made with charcoal excited by two* 
large bellows, which are worked by a water whecd, the same as the iron 
forges. They are about 8 feet long’, and 2-]- wi<Ic at the broadest part. 
The fireplace or castle is about 0 feet perpendicular, 2 feet wide in tho top 
parjteach way, and about 14 inches in the bottom, all made of moor-stone and 
clay well cemented and cramped together. The pipe or nose of c^ach Ivellows 
is fixed lo inches high from the bottom of the castle, in a large piece of 
wrought iron called the Hearth eye. The tin and charcoal are laid in the 
furnace, straimn super straium, in such quantities as are thought propen so 
that from 8 to 12 cwt. of tin, by the consumption of twenty-four sixty-gallon 
packs of charcoal, may bo smelted in a tide, or twelve hours. Those 
l3ellows are not only useful for igniting the charcoal, but they throw in a 
steady and powerful air into 'the castle, which, at the same time that it 
smelts the tin, forces it out also through a hole at the bottom, aboVjt 
4 inches high and i-|- inch wide, into a moor-stone trough 6^ feet high and 
I foot wide, called the ‘ float,' jvhence it i^ laded into lesser troughs or 
moulds, ’each of which contains al^out 3 cwt. of metal called slabs. ‘Blocks,’ 
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or ‘ Pieces of tin/ bf a well-known form and size, are sold in every market 
in Europe, and it is sold also in bars and bundles, which, on account of its 
superior quality, is known by the name of ‘ grain tin.’ This brought a price ' 
formerly of 7s., and is further advanced the last two or three years to los. 
or 1 2S. per hundred more than mine tin is sold for, because it is smelted 
from* a pure mineral by a charcoal fire; Avhercas mine tin is usually cor- 
rupted with mundic and other minerals, and is smelted with a bituminous 
fire, which communicates a harsh sulphurous injurious quality to the metal ” 
{Pryce, 1778). ' _ „ , . 

Borlase was so careful an observer, tliat it is important to collate his 
description of mines and niininjijf in his day. There are several streams of 
tin in St. Stephen, liraael, wSt. Ewe, St. Blazy, and other places, but the 
most considerable stream of tin in Cornwall is that of St. Austell Moor, 
which is a narrow valley about a furlonj^wido (in some places somewhat 
wider), running nearly tliree miles from the town of St. Austell southward 
to the sea. On (jach side, and at the head above St..,A^ist(ilI, are many 
hills, betwixt which there tire little valleys wliich all discharge their waters, 
and whatever else they receive from the higher grounds, into vSt. Austell 
Moor, whence it ha^ipens that the ground of tliis moor is all adventitious for 
about three fathoms deep, the ‘Shodes” and streams from the hills on each 
being hero collected and ranged into floors, according to their weight and 
the successive, dates of their coining thither. The uppermost coat consists 
of thin layers of (^arth, clay, and pebbly gravel, about 5 feet deep. The 
next stratum is about 6 feet deep, more stony, tho stones pebbly formed, 
with a gravelly sand intermixed. These two coverings being removed, they 
find great numbers of tin stones from the bigness of a goose egg, and 
sometimes larger down to the size of the finest sand. The tin is inserted in 
a striatum of loose smoothed stones, from a foot diameter downwards to the 
smallest pebble. From the present surface of the ground doAvn* to the solid 
rock or karn, is eighteen feet as a medium. In the solid rock there is no tin. 
The stream tin is of the purest kind, and great part of it, without any other 
management than being washed upon the spot, brings thirteen j)arts from 
tfventy at the melting-house.* 

Streams of tin arc thus described by Dr. Borlase : These streams are 
of different breadths, seldom less than a fathom, oftentimes scattered, though 
in different ejuantities, over the whole width of the moor, bottom, or valley, 
in which they are found ; and when several such streams meet they often- 
times make a very rich floor of tin, one stream proving as it were a magnet 
to the metal of the other.” 

In the tenement of Douran, in the parish of St. Just (Penrith), in the 
yeai- 1738, there was a very singular stream of tin discovered. The ore was 
pulverised, betwixt one foot and one foot and a half in depth or thickness, 
of various breadth. In the moory ground, where it was first discovered, it 
had a back of soil or gravel over it only two.feet high ; but, as the stream 
advanced farther east, it had still a higher covering, till at last it had all 
Douran Hill (which may be about forty feet perpendicular) over it, the 

* upon delivering twenty pounds of vhis tinstone at tKfe smelting-housei the smelter will contract to 
deliver to the owner’s order thirteen pounds of lAhlted tin ajt the coinage. 
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^stream still continuing its horizontal position. Dr. l 3 orlase, led by the 
'prevailing opinion of his day, refers this to the action of the waters of the 
* deluge, but he does this verj'' doubtfully, and asks : But whether this 
remarkable position of arenaceous tin is owing to the waters of the flood 
(which indeed is a most fertile solution of subterraneous difficulties, bijit 
I fear too often recurred to), may be wedl questioned.** He then gives 
an explanation of his own endeavours to free his mind of the trammels 
of tradition, but it is very unsatisfactory, sincc^ it is purely h)'’^pothctical, and 
unsupj)ortcd by any natural evidences. However, he giv^s a very satis- 
factory descrii^tion of another remarkabhi tin strc‘am, which was working 
in his days (1758;. 

The ‘V^/'/v/,*’ or top of the lode, is particularly noticed by Dr. Borlase in 
his ‘‘Natural History of C(3rnwall.** “'Jj[he lode has its top covered over 
with a pcircel of loose stones and earth, usually of the same impregnate, 
though in a less degree, of the same colour and cement as thd lode, and this 
in Cornwall we cval/ tjie ‘broil* of the lode. 

“This broil not being conhiKnl betwixt rocks, as the lode is, is frequently 
found to have b(Hm disiurb(*d, and somt^ljmos wholly dissipated, especially 
when the walls of the fissure roach up to-day, as ihvy do in nake(J karns 
(cairns), but wluTe there is a layer of rubble, or stiff deep clay above thf; 
fissure, wliibh is much oftener the ca.^e, then the broil is always /ound 
covering the lode and brooding as it wore ov(H* the In^asures beneath. 

“The broi] is found in great('r quantity in the valleys than in the tops or 
sides of hills; on the level ground it is but just moved from its first station, 
and spread on each side of the vein in an equaljle manneu*; but, if the lode 
has any declivity near it, thcjii many of the loose stones of the broil are found 
strewn down the hill. In Cornwall we ^all these <lispersed parts of the broil 
‘ shodes.* '* * 

Tonkin states, in a note to Carew*s “Surva^y of Ca^rnwall,** that as kite as 
1733 the shafts were very unimportant. “As for the damps, they often cure 
them by sinking a new shaft, Avhich they Ccdl an air shaft, and wheje thot 
cannot bq> convenitmtly done by bellows and pipes of haid or leather, af 
method taken I'rom Dr. Brown’s ‘ Travels and Observations on the Mines in 
Hungary,’ p. 107. This was ^lut in practice the first time by my father, to 
carry on vSt. (ircorgeAdit in Guonlaze, St. Agnes, where by reason of the great 
depth [at least forty fathoms from the grass) it 'teas impossible to sink a shaft ; 
and so toliave succeeded without this invention; since which pt has he^n 
tried in other places with like good success. But note that this was 
invented by the l.ord St. Albans, and practised in Wales by his servant 
Thomas Bushell, Esqr.** t 

Lord De Dunstanville adds a note to this. “ From the search which^has 
been made during so many centuries for stre m tin in Cornwall and Devon, 
it is difficult to obtain sections of unmoved ground at present, except yi situa- 
tions where the tin-stone pebbles are not very abundant. Hence Ave can form 
a very inadequate idea of the great accumulations Avhich must have been 
first worked, and consequently of the tin-stone pebbles SAvept into the bottom 

» * Perhaps from theT^ntonic word Sh«$ten, to pour forth, 

t Fuller's “Worthies ia Wales, ’ A p. 4. , 
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of valfeys, or into b^sin-shaped depressions (such as occur at the Tregoss# 
Moors, and on *the north of Wendron), by the body of water which appears 
to have passed over this land. Traces of stream works are to be seen from 
Dartmoor to the Land's End, often in depressions on the higher grounds, 
for example, on the former elevated region, whence tin pebbles have long 
ceasetl to be obtained, being the works of the old mcn^ as the ancient miners 
are universally termed in Devon and Cornwall. 

Though the richest deposits seem to have been well worked, and the 
ground turned over twice or thrice, the tin-stones rejected at one time 
becoming valuable from ilieir comparative scarcity at another, there is still 
enough of unmoved ground here and there working to encible us to judge of 
the accuracy of the general geological facts stated to be observable in con- 
nection with the tin-grounds. T^is is more particularly the case where 
modern enterprise has directed works biftoath the level of the sea, as at 
Pentuan : or, abstracted the tin-stone pebbles from beneath the silt and sands 
of an estuary, permitting the latter gradually to fill up flif space once occu- 
pied by the tin-ground, as is now done in Restronget Oeek, near Falrrwuth, 
which will be referred to in the section devoted to detrital tin deposits, when 
a section of the Happy-Union Streamwork at Pentuan, as observed in 1829 
Ijy Mr. Colenso, will be especially noticed. 

information collected respecting the cutting of the ‘Par Canal, 
and from mining operations, it would appear that the tin grourwl in the 
neighbouring valley of Par was covered by markio deposits tc^ a level that 
would correspond with that observed in the St. Austell Valley ; and it is 
worthy of note that when the cutting of Par Canal was effected at Pons Mill, 
near St. Blazey, granite blocks were found arranged for a^stono bridge nearly 
20 feet beneath the gravel, which ha^l accumulated upon it in no small quan- 
tity,* probably from the washings of the tin Streamworks higher up the vaHey, 
sections of which have been published by Mr. William Jory ll^nwood,* The 
following is a section obtained by Mr. M^Lauchlan from Captain Barrett, of 
East Crinnis mine. One seen in a shaft sunk in a part of the lower ground 
jiear tlie Par estuary ; — ^ 

Fi'ct. Inches. 

1. River deposit 16 

2. Confused mass of mud, sand, clay, and stones, which has been disturbed by 

the “ stream linneis 7 0 

3. Mud, clay, ancf \cgctable matter, apparently an old surface . . . .So 

4. Fine sand, containing sea-shells, like cockles, and on the top rolled pebbles. ^ o • 

5. Mud, clay, sand, wood, nuts, and other vegetable productions mixed . *30 

6. Tin ground, resting upon an uneven surface of slabs . . .6 inches to 0 feet f 

In the Carnon valley, on the north of P'alraouth,.ancl up the continuation 
of tRat valley inland, in the direction of the Gwennap mines, wo have another 
example of tin ground partly beneath marine accumulations, and partly 
covered by common river detritus. 

The following is a section of another of the Carnon stream works, by 
Mr. W. J. I Ten wood, than whom no man had a more perfect acquaintance 
with the diverse operations of mining and streaming in Cornwall : — 

* ‘“Transactions of the Geoli^ical Society of IJomwall,” vol. iv. pp. 60-64. , 

t Sir Henry de la F^pche's “ RepofC on the (^ology of Devon ana Comwali.*' 
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Feet. Inches. 

Sand and mud {River wash) ....... ,,30 

Silt and shells {Three successive beds) o lo 

.Sand and shells (A stream of fresh water percolates this bed) . . .20 

Silt {Three beds) ............ 


Sand and shells 


Silt, mixed with shells in large quantities ....... 

Silt, in some places containing stones ........ ^ 

Wood, moss, leaves, nuts, See., all of a dark colour, resembling what has been ' 

charred ; a few oyster-shells, animal remains, those ol the deer being most 
abundant, and so 7 ne humafi skulls ........ I 0 

Towaids the sea the bed 8 cntiicly disappears, giving place to 7, which 


reposes on 

The liu ground, which consists of rounded masses of tin ore, in some cases 
immixcd with any other substances; in othcis, in a matrix of quartz and 
schorl, with rounded pieces of slate, granite, and quartz, varying in thick- 
ness from a lew inches to . . . . . . . . .120* 


The shelf y or surface of rock, ujDon which the whole reposes, is composed 
of the ordinary Clay-Slate (killasj. of Corhwall. 

The higher stream work.s at Carnon have been for some years abandoned, 
the search for stream tin btnng confined to the bottom of Restronget Creek. 
At this point works have recently been carried on by JNTessrs. Taylor, by 
sinking a cylinder througli the tidal waters of the estuary, and working 
underneath the creek upon the tin ground. 

Sir Henry de la Beche says, after remarking that the stream tin found 
in the north of Cornwall, as well as on the south, was covered by marihe 
deposits to a certain height up the valley, continues, ^Hlere also (Carnon 
Stream; on the south, a bed in Avhich vegetable remains ^ire abundant, chiefly 
oak trees (?;, the roots of which were described to us as standing in the 
position in which they appear to have grown, rests on the tin ground towards 
the seaward termination of the valley.’’ t 

Mr, Edward Smith gave, in 1837, the following section of Carnon Stream - 
This name has been given to a long Jii*ie of works, so that the minor details 
may be expected to vary during the distance : — 

1. Mud and gravel ........... 7 tcel. 

2. Gramlc gi.neJ, intermingled with small piece‘i resembling charcoal, and a 

few shells ............ 4 t '' 

3. Fine gravel, mud, and shells 12 „ 

■' About this depth are several irregular strata of oysters, about 4 or 5 feet g 

in thickness, extending iiregularly, and witlnn 4 01 5 feet of the tin 
ground. 

4. Closer mud, intermingled witli shells *9 ,, 

In this stratum have been found several branches and tnmks of trees, some 
ol which had evident marks of having been cut with an axe or other 
sharp instrument ; horns and bones of slags, likewise human skulls. 

5. Tin giou lid, varying from ........ i foot to 6 „ , 


ShodeSy as defined by Dr. Borlase, requires attention : Tin is also 
disseminated on the sides of hills in single stones, sometimes a furlong or 
more distant from these lodes, and sometimes these loose stones are found 
together in great numbers, making one continued course from i to 10 feet, 
deep, which we call a sfreamy and when there is a good quantity of it the 
tinners call it, in the Cornish tongue, Bcuhcylcy or a Living Stream ; that is, a 
course of stones impregnated with tin. In like manner, when the stone has 
a small appearance of tin, they say it is just alive ; when no metal, it is said 
to be deady and the rubble which contains no metal is called deadsS 

* * Transactions of the GdJ^logical Society ot Cornwall,” vol. iv. p. 58. 

t Geological Survey of Cornwall and Devon,” 1835. ^ 
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In the reign of Queen Anne the tin mines of Cornwall were in a most • 
depressed condition, and several attempts were made to induce the Ggvern- 
ment to give some assistance to the tin miners. This led eventually to a 
Convocation, or Parliament of Tinners^' from which the miners of Corn- 
Wtdl were led to expect great benefits. The following condensed statement 
of this extraordinary meeting will therefore form an interesting supplement 
to the Historical .Sketch of the History of our Earliest Mining Operations. 

A Journal of the Convocation of four and twenty Stannators, or Parlia- 
ment of Tinners for the Stannari(\s of ("ornwall, held at Truro the 20th day 
of February, in the eighth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lady Queen 
Anne, before the Hon. Hugh Boscawen, Esq., Lord Warden of the Stan- 
naries of ("ornwall and ^^evon, &c. cVc., and l^y several prerogatives con- 
tinued and put over unto the 20th, day of April, in the ninth year of Her 
Majesty's reign, a.d. 1710. A 

The Lord Treasurer Godolphin sent down his nephew, the Lord Warden, 
with a commission from the Queen to call a Convocation, .and with articles 
and instructions for the said new farm. Mr. 'ronkin represents that’ the 
“ generality of the people, who seldom trouble their heads with what may 
come after, were very fond of Hhc new farm.' But it was not so with most 
of the gentlemen and principal owners of tin mines.’' Tliey are said to have 
been very indifterent as to a farm, as being truly sensible of ^hose mis- 
chiefs that might attend it, and wen; therefore for taking their chance ; or if 
there must bo a farm, were resolved not to accept of it but i)n the same 
terms with the former, and a redress of the great grievances occasioned by 
the surplus tin beyond what was contracted for." 

The Convocators returned, ‘‘ as they were known to be, in the true interest 
of their country," were divided into two parties — the one of fourteen, distin- 
guished by the title of AntiAVardenisis^ or the country party; the other 
called JVardfniists, or the court party. • • 

In these debates it was soon discovered that the neutral gentlemen had 
aaceded to the Wardenists, and therefore the Anti-Wardenists resolved to 

t 

avoid the consideration of the Lord W.trdcn’s speech, &c., till those two 
members were returned. To which an unforeseen accident gave them a fair 
handle likewise, for this very evening some hot-headed fellows, pretending 
a great deal for the country’s welfare, and finding that the majority of the 
Convocation, &c. &c., were against a farm on the terms proposed, sent ^to 
all. the tinners in the neighbourhood to force the Convocation to a‘ farm. 

Hf'e Sahhaii, viccsimo sccundo die Apriks. By sun-rising this morning the 
tinners, and all the mob round the country, to the number of at least 5,000 
or 6,000, were come to town according to their summons, and behaved them- 
selves in a very disorderly manner. The result, however, of this tumultuous 
’ gathering was that the Lord Warden came forthwith to the Convocation, 
and having ordered the door of the Coinage Hall to be thrown open, which 
was immediately filled with a crowd of people, he rose up an^ made a short 
speech to this purpose — that the Convocators had the real interest of their 
country truly at heart, and that they would, he had no doubt, pursue the 
best methods to obtain it, an^ that, for his part, they would not show 
their regard to him in a ^better manner th^n by departing immediately to 
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* their respective homes. Upon which the crowd gavh a loud huzza, ^nd 
gradually dispersed. ' ^ 

\ After several days of very angry and often wordy discussion, it was 
resolved, ‘‘That this Convocation is willing to contract with Her Majesty 
for the tin of Cornwall for seven years, from the first day of June ne2;t, 
according to the articles of instruction annexed to the Lord Warden's 
commission for holding this Convocation/' 

It was ordered that the title of the deed drawn up should be — “ That the 
title thereof be ‘ An Act of ConvocaCon, or Parliament Tinners, for a 
contract with the lion. Lord Warden, on behalf of Her Majesty, for the 
tin of Cornwall for seven years, to commence the first day of June, 1710/" 
The Convocation attended by amingeinciit in the Coinage Hall, to meet the 
Lord Warden, and gave assent and confirmation to the Act for a contract 
with Her Majesty for the Lin oCConiwalL 

!Mr. Toiikin quaintly says, “Thus under this Convocation, which met 
with great expectations, of Avhat they would do for keeping up the price of 
tin, and restoring and confirming iho laws, customs, and constitutions of the 
Stannaries, d//t perforviL d at allS 

IMany of the mines <.)t (.'urnwall have been worked under conditions of 
exceeding difficulty ; but no (.-ase of mining enterprise shows so completely 
th(j persov?;rance of the Cornish miner, and his disregard of difficulties, as 
that of Jiis sinking a sliafl in Die middle of tlie sea, and wcvrking for some 
time a tin mine of much promise, called Hic Wherry^ near Penzance, 
midway between Ni'wlyn and ]\m/ance. 

This most singular mining work was executed more than a century ago, 
near the shore. At low water, in a place where a gravelly bottom was left 
bare, there was discuvercMl a multitude of small veins of tin ore, which 
crossed each other in e\'ery dinTtioii and ran through llu* Elvan rocks This 
ridge of rack Jutting intc» the Mount's Bay also contained tliis mineral in 
considerable quantiti'cs. On several occasions tin minors had worked upon 
these small veins at low water, espc-cially at spring lidos ; but the black tin 
thus discovered rarely paid lor the time and labour expended. • 

* The Piicos of Tin j*ci cwt . (lom i rS j tu the end uf tlu" century, fiom the Report of the Sefect 
Committee of the House of Con' m the Sl.Uc ol the ihjmh Wool fiade ' 
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The following quantities of Tin were supplied by the ^liners of Cornwall, under the Stocking System, to 

ilic East India Company 


From October, 1703 to 

Apiil, I 79 f 

tons 

1252 

rwts. qrs. 

16 2 

lbs. 

17 

^ December, 1794 

iVIay, 1795 

1202 

5 

0 

26 

Tanuaiy, 179O 

June, 179O 

1202 

4 

I 

14 

December, 1 79O 

Apnl, 1797 

IOO2 

4 

0 

9 

Novembei, 1797 

March, 1798 

1229 

16 

I 

15 
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May, 1799 
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J 7 

1 

24 

November, 1799 

April. 1800 
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ro 

3 

7 


* Th^ annual produce of tlie Tin Mmes^^f Comwap, from 11750 to.th<; present time, will be found in 
the Appendix. ' ^ 
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The first attempts to work this singular mine are said to have been* 
made towards ^he beginning of the last century, when the small vgins of 
tin were first observed to cross the rocky shoal which is exposed to view at 
low water. How long this first party of miners persevered in their difiicult 
enterprise, and what were the mechanical aids of which they availed them- 
selves* is not known ; but the works, after being sunk to the depth of a very 
few fathoms in the rock, were abandoned. 

About the year 1778 a poor miner in the parish of Breage, whose name 
was Thomas Cuttis, had the boldness to renew the attempt. The distance of 
the shoal from the neighbouring beach at high water is about 120 fathoms; 
and this, in consequence of the shallowness of the beach, is not materially 
lessened at low water. It is calculated that the surface of the rock is covered 
about ten months in the year, and that the depth of water on it at spring 
tides is 19 feet. The prevailing winds occd.aon a very great surf here even 
in summer, but in winter the sea bursts over the rock in such a manner as 
to render all attempts to carry on mining operations unavai’ing. 

Such were the difficulties which a poor individual had to suruiount 
whose whole capital, perhaps, was not L i o. As the work could be prose- 
cuted only during the short period of time when the rock appeared above 
■\vater (a period which was still further abridged by the necessity of previously 
emptying the excavation], three summers were consumed in sinking the 
pump shaft, a . work of more bodily labour. The use of machinery Iheu 
became practicable, and a frame of boards being applied to the mouth of the 
shaft, it was cemented to the rock by pitch and oakum, made water-tight in 
the same way, and carried up to a sufficient height above the highest spring 
tide. To support thisboard(?d turret — which was 20 feet high above the rock 
and 2 feet i inch square — against the violence of the surge, eight stout bars 
of iren were applied in an inclined direction to its sides, four of them bek)w 
and four of an extraordinary lenjpth and thickness above. A platform of 
boards was then lashed round the top of the turret, supported by four poles, 
wihich were firmly connected with these rods. Lastly, upon this platform 
was fixed a winze for four men. 

’ It was thought that the miners would thus be enabled to pursue their 
operations at all times, even during the winter months, whenever the weather 
was not particularly unfavourable ; but as soon as the excavation was carried 
to some extent in a lateral direction, this was found to be impossible ; for 
th^ sea water penetrated through the fissures of the rock, and in proportion 
as the workings became enlarged, the labour of raising the waste to the 
mouth of the shaft increased. Curtis’s predecessors, as well as himself, had 
carried on their excavations too near the surface, which not only made the 
rockf more permeable, but less able to resist the immense pressure of water 
at high tide, so that it became necessary to support it with large timbers. 
To add to this disappointment it was found impossible to prevent the water 
from forcing its way through the shaft during the winter months, or, on 
account of the swell and surf, to remove the tin-stone from the rock to the 
beach opposite. 

The whole winter, therefore^, was a period of inaction ; it was not before 
April that the regular working of the mii^ could be resumed. Neverthe- 
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less, the short interval which was still allowed for labour below ground, 
sufficed most richly to reward the bold and persevering projector, and to 
.... give his mine the reputation of a very profitable adventure. 

Whether he ever felt a conviction of the possibility of removing so many 
natural obstacles to his complete success is not known, although there is reasoji 
to suppose that he did ; for when Mr. Hawkins asks Curtis’s “opinion 6f the 
scheme of erecting a lighthouse on the tremendous Wolf Rock, he professed 
his belief in its practicability, but suggested, as far preferable, the blowing up 
of the entire rock, which he readily engaged to do for a proper remuneration." 

The following was the state of The Wherry in the autumn of 1791, as 
described by Mr. Hawkins in the Geological Society's Transactions: — 

“ Depth of the pump, shaft, and workings, four fathoms two feet. Breadth 
of the workings, eighteen feet. The roof \yas worked away in some places to 
the thickness of three feet. Twelve men were employed for two hours at the 
wing in hauling the water, while six. men were teaming from the bottoms into 
the pump. The afijen worked on the rock for six hours afterwards; in all, 
eight. hours. Thirty sacks of tin-stone were broken on an average every 
tide; and ten men in tlio space of six mopths, working about one-tenth of 
that time, broke about ^600 worth. 

“ The workings were confined to a course or channel of Klvan, a porp'hyriti9 
rock, about ‘eighteen feet in breadth, which runs N.W. and S.'K., and under- 
lies one foot and a half in a fathom to the S.W. It is discoverable on the 
beach at half-tide. Besides the small veins of tin which ran through this 
rock, its whole mass Wcis impregnated with tin to such a de,gree as to be 
worth the expense of raising ; fifteen feet of the eighteen which composed 
the breadth of the Elvan producing 1,000 cwt. of ‘ white tin ’ in 1,600 sacks, 
and another foot as much as i cwt. of white tin in every sack. 

l‘On a close inspection of tlie mass in which the tin vvas thus abundantly 
dispersed, the grains appear of a crystalline transparency, and so equal in size 
and regulaidy distributed as to form, as it were, one of the con.stituted parts' 
of the porphyry : the term slainiifud granite was applied to it. It is said 
to have be^n the first tin-stone that was ever burnt in Cornwall before it wa.Sj 
sent to the stamping-mill : a common lime-kiln having been erected for thdt 
purpose. The object of this operation was to render the texture of the 
stone more friable.” 

In September, 1792, Mr. D. Gilbert wrote to Mr. J. Hawkins as follows: 

“ 'fhe course of stanniferous porphyry near Penzance (the Wherry) promises 
to make a very great mine. There are indications of the tin being con- 
tinued to a great extent in both directions, and the bottoms are growing 
longer and remain rich. A house near the green, built with fragments 
of this stone, which were probably picked up on the shore, or brdken 
from the top of the rock, is, I hear, to be ]mlled down and rebuilt with ' 
other stone, for the sake of its tin. An adventurer told me that^;^3,ooo 
worth of tin ha5 been raised from this extraordinary mine in the course 
the present summer." ^ ’ 

In a subsequent letter Mr. Gilbert says : “ A steam-engine is erecting on 
‘the ^een ’ opposite, and they are constructiiig a wooden bridge from thence 
to the rdek, to serve as a commui^cation,*till the engine-shaft has been supk 
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sufficiently deep, and a drift worked out to the mine, as a stage for supportinj 
the sliding, or father hanging rods." 

The bridge thus constructed answered also the purpose of conveying th< 
ore and decides to the shore. In this manner the mine was conducted, and on 
tp the amount of 70,000 was raised from it. Nor, indeed, were its treasurej 
exhalistcd at its close, which was as romantic as its commencement. Ar 
American vessel broke from its anchorage in Gwavus Lake, and, striking 
against the stage, demolished the machinery, and thus put an end to ar 
adventure which, both in ingenuity and success, was probably never equalled 
in any country.^ 

This mine was again worked a few years since; but although there 
was a large sum of moi ey expended, and all the advantages of the appli- 
cation of improved machinery secured, it failed to be jjrofitablo, and was 
eventually abandoned. It should be remAikod that, in addition to tin, some 
minerals of a rarer character werci produced at thcAVherry : amongst others, 
were valuable ores of ('obalt, and at one period an atteippt was made to 
manufacture Smalts from this ore. This inhTc^sting process doqs not 
appear to have continued long, ^and the lact of the manufacture lives only 
as a tradition. Lven within the last few years, good s[)ecimeiis of tin- 
>vhite cobalt liave been collected from the enndees of tin* rocks, a short 
distance abov'e low- water level, between Pen/ance and Newlyn.c 

The Wherry mine was not the only mine in Cornwall wliicli was worked 
under the sea. At Trnoazuis mine, not far front, /A A 7 e///’, the engine-houses 
were built on the edge of the most romantic cliffs, and die* levels driven 
out under the waters of the beautiful Mount's Bay, and worked so clos(dy up 
to the sea bottom, that a large quantity of water penetrated through the 
rock, and that accumuhited in the mine was exceedingly salt, A similar 
exploration under the sea was made at M'/tcal Provide Jici\ muir vSt. Ives.^ In 
this mine there were two hovels driven at d(‘pths below high7Wcd.er mark of 
24 fathoms and 32 fadioms resioectively, both of which were wrought 20 fathoms 
cut under th(i sea. Hero the water was not salt, and the minors could 
•scarcely liear the noise of the waves. 

A still more remarkalde example of mine workings under the sea has 
been in existence since the days of Pryce (lyySj.f ‘‘At W/ical CockS he 
says, “they havc^only a crust b(‘twcen them at most, and though in one 
place they have barely four feet of stratum to preserve them from the raging 
soa, yet they have rarely more than a dribble of salt water, which they 
occasionally stop out with oakum and clay, inserted into the crannies through 
which it issues." This mine forms a part of Botallacky which has been 
worked at a depth of 1,500 feet below the sea-level, and 2,248 feet under the 
Atlantic Ocean. Mr. W. J. Henwood relates that, when standing in that part 
of the mine where but 9 feet of rock stood between him and the* ocean, the 
heavy roll of the large boulders, the ceaseless grinding* of the pebbles, the 
fierce thundering of the billows, with the crackling and boiling as they 
reloounded, placed a tempest in its most appalling form too vividly before 
him to be ever forgotten. 

, *. Treatise on the Pro^res^sive InmroYements aud PresciA SUlt ol 

vol. 111. Revised by Robert Hunt. 1853T -- 

t ‘‘ Minetalogia Cormibknsis?*' 
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^ About the end of the last century the tin trade was in a most depressed 
state, and tho following letter, written in 1 780 by one of tile most active 
of the tin smelters, is deserving attention : — 

Some lhou|jht.s on the jncsenl inoclc of carryinij on the Tin Trade, so far as it relates to the sending Tin 
to I-ondoii and Bjlstol for sale; with a .sketch of a jdan h).- jiuttiug that trade on an eligible footing. 
An Address to the Gcnllenieu Tinner^ of llie County of Cornwall. • 

Gp.NTLKiMFN, -Tlic till trade of the countj'of Coina'all is .m object id such magniliuli' and iniportiince 
that every CornisliiiMii is actually, or virtually. iDtcresled in its success; therefore, every attempt to promote 
it is at least l.uulahlc, \\huh it is hojied will be a suirjcicnt apology for this addieSs. 

It is real!} diflieuU to account tui tlie sliange iijIaLuatioM that ha-, so long jirevailecl, relative to the 
mode of c:irr)ing on tlic tin tr.ifle, csjiccully that pait ot it whicli is the subject lunv'under coiihivleration. 
Tile people of this county ate by no means deficient m umierst rnding, sjiirit, and activity on most occasions, 
yet tlicy siilTei themselves to be dictated to by their agents in London, and pcMinit them to ileeiile, and li\ 

.1 \ahic on the tin consigned to them, jUst as it Miits tlteir own interest, walhoiit consuUiiig the interest of 
thcii eniployct, Uiough the means ot rcdicss aie always in tiieir own hands. 

d'lie tin trade has long been in a langiiislung state, and will soon be m a much worse, unless speedy 
and ehectiial icmedies ate ])omted out and applied, hoi the sake of the hoiioni and ie}jiitatiou ol the 
county, and still moie lor the sake of the poor -industnous' tinner, whose tlis(re>->, great as it now is, must 
otherwise be greatly iiiercased, it is nccessaiy that prujier measures be mstantiy ndojitLd to prevent 
the impeiiiimg evil. 

T shall lliL-refoie piocced to show that the remedy is not only certain, but in your own jkiw'lt. Among 
the diileicnt causes ot the piosent dis.igitcable st.ile of this gieal st.'ijilo couimodily, /“/ a’ 

TaiK\r' til hii //’e tihiifi/!;} ihi' fui sent /-» L.>?iiiiin ami Jjri\U'i f>r 'xite in ihr Jian-i\s of itnin’opcr penons, 

'I lie .story of the taruici setting the fox to watch lu-^ gei.s/i i-, M-ry a[)j)JiL.iIde to mv eouiiiiymcri em- 
ploying fni then agent m the .sale of tin, the jiewtcrei, wlii /e iiileiest it is to keej) down the puce as low 
.IS he c.m —the lovier it is, (he mote i-> Ins p»otit m manufaeiui mg 

This is (he root of the evil, and it is .i matter ot as(.oiii-.hn'ent liovi a pi.ictiea so i/KonsisAuU and 
ahsuid was c\er iutroduced, but still nioie .so th.it it should be persisted in, though the fatal etlects of itj 
arc as evident ai tlie sun at noondav, and are luiiversalJ} eoinplaim d of, e\cii ly t lie [>ersoiji5 wdio still 
continue to pur--ue tliismodc in spite of the voice of reason, inkiist, and common sense. * 

In truth, ret tain gicat little man seems to ha\e ac(]uiied the ail of rascination. and luhave attained such 
an ascendant over the mind.s of ilio.se who eni])loY him to sell their tin, that neitJier the .dlurements of 
interest, nor the re^ ntmeiits which liave treqncntly aio-'C liom In*. im[)iopei behaviour, ate sutheient to 
break the ch.irm, but he goes on to decide on the jmee of tin just as it suits nis intcie'-t oi 'aipricc. 

It no other peisuns sullered by this but (hose who mnidoy ''Ui h agents, tluMinscluif w ould not be 
properly a subject of public discussion ; but in fict, not only llie whole body of tiiineis, but every man who 
has a landed estate in the county of Cornw'all, is rnateiialh mleiesicd in the effect of this coiuliict, as the 
prne of tin is lunv under tlie pow'cr jiid roiUio) ut the pewlciers, w'ho raise fortunes at their L.\]iense. 

To enumerate every’- parUculai that could be bi ought forw’ard to elucidate thi> mallei, is equally 
tedious and uniieccssaiy : the fact is notorious, and the poisons who h.ivi liiiliulo suDinitled L-this 
disgraceful trc.itment arc leady on o\ery occ.isioii to ackmnvledgc it, and sociii onl} to wisli to know how 
they may get out 'ot the toils in which thev are mvoLed. 

The. ucond cause of the present situation oj thh\ riiluatU trade arises front the dividing the ivi sent 
for sate into too many hands. 

One gre-at mischief arising from tins jiraititc, is the giving the buyers .in opportunity of goiiqj rouni? 
to the diflerent agent', and spreading lepoits that such a penon offers to make an allowance of one kind, $ 
and another ot a diHcrenl nature, and tiuieby eiealing jealousies amongst lunsc wdio wish ii^ s(>t} 
the commodity with which they are eiitiusLed at .1 re.isonable pnee, and lender a good account of sale.s to 
their employers. This being done, the conseijnerne is, jioor Coniwpll is the saerdiee ; downxgoes 
the piicc of tin, without even a shadow of reason tin it : this 1 have Known to happen lepeatedly, and even 
the factors themselves (pewterers exreptedi lune Lmunted it, and iwvned theic w.is no just reason 
for lowering the price of the commodity', and that not a block iiioie would be sold uii account of their 
reduced price. 

To lUiistralc^ tliis by a recent hict. Last > ear a new duty of twopence per bundled weigdit W’as laid nji 
tin exported, wliich Wiis of course chuged to the exjioitcr, as all other duties w’eie ; but in London the 
dealers in tia first spicad insinuations amongst the dillereiit agents that they could buy it without paying 
the new duty, and have at last insisted that it shall be borne by the tinner, and not by the exporter. A 
fact this, which speaks loudly the necessity of adopting som-- plan to remedy this and other evils of 
the same nature. 

Other causes might be enumerated, but as the remedying those already mentioned will cure most of 
the subordinate evils, I .shall only mention one more, whicJi i*. ike want of union amongst oui .selves, in not 
lixing a general and rea.sonable price on tJie tin wc send to London, and confining our agC^its strictly 
to the observance of our orders, and on no pretence pennitliug them to sell under the price agreed on. 

This is BO evidtntb a mischief, that it w-ould be an insult to your understandings to attempt' a formal 
proof of its being so. The only thing to enquire at present is whether any proper union '-ubsists amongst 
the 4iffer?^nt persons who send tin to London and Bristol for sale. For the solution of this question 
1 appeal to a\l persona interested in this trade who Vtnow and fed the fatd conswp'cnct s ot the w^n‘4 
of tin\on» and wno wVd,l doubt not, be ready to adopt any duraAde avA eifeeVud pVaw which, 
proposed to redress the present alarming coucblion of this once flomishing trade. 

If the here ^signed are founded .-m fact —and thoJ they are fk> is too evidcht tO 

further proof— the remedies for our distress are ^If-evidcntt The foUowvig short sketch pf < 
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for thai purpose is submiltcil to your consideration; and, as I am informed, the Vice-Warden of 
the Stannaries has bfeii icqiieslcd to call a meeting* of the principal tinners, wJiich he has promised to do 
as soon as he possibly can attend it. You Mill consider it m the meantime, and come prepared to make 
such additions and alterations as you may think most likely to promote the f’oncral f^ood. • 

First, let us enji^a^^e, and plcd^»c our-clvos to each other, that \vc will, on no picteiicc whatever, sendc 
or consij'ii a block of tin loi sale, io any pewtercr, eitliei in London or Bristol. ^ 

Secojnlly, 1 a t Us entei into :iii associ.ati(»n, and have only four agents in London and two in Bristol ; 
fo one or other of mIioiii m«* nil! con^i^^n .all (lie tin wc send for s.ile, and to no other person whatever. 
Let alt tin so consi^nied he sold by each aj^eiit, late.dily in piojioition to the quantity lie receives, without 
any preference ; :irnl let i( be a po^itivi‘ oidcr that the targo that anives first shall be sold first. Let 
the fincc at London and Thi^lol lie j^ovcineil invaiiably by the price in Cornwall, viz. : seven shillin^js ]kt 
hundicd above it, fo; all (in Mild loi lioiiie consumption ; and upon what is exported le( all additional duty 
and c\])ense be borne 1)\ (lie twpmlir. I. el our nj^ents have a commission of one shilling per hundred ; 
and let all tin lie fiaid fa on lu-hviay, liy an accepted bill, payable three months alter date. Let 
our agents give such sctuiitv, foi (lie liiist rcjjnsed in them, as may be thought adcc|uate to it; and let it 
be resolved, that if eillui of tlu* ngails hath sold all the tin consigned to him, ])ievjons to the aiiiv.d of a 
Iresh suj'ply, he sJiall li.iM a u^liL to call on cither of the othcis udio li.ive tin on hand, to sijjiply ins 
jiarticuhn ciistoineis ; and in that ea-c, the cfuninission shall be equally divided. 

d'lns, (lentlemc n. is llic onlln of a [ilan, submitted to your cmisideration, by one who heatlily wishes 
to promote the honoi, inkiest, and liappmess of Ills native countiy. The evils, proposed to be redressed, 
glow daily ninie and moie nnsujipoiiabh* ; the mode«JK.Te lecoimnended for icdiessiiig them seems 
obvnms, easy, and in yoiii own power. Fxnt youiselves, gentlemen, like ('oimdi ukmi, nm\ o/ic' a/l 
unite to ])ionioti your ovui and yoiii ( oimtry’s good, and no longer sutler your to dictate to you as if 

they M'ere youi J/.istrrs; nor permit an iiisigiiilieaiit jiewterer to laisc a piincely foituiie out of the 
distresses of the poor indusli lolls tinner. , , f 

1 am. Gentlemen, 

Your faitlifuL'^nd obedient Scrvsant, 

CORNUBiKNSlS. 

, Since the above was printed, T see the Afeeting is advertised to be held at ffelston, on Fiiday, the 
28th of January, 1780, which it is hoped every person interested will not fail of attcudinij. 

In tlK5 Appendix to this volume — in which it is intended to culled, and 
tabuhatc all available statistical information bn tin; trade in the metallic 
produce of these islands — will be found a general statement of the tin trade 
of Cornwall, and of the tin produced in other countries. 

It is thought that by a well-digested arrangement it will be possible to 
construct a scries of tables which' shall be easy of reference, and at once 
show to the inquirer, the exact state (/f our mineral industries, at any period 
since records have been preserved. At the .same time the text Avill be free 
^rom the encumbrances Avhich usually offend the eye in the shape of tabular 
mattbr. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


iMJNfNG FOR TINT AND COPPER TO A.f). 1800. 

TIN . — Mining for tin and copper was carried on, in 1770, without any system 
of boundinj2C. Permission was, at that times obtained from the lord the soil, 
and an acknowl(‘dg-m(‘iit — ^‘dish,” or ‘^duc;^," — was paid to him for permis- 
sion to search. This was commonly on^-sixth, one-seventh, onc-oijLThth, or 
even to one-twelfth, or less. The dues for copper were payable in money, 
and those for tin ii the; stone or mineral, or in the metal called 'Svliite tin." 

This grant by lease ran for one-and-twenty years certain. Pryce says, 
in 1778 : I tlo not supposfj the present methods for working mines by deep 
sh^^fts, and by ‘driving* and ‘sto])eing,’ under the firm ground lias^ been 
practised more than three lumdred years.”’ This of c(nirse carries us back to< 
the fifteenth ientury, and 1 am (lis])os(;d to bi'lie\’e that we have indications 
of actual mining, by sinking shafts, and piercing the groum', b5^ adits, or by 
h'vels, from a jnuch earlier period. 

Agricola, publishing his nnnarkal)le work in 15.J6, gives a considerable 
number ul plates, wliieli prove that mining had advanced beyond tlie mere 
digging of pits in his time. Numerous forms of machinery and tools, with 
implements, are given, all of which s^ow that much thought had been 
devoftul to the imams necessary for the extracting, and "Iso for the preparing, 
of the mincrctls traised, for the inarktT. All lliis must have required the 
cxjicrience due to the inJ]uenc«i of a long period of time. 

About 1.570 or 1580, Oueen Eli/abdh, as we have already stated, iptro-* 
duced a number (jf (ferman miiuTs into this coiintiy for the purpose of 
improvin.g the British miners. Of course those imm brought with them alf 
the appliances which had bt‘en fur a long p»‘riod fimiliar to the miners of 
Saxony and Germany. Notwilhstandin.g this, we fiml, in 1778, that no cun- 
sidortible advance has berui made l)y the Cornish miners. With true Celtic 
obstinacy, tlfcy had remained satisfied with llie metliods us(it] by they: 
forefathers. We cannot do hotter than quot(^ from Pryc<; his d(^scription of 
the mining operations witii winch ho must have bemi familiar. 

spelt by Carew, /A///— is always in the singular number, with 
some adjunct to it, as (mdolpliin .Bal, Ballanoon, Trevaunanco Bal, &c., 
and signifies a parcel of tin mim's— or working together — and has not the 
name from a valley — for many of them are very high. . . . Some, thoj^ofore, 
derive this word trom the old British Jhla or ,&//, which, says Mr. LIhwyd 
{in his addition to Camden, in Merionethshire), signifies a village, or in 
Irish, a place, as who would say, ‘ a place of tin ; * others chose to derive 
it from bali-pali, to dig, hal or palL This iijdced seems to be. the most 
natural derivation/’ ^ 
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Lord De Dun^tanville adds : “ If wc consider the different ways pf 
expressing themselves, this will appear to bo right. When you ask a tinner 
in the morning where he is going, he will answer you, * Going to moore,' i^ 
to di, stream work; but if to work in a viitiCy he varies his phrase, and tells 
.you iie is ‘ going to bal,' to let you know he is going to dig.” 

Prior to these means for mining tin — that is, by shafts and underground 
levels,” Pryce says, “ they wrought a vein upon the ‘ bryle ' (/.t’. upon a dis- 
turbed piece of ground, sujoposed to bo the outcrop of the mineral vein, — a 
disordered ma^s. J believe it was originally intended to express an idea 
that the lode had ‘boiled' over at this place) to the depth of eight or 
ten fathoms all open to grass (that is the surfaciO, very much like the 
‘ fosse ' of an intrcnchrncnt. This was performed by mere dint of labour, 
when men worked for onc-thifd of the wages they now have. P>y that 
method the)^ had no use for foreign tirhbor, neither wore they acquainted 
with the ns(^ of lu'inp or gunpowder. This fosse tliey call a ‘ coffin ' 
(some good examples of these ‘ coffins ’ are still ^o trac(id in many 
mines, as in Providence mines, St. Ives — in Polberro, St. Agnes,* in the 
mines in Baldhu — and at Drake Wales, near Calstockj, which they laid open 
several fathoms in length, east and west, and raised the tin stuff on ^ sham- 
• inch ' — plots or stages six feet high from each other till it came to grass. 
Those shammcls, in my apprehension, might have boon of three kinds, yet 
all answering the same end. First they sunk a pit on(3 fathonp in depth 
and two or three fathoms in length, to the east*cind to the west of the middle 
of the lode discoven.d ; then they squared out another such piece of the lode 
for one or two fathoms in length as before ; at the same time others were still 
sinking the first or deepest ground sunk, in like manner. They next went on 
and opened another piece of groui?,d each way from the top, as before, while 
others were still sinking in the last, and in the deepest part likenvise ; m this 
manner they proceeded step after step, from which motion cwrises the modern 
method of ^ stopciuc^' the bottoms underground. Thus they continued 
‘sinking from ^ cash to ^cas!^ — tliatis, as high as a man can throw up the 
tin stuff with a shovel — till they found the lode become either, too deep for 
liand work, too small in size, very poor in quality, or too far inclined from its 
underlie for their peqiendicular workings. Secondly, if the lode was bunchy, 
or richer in one part tlian another, they only laid open and sunk upon it, 
p(‘rhaps in srnall pitches not more in length than one of the ‘stopes' or 
‘shainmel:^' before described. I'he shortness of such a piece of lode would 
not admit of them sinking stopc after stope ; it was then natural and easy 
for them to square out a shammel on one side or wall of the lode, and so 
make a landing-place for their tin stuff, cast after cast. Thirdly, if the lode 
vvas wide, and the walls of it and the adjoining country very hard, solid 
ground, it was in such case more easy for them to make shammels or stages, 
vvith such timber, &:c., as was cheapest and nearest at hand.” 

The following, also from Pryce, sets forth in the simplest and clearest 
^ Planner the method of working a mine in the eighteenth century :~ 

“We shall now set forth the first arrangements for working a mine, in 
)rder to which, the principal^ thing to be thought of is a shaft to cut the lode 
at twenty or thirty fathoms dee^, if it j(i' possible to be done. Here it is 
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rifecessary to form some judgment of the inclination or underlie of the lode, 
before we attempt to sink a shaft ; for instance, if the lode underlies to the 
Aiorth about three feet in a fathom, and a shaft is designed to come down 
upon the lode in twenty fathoms sinking, the miner must go off north .from 
the back of the lode full ten fathoms, and there pitch his shaft, by wjiiclf 
means he is certain to cut the lode in the shaft about twenty fathoms deep ; 
because for every fathom the lode descends in a perpendicular line, it is also 
gone three feet to the north of the perpendicular. 

‘‘A proper working sliaft, upon which a whym may be erected if neces- 
sary, should be six feet long and four feet wide, or more where large water 
barrels are wanted; and the harder the ground is, tlu) longer and wider the 
shaft ought to be, that the men may have the more liberty to work fcnd break 
it, the area of a largo shaft being jnore Ornsy to rip up where the ground is 
hardest than of a small one wher?^ it is more confined together and breaks 
in shreds of stone, &c. 

shaft that* is designed for a water-engine may serve, if it is of 
the si/e of the largest working shaft, but a firoengino shaft ought to be 
at least nine feet square, or ten feet by ei^ht, or, in fact, to contain three 
snafts in one, which must bo partitioned into three compartments, rill the 
way down from grass to the deepest bottom of the mine. Ono-half is divided* 
for the pumps and (mgine-work; three feet in length of tho other is pre^por- 
tioned lorvi foot-way, to go down and rectify tho pumps whei! amiss: and 
tho remainder is divided al.'fo by a partition of boards for a whym-shaft to 
draw the deads and ore from tlio .sump of the mine. If the ground is hard 
and very wot, or the water very quick upon the men in sinking, there ought 
to bo eight men employed to sink a working shaft ; that is, two men in a 
corps of every six hours, and in a fire-en^gino shaft there should be sixteen 
cmplbyed in the same maniu'r; but if the ground is tender, and there is no 
hindrance by 'waiter, six men in the first, divided into three cor2:>s every eight 
hours, are reckoned sufficiemt ; yet I have known four-and-twenly men put 
to sink an engine-shaft upon emergency. • 

“ The working shaft being sunk downright until it cuts the lode, the]j * 
open the vein, or sink the body of the shaft through it ; and if they think tho 
vein is worth following, they sink the same shaft devper in tho body of the 
lode, upon its inclination or underlie ; whence the shcift becomes, and bears 
the name of an luidcrlicr. At the saimi time they ^ iitrn honsc^ as they 
call it, from*the bottom of their perpendicular, or from the top oi>beginning 
of the underlie. So that when the lode is well impregnated, they turn house 
by driving or working horizontally on tho course of the vein either to the 
east ov to the west, or both, as they find it most likely to answer their exp^c- 
tations, in order to make a fuller trial and discovery. Where the lode 
answers well in thus driving upon it, they continue to do so till they are 
prevented by wajit of air, or till the end of their workings is too far from the 
shaft, and the expense of rolling back the stuff to the shaft is great and 
incommodious ; then it is proper to put down another shaft as before deS^ 
Cribed, or more to the north, because it will be more convenient the longer 
it continues downright. Meanwhijc, they are mindful to sink their first shaft 
in order that they may work awaythe led J from thence in slopes, and liavG 
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a little sump or pit in that place as a basin for receivingf the water of thfe 
lode, whence they discharge it to grass by the easiest method they can 
devise; for most lodes have streams of water running through them; and 
when they arc found dry, it seems to be owing to the waters having been 
forced to change their course, either because the lode has stopped up the old 
passage, or because some new or more easy ones are made, whereby the lode 
and strata adjacent to it are bleedcdy as we term it. However, they are 
often hindered ^/rom going down deep enough to find any great quantity of 
ore by llu? burden of water that most veins abound with ; therefore, if the 
mine is not encouraging, they give over any further pursuit ; but if it seems 
likely to prove avcII, and the lode li(is in an ascending ground, they quit the 
vein for the presen', and go down to the most convenient place in the valley, 
and from tlumce they bring a Fionch-drain or conduit — which they call an 
adilfyc or Il'V( I — and so they work and drive this passage through the hill 
in a riglit-line to the lode, with vc'ry little loss of the level they began from. 
Whorci the adit is intended only for the sake of unwaterlng one particular 
vein, it is frequently advisable to bring it home on the course of it, if the 
situation of the ground will admit, because this is a continual trial of it at 
that depth ; yet, if there are many lodes not far asunder, an adit biirrow^ed 
homo athwart them may sometimes be preferable, if it can bo conveniently 
complied with ; for the situation of the ground must be well considered, 
to judge how to drive homo the most short, deep, speedy, and cheap adit, 
and with the mcKst probable success. Thes>o adits are commonly six 
feet high, and about two feet and a half widcj, so that there may be room 
enough both in height and breadth to work in them ; and, also room to roll 
back the brokcni deads in a wheelbarrow ; but, if the ground or rock bo 
very hard, the adit ought to be more spacious or large each way, to give the 
greater liberty or room to work and break the stone. An adit required four 
men to work it constantly by day and night, and a bfjy or ^twu to roll back 
the broken work if they break it very fast. When the miners want air 
by being a great way underground, and cannot conveniently put down 
a new shaft, then, if the adit b(j high enough, they lay boards at the 
bottom of the adit from their last shaft along to the adit end, and so 
stop them down closely with clay or earth, by which contrivance, called 
a sailer (or soller), the boards being hollow underneath, air is conveyed to 
the workmen. 

‘‘The air-pt'pc (a pipe with a funnel-shaped head which can be turned to 
the wind when it blows from any quarter) is seldom used in adits because 
the sailer is more cheap and easy, the difference of expense in the air-pipe 
bc:ng considerable where an adit shaft is thirty or forty fathoms deep ; beside, 
the sailer under the workmen's feet is less incommodious than the funnel 
over their heads. 

‘‘I have known an adit-end driven several fathoms at four shillings a 
fj,thom, mVol-gronan^ that is, hoiX. greman \ yet I have paid twelve guineas for 
the same adit that we have driven many score fathoms for less than one ; so 
various and uncertain are the strata of the earth in these parts. The greatest 
expense for the ground discovered that I ever heard of in driving au adit was 
in the Old Pool Mine (about two miles frcmi Redruth), where Mr. .Basset paid 
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ftve-and-lhirty pounds for the driving of several fathoms through one free- 
stone strata/' 

/ Pryce continues with sundry remarks, mainly in praise of the perseverance 
of the Cornish miners, and on the advantages frequently derived from the 
liberal expenditure of time and money. He then proceeds to show that the 
miners cannot go far below the cidit without having recourse to some con- 
trivances to remove the water from their workings, lie then enumerates the 
hand’-2)uinp and the force-pum23, which he says will do very well for small 
depths : ‘'Next to these the water is drawn to adit, by smafl water-barrels, 
but if the water exceeds a certain numben* of barrels in the course of six or 
eight hours, they give over drawing by hand, and erect a zu/zy/zi, which is a 
kind of horse-(mgine to draw water or work, and sometimes both, esj^ecially 
in the infancy of a mine.'" ^ • 

“ Anotlu'r watcr-cmglne — tluih frequently used — was the ra^-and-chain ^ 
which was constituted af an iron chain with knobs of cloth stiffened and 
fenced Avitli leather, ^eldoih more than nine feet asunder. The chain is 
turned round by a wheel of two or three feet diameter, lurnisluxl with iron 
sf)ikes, to eiiclos(.‘ and keep steady thi' cluwn, so that, it may rise through a 
wooden jHimp of three, four, or five inchi‘S bon^, and Irom twelve to 4 venty- 
two feet lon^, and hy means of the leatluT knobs bring up with it a stream 
of water answerable, to the diameter of tlie pump, and in ciuantity accc)i'ding 
to the circumlocution of the whf'til in any givi'n time. A Vag-and-chain 
pump of four iiichcs diametdr required five or six fn^sh men every six hours 
to draw twenty feet deep. The monthly charge ot one ot th(\se engines was 
not less than/,‘50 to 7^/jo a month; and they an* now j)reLty genenilly laid 
aside, on account of the great exiDcmse and tlie destruction of men. Never- 
theless, the motion of the rag-and-chain^wheii ’t i." constant, is so ((uick, that 
it will discharge a quantity of water, ev(‘n exceeding tliat of a wheel-and- 
bob engine, Vhbsc pumjD is ten inches bore; and it nia^^ be usefully ajoplicd 
to draw w'ater from sundry 2)arts, such as dz/f'cis — or little jiits of a mine — 
which have no communiciilion with other machinery for the delivery df 
the water to the adit. A water-wheel with bobs is yet a more effectual 
engine.'' We learn from Jvlr. Pryce that the water-engine wheel at 
Cooks' Kitchen mine was forty-eight fet*l in diameter, and work('d her tier 
of pumps of nine inches bore, which, iirst div ideal into tour lifts, drew 
from eighty fathoms undcT the adit. The scarcity of watc'r in those days 
was much complained of by the miners. “Happy would it»be for tiie 
mining interest, it our superhcial streams (if water tvcjrc not so small and 
scanty; but the situation of our miiK'S, which is generally on hilly grounds, 
and the short current of our siirings, from their source to the sea, pre- 
vents such an accumulation of waiter ^is might be ajijilied to the purj^ose of 
draining the mines; and ot course the valu(; of the water is the more 
enhanced.’' When, in those dciys, the situation of a mine would not 
admit of a water-engine, or where the stream is insufficient, ‘ the last 
resource is that most useful, po\v(*rtul, and nolile machine they//( 
of which we have several that arc jicrhaps the largest iii the kingdom 

1.778). ^ . . r- * Si 

Mr. Joseph Came states thav the first steam-engine in Cornwall UctS 
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erected at Wh^al Vor, a mine at work from 1710 to 1714* This appears td 
have been on the plan of Captain Thomas Savery.* ‘‘The Marquis gf Wor- 
cester, in his ‘ Century of Inventions,' published in the year 1663, is probably' 
the first that proposed converting \vat(ir into steam ; but Captain Savery was 
the first who rrcct(i(l an engine for this purpose, which has been lately 
improved by ]\[r. Blakey, though not to a degree of power sufficient to 
unwator a dtH^p mine " [Prycc\ 

Newcomen's patent for Jiis atmospheric engine was granted in 1705 ; but 
his engines do hot appear to have been much known before 1712. ^Ir, Pryce 
informs us that Mr. J. Cawley was associated with Mr. Newcomen, and that 
they ‘‘ contrived another way to raise water by fire : where the steam to raise 
the water from the g^reatest depths of the mine is not required to be greater 
than the pressure ol th(i atmosphoKo ; and this is the structure of the present 
fire-engine, which is now of aliovc scveiVcy years’ standing." Ih'yce thou 
enters into a long description of Newcomen’s engine, and mentions several 
improvements which had been introduced, and he gives^a vory useful tablrj ot 
the calculation of the power of fire-engine,s, for the various diameters ol (he 
cylinders and b(jre of the pumpj or pit-barrel, that are cajiable of raising 
water any depth between 2 and 876 fathoms. Tliis was calculated out 
for him by Mr. John Nuncarrow, jun. 

Npwcomen’s engine was found to hn very costly, from the quantity of 
coal consumed. Mr. J. Came explains, that “notwithstanding Muinerous 
contrivances to diminish the cost of thi^ coals eonsunu'd in these engines, 
among which tluirc was one of a granit(; l)()iler heated ])y means of three 
tubes passing* through it, the consumption of liiel was still great, and 
estimated at /’3, 000 per annum for engim's of largo size." 

COJUER . — It is impossible to determine with accuracy when copper ore 
was first worked in Cornwall. Bronze vessels, WLai)ons, and tools have 
been constantly found in Cornwall; but there is no evidence existing to 
show that either bronze or brass were manufactured in that county. Not- 
withstanding, the fact exists, that c()p])er, tin, and zinc are lound abun- 
dantly in the mineral lodes which traverse tlie Cornish rocks. It scarcely 
appears possible that the detrital deposits of tin should have been worked 
from the earliest times, without the discovery of the mineral veins from 
which the stream tin had been derived. If so, they would have been sub- 
jected — and probably were .so — to the process of mining, and the copper 
ore, wiiich >s so frequently disseminated in the same vein containing the 
tin, must have been discovered, and, if discovered, it would assuredly have 
been melted. It is not a little strange that, with all the attention which 
has been given to the early history of tin mining, there are to be found only 
a few very brief and unsatisfactory records of the discovery of copper. 

Tlie late Colonel Grant Francis has, with much industry, collected from 
the stories of the Record Office considerable information, relating especially 
to the commencement of copper smelting in the Swansea district. From the 

i 

< 

* “ Transactions of the Geological Society of Cornwall/* vol. iii. p, 50 ; see also ** The Miner’s Fiiend ; 
or, an Kngine to raise Water by Fire, desetibed, and the manner of fixing it in mines ; with an account of 
the several other uses it is applicable uftlo, and an answer to tlie objections made against it.** By 
Thomas Savery, Gent. 1702. ^ ^ 
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letters and other documents published by him, we gather sojne information 
respecting the copper mines of Cornwall.* 
t On the 1 5th January, 1583, Air. William Carnsewc writes to Mr. Smith, 
commending Air. Weston's p' vydence in bryngyne hys Dutche myners hether 
to aplye such busynys in this countrye," that is, tlio smelting of coppe/ and 
lead. The writer then requests tliat Air. Weston's tfermans may have some 
men “ assignyd only to them, and lett yo'r Ulryke (one Ulrick Frosse) take 
such as he is now acquaintyd with of our countrymen ; and the sam tliat 
wreought in that work at Treworthye last when it was 'by }3urchardys' ' 
irowardniss gyvyn ov’r, w’che was abowte 23 yerys past." Thus we learn 
that smelting operations on a fairly large scale were in action before 1560, and 
a thousand marks were allowed to Ulrick Frosse for erectyngc yo'r meltynge 
howsys, and woody’s for cole and fewelL"f* 

We learn subsequently that Ulrick J’Yosse was made, in 1584, Overseer 
of the Alineral Works at Perin-Sands," tVc., in C.'oniwall. This lixes the site 
of smelting works €it*Perranzabu)a, or Ferran-on-the-Sands, very early. In 
another letter we are told that 11. IhTring obtained ‘^tlie owrs for xvs. the 

tonne, whereof iiii. tonne.>, will make one temne of copper The fear the 

partners have, is that wa shall not getl ovvre in any great quantitye to raise 

worthy co’iuocliLje It appearelli y't yow have not above 50 tons 

gotten in all, w'lli ye w'ch you have to gel 20 tunn(\s more before Michaelmas 
next." 

i\t this lime we are infl^rmed that the lUiW meltingdiouse at Neath, 
in Wales, is ready," and that one of o'r copper maken's, with an under- 
meltor and ye Douch carpenter, .sliall be b<.‘nt from Keswick," to commence 
operations. 

Ulrick J^Vosb(% writing to Air. Smith on the 22nd July, 158;, says: Air. 
Carnsevve was here the xi. of July last(‘. paste to se o’r workes, o'r niyno here 
at Pcrin-Sande,''and wente downe with me into thti bottom of the works, and 
so up alongste the new audict we made, w'cli is at this present above 50 
fadom longe, under all yo olde Avorkes, but W(i do not lighte w'th any 
owre as yet ; with gn^ate springs of water we liglitii still in going up, Av’c,ii 
will put me* to great charge in the end, [ lixir me. Wo have yet above 
17 or 20 fadom to the dcicpc) shafto where the most owre was left by 
report, to which wo thinko to com about the latti.T end of Augustee, with 
God's helpQ." 

This evidently indicatcjs that the company which Af r. Carnsewe represented 
had taken up an old working, and that the promises of profit were very 
unfavourable. It is not possible to fix with any certainty the mine of which this 
letter speaks. It was, probably, Perran St. (l(H)rge. The previous letter 
informs us that copper ore was raised at 15s. th<' ton, and that it was very ^ 
rich ore, giving 25 per cent, of copper. The quantity of copper ore obtained 
was evidently very small. In another letter we read, Wee did light- w'th a 
lyttle ewre at Treworth, the quantitye of cdl most on C waight in one nest by 
itself, but cut sune out again." 

' Ulrick Frosse is removed from Cornwall, and becomes Alelting Alaster " 

' ' ^ 

* « The Smelting of Copper in the Swans&^^ District, from the Time of Elizabeth to the present Day.*' 

By Colonel Grant Francis. (Southern and Co. ^ i88i.) 
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at Neath. He writes from that place, saying that the smelting operations,* 
“thank God, cloth goe reasonably well forward, and lak but only goqd store 
of riche owre.” On October 27th, 1585, one John Otes writes: “The 14th of \ 
October came John Bwaple, one ot AVales, with his bark for a fraygte of copp’ 
owre,^and did deliver him, the 21st of October, 15 tonn and 8 hundred of 
copp* owre for Wiiles. Tlie 15th October came one Thom’s Roberts from 
Wales, from the comjKiny, w’tli a fraight of tymber and necossaiycs for tlie 
workes. J receavf'd his I'raiglit at vSt. Ives, and lor my lyffe ] could not get 
any owre from vS^t. ^"eust (St. Just) to vSt. Jves, to fraight him for Wales (Neath (, 
but went away w’hout any, for Bwaple would carry more owre yf I had it at 
St. Ives.'’ ^ 

Tliis clearly prov^‘S that the quantity of copper ore worked in Cornwall 
at this time was very small. On the 7th March, 1586, Ulrick Trosso 
Avrites Mr. Carnsewe : “ We looko dayly lorlhe copper refim^r from Keswicke, 
and have in readiness as much copptT roste and blake copper as will make 
a 20 tonne lot of good fiiui copper." The writer in amithf^ppart of the same 
letter says, “We will melt in the space of 7 liounvs tlie quantitio of 2![ C of 
eAvre, and sp(md not abovi' 8 or e stdes of chare-coles ajid three horslod of 
sea colics, and if the ewre b(.‘ well and cU^an sorted, tiui mon' coi)p('r stone 
Avill it yield ; melting many sorts of ewre together is the most proffet, and 
Avill T^elt a greattayal sooiujr." 

CUaMBKRLAND. — The Keswick Copper Works Aven^ founded in 15OO, a 
company being incorporated for the i)urpose \)l working Goldscope and 
Dale Head mines for copper on?. 

The extensive copper srn citing- Avorks erected in 15O6 Avere said to be 
the largest in Europe*. Six funicicos Avere in operation in 15O7, chielly sup- 
plied Avitli ore from the min(*s in Newlands, This Avork was carried on by a 
colony of Germans, the chief manager being one Ilockstetter, In T5S9 a 
plot of ground Avas purchased from Mr. CurAven, of Workington' and a Avharf 
Avas built for the use of the mines and smelting -works. These continued in 
detiva operation until 165CJ or 165 c, Avlien they Avere destroyed during Olwer 
‘Cromwell's campaign in the north. They Avero partly rebuilt by a company 
of Germains about ihgo, and continued working until 1715. 

Goldscope has beeit an important copper mine since the early part of the 
thirteenth ceqtury ; being mentioned in the Close Rolls of Henry ill. Camden 
saysrf “At Newlands ^ind other jdaces some rich veins of copper, Jiot without 
a ‘mixture of gold and silver, Avere discovered in our age, A.b. 1607, by 

* That the name (which is improperly written St. Ives for Si. Tes, no one iu the least conversant in 
the antiquities of our countiy can make the least doubt of) is taken from St. Ifi, 1 shall not now bestow my 
time to prove this, for this (own is to this day called by the common people in the West, Vorthia (St. lu’s 
Poi^;. Leland particularly desoiibes tin's town m his “ Itineraiy.'^ 

“The parish church is of la, a iiohleinan's daufjhtcr of lu-Iand, and disciple of Si. Barricius. Li and 
Edwine, with many others, came into Cornwall and landed vXVcndinas. Tiiis Pendiiias is the peninsula and 
stony rock where now the town of St. les standeth. One Dinan^ a f'rcat loide m Corncwaule, made a 
church at*Pendinas at tlie request of Ifi — as it is written in St. Ics legend,’^ &c. 

The peninsula spoken of is now called “The Island/’ and there is unmistakable evidence that it was 
aiy island atone time, and by that name it is distinguished iu the map ot the Ordnance Survey. The 
inland proper must be regarded as a mass of Greenstone, but the small neck of land which connects it with 
the present town, is chiefly Devonian slate, overlaid by a remarkable Raised Beach^ which clearly indicates 
that at one period the sea flowed over this portion of land. 

In all probability this “island’' waJone of the many^around the Cornish coast to wbi(^h the name 
of htus was given by Herodotus. 

t Gibson’s “ Camden Biitannica." 
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•Thomas Thurland and David Ilockstettcr, a German of i^nspurg, though 
knowru many years before, as appears by the Close Rolls of Henry III.’' 

# About these mines there was a memorable trial between Queen lilizaboth 
and Thomas Percie, the Earl of Northumberlaml, on the question of its being 
a ‘‘Mine Royal,” and it was decided in the Queen’s favour. ^ » 

Robinson/ writing in 1709, says: “in our survey of the mountains of 
Newlands wo found eleven veins opened, and wrought by the Germans, all 
distinguished by nanu's giv^ni to rlnnn, as Gowd-Scalp — now Gold-Scope — 
Long Work, St. Th(nnas’s Work, See., these being at Dale He^ad, about 
a mile and a half south of Goldscope, 01 all which veins were found to 
be the richest. We found the vein wrought three yards wide and twenty 
fathoms deep above the grand level, which is driven in a hard rock 
a hundred fathom, and only with picka:fe, hammer, and wedge, the art ot 
blasting with gunpowder being ‘not thmi di -covered. For securing' of this 
rich vein no cost of tlui best oak wood was spared, and for the recovering of 
the solors undei*the#l(ive] was i)lae(y_l a water-gin, and water was brought 
to it*in troughs of wood uj)on tlie tops of high mountains near half mile 
froiii the vein.” • 

The GoldscoiDe mine* was abruptly closed in ih^i, and most of tha miners 
were killed^ or dratted into Cromwell’s army. Clarke, in his “ Survey of the 
Lakes,” says that the Dutch, who came with the Prince of Orange^about 
1690, began the work again, and continued it iinlil tliey were* driven from it 
in 1715. Thqy appear, hoxVever, to have opem'd the mine subsequently, for 
Clarke says “ they stayed until tin? place was not worth working.” 

The above? passag(?s prove the existcmcii of copper mines — or rather of a 
considerable smelting establishment, at Keswick, in CiimbcTland, before 
1586. This appears to have belonged k) tlie liarl of N'orthumberlancl. 

Tir. Percy writ(‘.s ;t “In the time of Elizabeth (1558 to 1602) there was a 
rich copper inhie at Keswick, in Cumberland, of which that Queen deprived : 
the Earl of Northumberland, on the gnmnd that it was a Mine Royal. It is 
reported that not less than four thousand men wvvn employiid at this' mine, 
but this is jDrobably a g'reat exaggeration.” It is certain that in the time, of 
Edward 111 . copper mines were worked at SkildaiU', in Northumberland, and 
at Alston Moor, in Cumbc'rland. This will carry copper mining back to 
before 1377, when Edward c(*as(^d to reign. In the fifteciith year of his 
reign, that Avas in 1541, this King granted for hftecn yc^ars the right to work 
a mine of copper at Richmond, in Yorkshire, on payment ut •a royalty^ to 
himself of one-eighth, and ono-ninth to Ihi? lord of the soil. It appears to 
have been a usual custom in those days to snudt the copper ore near the 
mines, but from there beings a considerable establishment at Keswicl^, wo 
may infer that ore was gathered from the copper mines of the counties 
adjoining Cumberland, and smelted at KesAvick as a convenient centre. It 
is evident that„tho smelting-Avorks at KcsAvick Avere fairly organised, for in 
July of 1585, Ulrick h'rosse Avrites, boasting “as to melting 24 cwt. of ore 
every day, Avith one furnace, God be thanked;” and they were enabled, "^he 
says, to send in the previous year “ the copi)er ixfmcr, the copper mak<!r, the 

D 

* Robinson’s Natural Ilfetory of Weislmoreland and Cumberland.’’ 

» t “MetalJurg)%” p. 289. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. i86r. 
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under-melter, apd tlie Dutch carpenter, to serve " at the new melting- ' 
house at Neath, in Wales. From 1580 there appears to have been ^con- 
tinued importation of German miners and melters. Amongst them we find, 
as managers — 

” ^ Marcus Sloinberger, 

Richard l.edes, 

Fmanue] 1 1 eclistcttcr, or Ilockstettcr, 

Ulrick Fross(', 

Jochirn (raunse, 

J)ani(dl lloughselter, 

Cliristopher SchiUz. 

Thomas Thurland. 

It is curious and interesting to find in a Description of the Doeings of 
Jochirn Gaun.se and George Needham, at theV copper mynes^by Keswicke in 
Cumberland, A.D. 1581,*’ “ the iialun^ and the numbt.T of tlie hurtful humours 
tliat Avere naturally bnid in cure copper owre gottfm in that^countrie. 
names of the ix. infectyve and evill humours ; — 

‘‘ I. The first is sulphur, being* a minm'al substance which verie cjuickly 
taketh fire, and wil be consumed in smoke hy blast, ^c."^ 

2. The ii. corrupt humour is arsenique, by nature a kind of poyson, being 
in liko' manner a mineral substance, wil be consurno‘d with lin? into smoke, 
which is a very dangerous aver or savor, and by his force makoth the copper 
white and breather than tlie sulphur doeth, See, 

“3. The iii. corruption is antimony, w*ch is in like manner a mynerale 
substance', and by roasting wil be consumed into smoke, Sec, 

“ 4. Tlu' iiii. corrux)t humour is vilrinll^ in like manner a mynerale wSub- 
stance, and if the force thereof Ix^ Rot corrected by roasting, ... it fret- 
teth the copper and maketh it bretle and black coulered,’' &c. 

(Although George Ne(‘dham disjdays in thi.s, his A’ery impvu'fect chemical 
knowledgt^, yet Ave find by his rude experiments he arrives at a method 
for removing this vitriall, and ‘Hhus is this vitriall of an enimye made a 
triende.'’) 

5. The v.th corruption is ca/dj/or, being the mother or corpus of vitriall, 
and a mineral substance/' &:c. (This is, undoubtedly, “ calcother,” the old 
name for oxid.e of iron.) 

‘‘ 6. Allom is the vi.th corrupt humour, a myneral substance, and by 
nature a let to ye smeltinge of copper. 

7. The vii.th humour is iron, being one of the vii. metals, but no 
mynerale, &c. 

“ 8. The viii.th hurtful humour that is in our copper ore is a kind of Hack 
stonCy Avherein the copper is bred and doth groAV. 

**9. The ix.th and the last corrupt humour is a kind of Avhite stone, called 
sparr," &c. ^ 

The Bth and gth ‘‘ humours " are clearly rock in Avhich the copper is found 
arid the quartz found in the lode. 

In connection Avith the smelting-works at Keswick w'e find : — 

“ Whereas Mr. Steinbergeri, at his last Ijeingin London, made his propo- 
* In each case it ap])ears suiheieut to give but a small part of the description. 
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sition to the company (March, 1582), that for everie quiiitall of rough copper 
he made (being cxii. //), he must have vii. kebulls* of copper ore gotten 
in “ God’s Gift mino,”f everie kebull whereof is in waite civ. li at the least, 
w’ch, after a cxij. //to the hundredth, amounts to x. eiiij. xx v. 11 % of ore, 
and for all manner of charges of tireworke and smelters’ wages to bring the 
same x. c iiij. xx v. // of ore into rough copper, he offereth to do it for 
xiii. iiij. 

At these works we learn that they had acquired the process of separating 
the iron from the cojiper in the condition of a sulphate. The writer says : 
‘^And yf ye cannot liave utterance of so much vitriaH as wo can make, 
then may we make of that substance co[>j\rris — which we shall make for 

the dyeing of cloth — without taking any copper irom the ure For 

vent of this coppris ther wil be gr<‘at (juantitic used in Cumberland, West- 
mondand, Yorkshire, Cdu^shire, £md i.ancashir(‘ only for dyeing, who are con- 
strained to transporte it irom London tlielhei*. And likewise ther wil bo 
much soiildc^ int9 North parte of Scotlande, who have ofttui tymes both 
comoand sent to K('swick to buy coppris.” There follows much speculation 
cis to tlie sale f)f tliis sulpliate of iron in h'lrance and Spain. 

]\lr. George Needham, in the same letter, speaks “of the rich copper uro 
gotten in the mines of Caldbeck being inf(‘Ct(Ml with .such corruptions that 
helherto Ah*. Danyell and his sonm? could never melt them alone they 
cam(' fropi the myne^, but were forced to myngle with them roAslod ure of the 
first melting of ‘(hide’s (riffe*’ un*.” Again, the imperfi'ctions of th(i works or 
the ignorance*of the workmen is shown, as — “ In like manner the rich lead 
mync iit Caldbeck, which houldetb good quantity of silver, and hath costt ho 
company great somnn^s of money, lieth now unwrought.” 

Qwtm Jilizabeth, by lu'r letters jKitept, in the sixth year of her reign, on 
tho.’ioth day of Octobej- (15O4), di^l grant “full power, licfuise, and authority to 
Thomas Thurl3»nd, clerk, nne of the chaplains and Alastcr of the J lospital of ^ 
the Savoy; and to Daniell IhnighsiatiT, a German born, and to their heirs,” 
&:c. &c., permission “ to searcli, dig, open, roast, melt, stamp, and wash; drain 
or convey waters, or otherwise work lor all manner of mines or ewers • • • ^ 
within her counties of York, Lancaster, (. urnberland, Westmoreland, Cornwall, 
Devon, Gloucesh^r, and Worcester, and within Iut principality of Wah's. 

“ Her llyghnes too have for the first vi. yt‘urs then next, the x.th part of 
all the pure metals or ures of golld, sylver, and (j^uicksylver, and of every C 
weight of mixt ure holding viii. // or above of those rich metals to havoall 
the x.th part. And of Tynn, in the name of coynage*, as her Ala ti hath in 
Dfwon and Cornwall, and of lead as in other places of the realm, and of the 
Calamine the xx.th pt. or just value thereof. And of every C of copper for 
the said first vi. years ii.s., or the x.x.th part at her lykyng; and after those 
vi. years ii.s. vi.d., or the xv.th part or value at chois aforesayd.” 

This document was endorsed “unto the Right 1 lonourable SirFrancis Wall- 
singham, Knight, one of the twoo Principal Secrelarics, unto the Q. Ala’ti.” 

On the 22nd day of January, in the next year (1565), a similar “confirifia- 
tory charter” to one previously granted by Elizabeth was given to the 

** The st^ine name, now spelt kibals^ is ^ivea to the iron. burk?ts in which the ore is raised to the surface, 
t The name of one of the iniaes of Caldbeck. | Ten hunUrtaiweight fourscore and five pou.ids. 
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Mineral and Battely Works." With this, as being a purely metallurgical, 
company, we have less concern. It is important, however, to notice the 
continued introduction of the German element. James I., in the*‘second 
year of his reign, A.D. 1604, on the 28th day of January, granted a charter 
confirmatory to the ]\Iin(.‘s Royal Society. This charter commences: 

Whereas our dear late sister Elizabeth, late Queen of England, having 
received creditable information that her faitllful and well-b(iloved subjects, 
William Humphrey, and her Say Master of lier Mint within the Tower of 
London, by their great endeavour, labour, and charges, have brought into 
her realm of England one riiristophor Shutz, now deceased, an Almaigne, 
born at St. Annenberg, under the obedience' of the Elector of Saxony, a 
work master, as it was reported, of great cunning and experience, as well in 
the finding of the CalamiiK' Stom.', called in i^atin Lapis Calainiiiaris^ and in 
the right and proper us(', of the commodity called M.aton,’ and in reducing it 
to be soft and nuilleabhe, and also in orpting, mannering, and working the 
same for ami into all sorts of battery wares, cast work, apd wire, and also 
in the mollifying and mannering of i'-on and steel, and drawing and fagging 
of the same into wire and ])latc.'S; as well as convenit'iii and neci'ssary for 
the making of armour, and alsi) for divers other needful and profilablo uses.""^ 
Those G(?rmaii miners wowe the first to introduce into this country the 
mystery of the Divining Kod. Borlase says, “Ec'W of lh(i Cornish have ever 
heard of the l'’iri;/i!a DivUinforia and its virtiu' in discovd'ing metallic lodes." 

Bryce, in his “ iMinoralc^gia Cornubiensis," liijpself a belif‘Vor iii’lhe virtues 
of the Divining Rod, comimmly called in that county the “ IIuAvsing Rod," 
writes : Hooson says that Gho first inventor of the V/r^wf/a Drainaforia 
was hanged in (-rormany as a clujat and impostor.' On th»' other hand, Dr. 
Diederick Wessel Linden says, in jnswer to him, that Dr. Stahl, when he 
was president of a chemical society in this country, published a reward fd' 
25 ducats for anybody that could pro\(^ who was the inveutoi; of- tlie Virp^ithi 
iJivinaloriai' 

' He. goes on to inform his rcculers that treorgius Agricola, in his 
'oxcellent Latin tr(*atise, ‘Do rc IMctallica,' says Gluit the application of the 
inchanted or divining rod to metallick matters took its rise from magicians 
and the impure fountains of inchantment.' " 

The Rod of Aaron and the rods of the Egyptian sorcerers, Mercury with 
his rod Caduccus^ and sevi'ral other examples, might be (juoted from which 
tho,fork<‘d r(,nl of the searcher for mineral veins, and for water, took its rise. 

No mention is made of the divining-rod of the miner belbre the eleventh 
century, since which time Ave often hear of it. It was much used in France 
and Germany in the seventeenth century. TIkj corpuscular philosophy was 
made to account for the phenomena. The corpuscules — infinitely minute 
particles — were thought to rise from the mineral veins, and, entering the rod, 
determine it to bow down, in order to render it parallel to the vertical lines 
which the <'ffluvia describe in their rise. In effect, the mineral particles 
se^>m to be emitted from the earth. Now the virgula^ being of a light porous 
wood, gives easy passage to those particles, which are very line and subtle. 

♦ These Crtnfii matory Charters are piibted in full by Qplonel Frauds, in his Smelting of Copper in 
ihe Swansea District.** * 
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eflSuvia, then driven forward by those that follow them, and pressed at 
the same time by the atmosphere incumbent on them, are forced to enter the 
little inferstices between the fibres of the wood, and by that effort they oblij^e 
^it to incline, or dip down perpendicularly, to become parallel with the little 
columns which those vapours form in their rise*' {Frycc). ^ 

Dr. William Cookworthy, of Plymoutli, well known for his discovery' that 
the Kaolin of the Chinese was the China clay of the Tregoning and Godolphin 
hills of Cornwall, gives an account of his first kno^vledge of the divining-rod. 
The rod was introduced to him by a Captain Kibeira,*" who deserted 
from the Spanish service in Queen Annci's reign, and became captain-com- 
mandant in the garrison of Plymouth. which town,” says Cookworthy, 

^‘he satisfied several intelligent persons of tin? virtue's of the rod by many 
experiments on pieces of mental hid in the earth, and by the actual discovery 
of a copper mim' near Oakhampton, which was wrought lor some years." 
The captain made no difficulty about letting pc^>ple see him use the rod, but 
he was absolutely tenacious c»f tlie s(‘crel how to distinguish the different 
metaljj by it, without which the knowledge of its attraction was of little use. 
Pryce says ho has discovered this, and made many other discoveries of 
its propcudles, wlucli h(' is willing should b(' published, b(ung fully persuaded 
of the gn‘at utility of this iiistrumenl in mineral undertakings. 

Agricola«writcs : If the idlraiiivc of veins dues not turn thf) rod, 

when ill tint hamls of some particular metallists or othe-s, i; is owing to 
some singular occult quality in the hokk'r, whicdi impedes and n^strains the 
attractive power; for since that power moves and turns tin* rod in the same 
manner as tlie loadstone invib's and attracts iron, it is debilitated and 
destroyed by the occult (juality (.>f the holder, just as garlic weakens and 
excludes the atlractivi^ cpiality of tlitj magn(*t, lor a rt'hbcd ovrr 7 vi/h 

the jjiicc of he dors not druio iroJi^' ^ J'his is a siaternent which has no 
foundation ir fact. 

Unless where it is stated to the contrary, tlu' following descriptions and 
directions, representing tlu' custom of tlu^ country, an^ derived from Pryce. * 

The rod is attractc*d by all metals, but with dilkTont degrei^s of strength, 
in thefollowing order:—!, gold; 2, copper; 3, iron silver ; 5, tin; 6, lead'; 
7, coal; 8, Limestone mid springs of water. Pryce gives the following 
experiment. Stand holding the rod, with one foot advanced ; put a guinea 
under that foot and a halfpenny under tlie other. T he rod will he drawn dowfi. 
Shift the coins, and the rod will ha drawn towards the face or baclavards to 
the gold, wdiich proves llu' gold to have tlm stronger attraction. 

The divining-rod^ formerly used were shoots of one year s growdh ///ai 
^^rew forked \ but two separate shoots tied bjgether with some vegetable 
substance, as packtliread, will answer better than those which are grown 
forked. As the shoots are siddom of equal length or bigness, they do not 
handle so well as the others, which may be chosen of exactly the same 
size. The rods should be between two and three feet long. They must be 
tied together at their great or root ends, the smaller being held in the handL 
Hazel rods cut in the winter, such as are used for fishing-rods, and kept until 
they are dry, appear to answer the best, i^pple-tree suckers,. rods from 

' * Gcorgii Agricoloe, “ De le Metalli!)!:a.** Basiloa.", aidlvi. 
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peach‘-trees, currants, or the oak, though green, will answer tolerably wel|. 
Of late years a forked twig cut from a black thorn has been regarded as the 
most sensitive rod. Pryce says it is difficult to describe the manner of holding^ 
the rod, so he has given an illustrative drawing, which we copy, Fig. 1 1. We 
ifhall endeavour, however, to give some idea of the mode of holding the rod. 

The operator stands with his arms extended and the hands wide open ; 
an assistant places the twig, or arm of the fork, in (?ach hand, flat upon the 
palm ; the four fingers of each hand are now closed upon the ends of the fork. 
It is perfectly easy thus to hold the rod ; but although in the drawing given Irom 

Agricola, Fig. lo, it does not 
appear as if the rod was held 
in any particular manner, the 
drawing givcm by Pryce shows 
tlie difliculty of adopting the 
proper position. The four 
lingers beigg closed upon the 
rod, and tlu^ rod held .firmly, 
without allowing it to move, 
the point is by a movement 
of tlie hand turned' up to- 
wards tlie face, and tlum 
down and round, so that the 
point of the rod is in front of 
the operator. It will, we 
think, evident from this 
that a very sc'.vero twist or 
strain is given to the Avrist, 
and that consequently thn rod 
is held in a state of extreme 
tension. Willi the arms in 
this condition, and with the 
mind fixed on the discov(‘ry 
of a mineral vein, the opera- 
tor becomes conscious of a 
slight tremor, the result of 
muscular action. The muscles, 
by an automatic effort, ondca- 
lOg. 10.— i^achiniiiciioni Aj^iicoia. vour to relieve themselves 

from the strain. There is a 
tendency, too, in the first instance to resist this, and consequently the 
fork of the rod is moved either up or down, and it is declared to be active. 
Even in Pryce's drawing the constrained position of the hands is only 
indicated by the flexure of the rod. 

With the figures we hope the above description may serve, especially 
after reading the following extract from Pryce : “ The rod being properly 
held by those with Avhom it will answei', when the toe of the right foot 
is within the same diameteir of the piece of metal, or other subject of the 
rod, it will be repelled fowards the face and continue to be so, while the foot 
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is kept from touching, or being directly over the subject,*in which case* it will 
be sensibly and strongly attracted and bo quite drawn down. The rod 
should "be firmly and steadily grasped ; for if when it hath begun to be 
* attracted there be the least imaginable jerk or opposition to its attraction, it 
will not move any more till the hands are opened and a fresh grasp taken. 
The stronger Ihc grasp the livelier the rod moves., provided the grasp be Aeady 
and of an equal strength. This observation is very necessary, as the opera- 
tion of the rod in many hands is defeated purely by a jerk or counter-action, 
and it is from thence concluded that there is no real efficiency in the rod, or 
that the person who holds it ivaufs ihc virtue.-, whereas by a proper attention 
to this circumstance in using it, five persons in six have the virtue, as it is 
called — that is, tlie nut or fruit bearing rod will answer in their hands. When 
the rod is drawn down, the* hands must-be opened, the rod raised by the 
middle fingers, a fresh grasp taktf«, and the rod held again in the direction 
described.” 

Pryco continues, giving some instructions which are entindy at variance 
with ^he hypothe.sis mat electricity, magnetism, or any such force is active 




in producing the phenomena. “ If a rod, or the least piece of one, of tlte 
nut-bearing or fruit kind, be put under the arm, it will totally de.stroy the 
operation of the Virgula Divinaioria in regard to all the subjects of it, except 
luater, in those hands in which the rod naturally operates. If the lea.st 
animal thrciid, as silk, or wor.st<.'d, or hair, be lied round or fixt oji the toft of 
the rod, it will in like manner hinder its operation ; but the same rod 
placed under the arm, or the same animal substances tied round or fixt on 
the top of the rod, will make it work in those hands in which, without these 
additions, it is not attracted. All rods, in all hands, answer to springS of 
water." „ 

The same author tells us that gold or copper hold in the hand kinders the 
rod from being attracted by either of those metals. If iron, silva*, lead, or 
tin be held in the hand, the rod will not bo attracted by thescj nictals, bqt 
repelled. It appears that rods may be prepared for distinguishing the white 
metals, by boring with a gimblet a hole in tljo top of the rod, ^nd putting 
therein a* mixture, in powder, of Coal, bonts, iron, lead, tin, and copper. If - 
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the refl or yellow irfetals are to be distinguished, the copper filings are to^ 
be left out. 

Now wo arrive at Pryce’s directions for using the rod. ^‘The rod 
being guarded against all subjc^cts except that which you want to discover, 
^as tin and copper, for example — walk steadily and slowly on with 
it ; arid a person that hath been accustomed to carry it, will meet with a 
single repulsion and attraction every three, four, or five yards, ivhich must 
iiot he heeded — it being only from the water that is between every bed of 
Killas, grouan, or other strata. When the holder approaches a lode so near 
as its semi-diameter, the rod feels loose in the h^inds, and is very sensibly 
repclk'd towards the face. If it is thrown back so far as to touch the hat, it 
must be brought forward to its usual elevation, when it will continue to bo 
repelled till the foremost foot is over^the edge of the lode. When this is the case, 
if the rod is held well, there will first be a snirdl repulsion towards the face, but 
this is momentary, and the rod will be immediately drawn irresistibly down, 
and will continue to be so in the whole piissage over the lode ; but as soon 
as the foremost foot is beyond its limits, the attraction from the hindmost 
foot, which is still on the lode, or else the repulsion on the other side, or 

both, throw the rod back toward the face Wo must then turn and 

trace it on obliquely, or in the way of zigzag, as far as may bo thought 
necessary. In the course of tracing a lode, all the circumstancos^of it, so far 
as they relate’ to its hack^ will be discovered ; as, its breadth at different 
places, — its being squeezed togethe^T by hard strata, — its being cut off and 
thrown aside from its regular course by a cross gossan,'" &:c. * 

All particulars respecting the use of the divining-rod for the discovery 
of lodes, by one who was a firm believer in the “virtues," as he calls 
them, of the rod, have now been given. It remains only to examine the 
conditions involved in the use of it. Pryce says : “ A little practice by 
a person in earnest about it will soon give him the necessary adroitness 
in the use of this instrument ; but it must be particularly observed that as 
our miimal spirits are accessary to this process, so a man ought to hold the 
rod with the same indifference and inattention to, or reasoning about it, 
of its effects, as he holds a fishing-rod or a walking-stick ; for if the mind be 
occupied by doubts, reasoning, or any other operation that engages the 
animal spirits, it will divert their powers from being exerted in this 23rocess, 
in which their instrumentality is absolutely necessary. From hence it is, 
thqp. the ro^l constantly answers in the hands of peasants, women, and 
children, who hold it simply, without puzzling their minds with doubts or 
reasonings." 

Certain trees, especially fruit-bearing ones, are supposed to be imbued 
with some influence, similar to that of a magnet, and to turn by virtue of 
that influence towards mineral lodes of any kind, as a magnet is attracted by 
a mass of iron. The advances of science have made us acquainted with two 
forms of this subtile force — the one the true magnetic force, \i^hich causes the * 
cc'mpass-needle to turn to iron and two or three , other metals ; and the 
other, the dia-magnetic force, which appears to act on all bodies except iron 
by repelling them. The first (question which arises is, therefore, Does either 
of these forms of force act on the d4vining-fod ? 
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• The hypothetical influence is usually supposed to be; some form o1 
elcctric/il energy. Wc are instructed by the researches of science that 
# currents of electricity arc constantly flowing around this planet, origi- 
nating at the points on which the sun's rays fall in the morning — arriving 
at their maximum when the sun is highest in the heavens — and gradually 
declining as the sun reaches the western horizon [Faraday^ Reflection on 
all the conditions will show that this power must be regarded as a diffusive 
force, enveloping all forms of matter, and that it is thrown ^into undulatory 
motion by the solar rays, or, it may be, disturbed by any mechanical power. 
It has been su23poscd that the metalliferous veins were good conductors of 
electricity, and the experiments of Mr. Robert Were Fox especially have 
been adduced in favour of the hypothesis that mineral veins were the 
channels through which electricity flowed freely. But the author's experi- 
ments underground, in the Cornish mines, established the fact that no elec- 
tricity could be detected in the mineral lodes — unless they wore under- 
going a chemicai clxinge. Strong currents of electricity could sometimes 
be dfitcctcd, but never unl(\ss the mineral matter was decomposing, 
and the electricity measured was an cXctct representation of the amount 
of chemical change taking i)lace. 'l‘he experiments of Mr. J. A. Phillips 
also support this view.^ 

If any of the divining-rods, even the most sensitive, be ^placed ^bove 
metals 03 , the most active mineral lodes — the rod b(n‘ng most delicately 
balanced — not the slightest ’indication of any action will be detected ; there- 
fore the supposed influence is not exerted between the rod and the lode. It 
must bo sought for in the individual who boars the rod. Mr. Pryce distinctly 
intimates that the ignorant, and the untrained, and the impulsive peasant 
women and children arc the best ageirts to work with ; thcTofore we may 
venfUre to infer that the power which bends the rod is from within the holder, 
and not from \9ithout. It is no terrestrial influence. Is it some agency 
interpenetrating the organised structure r All evidence is against this being 
possible. The mind only' is the jioAver, to the influence of which tile rod^ 
answers. With a Jired idea that sooner or later the divining-rod is to bend in 
the hands of the operator, ho walks over a ground supjjosed to contain 
mineral lodes. Be it remembered, that the rod is held in a most constrained 
position — the muscles of the arms being brought into a state of extreme 
tension; — and a trial will show that there is a continually increasing desire 
to relieve tfie arms by moving tin? rod. This is often an automatic actiSn, 
of which the operator is unconscious. 

Happily there are now but very few persons who will trust the uncertain, 
the capricious action of the divining-rod. There arc a certain number of men 
and women who are disposed to place confidence in the assertions of the 
ignorant or of the wilful deceivers. We solicit the attention of such to the 
well-weighed wgrds of the true philosophers — Faraday, Carpenter, and^others 
— who regard the phenomena of the divining-rod, and of table-turning, as 
the result of mental influences wrongly directed. ^ 

It is very important to ascertain, with the utmost possible accuracy, the 
quantity pf ground removed by \he, in ijian^ respects rude, pttocesses of 
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mining* carried on in'the eighteenth century. Pryce is one of ouf best guides, 
in this matter ; therefore, although the mechanical conditions under which 
mining is now carried out will form the subject of consideration *in tho 
second section of this volume, it is intended to borrow from that author some 
remarks which appear important up to 1778. 

Pryce supposes the average produce of the county to bo three hundred- 
weight of tin in one hundred sacks of tin stuff. Allowing one sack to 
weigh one hundre^d and a quarter, then one hundred sacks will be six tons 
five hundredweight; consequently there must be one ton of tin produced out 
of forty-one tons thirteen hundredweight. Tho county has been found to 
produce annually, for some fmv years past, about three thousand tons of pure 
tin metal, which, multiplied by forty-two tons of tin stuff, as above, giv(is the 
total sum of one hundred and twenty-six thousand tons of tin stuff per 
annum. * 

JVfr. Carew, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, says: “It is found insundrj^ 
places, but to what gain to the searchers I have not be/m,c;irious to inquire, 
nor they hasty to reveal; for of one mine of which I took a vi(nv, ore 
was shipped to be refined in Wales, either to save the cost or to conceal 
the profit.'* 

Mr. Norden, at tho commencement of the soventecuith ('cntury, gave much 
information respecting the Cornish copper mines, and in a letter to King 
James I.* says': “So rich are the works, especially some lately foupd, as by 
the opinion of the skilful in tho mystery the libo have not boon found else- 
where, though the worth hath been formerly exterminated by private pryers 
into the secret, and covertly followed for their own gain." 

Pryce, writing in 1778, says: “Notwithstanding those hints, wo do not 
find anything material going on hqi^e as to the improvement of the copper 
mines, till about eighty years since some gentlemen of J:^rist()l made it their 
business to inspect our mines more narrowly, and bought tho copper ores for 

£^2 los. £l\ per ton This encouraged other gentlemen of Bristol, 

about;sixty years since, to covenant with some of the principal minors in 
Ki^ornwall to buy all their copper ores for a term of years at a stated low 
price ; particularly with Mr. Beauchamp, the grandfather of the present John 
Beauchamp, Eb(]., to buy all the copt^er ore Avhich should rise out of a 
mine, well stocked, for twenty years, iit£$ per ton, and the ore of Relistian, 
in Gwinnear, was. covenanted for at ^2 los. per ton. 

“About JlJty years back large quantities of copper ore were ‘taken from 
three principal mines in this county, viz. Hucl Fortune, in Ludgvan ; 
Roskear, in Camborne ; and Pool-Adit, in Illogan, the produce of .which 
-mines were sold to the few buyers at their own prices. 

“ The four copper companies at this time were : — 

“ 1. The Brass Wire Company. 

“ 2., The English Copper Company. 

“3. Wayn and Company. 

^ “ 4. Chambers and Company." 

Pryce states that at this time the confederated companies ‘‘were inter- 
rupted by jSL gentleman from^^ Wales, who visited this county, in order to 

(f ^ . 

* Norden’s “ Surrey of Cornwall.’* 
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• improve his own branch of business in the same way." He then tells us 
"that j,40o tons of copper ore had been lying unsold some years at Roskear 
# and Huel Kitty, for which the confederate buyers would give only ^4 5s, per 

ton However, this gentleman bought the 1,400 tons of ore at the 

advanced price of;^6 5.S. per ton, which he paid for with ready mon^, aftd 
gained much above 30 per cent., as the writer is well informed from the most 
indubitable authority." Beyond this, " this new comer bought 900 tons 
more at Roskear, at 7 per ton, and in less than six months before he left 
Cornwall he purchased 3,000 tons, upon which he deservedly made very 
little, if at all, short of 40 per cent, profit." 

The following statement, drawn up by Colonel Grant Francis,* was 
communicated to The Camhn'au newspaper on the 22nd September, 1868 : — 
“Works were first erected upon the r^er of Swansea for smelting copper 
and load in the year 1717. * 

“At Aheravon, by Newton and Cartwright, 1727. 

“ At Pc)iclnxuiAi^\^ ]o\\X). Vivian, 1800. 

“*At Llanelly, by Daniel, Nevile, and others, 1805. 

“At Laughor, by IMorris and Rees, 1859. 

“At Pemhny, by ]\rason and Elkington, 1846. • 

“At Bank-y-Gochns, at Swansea, in 1719; — passed into the hands of 
Lockwood, Morris, and Co., 1S27. ^ • 

“ Thomas Coster and partners erected a copper works at Red Brook on 
the Wye, in 1700. He soon made a iwofit of_£6o,ooo." 

The system of selling copper ores by public sale to the highest bidder 
was introduced shortly after the above transaction. The buyers and sellers 
mutually agreed to “ ticket ” for all copper ores which should at stated 
periods bo ready for sale. Each purchaser wrote on a ticket the sum which 
he Vas prepared to give per ton for each sample of ore offered, and this 
ticket was harfded to the clerk of the court ; and when each buyer had < 
handed in his ticket they were read over, iind the highest bidder was declared 
the purchaser of the copper ore. Pryce says : “ According to the following^ 
accounts, which are faithfully transcribed from the copper ore buyers’ book, 
we find the quantity sold from 1726 inclusive to the end of 1 735, was 64,800 
tons, at an average price of ^7 155. lod. per ton, amounting to ^473,500, 
which must have been yearly ^47,350. From 1736 inclusive to the end of 
1745, 75,52j3 tons of copper ore Avere sold at ^7 8s. 6d. average price, 
amounting to 500, 1 06 in the gross, 65,010 yearly. From incluSive 
to the end of 1755, the quantity sold was 98,790 tons, at ;^7 8s. the ton, 
amounting to^73i, 457, annually ^73,145. P'rom 1756 inclusive to the end 
of 1765, the quantum sold made 169,690 tons, at the average prica of 
£^ 6s. 6d., amounting to the sum of £ 1,243,045, and 124,304 yearly. Lastly, 
from the end of 1766 to the end of last yeai, 1777, 264,273 tons of copper ore 
were disposed pf at ;^6 14s. 6d. per ton, amounting in all to 778,337, 
which must have returned ^177,833 every year of the last ten.” 

We have the satisfaction of being enabled to print on next page a ticket- 
ing paper of ores sampled at Redruth on the ^rd April, 1781. That was ten 
years later than when the above ^tatemen^ was made. 

. • «xEe Smelting of Copper in the Swansea District.” By Colonel Grant Francis. 
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• Tonkin fixes the discovery of the value of copper 01*0 in Cornwall 
within sixty years of the time of his writing his notes to Carcw’s “ Survey/’ 
# which appears to have been about 1739 — that will bo about 1679. He says : 

Copper has turned to very great account in this county, and there have 
been very great discoveries made therein, both in the eastern and western 
parts."' After describing the various kinds of copper ore raised, he says : 
“ The solid ore is more frequent, and also very rich in metal. In some 
places, too, viz. Wheal Kose in St. Agnes, Crowan Downs, Trevascus in 
AV^innier, (Vc., they me(jt sometimes with ore so rich as to be malleable ; 
sometimes powdered with sparks throughout with virgin copper, and some- 
times with the same in knaves.” Tonkin evidently intends to speak of the 
IDurc sulphide of copper 'grey coppt^r ore). After stating that tlie copper-ore 
buyers sent their ores to Wales to be sineltt^jd, that they might hide their 
profits, ho goes on to state tha^* about thirty years previously — that will 
be about 1700 — ‘‘the late John Pollard and Air. Thomas Worth, jun., of 
St. IvL's, and ikan Air. Scobell, at Pol Kuddan, in St. Austell, with 

whom Sir 'I'homas Clarke and old Air. Vincent joined (in putting up furnaces 
for co])per smelting), were the first to products a piece of copper in this 
county, smelted and refined and brought to perfection. But thiise attempts 
failed of success, more through ill-management, roguery of the workmen, 
and the ill* situation of the said smelting-houses, than any defect in the 
ore or charge of the fuel.’' 

Tonkin then informs us that one Cxideon Collier, of St. l^iran-in-the-Sands, 
erected a house for the like purpose at Penpol, in the parish of Phillach, which 
on his death passed into the hands of Sir William Pendarves and Robert 
Corker, who were for several years successful copper-smelters. At Leno- 
broy, in St. Agnes, a smelting-house was put up, but for want of capital it 
faikM. In Pryce’s time there were several copper-smelting companies in 
Cornwall — dne*atnayle, established by Air. Sampson Svvaine, which con- 
tinued in action until within the last twenty yc^ars ; another at Kntral, in 
the parivSh of Camborne ; another at Tregewe, on the Falmouth estuary/whidh 
had been first established at North Downs, near Redruth. There is goqd* 
evidence to prove that the adventurers of Dolcoath at one period, probably 
at the time when the German Rodolph Raspe’* was connected with that 

* This remarkable man, Rodolph Kric Raspc, was the author of Baron Munchausen’s wonderful 
adventures. The following notice of him will be of interest : — 

“The autl^pr of the Baron’s wondeifiil adventures is now ascertained to have been Rodolph Eric 
Raspe, a learned and scientific German, A\ho died in the latter pait of 1794 Mucrosf, in the soii 1 !i of 
Ireland, while conducting some mining operations tlicie. Aluch theie was of both good and ill about 
poor Raspc. But yet let the tiutli be told. Be it known, then, that this ingenious man— who was born 
in Hanover, in 1737 — commenced life in the sciviic of the Lundgiave of ilessc (^assel, as Professor of 
Archaeology, Inspector of the Public Cabinet of Medals, Keeper of the National l.,ibrary, and a 
councillor, but disgraced himself by putting some of the valuables entrusted to him in pawn, to«raise 
money for some temporary' necessities. He disap])earcd, and was advertised for by the police as Councillor 
Raspe, a man with red hair, who usually appeared 111 a -:arlct diess embroidered with gold, but some- 
times in black, blue, or grey clothes.*^ He was aiTcsted at Clausthal, but escaped during the night, and 
made bis way to England, where he chielly resided for the leinainder of his days. , 

‘‘Raspc bad mai!ifeslcd decided talents in the investigation of questions geology and mineralo^. 


on the clepha 

just conclusions he had arrived. 

, “The exact time of the flight to England is not known, bulin 1776 he is found publishing in London 
• -• #A- — 

♦ “Biographic Universellc,” 
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mine, 'smelted their own copper ore. On the eastern side of the presehtf 
counting-house, rectangular blocks of copper slag are built into tlje wall, 
and upon inquiry I find those were found amongst the waste-heaps of the», 
mines, and that a considerable numbiir arc still buried in this debris. 

» The following letter, written by Mr. Thomas Williams to Lord Uxbridge, 
on the 6th August, 1785 — especially endeavouring to adjust the difliculties 

a volumt‘ on some Gennnn TWen/zoLi nud their Proih/cfions^ necessarily extinct volcanoes, thus again 
showing Jus e.uly appieliLiision of facts tlicn little, il at all, understood, though now faniiliai. And in the 
ensuing year he gavt loitli a ti.iiislation ot the Jiaron 1 loin’s travels in Taniesvar, Transylvania, and 
Ifungary, a mineralogical work of high icputation. In I7^^0 Horace Walpole speaks of him as a ‘Hutch 
savant/ wlio had come over heie, and who was prcpaiing to publish two old manuscripts ‘in infernal 
Latin/ on oil jiamting, which jnoved Walpole’s own idea that the use of oil colours was known before the 
days of Van Kyck. ‘lie L pooi,’ says the virtuoso of Stiawhcrry Tfill ; the natural sequel to which 
statement is anotlicr three months latei, ‘ Poor Raspe is ariested by his tailor. 1 have sent him a little 
money,’ adds Walpole, ‘ and hojies to lecovcr his libcity, but 1 question whethei he will be able to 
struggle on luie/'*^ J*y Walpcde's patronage the liook was actually publisJied in April, 17S1. 

“In tins year Ra^iie announced a design of tCa elliiig in Egy])t, to collect its antiquities; 
but while the scheme was pending he obtained employment in certain mines in tJornwall. He was 
residing as storcmastei at Dolcoalh mine in that distiict when he wrote and published his ‘ Tiavels of 
Laicm Munchausen.’ t Previously to this time, his delinquency at CasscJ having become known, the 
Royal .Society erased Ins name from their honoiaiy list; and he thicatened in levenge to piint, in the 
foiin of theii ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ the ‘ ITnphilosophical Tiaiisactions of the Knglish Savdns, witli 
their Characters.’ This matter seems to have blown over. And now we have to introduce ourheio in a 
new connection with Piiglish hteiatuie. The facts aie fully known to us, and iheie c.in be 110 harm in 
stating them. Be it understood, then, that Raspe paid a visit to Scotland in the summer and autumn of 
1789, for the piofes^ed puipose of searching in vaiioU'* distiicts for mineral, it was announced in the 
* Scot's Maga/inc’ foi October that he had discovered copper, lead, iron, cobalt, mang.iiicsc, &c. ; that the 
marble pf Tncc, the iron of Glcngairy, and the lead of the iiioadalbanc propeily, were all likely to turn 
out extremely well Prom SiiUierland he had hi ought specimens of the linest clay; there was ‘every 
symptom of coal,’ and a fine vein of heavy spar had been discoveicd. He had now begun his survey of 
Caithness. Fiom ‘mother source W'e learn that a white saline ^marble in Icolmkill had received his 
attention. J As to Caithness, here lay piobably the loadstone that had brought him into Scotland — m the 
person of Sir John Sinclair, of Ulbster, a most benevolent gentleman, who, during a long life, was 
continually engaged in useful projects, chiefly designed for the public benefit, and of novel kinds. With 
him Raspe took up his abode for a considciable time at his spiay-bcateii castle on the Pontlaiid Firth, and 
the members of the family still speak of their father’s unfailing appreciation of the intinite intelligence 
and facetiousness of his visitor’s conversation. .Sir John had some yeais before discovered a small vein of 
yellow mundic on the moor of Skinnet, four miles fiom Thurso. The Cornish miner he consulted told 
him that the mundic itself was of no value, but a good sign of other valuable minerals not far olh In 
their peculiar jaigon, ‘ While mundic was a good hoiseman, and always lode on a good lode,’ ^ Sir John 
now employed Raspe to examine the ground, not designing to mine it himself, but to let it to others if it 
should turn out favourably, h'or a time this investigation gave the proprietor very good hopes. Classes of 
a^bright heavy mineral were brought to Thurso Castle as foretastes of what was coming. But in time the 
bubble burst, and it was fully concluded by Sir John Sinclair that the oies which appeared were all 
brought from Coinwall and planted in the places where they were found. Miss Catherine .Sinclair has 
o'llen heaid her father relate the stoiy, but never with the slightest dcgiee of bitterness. On the contrarj', 
both he and Lady .Sinclair always said that the little loss they made on the occasion was amply compen- 
sated by the amusement which the mineralogist had given them wliilc a guest in their house. 

“It will be observed that in his mining operations in Caithness he answers to the character of Douster- 
swivel, in ‘The Antiquary,* and there is every reason to believe that he gave Scott the idea of that 
character. Albeit, tire Baronet of Ulbster did not prove to be so extremely imposed upon as Sir^ Arthur 
Ward our was.” II 

' In the Library of the ^Iiiseuin of Piacucal Geology are the following works by Rodolph Eric 
Raspe : — 

1. “Specimen Historloc Naturalis Globi Terraquei pixeipue de novis e Mari nalis Insulis.” 8vo. 
Amster et Leipsix, 17O2. 

2. “Beytrag zur alleialtesten und natiirlichen Historic von Hessen ; oder Beschreibimg des Habich- 
walcbs und vcrschiedner andern Nicderhessischen alien volcane in der Nachbarschaft von Cassel.” 8vo. 
Cassel, 1774. 

3. “All Account of some German Volcanoes and their Productions, with a new Hypothesis of the 
Prismatic Basalts.” 8vo. London, 1776. 

4. “A Descriptive Catalogue of a General Collection of Ancient and Modern E^ngraved Gems cast in 

Coloured Pastes,” &c. 2 vols. 410. London, 1791. 

Also translations by Raspe of “ Born’s Travels through the Banat of Tamesvar, Transylvania, and 
Hungary.” 1770. “Bom’s New Process of Amalgamation of Gold and Silver Ores and other Metallic 
Mixtures.” 410. London, 1790. “Berber’s Mineralogical History of Bohemia.” 8vo. London, 1777. 

♦ See Index to Walpole’s Correspondt<ace. t “Gentleman’s Magazine,” Novembei;, 1856* 

J Walker’s “Econ. Hist, of Hebrides,” ii. § “Statistical Account of Scotland,” xx. 538. 

See Chambers’s “ Book of Days.” 
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which had arisen from the large production of the Anglefeea mines — will be 
of interest in the history of the copper trade : — 

o ‘‘Londov, August 1785. 

^ My Lord, 

“I have been so hurried T cou'd not until now sit down to give you 
that state of the Cornish business Avhich I wished to do. 

The real state of the Cornish and Anglesey Mines for the last 7 years 
has been this : — 

“The former in the year 1778 produced of ore 24,536 Tc)iis. In 1784, 
37,288. In all the 7 years 200,713, which make nearly 30,000 Tons p. Ann., 
yielding about 3,750 Tons of Copper each year. 

The Tonage of the Anglesey Oiws as raised was not much inferior in 
the same time, but being in that slate of a very low produce the Quantities 
were reduced to one third of their 'cMRinal Tonage or thereabouts when sent 
to bo smelted, and according to the best calculation I CcUi make, the 
Copper produced fem thence, 7 years ago (I mean both iMincsj did not 
cxce('d 1,200 Ton.s at most. They produced tliis last year, 1 believe, about 
2,300 Tons of Copper, and Cornwall produced about 4,700 Tons of Copper: 

‘^Through Oppositions and Competitions at Market these iDropcjrties 
were sold full 20 p. cent, undtu' their value, to the very great injury of all 
persons interested therein. 

**The Cornish Ores were sold to ii different Copper Compahies to be by 
them smelted and brought to Market in the metal. Those Companies 
sometimes combined together to run down the value of the Anglesey 
Copper. At others, they differed amongst themselves, yet always agreed in 
beating down the price of the Ores in Cornwall, and buying cheap there, 
they were enabled to sell tho Metal at alow price, and we were obliged to do 
the s"ame, or be beat out of all the Markets. 

‘^I remonstrated on this to the Cornish Miners 4 years cigo, and urged 
them to smelt their own ores and bring their metal to Market with us — their 
Interest and ours being exactly the same. They acknowledged the iJxpe- 
(lience of such a measure, but declared themselves unequal to the under- 
taking, for want of money, and tamely suffered the impositions until about 
2 months ago, when they were roused to a due sense of them. Resolved to 
smelt their own Ores and applied to us to come to terms with 'em in the sale 
of our Metals at the same price and in reasonable proportions according to 
the produce '6f each Countr)^ whenever the Quantities should render such a 
regulation necessary to prevent the price from falling by means of a glut at 
Market. While we can get sales at a fair price, each to make the most of 
their property without any regard to proportions or Quantities — yet to guard 
against the Fall of prices through over Quantities at Market it was thought 
expedient on such an event to have certain specific Terms to resort to* 

‘‘ The substance of the agreement proposed to be entered into betwixt 
the Cornish and ^Anglesey Miners, is as follows ; — 

“ I St. That all the Ores of both Countries be smelted by the Owners fir 
Lessees^ and the Metal sent to one general warehouse in London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Birmingham, to be from thence s(>ld, &c. The two parties not 
to bo connected in any sort of partnership, or have any accounts with ^ each 

■ ■ i 
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othe# unless in bcftrowing metal from each other as their exigencies may 
require — and *though the different properties are under one roof they are to 
be in different apartments. No mixture of property to take place on an^ 
account — but each party to put their property under the care of their own 
separate Agents. 

“ 2nd. To prevent jealousies or suspicions, the Books of both parties to 
be subject to the inspection of a Committee of 5 merchants to be appointed 
to govern and direct the trade for the mutual benefit of each party, whenever 
any differences arise amongst themselves. 

“ 3rd. That to avoid the necessity for a meeting of the Committee but 
upon Extraordinary occasions, an Agent for both parties shall be appointed 
to direct the general ccurso of the Trade — ^but if either party be dissatisfied 
with his conduct. Appeal to be made to the Committee, whose determination 
shall be final. * * 

“These are the outlines of the Connection, but subject to such other 
regulations as may from time to time be thought nepessary for the general 
advantage of the trade. There are numberless minutice of this great Concern 
necessary for your Lordship’s information, but I must beg leave to defer 
them till I have the honor of waiting upon you at Beau-Desert, which will 
be ere long. In the meantime I only beg you may rest assured this Cornish 
coniiection cannot do any Injuty to the Anglesey Miners, but may afford 
them very great advantages. .. 

“I am, my Lord, with all duep respect, 

“Your Lordship’s most obliged and faithful Servant, 

“T. Williams." 

On the 20th of April, 1799, Mr^ Thomas Williams, M.P., gave evidence 
before “ The Committee appointed to inquire into the state of the Copper 
Mines and Copper Trade of the United Kingdom,” to th» following effect : 
“ It was not until the end of the last century that copper ore was first dis- 
covered in Britain, and that was in working the tin mines of Cornwall, which 
had been wrought time immemorial.” (This witness evidently knew nothing 
bf the discovery of copper by the Romans.) 

“Soon after that discovery, viz. in 1691, a charter was granted to Sir 
Joseph Herne and other merchants of London, who were thereby incorpo- 
rated as a company for the purposes of refining and purifying copper ores 
upder the ^rm and title of ‘ The Governor and Company of Copper Miners in 
England,’ now commonly called ‘The English Copper Company.' In 
1694 a copper coinage of halfpence and farthings took place, and Govem-^ 
ment paid at the rate of 1 8d. a pound for the copper, which was, of Swedish 
pi'bduction. In 1717 a further coinage took place to the amount of 700 tons 
of English copper ^ for which the Government paid at the rate of isfd. per lb.,, 
or 1^7 per ton. In 1 702 the first brass work was erected near Bristol, which 
has continued to this time (1799). 

t “ For the first twenty or thirty years of the present century, and always 
before, most of the copper and brass utensils for the culinhry and other pur- 
poses of this country were iijiported from Hamburg and Hdilarid, pr^tfr» 4 ‘, . 
from the manufactures iu^emonally ehtifbl&liediat Nuremberg hhd vuiio^ 



parts of Germany. Evdrt brass pans for the purposes of the dairies of 
our county could not be procured but of German make. So late as i 74 S> 
1746, and 1750, copper teakettles, saucepans, and pots of all sizes were 
fmported here in large quantities from Hamburg and Holland." 

About this period the custom of setting or leasing a mine on tributq 
came into use. Some able miner takes the mine of the adventurers for a 
determined time, that is, for half a year, a whole year, nay, even, for seven 
years, as was the case at Bullen Garden, and the means of her discoveiy» 
Pryce thus describes the rules by which this custom was regulated 

If it is a tin mine, he articles first to pay the lord, or the lords, and 
bounders, if any, their shares or doles, free of all cost, in the stone made ready 
for the stamping-mill. This must be such a proportion of all tin stuff as shall 
be raised during the limited time. Of the remainder he pays the adventurers 
one moiety, or one-quarter part, ajccording to the agreement, it being more 
or less in proportion to the richness of a mine. For example, in a tin mine 
not bounded, the Igni grants for, perhaps, one-seventh. Now the tin stuff, 
when it is properly sized to stones not larger than a man's fist, is divided into 
seven doles or piles. The lord's agent, st(jward, or toller, casts lots upon 
these doles by written tickets— six marked A and one L, and which of 
them falls to his lot L, on that dole he puts the turf, and upon the turf a stone. 
Three and a half of the six A doles remaining may belong to the tributor, 
and the other two and a half to the adventurers, which also is transacted by 
dividing and casting lots aSj before. Where a tin mine is in wastrel and 
bounded, the manner of dividing and casting lots is more complex. 

In most tin bounds the lord's part is one-fifteenth of the whole, and the 
bounder's part is one-twelfth, commonly only one-tenth of the remainder. 
For instance, the tin stuff is divided into fifteen doles, one of which is marked 
by the lord's agent, as above, after the lots are cast. Then fourteen doles 
remain, two of which are equally subdivided and carried to the other twelve. 
One of these, by lot as before, belongs to the bounders, and that very likely 
must be subdivided again and again, it being for the most part the property# 
of several persons. 

“ Of the eleven doles to be divided among the adventurers and the tributoi* 
according to the article of their agreement, the adventurers shall have three 
doles and one-quarter of a dole, and the tributor seven doles and three- 
quarters. They then cast eleven lots, viz. three marked A, and seven niarked 
T, and one b 4 ank, and where the blank falls that dole is redividejl into fopr 
parts, and lots are recast upon it ; one A the adventurer s part, and the T the 
tributor's. This, however, is not all. The adventurer's three doles and a 
quarter are again divided into eighths, sixteenths, thirty-seconds, and sixty- 
fourths, and even much smaller fractions, that each may know and carty 

away his own. . . 1.. 

/^The tributor, again, may have several persons concerned with him, who 

r^ivide their sei^en doles and three-quarters in like manner ; and thus are 
these fractional complicated divisions, which at first sight would puzzle th^ 
3n^<^t qx|^srt arithmetician, effected by our illiterate tinners upon the simplest 
utmost dexterity, dispat(A, %nd accuracy. 

^ of a copper tribute has this difference. 
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tributor is at the ^ole expense of digging, raising, and dressing all the ore 
that can be made merchantable ; and the proceeds of sales are received by 
the adventurers, who pay the lord his one-seventh, one-eighth, or one-ten^ 
part, whichever it is, in money. If it is onc-eighth, that is two shillings and 
•sixpence out of every twenty shillings, of the remaining seventeen shillings 
ana sixpence the adventurers may have eight shillings, and account to the 
tributor for the residue, which is nine shillings and sixpence. And thus it is 
said ‘ Petherick Kernick of Hantergantick, Abednego Baraguanath of Towed- 
nack, Dungid Crowgie of C^naluzy, and Degory Tripeoney of Gtimford, 
have jointly taken a copper mine upon tribute of nine and sixpence in the 
pound,’ &c. 

“ It has always been the case in large mines to set several parts of them in 
small portions of ground called pitches. A tribute-pitch consists of a few 
fathoms in length on the course of the lo'd'b. Two pitches may meet half-way 
between two shafts, and draw their ore to that shaft with which either of them 
is connected. If a pitch is high up in the mine at a shallow level, it is 
called a ‘pitch upon the back;’ but if lower down, in, or joining with the 
bottoms, it is called a ‘ bottom pitch.’ The time they contract for is generally 
four pionths, and to work the pitch at all working times in a regular manner 
with a certain number of men. The tributor is obliged to work one month, 
or forfeit to the owner twenty shillings for every man he is obliged to employ : 
in lieu therbof, if he does not choose to continue at the month’s end, he 
declines the occupation of his pitch, and forfeits to the adventurers all the 
ore which shall be broken. A tribute-taker, as well as every other man in a 
bal, obliges himself and partners to lend a hand gratis at the capstan when- 
ever required, upon the penalty of two shillings and sixpence for each person 
respectively who refuses his assistance. The takers of tribute-pitches in a 
copper mine are likewise obliged to mix their ores with those of other pitches, 
or with the owner’s ores, and to sample the same according fo the will and 
discretion of the captains, else the parcels of ore would be very small where 
'thert> may be twenty pitches upon tribute in one mine. Before the parcels 
are mixed together they take from each a fair, honest sample, and mark them 
A, B, and so on. These are used as checks upon the whole assay.” 

This question will be more fully treated of in the next section of this 
Volume. It will be instructive, however, to give the custom in Pryce's time. 

In a mixed' parcel of hfty tons, A may have twenty of 15 value per ton, 
B* may have twenty-five of ;^i4 los., and C may have five of]£i6 per ton, 
according to the private samples, yet the gpross fifty tons may sell for 15 5s. 
per ton. Nevertheless, the amounts must bo divided among the tributors 
according to the selling price, subject to a regulation for the private samples ; 
tliat is, the excess or diminution, for what it sells, must be proportioned by 
the produce of the private samples; for if fifty tons sell at;^i5 5s., the amount 
is equal to (>2 los. Pursuant to the above private samples 
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Here it is evident that if the adyenturers were to account to the 
tributors at the private prices, they would derive them of tflrenty pounds 
of which they ought to have their respective proportions, it being the abso- 
lute value for which the commodity was sold. Also, by mixing these three 
parcels, they have altogether brought a better price by twenty pounds 
than if they had been sold separately. We ifurther illustrate this matter by 
entry of an account of ores sold and*proportioned to the lords, adventurers, 
and tributors : — 
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Thb following extract from the Dolcoath Cost- Book for October, 1783 
cannot but be "of Interest, as showing the actual payments received, iust J 
century since, by the managers and the men : — 
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It hns been suggested that probably the managers made a considerable 
profit by supplying the mine with materials, and in the case of Trevithick' 
that he received extra pay for his engineering works, 
j!* f of Comirall had becoijie so dej^p tW the appliances lyhich. had 

K longer sufiiclent for the vrbrk they were required to (|o— 
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water-wheels ^worlcing pumps, the rag-and-chain pumps, and horse whims 
drawing buckets of water to the surface, were no longer sufficie,nt for tho 
purposes of the miner. The water flowed into their lower levels quick^sr 
than any of their machines could withdraw it, consequently important mines 
•wei;e abandoned, or they were threatened with suspension until some means 
could be found to raise the water more rapidly than any machines then in 
use could draw it. 

It is a tradition that Captain Thomas Savery was the first to place a 
steam-engine in a Cornish mine. It is said — I have not been able to learn 
if the authority is reliable — that it was at a mine in Breage — Mr. J. Came 
suggests Wheal Vor — at which the experiment was tried. A short notice of 
this engine and of its ingenious constructor is therefore required, 

“ At the request of some of your members at the weekly meeting, at 
Gresham College, June 14, 1699 , 1 had frfe honour to work a small model of 
my engine before you, and you were pleased to approve of it.” Such is the 
introductory address to the Royal Society of a little book called “ The Miner’s 
Friend ; or, an Engine to raise water by fire, described, and the 'manner 
of fixing it in mines ; with an account of the several other uses it is applicable 
unto, and an answer to the objections made against it. By Thomas Savery, 
gentleman, inventor of the steam-engine. [Printed for S. Crouch, at the 
corner of Pope's Head Alley, in Cornhill, 1702.) Reprinted in 

It is usually said that about 1702 Savery introduced his engine. This 
date appears to have been adopted from the little book quoted above, 
from which the foregoing quotation was made. I am, however, disposed to 
think Savery did not introduce his engine into any mine until a year or two 
later. That he had been in Cornwall, examining the methods employed for 
drawing the mines, is evident from the following : “I have known in Corn- 
wall a work with three lifts of about 1 8 feet each, lift and carry a 3^ inch 

bore, that cost forty-two shillings a day I dare undertake that my 

engine shall raise you as much water for eightpenco, as will cost you a 
shilling to raise the like with your old engines in coal pits ” [Miner’s Friend). 

Savory’s boiler was of cast iron. He appears, from his own description, 
to have used two boilers. He says : “ The first thing is to fix the engine in 
a good double furnace, so contrived that the flame of your fire may circulate 
round and encompass your two boilers to the best advantage.” A vacuum 
was formed in a receiver by admitting steam to drive out the air, and then 
condensing the steam by pouring cold water on the outer surface of the 
receiver, which caused the water in the shaft to rise by the weight of 
the atmosphere into the void in the receiver. A valve prevented its 
rgtum, while another valve opened a passage to the up-cast pipe from the 
receiver towards the surface of the mine; a supply of steam again passed 
from the boiler to the receiver, forcing the contained water Upwards through 
the pipes. All the principles of the modem steam-engin^ were involved in 
this simple machine of Saverj^s. , 

^ Savery’s engine, requiring to be fixed at the bottom of the shaft, or within 
30 feet of the level of the water to be , raised, never camd into gen6ral,tise. 
Newcomen, with his atmospheric engine^ was treading close on the heels of 
Savery. 
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^ In 1705 Newcomen, of Dartmouth, invented the mean® of giving mAtibn 
to a beam by using a cylinder and piston, which was a great advance. The 
steam pressure in his boiler was above the pressure of the air, and sufficient 
tS drive the air out of the C3dinder and produce a vacuum. This was really 
an “atmospheric engine," its power being the weight of the atmosphere^ 
pressing on a piston moving in a cylinder from which the air had been 
driven out. 

In 1712 an engine called by his name was erected at Griff, in Warwick* 
shire, which raised a loa(J equal to 10 lbs. or ii lbs. on each square inch 
of the piston. The first steam cylinder was 23 inches in diameter. 

In 1720 he put up an engine at Ludgfvan-lez, in Cornwall, with a cylinder 
of 47 inches in diameter, working fifteen -strokes a minute. 

Many similar engine-s appear to have been erected by this self-taught 
engineer, and his inventive genius vrtis constantly introducing improvements. 

In 1746 a Newcomen engine was put up at Pool mine, now North Wheal 
Crofty, which is described by Dr. Borlase,* who says: “The engine is 
now well known to the learned ; but as their books do not reach everywhere, 
and this machine is especially serviceable for the working of deep mines, 
and of great advantage to the public revenue, a general explanation,, &c., 
is proper." For this explanation our readers are referred to the numerous 
works which have been published on the steam-engine. 

In 1756 several of those engines were at work. A dozen dt least are 
named. On6 of these was at the Herland mine, having a cylinder of 
70 inches diameter. The objection to this engine was the cost of coal. To 
lessen this, several methods were suggested for increasing the elasticity of 
the steam and reducing the size of the boiler. Strange boilers of granite 
were then in use, having some internal fireplace, which was probably a 
systenj of copper tubes. 

Richard Trevithick, senior, was in 1765 the manager of Dolcoath mine, 
where at that time there were two atmospheric engines. The adventurers 
purchased the “ Old Carloose ” engine, and the elder Trevithick was Am- ' 
ployed to re-erect it. We learn that “the greatest improvement, however, 
was Trevithick’s new semicircular boiler top, which, at a cost of^^gj 8s. gd., 
took the place of the original flat top, weighted down by granite .slabs. . . . 
Richard Trevithick, sen., removed tho objectionable flat top ; every part 
was made circular, giving uniform and greater strength. The increased 
pressure of steam in the stronger boiler, by only a pound or two or the inch*, 
materially increased the effective force of the engine. When re-erected, this 


Carloose engine cost _;^2,040. 

Trevithick senior’s account-books, commencing in 1765, prove tho us^ 
ten years before the erection of his engine, of two steam-engines in the Dol- 
coath mine. The “ Bullen Garden Fire Engine,’’ and the “ Litta Engine," 
am^ many, others were then at work in other mines, for Borlase said, in 1746 : 
“There are severe other very considerable mines now worked by the fire 
engine in Com-vvall. Huel-rith in Godolphin Hill, Herland, Bullan Garden,'' 
Dolcoath, The Pool, Bosprowal, Huel-Rose, and some others.” t 
' '■ ' » 

Bfw of Comwell," 1758. - 9 
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Itt 1770, Richard Trevithick, senior, obtained from Sir Francis Ba^sset;a 
grant of the ifline sett of Roskear, then commonly known as Wheal Chance, 
upon which he appears to have erected an engine of his own oodstructio^. 
Trevithick's account-books, commenckig January, i 777 > contain a list of 
, sixty-four Cornish copper mines then at work, most of those mines having 
stedm pumping-engines. W^e learn also the interesting fact that the Cornish 
ticketings at that time indicate a yearly produce of copper ore of about 
24,000 tons, valued at £ 1 56,000. 

In the hisiory of mechanical art, an eminent professor says two modes of 
progress may be distinguished — the empirical and the scientific. Not the 
practical qnd the theoretic, for that distinction is fallacious : all real progress 
in mechanical art, whether theoretical or not, must he practical. Up to the 
time of Smeaton all progress had to be empirical. In 1777 Watt erected his 
first engine in Cornwall. He then met the Hornblowers, who came from 
Staffordshire, and who had been erecting engines for fifty years ; and Bonze, 
who had five engines at work with cylinders of 60 to 70 inches diameter. 
Watt’s advance was directly the result oi scientific inquiry. In 1763 and 1764 
Watt was employed, under the direction of Professor Robison,* in repairing 
a small model of Newcomen’s engine which belonged to the University of 
Glasgow. He 'detected various defects in that machine, and ascertained by 
experiment the causes. From the first Watt went experimentally to work, 
the results of his labours being shown in the specification of his patent in 
1769. The expense of carrying out Watt’s invention was at ftrst defrayed 
by Dr. John Roebuck, the original projector of the^ Carron Iron Works. On his 
retirement from this enterprise Mr. Matthew Boulton, of Birmingham, joined 
Watt, and furnished all that was necessary to render the genius of Watt 
practically available. In 1775 Smeaton supplied the Chacewater mine with 
an atmospheric engine. In 1776 the first Watt engine w'as built at Soho, and 
in 1777 he went into Cornwall, and erected an engine at Wheal Busy, near 
Chacewater, and another at Ting Tang, near Redruth. Homblower and 
• Bonze, Watt tells us, had been actively supplying the mines with various 
forms of the atmospheric engine. In 1782 Watt patented an expansive 
' engine, applicable to both double and single engines. 

The following letter from James Watt to his partner will show the 
condition of the Qomish mines at that time : — • 

“ Chacewater Company sunk £ 50,000 and upwards in setting that mine 
to work;, and whether they have recovered it all yet seems uncertain, 
although the mine has been tolerably prosperous. 

“Wheal Virgin and Co. lost ;^2 8,000 in two months’ unprosperous 
working. Poldice has .sunk a very great sum, and is not now gaining nor 
having. It has cost ;^35,ooo to fit up, and drains Wheal Virgin in this 
working, and it costs above 10,000 a year to draw the water after all that 
can be done for them. Roskear mine has been long lan^ishin^'^ficl does 
not pay costs now. At Dolcoath mine it is smd they use .;^SOb', ^ tjittber 
smooth, and a new, kibble rope of above a ton weight is worh out in a'fcttt- ■ 
night. It takes fully fifteen minutes to draw;, e kibble of ore fher^ whi^ 
weighs only about 3 cwt. It cci^t , three years' pork, and I bolieve as 

* “’Natntiw ^ i Javaiit^ of the in4>Toved EDgiiie.'' By Frofenor Robiim. ; ‘ ' 
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thousand pounds, to sink a new shaft in that mine, andteVeiry fathom ‘of ah 
engine shaft that is sunk under the engine costs from £ *oo. 

^^Unked mines have been at death's door, and are still in a tottering 
^tate. Wheal Union adventurers, ai|er working more than three years, were 
glad to sit down with a loss . of 7,000 or 8,000. If we had not f urnished 
them with vtore effectual means 0/ drawing the water ^ I believe almost all the 
deep mines had been abandoned before now.'' * 

The history of the introduction of Watt's engine into Cornwall cannot be 
better told than by the following extracts from his own correspondence in 
the volume now quoted : — 

“On July 25, 1776, Mr. Boulton wrote to Mr. Watt, from Soho, that he 
had an application for an engine from a distiller at Bristol, to raise 15,000 
gallons of ale per hour 60 feet high; another for a coal mine in Wales; 
another for a Mr. Langdale, of H^Iiborn, a distiller ; and another for a dis- 
tiller at Mile End. ‘ The wheel-engine is ready for trial,' he writes, except 
the steam-pipe ; the boiler is set ; and many wheels will be wanted so soon 
as they^ are ready for* sale.' He says, ^If we had a hundred wheels ready 
made, and a hundred small engines and J:wenty large ones executed, we 
could readily dispose of them.' And on November 31, 1776, he sent to^Watt 
to tell him that he had had a positive order for an engine for Ting Tang 
mine, in Cornwall ; and from what he had heard from Mr. Glover, ho thought 
they might soon expect other orders from that mining county. • 

In Ma^, 1777, Mr. Watt , wrote to Mr. Boulton that ‘Wilkinson is going 
to work in the ^orge way, and wants an engine to raise a stamp of 15 cwt. 
thirty or forty times in a minute. I have set Webb to work to try it with 
the little engine and a stamp hammer of 60 lbs. weight. Many of these 
battering-rains will be wanted if they answer.' 

“(jetober 30th, 1777, Mr. Roebuck wrote from Bowness to Mr. Boulton 
saying that ha ha^ great pleasure in hearing of the success of their engines 
and that they had commissions from Cornwall. In 1778 Watt was in Corn- 
wall, superintending the erection of engines there, and his success more Irhan • 
equalled his expectations, lie says, in writing to Dr. Black, ‘We have^ 
succeeded in saving three-fourths of the fuel over the engines here, which 
are the best of the old kind in the island. The large engine at Chacewater 
mine, lately finished by us, is 63 inches diameter, has a 9-feet stroke, makes, 
when going out of hand under its full load, eleven strokes per minute, \vorks 
a pump of ly^inches diameter and 53 fathoms deep, and moreover puts in 
motion a very strong connection-rod, 25 fathoms long, before it comes to the 
pump head ; which rod, and the others which belong to three lifts of pumps, 
weigh, above 9 tons, the vis incrtico of which and its counterpoise demand a 
very considerable power. This engine, when going at the above rate, burns 
.128 bushels of Welsh coal per twenty-four hours. We have agreed to take 
£loo per annum for our part of the savings by this engine. The water o{ this 
mine formerly baffled two engines — one a 66 and the other a 64 ; but though 
this.ha tljie rainiest season, and the water the most plentiful below ground, we^ 
ke^ it well under hitherto. But that you may know what a job it was, 

i Md of Meclianical ,Invei|tioiu? of James Waff,** tol, if.* By James 
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we were three months going at the above .rate in “ forking/f or unwaterirqg') 
the mine. Th» whole county declared it impossible ; some on acOount 
the known great quantity of water, and others from a belief that the engine 
could not work the pump to that depth.’ Watt, in the same letter, says that* 
|he whole county now felt confidence in the (engine, and he had received 
orders for several others. Many abandoned mines were set to work again 
with Watt’s engines; and at that time there wore five engines actually 
working, and eight more in contemplation. At the same time they were 
making an engine to send to France; but Watt says, ‘ No part can or will 
pay us so well as Cornwall, and we have luckily come among them when 
they were almost at their wits’ end how to go deeper with their mines.’ 

“The 13th of January, 1779, Mr. Watt, writing from Birmingham to 
Dr. Black, says that liis anxiety about his engines has been very great, but 
now his prospects are looking much brighter, and he thinks that another 
campaign in Cornwall will do very great things. 

“Dr. Black, on 15th March, 1780, asks Watt what he is doing at Wheal 
Virgin mine in Cornwall, and Watt replies in a letter, da^dd the 25th October, 
1780, that his prospects were brilliant. ‘ Our income increases yearly; will 
have a considerable increase soon in Cornwall, and a much greater one 
when Wheal Virgin mine sets to work. About a year hence they are to pay 
^ 2,^00 per annum, and Poldice, which will go on at the same .time, 1,500. 
My situation hitherto has been of the most uneasy sort, and I am so 
habituated to disappointment, that even these splendid prospects cannot 
raise my spirits to par.' 

“In writing from Birmingham, October 31st, 1780, Watt says: ‘You have 
had occasion to know my sentiments from the beginning, and know that in 
place of this Act, which is such a grievance to them (the Cornish adventurers), 
I would willingly have taken £ 7,000 and made the invention free to all men ; 
but neither Parliament nor anybody else would then give .me thaf sum, 
though, by-the-bye, I should not have put much of it ip my pocket, yet I 

.shoqld have been much richer than I am now It appears by our books 

that Cornwall has hitherto eat up all the profits we have drawn from it, and 
■'all we have got by other places, and a good sum of our own money into the 
bargain.’ 

“July 26th, 1781, Watt went to Penryn, and swore that he had invented 
“certain new methods of applying the vibrating or reciprocating motion of 
steam or fire engines to produce a continued rotative or cijcular motion 
round an axis or centre, and thereby to give motion to the wheels of mills or 
other machines.’ This affidavit he transmitted to Mr. Handley by post, with 
directions to get it passed as quickly as possible. In 1782 Watt suffered 
much from bad health, and he was greatly inclined to abandon Wheal Virgin 
and Cornwall altogether, and devote himself to the rotative machines^ only 
he felt it would be dropping the substance to catch at the shadow. But the 
engines in Cornwall gave him so much trouble that hoo wrote, * Peace of 
^nind and delivery from Cornwall is my prayer.’ " ' : 

About 1782 the Hornblowers caused Watt great uneasiness in Cornw^l, 
but it was stated that theirp engines were not ^ual to Watt's, and in 1783 
Watt writes: “Affairs in Corowali goaon very prodnerotfilV. It is said 
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.Wheal Virgin will galh ;^3,ooo pet month, as it proves mtich richer thlitt 
expected, and the costs much less ; but it will be some tinih befote vm can 
^have any cash from it, or indeed get any considerable remittances from the 
county, as money is exceedingly scarce dxere.” 

In 1783 a large number of miners in Cornwall were expending consider- 
able sums of money in working and draining the mines ; and, as afready 
stated, they were greatly indebted to the genius of Watt, for without the aid 
of that engineer almost all the deep mines would have been abandoned. In 
the same year all but one of the engines in Cornwall were altered, so were 
many in other parts of England. 

In 1797 Mr. Watt writes : “We have got a fresh crop of engine pirates. 
Mr. Butt, our great opponent, has committed a great /aux pas in Cornwall, 
and we have been entreated to make his engine go on our own tenns, at a 
mine which had set us at defiance.*’ 

On the ist March, 1802, Mr. Watt writes to Mr. Hamilton from Heath- 
field : “ Our engine .tr^de thrives. 'Ihe profits per cent, are, however, very 
modorale ; it is by the great capital and e.xpensive establishment of engi- 
neers, &c., that we keep it up. Without cyir tools and men, very little could 
bo done, as we have many competitors, and some of them men of abilities." 

This extract sufficiently proves that at this time the hrm of Boulton and 
Watt had overcome every difficulty. Their engines were draining all the 
deep mines, thus enabling the miners to penetrate to greater depths. 

The el 3 er Trevithick for; many years ran a very close race with James 
Watt, and an unkindly feeling existed between them. The younger Tre- 
vithick, who established for himself a name as an inventor second only to 
that of Watt, was first employed in Stray Park mine in 1790, when he 
received 30s. a month, his father, as manager, obtaining 403. a month. In 
1 79^ he was employed by the shareholders in Tin Croft mine to examine 
into the duty of ^n engine by AVatt, and of another by Ilornblower. Early 
in the younger Trevithick’s career it appears that one of Watt's pumping 
engines at Wheal Treasury worked badly, and at last stopped. The epigine- 
man in charge could do nothing with her, when young Trevithick offered his* 
services, and made things right; and the father was wont to boast “that th% ' 
best man in the mine could not do what his boy had done.” 

At the end of the eighteenth century the pit-work usually consisted of 
leathern buckets, with two or three pistons, such as were at that time in 
general use t and Lean * tolls us ; “ They were gimerally in a veiy bad state, 
and it may be asserted* that the engines were idle at least one-third of the 
time, repairing the pit-work and changing bucft;ets.’' And at this time 
Trevithick introduced the plunger-pole instead of tho common box and 
Iiiston, wherever he found it practicable to do so. * 

Trevithick after this became extensively employed in the mines of Derby- 
shire and Durham. In 1 798 Trevithick, by one of those moves common to 
master minds, dbnverted his plunger-pole into a prime mover, in positions 
commanding a stream of water, through pipes from elevated ground. This 
WMt first erected by him at Prince William Henry mine,t for giving motion to 
^ i ^ 

' * ' }.**B*s 8utament of Stram Ea^ea ia ComwaU." FoUutied ia*r 839 . 

f 7Mo«#vraMCl»nee--mbiequently Rsidtear tame. 
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the piftnp-rods. Thife water-pressure engine continued to work satisfactorily 
for seventeen yftars. 

Considerable discussion has arisen as to the discoveries of Arthut* Woolf, ^ 
and their application by Trevithick. In 1808, and not until then, Woolf was 
a# workman under Trevithick, who paid him a year, and he received at 
the sdme time 3 a week from Meux’s brewery, London. 

The further progress of engineering in connection with mining must be 
considered in the next section. 

General State of the Copper Mines in Cornwall for Seven Years ending 
31ST December, 1798, during which time between 70 and 80 Copper Mines were worked. 



Adventurers* 
Amount of Ore. 

Labour. 

Materials. 

1 

Tot.nl Cost. 


Profit. 


Loss. 



£ s. 

d. 

1 'C *• 

B s. 

d. 

£ .. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

L s. 

d. 

1792 

*79,33t «5 

10 

150,824 12 

91,361 6 

4 

. 7 ^ 1,865 19 

II 

27,465 

15 

11 

— — 

— 

1793 

283.853 12 

11 

176,333 2 

7 | 110,122 15 

5 1 1 1.093 19 

2 

294,226 15 

o| 




10,373 2 

I 

1794 

293.853 10 

II 

179.187 IS 

II 

294,775 19 





922 8 

6 

1795 

305,320 6 

9 

189,713 10 

11111,640 2 

3 

312,047 7 





6,727 0 


1790 

34«,836 12 

11 

201,095 18 
189,821 15 

6 105,925 12 

1 

324,897 18 


14 

7 



^797 

320,606 15 

9 

II 109,008 7 

3 

309,060 14 

io| 

11,546 

0 

11 



1798 

405.488 IS 

9i 

253,601 12 

3 ! 146,253 16 

3| 

408,248 7 

11 




2,759 12 

2 

/[«.*S7.29i 10 

io| 1 , 341.478 7 

oj 785,405 19 

3 ! 2 , 195,123 2 

loi 

62,950 

11 

5 

20,782 3 

5 


Net Profit for Years, 8s. od. u 

The columns of labour and materials added together do not make up the total cost, because the 
accounts sent from some mines do not distinguish the amount of labour from materials,; and therefore 
could be no otherwise arranged than by being carried on at once lathe column of total cost. 

London, i7th Tune, 1785. 

Messrs. Vivian and Boulton, on behalf of the Copper Mine Interest of Cornwall, and Mr. Wiiliams, 
for that of Anglesey, having met to consider of the best means of promoting their general and mutual 
interest in the copper trade, are of opinion — 

That the whole of the metal to be produced by their ores should be brought to one general s.ile, under 
the direction of proper persons, and disposed of tL the best advantage at one and the same price, according 
10 the proportions produced from each country. v 

That warehouses for that purpose should be esla^>lished in London, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Bristol, under the management of persons whose duty it shall be to consult and promote in every instance 
the general interest of the united stocks and trade at large. 

That to this great end it will be necessary for the Cornish miners to smelt all their own ores and bring 
their metal into the markets, to meet the Anglesey metal, that both stocks may assist each other and be 
'' disposed of together as near as may be, whereby the losses heretofore sustained by competitions at market 
irfay, in future, be effectually prevented, and the fair value of the commodity secured to the owners. 

That when the Cornish miners have settled the establishments that may enable them to smelt their 
ores, and bring the metal to market, a meeting of the principal persons interested in the mines, both of 
Cornwall and Anglesey, be held for the purpose of settling all the preliminary rules and regulations of 
such their united trade, by which rules and regulations both parties should be bound in the strongest ties 
of law as well as honor. ' 

And as it appears the mutual wish of the parties to promote this geneial proposition, we have every 
reason to hope K may be brought to a speedy and happy issue. 

Witness our hands, 

John Vivian. 

Matthew Boulton. 
Thomas Williams. 

"Mr. Williams will be happy to attend the gentlemen of Cornwall at any meeting they may choose to 
fix, having notice of it in time lor the journey from Anglesey to Cornwall. 

The copper mines discovered in other parts of the kingdom, with’ the 
exception of the mines of Anglesea and those of StafforQshire, have no 
especial interest. They will therefore be treated briefly, since the most 
important will receive close attention in that section which is devoted to 
ntddem practical mining. l , 

StAFFORDSHiRE AND DE»JWfsfem^i--Farey; in his j^enefal view of the 
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agriculture and the minerals of Derbyshire gives the following Kart 

copper mines in that county at the latter part of the eighteenth cen|ury :-rr 


CUMBBKLAND MINE . 
NtjasERY Mine 

Altow Win . 
Bonsal . 
Haetington . 

Hill House Riletch 
Mixon Mines . 
Ribden Mine . 

D^LE 

Wire Mill 


Bath— produced only a few specimens^ : 

Hopton, From this the specimens in the. WoodwardiaxL CoU^ctioxfy 
Cambridge, are supposed to have been derived. ^ 

Ashbume, 

Copper ore in the vegetable soil. 

A large lump, which the late Thomas Woodhouse ploughed up oa the 
fourth Limestone Hills. 

I Upper Elkstone — ^produced a little copper. • 

Caldon. 

Warslow. 

Alveton. 


Dr. Plat, in his history of Staffordshire, writes : “ The copper ores of 
this county must also be referred hither, ncft only as they are stones, but also 
as they include much sulphur, whereof there has been dug divers sorts, out 
of Ecton Hill, in the parish of 
Witton, belonging<t(Jthe Right • 

Honorable William, Earl of 
Devon ; there is of it, too, about 
Bercsford — near the most in- 
genious Mr. Cottons — and at 
Upper Elkston, and some think 
at Madeley> both in the lands 
of the worshipful John Offley, 

Esq., but none were ever 
thought worth digging but at 
Ecton Hill, where the mine 
was worked several years by 
my Lord Devon himself, Sir 
Richard Fleetwo'od, and some 
Dutchmen, but they had all 
left off before I came into the 
county, as not worth their 
while, copper coming cheaper 
from Sweden than they could 
make it here; so that the 
workmen being dispersed, I 
could learn little more con- 
cerning it, but that the veins lay 
from eight to fifty yards deep, 
but all dipt north-easterly-, that 
they broke the rocks with gun- 
powd^, and got three sorts of 
lore. A black sort, which was 
the best; second, a yellow sort, , 

worst ; and, third, a mixed sort of both, which they smelted at EUaston, 
apt Wioff, where they had mills,” &c.* Far^, in his D.frbyshire,t refers 

‘ •* « . ■ * < ■ 

By Robat Plat, 1 X.D. 1686. 

' Vl^ 'Ojf lbe Agtlcoltare audMineAla of Dabyahire.” By John Fat^, art. Mineral 

Swi^. ^ _ 
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“Near to this county (Derbyshire) is the famous Ecton mine, in Wadslow^ 
in Staffordshire, whence most immense quantities of copper ore have been 
extracted before 1770. This ore was smelted at Denby, in Derbyshire, on* 
^count of the coal there being supposed to be particularly proper for the 
purpose, at which time works were first erected at Whiston, in Kingsley, in 
Staffordshire, and much enlarged in 1780, for smelting and refining the Ecton . 
ore with coals from Ilazle-cross, in Kingsley, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
owner of Ecton mine, having purchased the Hazle-cross estate, &c., on 

purpose, as I have been informed The body of copper ore seems now 

(1811) nearly or quite exhausted in Ecton mine, but the thick skirts to the 
vein, and numerous serins and small veins, or strings branching therefrom, 

which the miners neglected to follow when 
the CQppsj" ore was in such plenty, still 
produces considerable quantities of lead ore, 
which is smelted at Ecton, and about ore 
enough to produce a ton of copper weekly at 
Whiston, where about 1781 twelve tons of 
refined copper were produced weekly from 
this mine.” 

“The Ecton copper mine,”* to quote 
John Mawe, “ is the only one of any conse- 
quence in Derljyshire, to which,*^ though on 
the edge of Staffordshire, <it is generally 
reputed to belong. The general produce 
of this mine is massive rich yellow copper 
ore, frequently in contact with galena and 
blende, but specimens occur of purple, steel 
blue, brown, or brass yellow ^colours. , The 
ore yields from forty to sixty per cent., and 
is sometimes vitreous and black. Some- 
times, though rarely, it is crystallised in the 

cube and its modifications 

“ The calcareous spar of Ecton is a sin- 
gular modification of the rhomb, very trans- 
parent, sometimes of a rich topaz colour, and 
generally containing brilliant crystallised 
pyrites in the interior. Fluor, water-coloured, 
or light blue, also appears finely crystallised with galena. By the decom- 
position of the copper pyrites on the calcareous spar arises a beautiful 
gfeen efflorescence clothing the spar, and sometimes appearing to pass into 
pearl spar. Ecton also produces mountain blue and mountain green, 
the former approaching to azure, the latter to a light verdigris colour. 
The fracture of these' substances is earthy and uneveh. They absorb 
moisture, and appear to be composed of barytes — granulated calcareous 
spar, and clay, with iron and green calx, of copper. The: Iambus vein 
of copper, ore called Ectonc mine lies near Hartingtop, being, the 

"ilte Mineral*^ of ]>erbytW/wU& aDoci^Uiott dib iaMt By Joha- 

tSoa. 
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Germans call a stock'mrkf and the only one in the kingdotn« It is situated 
from the surface to the bottom in a blackish-brown limestone, the strata of 
^hich are in the greatest confusion, extremely irregular, and running in 
alj^ directions, as the reader may judge from the annexed plate.* 

“ This mine was probably worked at a very early period ; it is one of thb 
deepest in Europe, and is now (1802) worked to the depth of 220 fathoms, or 
1,320 feet ; during the time it produced the greatest quantity of ore the profits 
were immense. This work seems very different from tho goncjf'ality of veins ; 
it has the appearance of large cavities or openings in the stratum filled with 
copper ores. There are some other mines in the neighbourhood, of little 
consequence. This mine was extremely productive, and at one time employed 
more than 1,000 people. The rich ore was in amazing large heaps, being in 
some places 70 yards broad, in others not ntore than 10 yards. It was smelted 
at Cheadle,t where coals are more plentiful, and the copper is greatly 
esteemed and much in request for large boilers, &c., being more ductile 
than any other.”* similar formation was discovered and worked at 
Clayton. It will be seen from the section given (Fig. 13) that tho, pipe vein 
in Clayton had no such swelling out as *was so remarkable in the Ecton 
mine. 

Cu2iiBERi.AND AND WkstmoiulLANd. — C onsiderable copper mines existed 
near Caldbeck and IIe.sket Newmarket, in Rorrowdale and in,Newlands, in 
the neighbburhood of Keswick. Here the famous mine of Goldscalp (Gold- 
scope) is situa‘cd, from whence, by the old workuig’! and other documents, 
it appears that immense quantities of thi% mineral were formerly obtained. 

“ At Ncwlands, which stands among the mountains called Dcnaent-Fclls, 
and other places near it, some rich veins of copper, Avith a mixture of gold 
and^silver, were found in Mr. Camdefl's time by Thomas Thurland and 
Daniel Hoebstetter, a German of Augsburg, which had, indeed, been dis- 
covered some ages before, as appears from the Close Rolls of King Henry III, 
n. 1 8, but were not wrought. So far is it from being true, .that Tully hath 
said in his Epistles to Atticus, ^'Tis 7Vcll known that there is not a grain of ^ 
silver in Britain ; ' nor w^ould Caesar have said that the Britons make use •£ 
imported copper, if he had known of the mines in this county, which afford 
now a plenty, not only for use but exportation. Keswick, also, was a place 
formerly noted for mines (as a certain charter given them by^ King 
Edward IV. proves), and is still inhabited by miners, as is also one of the 
isles in the lake adjoining by the same artificers from Germany.’* J 

The following, from Robinson, gives an outline of the early history of 
these mines : — 

“ In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign there was erected a co|q>er 
work near tho toAvn of Keswick, the most famous at that time in England, 
knd perhaps in Europe. The operators, managers, and miners were most of 
them Germans.* The chief steward of tho work was one Heckstetter, who, 
by his books of account, which are most regular and exact, and all in lar^e 
imperial paper, as well as by other writings 1 found under his hand, appears 

n ♦ itKvni rive* « toy plate. An »ctnal section, to stale, is ioseited, Fig. la. . 

s HWobason, F A.S., “ Histwy of Cumlicrlaii4 ” J “ Sorvw of England," p. 5<). 

> ^ Amtfa Krtrtw ADDelf tO fatfVC b^tl Csinied OU At plflCeSt ^ 
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to have been % man of great learning as well as judgment in metals and 
minerals. • 

“The copper ore which kept these large furnaces at constant work was,** 
for the most part, got in the veins upon Newland Mountains, the royalty 
A^herpof did then belong to the Earl of Northjumberland. 

“ I find that some small quantities of ore were got upon Caldbeck and 
Cunnington (Coniston) Mountains, and brought to the great work at Keswick, 
being a place most convenient both for water and coal, which they had from 
Bolton Colliery. 

“ In our survey of the mountains of Newland we found eleven veins 
opened and wrought by the (xermans, all distinguished by names given 
them — as Gowd-Scalp (now Gold-Scalp), Long-work, St. Thomas’-work, &c. 
— of all which veins the richest was that they called Gowd-Scalp. We found 
the vein wrought three yards wide, and twenty fathoms deep above the ground 
level, which is driven in a hard rock a hundred fathoms, and only with 
pickaxe, hammer, and wedge, the art of blasting with gunpowder being not 
then discovered. For securing of this rich vein no cost of the best oak-wood 
was spared ; and for the recovering of the soles under level was placed a 
water-gin, and water was brought to it in troughs of wood upon the tops 
and sides of high mountains near half a mile from the vein. 

“The ore at the top of the vein, which appeared by daylight, was 
sulphurous, but in sinking deeper, the vein got more moisture, and the ore 
improved in goodness. * 

“ The ore got by the gin under level was so rich in silver, that Queen 
Elizabeth sued for it, and recovered it from the Earl of Peircy for a royal 
vein. 

“ Most of the most judicious miners and chymists in England were con- 
cerned in the trial, either as of the jury or evidence. The verdict was given 
for the Queen ; and, as the German books give account, a hundred tun of ore 
was entered upon by the Queen’s agents. This rich vein, and several more 
in the^mountains of Newlands, afe now laid open, and recovered by his Grace 
' tjie Duke of Somerset ; and, likewise, smelting-houses, furnaces, and all 
other conveniences, are made ready by his Grace for setting forward a great 
work.” * 

The following is from “ Two Letters concerning several Copper Mines,” 
bearing date 1684 ; — 

What quantify of unwrought copper ore is left upon the place? . . . .” * 

“ To the first query I answer, that there is a heap of ore by Darwent, near 
Keswick, and I suppose nobody lays claim to it ; but it is not worth anything, 
for^being there so long, the weather has eaten out all the copper that was in 
it. ... . All the ancient men that wrought at the smelting of it (copper ore) 
being dead ; but it may be, Mr. Hextecher’s book will give some account of 
it. That book is in Mr. Aglionby’s custody at Carlisle. . . . 

“ The third question is. What thickness and goodness the vein of copper 
is reputed to U of f In answer to which I say, it is reputed that the 
thickness of the vein at Gouldscope, in Newlandd, vVaa 6 feet; but for tho 

* Kohmton's An Essay towards a l^tural History d Weslmorftlsnd and Cumberland,” Eondoii : 

1709. ' 
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gllitpdness it cannot be known without comparison of (i'iver% sorts, to see 
which is pest, and no comparison can be made in things unseen.” 

•i It appears that so long since as the reign of Queen Elizabeth mines were 
opened and worked on Caldbeck Fellsy though the ore was said to have been 
cairied to the great work at Keswick, to be melted. The proverb shows thd 
estimation in which these mines were held in the sixteenth century 

Caldbeck Fells 

Are worth all England else. „ 


No works of any account have ever been continued either here or at New- 
lands, although an Earl of Northumberland appears to have in every .spirited 
manner made sundry trials. 

About 1 794, William Rowe, Esq., of Liv<Mpool, is said to have discovered, 
on the south side of the High PikC, a rich vein of lead ore, which, at about 
three feet below the surface, runs for at least a mile in length, eighteen 
inches thick, and qyen# seems 4 o increase. Smelting works were erected, 
but the mines were soon after abandoned. 


On October 3rd, 1794, a correspondent informed Wm. Hutchinson* “that 
a large copper vein had been discovered upon the north side of Carrock Moun- 
tain (trials had formerly been made in several places). It is five feet wide, 
and the copper worth 30 to 40 per ton. It was supposed two workmen 
got 8olb. oqe afternoon. The lessee was the above William Kowe.” The 
editor of the county history, however, says, “ We have since heard that this 
vein has not turned out so well as was expected.” 

Wales. — Sir Andrew C. Ramsayt thus describes the Turf copper mine. 
“ It was in this country, more than half a mile west of Dol-y-frvvynog, that the 
once famous Turf copper mine was situatq|i in the heart of the talcose schist^ 
which almost every where contains much iron pyrites in small crystals, scattered 
through the rock, together with specks of yellow sulphide of copper. Very 
small veins of this ore also intersect the mass. A peat bog occupied the 
greater part of the bottom of the valley. The turf was pared off the surface 
and burnt in kilns, and being partly saturated with some compound of 
copper, a large residue of valuable copper was left in the ashes. Many 
thousand pounds' worth were thus extracted. The neighbouring hills were 
afterwards burrowed in all directions in search of the great lode -or bunch, 
from whence the copper was supposed by sanguine adventurers to hav6 been 
carried in solution to the peat. It was never found, and probabty does not 
exist ; the water, that percolated through the rocks and rose in springs, 
having more probably carried the copper, in the form of a sulphate, from 
those minute quantities of the sulphide that are more or less difiused through 
the mass of the hill that overlooks the Turf Copper Mine, in the peat moss 


of which the copper was diffusedly deposited. 

“ A little copper pyrites has been occasionally worked in it (purplq hard 
grits), near ,Llyn Peris,” near the Pass of Llanberis. 

There are four quartz lodes bearing a little copper in a mass of trap 
tli^ lips west of the road between the third milestone -and Tan-y-groes. 

' < of « The ilktotv of the County of Cumberland.” , * . ’ 

' af Norffi Wales." By A. V. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R-S., &c. &c. (“ Memou# « the 


Second 1881.) 
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Three near Tjin-y-ralt, once known as the Turian lodes, ran north and 
south ; and the other, at Cae Mawr, strikes east and west. All of these, many 
years ago, were worked for copper without much success. On the oppositft 
side of the Mawddach at Glasdir-leaf, there is a copper mine, which has been 
opened since the Geological Map was made. It was tolerably successful, 
and is still worked a little. A little gold is found with the copper in this 
lode. There are also two quartz lodes bearing lead ore a littfe north-east of 
Moel Ispri, apd at least seven similar lodes yielding copper, on the hills 
immediately north-west of the Barmouth road, between Llanelltyd and the 
fourth milestone from Barmouth.” 

Originally the lodes of Vigra and Clogau, near Dolgelly, were worked at 
intervals for about eighty years, for copper. 

AnctLESEA. — T he copper miilies of .^nglesea, viz. the Parys mine, and 
the Mona mine, were discovered about tfie year 1768. The period of their 
greatest produce was about 1784, when they (Parys) yielded about 3,000 tons 
of fine copper. Mawe, in his “ Mineralogy of DerbyslfirS," gives the following 
account of a visit to Anglesea, at the latter end of the eighteenth century : — 

“ Being now arrived in the Island of Anglesea, I was anxious to see the 
celebrated mine in the Mountain of Parys. The smelting works'" first attracted 
my attention, being superior to any I had seen, and containing tv^enty furnaces 
in a very extensive building. The mine is on the top of a mountain, of blue, 
or perhaps quartose slnstus, or perhaps some might call it a qiitirtosc shisftis 
viith serpentine y ranging from east to west, about 500 yard.%in length, while 
the breadth is about 100 yards, and the depth nearly as much. The bottom 
is very irregular, masses of rider y or vein stone interfering ; while the richer 
copper ore runs into holes and crevices, in strange and various directions. 
The shistus lies in irregular strata, and is covered with a bed of gravelly 
heterogeneous matter, full of chert. , 

“ Copper is got for about two shillings a ton, and is laid in heaps of five 
or six hundred tons, in the sides of which ovens or fires are placed, and the 
sulpfiur in the ore soon taking fire, it continues roasting for six or nine 
tmonths, and is then forwarded for smelting. The produce of the mine is 
very poor, about seven and a half per cent. Patches appear of fine cubic 
mundic. On examining this immense mine, it does not appear like a vein. 
About 500 yards to the east, the Cornish Company have sunk a shaft of 
forty fathoms, but have only found small particles and strings of ore. They 
have also Hriven north and south, but have not met with any vein. 

“The Parys mine is worked at considerable expense, and with the Mona 
mine employs about 1,200 hands." 

. Mr. ITiomas Williams states that the Anglesea mines produced, fourteen 
or fifteen years ago — that is, about 1784-1-3,000 tons of copper a year. 

Scotland. — Copper has been taken from a vein in a bed of limestone 
in owe of the Shetland Islands, where a steam-engine was* erected, and the 
produce for a time was not inconsiderable. 

Near Gatehouse, in Flech, in Kirkcudbrightshire, at the private grounds 
of Cally, copper ore has beeq worked. Captain Treweek, of thq Mona mifte, 
visited Stotland, and formed a Compai^ fot(t)xe patpose'^^ .v^kihg the 

* Mona Smdtin^ Worki, 
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nSine. Ilie veins were not very regular in these first trials, be^ng dUor£k»red 
and split^o branches. 

Mr. Taylor visited the mine in August of 1820, and found it necessary to 
commence an adit for the purpose of draining it. They had then shipped for 
Sv\ansea about forty tons of copper, estimated to be worth ;£i5 a ton; ai^d 
then about thirty tons more had been raised.* 

In a contract between the King and Cornelius de Vois, in 1567, mines 
of copper and tin, as well as gold, silver, and lead, are granted to him. 

In 1576 the duty on copper was fixed, in the contract with Paterson, “ at 
six stone out of every hundred, counting six score to the hundred ; but it was 
required that, should the King require copper for making artillery for his 
own proper use, it was to be supplied one shilling per stone cheaper than 
the market price in France or Flanders.” t'' 

In 1683, a letter in favour of Joachim Gonell, a German, who had a gift of 
a copper mine in the parish of Currie, near the Water of Leith, says, “ Many 
attempts for findiiJg^oflt and working of copper mines within this kingdom 
having hitherto proved altogether ineffectual,” it was desirable to give the 
aniDlicant the gift of the mine, that other% might learn to work the mine 
profitably. 

A ithrcc, between Stirling and Dumblane, a copper mine “ affords copper, 
50 of ane, 100 of the ore, beside that of silver to the value of an ;^ioo 
ster., and to the value of;^2oo ster. it affords of gold. 

Curry IVa/.r, four miles of Edinburgh, in John .Scott of Lampho/s 
ground, copper ore. “ I have seen the copper made of it.” 

King's Park, Edinburgh, “Lapis Ileematites is found.” 

Elphin, beside Allen, in the J^ird of Hillown's lands, there is copper. 

Lar^^o-loTdJ, in Fife, “ Copper enough.”-' 

Portlmick^ Hill, betwixt Hawick and Banxome, there is copper on the 
north-east side. ' 

Canfyre . — “ Copper ore is found in a hole there of the colour of gold,” 
probably pyrites. * 

Copper is found at Elphin, near Allen, at Largo-law, in Fife, and north-- 
east of Borthwick Hill, betwixt Hawick and Banxome. 

“ Copper was found at Aithree (which lyeth between Stirling and Dum- 
blane), “ affords copper, 50 of anc, 100 of the ore, besides that of silver^ to the 
value of 100 sterling, to the value of 200 sterling it affords of gold.' 

Three miles eastward of Aithree, amongst the Ochills, copper* was found; 
and four miles from Edinburgh, in John Scott of Lamphoy’s ground. In 
Catherall's ground, four miles from Edinburgh, lead ore was fpund. At 
Braid's Craigs copper has been found. , 

TitE Irish Mines.— In the days of Sir John Pettus the Irish mines were 
in a very uncertain state, as the following quotations will tend to show : — 

As for those mines within the English Pale of Ireland, granted»to the 
Mines Royal Society by Queen Elizabeth: “Tho Irish do acknowledge 
tfyfih Ae English Pale is all the Countie of Dublin, Kildare, Carlou^k, 
r 

of 4 C(>ppa Mine at Calif, in Kirkcudhiigitihire.’^ By John Taylor^ Esq., F.G.S. 
qf the Geolbgloai Society,^ Seaond Series, tq!. 1. p. 164.) $ 

Beo. con. ^575-77. . 
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altos' Caterlou^hf in the Province oi Leinster, and all the Province of 
—as it is divided into three parts, viz. East Meth, West Meth, apd Long- 
ford ; and this circuit is called the English Pale, because those territoriee 
were always inhabited by the English.” 

* “ But when the .Society shall think it useful to make a further enquirie 

into the latitude of their grant from the Crown, they will find Leinster^ 
Ulster y and part of Munster also to be included ; but in so much ground as 
is confessed by the Irish to be within the Pale, and anciently appertaining 
to the English, there are store of lead mines affording good quantitie of 
silver, also copper mines and iron mines, and other metals and minerals 
which may prove a reward to Industrie, and to the further inquiries of the 
Society ” [Pctlns). 

The Mucruss copper-mine is situated near the head of the great lake, by 
which, and the river Laune, a complete witer communication was opened to 
the sea at Castlemain. A curious fact in the history of this mine deserves 
attention. There was found in great profusion a nfiribral of a granulated 
metallic appearance, between 1749 and ,1754, as hard as stone, its colour on 
the surface dark blue, tending td a beautiful pink. It was not copper ore ; 
it was thrown away as rubbish; nobody knew what it was except one 
workman, who recognised it to be cobalt ore (arseniuret of cobalt). This 
man managgd to get away upwards of twenty tons of it as waste. Long 
afterwards a more candid miner, who visited the works aneV saw some 
specimens of it, told the proprietor of its valu6 ; but the deposit of it had 
been worked out in order to explore for copper, and it only remained for 
the mine-owner to ruminate on the fortune he might have made, if he had 
possessed a proper knowledge of his business. 

The quantity of copper ore raisod whilst this mine was at work averaged 
200 tons a month. It was, however, very rich — the poorest ore sold for 14 
per ton, and the richest for 40. The total value of the ore raised in four 
years^ and sold at Swansea, was 80,000.* 

* “ The Industrial Resources of Ireland.” By Robert Kane, M.D. Second edition. 1845. 



CHAPTER V. 


MINING FOR LEAD, SILVER, ETC., TO THE END OF THE i8th CENTURY. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of lead mines and those producing 
gold and silver, it is desirable to allude to th© Mines Royal already referred 
to.* The Mines Royal Company ct^pear to have established themselves as 
smelters on the banks of the river Neath, and probably by their influence 
mining operations were for a time extended ; but by their exacting laws 
they ultimately repressed the disposition to search for minerals. 

Sir John Pettus, who had been then uome twenty years a governor, 
writing in 1670, thus defines a Mines Royal : — t 

“ Where the oar which is digged from any mine doth not yield, according 
to the Rules of Arty so much Gold or Silver as that the value thereof doth 
exceed the charge of Refining and loss of the baser Metal wherein it is con- 
tained, or from whence it is extracted, then it is called poor Oar, or a poor 
Mine. * 

“On the contrarjf, where the oar digged from any Mine doth yield, 
according to the rules of art, so much Gold or Silver as that the value thereof 
exceed the charges of Refining, and loss pf the baser Metal in which it is 
contained, and from whence it is extracted, then it is called rich Oar, or a 
Mine Royal-, this ‘appertaining to the King by his Prerogative. And herein 
consists the skill and honestie of the refiner, for some have made very good 
products from that very Oar from which less skilful essayers could extract 
nothing.” 

Among the “ Remembrances of the Exchequer,” we find a grant from the 
King to John Sugg and Henry of Wisbich. “ Whereas we are informed that 
certain mines of lead, mixt with gold and lead oar, are found in the countie 
of Salop,” the King wills that the Barons of the Exchequer and Treasurer 
may be certified of the manner of finding the said mines, and* whether 
any hath been transported, and by whom. See. &c. — 30th October, Anno 7. 
1619. 

' In 1663, Sir J. Pettus translated and published the “ Assays of Lazarus 
Erckern,” chief prover or assay-master of the empire of Germany, from which 
we glean many important particulars and dates. 

After naming t,wenty-three English counties and twelve counties in ^ales 
in which the “ Mines Royal Society” and the “Mineral and Battery Works 
Society " held various mines, he continues : — ^ 

We have government of them all both in England and Wales, and part 

' ' ' • * • 

♦ItM Patent, t Sir Johft Pettas’s “ Fodiwe Regalw.” ^ 
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of Iieland (except the lead mines of Donegany)— in Derbyshire, and fit 
Mendyp, in Semersetshire, Of copper, Keswick copper mine, in Cumber- 
land, which caused a great suit between Queen Elizabeth and the Earl 
Northumberland .... and still have the care over it ; but, for want of fuel 
^and skilful miners, it is of no use at present." 

“To work for gold, the Mines Royal Society granted two leases on mines, 
one at Pullox Hill, in Bedfordshire, the other at Little Taunton, in Glouces- 
tershire, but they were not eventually .successful.” 

“Of silve* we have none but intermixed with other metals, especially 
lead." 

“We have mountains of Lapis calaminaris, especially in Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, and Nottinghamshire, but we let the calamine go for ballast 
into foreign parts in grpat quantity. I remember, about thirty years ago, 
that one Demetrius, a German, did set up,a brass work in Surry.” 

Carew,* in his “ Survey of Cornwall," quotes Sir J. Pettus on calamine, 
and then states, as on his own authority, that calaipi^e has been found in 
the lead work by the Swanpool, in the parish of Budnich. 

“ Of the. Antiquitie of the Alines Royal f Sir J. Pettus writes : — 

“These works in Wales, and some other in Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
and Cornwall, as far as tradition can assure us, were anciently wrought by 
the Romans. By the Damonii, in Devonshire and Cornwall ; «by the Bclgce, 
in Somersetshire ; and by the Dimeter, in Cardiganshire, And Caesar, in his 
Commentaries, saith, that one reason of hi,s invading the "Pritons was 
because they assisted the Gauls with their treasures, with which their 
countrie did abound. And CMoline, Prince of the Trinohantes (wherein 
Essex is included), who had lived much at Rome in Augustus his time, was 
seated at Walden, in that countie, and did (according to the Roman wmy) 
coin monie instead of rings, which* might be from that mine which wa^ after- 
wards discovered by Henry IV. his time in that countie (as yet unknown to 
the Society). However, ’tis certain there were mines which did supply former 
age^ and may be again used with great advantage to this present age" 
[Foditun Regales,-^, ii, 1670). 

* The Society of Mineral and Battery Works. — “The Queen did 
also, in the seventh year of her reign, grant to William Humphreys and 
Christopher Shute, a German, all mines, minerals, and subterranean treasures: 
(except coppericfe and allom) which should be found in all other parts of 
England (pot mentioned in the former patent), or within the English pale in 
Ireland, by the name of gold, silver, eopper, tin, lead, quicksilver, cadmium,. 
oar, or Lapis calaminaris, and all manner of cwres, or oars, simple or pure, 
mixt or compounded, for latten, wire, or steel, &c. 

“ And also on the same 28th of May, in the tenth year of her reign, the 
Queen frames the participants into a corporation, by the name of The Soeteiy 
for the Afinerals and Battery Works. 

“‘This was also look'd, upon as so considerable a matter to the CroWn 
Chat Sir Nicholas Bacon, then Lord Keeper ; the Duke of Norfolk William, 
Earl of Pembroke; Robert, Earl of Leicester ; William, Led^d Cobkatn; Sir 
William^ Cecil, Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Hetiry Sydney, Sir Francis Je^m;. 
Sir William Garrard, mtik tw«iiy^nine»ihdr6 ooftSider^W^ •persons-^goitle^ 
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pteti, laiey^Si citnmSt SktA foreipurs^-^pfe^ . An<J this society, 

chnsisted of 36 shares, subordinate also into half and quarter par^, so that 
it was capable of 144 shares. And this also by a joynt siof:k did effect 
•great things, which turned to good advantage both to the, King and to the 
Society." 

Mines Royal. — About' the third year of Queen Elizabeth, she, b}? 
the advice of her Council, sent over for some Germans experienced in 
mining, and being supplied, she, the loth of October, in the sixth year df 
her reign, grants the mines of eight counties, besides those, in Wales,* to 
Houghsetter, a German, whose name and family still continue in Cardigan- 
shire, and doubtless we had much of our knowledge from their predecessors, 
who revived the work in Cardiganshire. They also entered upon another 
work of copper at Keswick, in Cumberland, being within the royalties of the 
Earl of Northumberland, formerly granted to him from the Crown, together 
with all mines, &c. Whereupon* the Earl opposed Houghsetter, but the 
matter being brought to trial between the Queen and the Earl, it 'was the 
opinion of the judgfeS that, notwithstanding his frank, the Queen had power 
to search for treasure in anyone’s ground. ... To prevent a return of similar 
disputes, on May 28th, in the tenth year of her reign, the Queen erects a 
corporation, of which William, Earl of Pembroke, was the first Governomr, 
and Robert, fiarl of Leicester, James, Lord Monjoy, Sir William Cecil/, 
Assistants, and many other persons of qualitie joined, consisting, in all of 
twenty-four 'persons and as many shares, and those shares subdividable into 
half and quarter parts, so that they might consist of ninety-six persons, their 
votes being according to the proportions they had of shares. And this 
society was and is entituled 'Eke Society for the Mines Royal, and they 
have the grant and care of gold, silver, copper, &c., within eight English 
counties and all Wales. These counties were Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cum- 
berland, Wcstt\}orcland, Cornwall, Devon, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and in 
Wales. As the question is constantly arising, we give the definition. On 


Royal Mines, from Bainbridge.* ^ 

“ According to the law of England, the only mines which are termed 
Royal, and which are the exclusive property of the Crown, are mines of silves 
and gold.t And this property is so peculiarly a branch of the royal pre- 
rogative, that it has been said, that though the King grants lands in which 
mines are, and all mines in them, yet Royal Mines will not pass by so 
general a description.? This prerogative is stated to have originated in the 
King’s right of coinage, in order to supply him with materials. In 1640 the 
opinion of fifteen legal counsel was taken on the subject of Royal Mines, 
and in 1670 their opinion was generally adopted, as stated by Sir John 
Pettus, who gives the Rule by which a Royal Mine may be determined. 

“ Tlte way of computing this by the art of extraction • 


XfVo tyn and a quarter of oar make a tun of metal at a medium rate, ^^3 10s. 

whicii ia • 

Carriage to mills at 6s. 8d. per tun * . . . . 

tubSf and oar bags at 2s. is 


s. d. 

7 17 
o IS o 
04a 


, So charge of the oar deducted at the mills which makes a met^ costs \ 8 t; 6 

'•H ' ' ■ ' — ^ 

X ”4 StftcUoal Tresittfe on the Law of Mineraht.^ By WilHam Bfthibiidge, 
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Charge of Smelting per Tun. 


/ 3 . d. 


2 doz. white coal, at 85. per doz. 

5 barrels of black coal at 2s. per barrel 

Smelling wages, per tun 

Stamping and WJishing slags, per tun 

Smith’s work, per tun , • • ■ , • . , * 

Rents and repairs of the mills, carpenter’s work, carriage to the water s side, 
clerk’s attendance at the mills, and incident charges, per tun 


O I & o 
0*10 o 

0 15 4 
050 
024 

1 IS o 




12 O 10 


Charge of Refining per Tun! 


300 of lead wasted in refining and reducing, at 1 2s. per cent. . . .. . i lO o 

Refiner’s wages, per tun 050 

Black coal, charcoal, bone ashes, carpenter’s wages and smith’s work, and other 

incident charges Iioo 

3 Vi o 

•>« .1 i 

Total charges 16 ii 10 

i • • 

If the said tun of metal be made either of Goginian, Coomervin^ or the Darrem 

oar, the same yields in silver per tjui of metal . . . . . . 14 o o 

One tun of lead, the waste being deducted, as aforesaid, is 12 o o 


26 o o 

The charge in all is 16 1 1 10 

Deducted^ut of;^26 the clear profit of a tun of lead is ^ ^ 

If the said tun of metal be made of the oar Coomsumhlocls, it yields ;^20 pentton in silver. 


“ This is to only show the manner of computing a Mine Royal by art ; 
but some are of opinion that all metals do contain gold or silver in them, 
and that therefore all veins of metal do belong to the King " [Foditm Regales). 

Devonshire and Somerset. — Silver mines have been Worked at Beer 
Ferrers (or Beerferris, as it is sometimes called), a manor in the south-west 
of Devonshire, of which the borough of Beer Alston (which returned two 
members to Parliament) is held in Beergage tenure.* 

' The mines at Beer Ferrers and Beer Alston (says Lysons) are remark- 
able for the length of time for which at different periods they have been 
worked, and for the quantity of silver which they contain, the silver in each 
ton being from 802 to 120 ozs. Polwhele, in his “Devonshire,” says “that 
those mine? which have usually been called the silver mines of Devonshire, 

■ were no other than lead mines rich with this metal, is very evident. This 
appears from the inscription on the silver cup presented by Queen Elizabeth 
to the Earl of Bath.” 

Lysons, in his “ Magna Britannia,” says : “ The lead mines of this county 
and Comwcdl are more enriched with silver than those of any other part of 
the kingdom. The produce of the mines at Combe Martin and Beer Alston 
is said’ to have been unusually great in the reigns of Edward I. and IL, ahd 
to have much enriched the treasury of those monarchs. • The Combe 
Msiftin mines were reopened in the time of Queen Elizabeth, under the 

• Rtadon’n *‘Stjrvey;pf DeVott,” , . 



, ' ^ : CmiM 'MARTIN L&AD Mim, : ' ; 7 '^ 
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> djta^tipn Sir ^il^ .engfineer, much esteemed by that 

'Queen and her minister^. Mx. Bushel^ a celebrated mme:^alogi8t .of .that 
^day, and a pupil of Sir Francis Bacon, strongly recommended the fewprkihg . 
of the Coipbe Martin mines to the Long Parliament in 1659. 

In the first year (1488) of Henry VIL King of Englaiid, ice. &oV 
•Mr. Bulmer saith: ‘^The artiste and, ■workmen made?<^48s) humWe.siliy ; 
that the mynes, mineralle, and mineral stones already by them discovptpd 
within the county of Devonshire, in England, might be supplied: for.the'.'; 
tynners of Cornwall and Devonshire had found a part thereof which 
was rich, holding good store of silver, as they sought only for tynn, the : 

' shodds whereof was very brittle, and of colour like unto lead, and were found. ; 
in the superfices of the earth, and contained in it by assay much silver, \^d 
the said shodds have bin found in combs and vallies neare to the river side, 
and not in solid places, the one pl 3 ,ce called Comb Martyn, the other Beere-*, ' 
ferris, both in Devonshire, for so it is recorded in an oiild parchment'booke ■ 
at Mr. Somorster’s.bovse at Beerferris, in Devonshire. He was Archdeacon ; 
of Cornwall and parson of Beere," &c. Money appears to have been collected 
at fairs and by collections in the churches “towards the discovery of, his ,, 
Majesty's silver mines.” 

“At Comb Martyn there was a fayre storehouse builded for that purpose, s, 
&c. , One thousand men were employed there and at Beereferris. Imple- 
ments and Jools, with other necessaries and extraordinaries, were as charge^ 
able as wages, as is recorded in that old ancient booke, &c. And those two . 
silver mines yielded yearly into his Majesty’s treasury 44,000 sterling in, 
bullion and in leade, which lead ■was sold at ;^4 sterling the ton weight 
thereof. In the year of our Lord God 1587, at Comb Martyn, in Devonshire, 
was discovered a new silver myne by ong Adrian Gilbert, gent., and John 
Popter, of London, a lapidary. The which, when they found it to be stub- 
borne to melf, and could not then master it and wyn that in the great which 
the small assay proffered, there went a great fame thereof throughout Eng- 
land. Mr. Bulmer, being then a great lead-man uppon Mendipp, in Sbmer- , 
setshire, having intelligence thereof, had by fortune a small quantity thereof ^ 
viz. two pounds weight, brought unto him, and the gentleman which brought ' 
it said, ‘ Sir, if you please, you may have a sufficient part therein,’ See. Mr. ' 
Bulmer went to Comb Martyn, ‘ found great store of ewer,' and bargaine,d 
with Gilbert and Popler for one-half of the whole mine. P'or the space of. 

< two years those silver mines yielded to each partner ten thousand pounds 
^b®rlij<g. The mines continued ‘reasonable good’ four years together, 
last two years not yielding so much by farr as the first two years ; when they,*' 

' i^ere at the deepe, the said mynnes yielded £ 1,000 per annum. And it 
qalled Fayes Mine, and it was wrought full 32 faddomes deepe, and 3a 
foddomes in length. In the hinder end of Comb Martyn’s work Mr. Bulmtaf 
>^aye away the last cake of silver which was made out of the myne. , I did 
. foelt the leade thereof, and refined die same cake of silver, v^ich forth^ 
up to London and there made into a cup and coveif; and M^.; 
ii^^e^gave it gratis unto the City of London, and to remain from yeare to .v 
for ever, onto the Bight Honowmole theLptid !l^aior of London ; 
hCedly, a.'goldsmitB in Fd^tet Hane,.'' madh the same, ^ith ■ 
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Mr. iQjalmer'^ pictui^e thereupon engraved, and with these verses foUowih^ 
annexed : — • 

When waterworks at Brokenwharf In place called Combe, where Martjm longe 

fint erected were, Had had me In hb moulded 

And Bevis Bulmer, by his art, I did no service on the earth, 

The water 'gan to rear. For no roan sett me free, 

Dispersed, I in earth did lie, Till Bulmer, by bis arte and skill, 

From all beginning ould, | Did frame roe thus to be.” * 

In 1784 and 1785 the silver produce of these mines amounted to 6,500023. 
The Combe Martin and Beer Alston mines have long been celebrated 
for their argentiferous lead ores. It is stated that the produce of these 
mines was unusually great in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. 
In 1293, William de Wymundham accounted at the Treasury for 270 lbs. of 
silver raised in Devon In 1294 it amounted tO;^52i los. weight, and in 
1295 to 704 3s. id. weight. In 1296 great profit is stated to have been 
derived from the Devon mines, and 360 miiiers were impressed out of Derby- 
shire and Wales to work in them. In 1360 a writ was issued, authorising 
certain persons to take up as many miners and workmerf as should be neces- 
sary to work in the King’s mines in Devon, allowing them reasonable wages, 
according to the custom of the 'country ; to arrest and imprison such as 
should resist, till they should give security to serve the King in the said 
mines ; and to buy and provide timber at a competent price. 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester and Cardinal of England, and one of the 
executors of^ohn, Duke of Bedford, who had a grant from the King of the 
gold and silver mines of Devon and Cornwall, rendered 26 lbs. and 2 ozs. 
weight of pure silver as the fifteenth part of the pure silver raised in those 
counties from 15th December, 21st to i6th August, 23rd of the same King’s 
reign. 

In 1813 they were again opened, and worked for four years, producing 
only 208 tons of ore in that time. In 1837 they were again worked, arfd we 
had an opportunity of observing that the previous mining operations pre- 
sented every appearance of having formerly been very unskilfully managed. 
The two lodes near Beer Alston have produced large quantities of argen- 
tiferous galena, often containing from 80 to 1 20 ozs. of silver per ton of lead. 
According to Mr. Hitchings, the greatest quantity which occurred in that 
part of them named South Hooe mine was 140 ozs. of silver per ton. 

From Wheal Betsy, near Tavistock, which was reopened in 1806, from 
300 to 400 tons of lead, and from 4,000 to 5,000 ozs. of silver, were annually 
obtained. -The produce of this mine had been previously greatly reduced. 
In 1876 a little lead ore was raised, and in 1877 the mine was closed. 

Borlase mentions, in 1758, that lead mines had anciently and lately been 
worked in Cornwall, and that those most noted formerly were Penrose, Pen- 
werty, Trevascus, and Guar'nek (Garras). He states that the Penrose mines 
(near Helston) had been wrought for about two hundred years — that is, from 
aboutthe middle of the sixteenth century, and that they had yielded tolerable 
profit within thirty years. The only lead mine worthy of note at work in, 

* The “Discoveiie and Historie of the Gold Mines in Scotland.'* By Stephen Atkinson. Written ; 
in the year uncxix. Atkinson was a native of London, a re^er of gold and silver, was a '‘finer** in 1 
the Tower of London about 1586, nndOfterwardfr engaecd in s^finlttK Silver in Devon^e bom lead 
brenght from Ireland. 
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Bodase*3 time was at St. Issy, near Padatow. Pryce destyibes tlJ6 iead<ote of 
(jiuras, near Truro, to have been so wgentiferous, that when wrought, about 
i^'2o, it produced loo ozs. of silver in the ton of lead. (This mine was reopened 
•fn 1814, and continued two years in work; during that time it produced 
800 tons of argentiferous lead ore, containing 13 parts in 20 of lead, the lea4 
yielding 70 ozs. of silver per ton.) Wheal Pool, near Helston, about 1790 
gave from 40 to 50 ozs. of silver per ton- of lead, and works were erected for 
extracting the silver. The lead ore of Wheal Rose, in the same district, 
contained 60 ozs. of silver per ton. The lead mines which havo been worked 
around Chiverton and in Perranzabula belong to a later period, as do also the 
lead mines in Menheniot and in the neighbourhood of the Tamar and the Tavy. 

LEAD AND ZINC . — Over that portion of the Mendip Hills occupied by 
the Mountain Limestone and Dolomitic conglomerate, lead and zinc mining 
has been long carried on. The, principal points were Tar Valley, near 
Churton- Mendip, Priddy, Charterhouse, Shipham, Rowborough, Winscombe, 
Bleadon, Worle Hill^^and Bream Down. In the neighbourhood of Wrington, 
on Broadfiold Down, both lead and zinc have been found in the Dolomitic 
conglomerate. It appears that the lead or,es occur most abundantly in the 
Mountain Limestone^ zinc ores— especially calamine— in the Dolomitic con- 
glomerate. Messrs. Buckland and Conybeare express their opinion that the 
metalliferous deposits of the conglomerate were derived mechanically from the 
debris of lodes which traversed the Mountain Limestone. They state that 
much of the’calamine has been formed stalactitically around dogtooth spar, 
and that it is now found in the shape of hollow-cast and pseudomorphic 
crystals, the calcareous matter having perished. It appears that both ores 
are often found in veins, but at times they occur in beds, or arc disseminated 
through the strata. In the Mountain Limestone the ores occur almost invari- 
ably in veins, but in the conglomerate flaey are frequently disseminated, 
though occasionally found in fissure veins. Auckland and Conybeare also 
remark that the veins arc very thin, and that the gangue is calcareous spar, 
occasionally mixed with heavy spar (barytes). ' Mr. Weaver says the veias in 
the Dolomitic conglomerate run in all directions; that they vary from i inch 
to 3 feet in thickness ; and that their hades, or inclination, are very variable. • 
He enumerates galena, calamine, ironstone, manganese, calcareous spar, 
quartz, barytes, and ochre as the minerals found in this region. 

The calamine generally occurs in small particles, mixed with a giytty 
earth ; but at Wrington, according to Mr. Pooley, a mass was discovered 
about ten tons in weight. In the parish of Binegar, we are told by Mr. 
Billingsly, a great deal of calamine was at one time discovered. It was of 
very good quality, and if the miners had not been stopped by the influx of 
Wetter,' ihuch calamine might have been obtained. A large quantity was also 
raisied at Mills, which was of an excellent quality. It was found in large 
•raassesi l5ring horizontally in the Limestone, at about four or five feet froAi 
thesurface. * 

; ‘’^ account of lead mines producing calamine, &c., at Durdham Down/* 
.iietfidiistol/ in the County of Gloucester ; with a proposal for the disposing 
thereof,” is curious. * , 

Was iWanted for twen^-one vears from I7I2 of 2.000 acceS of 
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the suid ground todigg> trench, sink and mine in and upoiii the whpl^ 0:1' any 
part of the sahie, for the having, taking up, and carrying away of !><>» 
lead ore^ magganess (manganese), and calamie .... upon paying on^ 
shilling out of every ton of iron ore (allowing two-and-twenty hundred to 
each ton), hoo shillings for every twenty shillings’ worth of lead ore, four 
shillings for every twenty shillings' worth of magganess, and two shillings 
out of every hoenfy shillings’ worth of calamie when they are sold and 
disposed of.” 

Several pifs appear to have been sunk, and it is stated that “ there are 
many;^ 1,000 worth of oar in view and “the small’veins already discovered 
are above 600, and which are found to run a tract of near a mile long,” con- 
taining “ the calamie, of which may be got up many thousand tons.” 

Much discussion has arisen. over the question whether this metal. Zinc, was 
known to the ancients. Beckmann insists upon it that Aristotle and Strabo 
were acquainted with the ore of Lmia Calamine. He contends that the 
Cadmia named by them — which was found in CypruA^, and used for the 
manufacture of brass — was the ore, calamine. The probability appears to be 
that cadmium, furnace-calamiEe, philosopher’s wool, Luna philosophica 
Povipholyx (so called by Dioscorides), was known to the ancients as an Earth, 
the metal zinc being the discovery of a later day, its name occurring first in 
the works of Paracelsus, who died in 1541. Even then it is rrtentioned as a 
rare thing, possessing wonderful properties. 

Bergmann, in his history of the discovery* of the method of extracting 
zinc from calamine, wholly omits the mention of Dr. Isaac Eawson, of whom 
Pott, in his essay on zinc, speaks very respectfully, acquainting us that he 
really obtained some grains of that semi-metal from calamine. So that, 
though Henckel was the first, Lawson was probably the second person in 
Europe who procured metallic zinc from calamine. Whether he was the 
Englishman who, according to Bergmann, went to China fo discover the 
method of doing it, is what I have not been able to learn with certainty. 
Our^nglish writers who have tdhehed on this subject speak in high terms 
of Lawson — I suppose from their personal knowledge of him — for they do 
not refer to any written account.* 

Thus Dr. Pryce says : f “ The late Dr. I. Lawson, observing that the 
flowers of Lapis ^alaminar is were the same as those of zinc, and that its 
effects on copper were also the same with that semi-metal, never remitted 
his endeavours till he found the method of separating the pure zinc from that 
ore.” And Dr. Camjibell, in his “ Survey of Britain,” is still more particular.? 
“The credit if not the value of calamine is very much raised since an 
ingenious countryman of ours discovered that it was the true mine of zinc> 
This countryman was Dr. I. Lawson, who died before he had made any 
advantage of his discovery.” The authors of the “ Supplement to Chambora’s 

* Pott gives several quotations from a dissertation by Dr. I. I.avrsoo, “ 1/e Nihil,” which X have 
^ever met with, and amongst others the fpllowing one : “ Qaamois tapis calaminarla nec sublimatione, 
cum fluxu nigio det zincum tamen similei flores, shnilis in igne cold?, similis tinctiiti cupd, et amnndnthhi 
, ponderis ptobabilissimuna, prsebent argnmenttim lapidem c*l<ai;martw edit nuhel(ain'ziad.”w^lV,'4t2h 
Jtince.” • ^ 

t "'Mitierrd. Cornvbiensis,” p. 45 : 

j “PbUt. Sarv. of fiiit,”Tol;u. p.^5, , 
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BSctJbnarjr/’ • ptiblished ift 1753, exjpreflsly affirms that “Dr. I^waon tsms thp, 
first person who showed that calamine contained zinc. We have now oh fbot 
At home, a work established by the discoverer of this ore, which will, probably 
make it very unnecessary to bring any zinc into England.” To all this > 
shall only add one testimony more, from which it may appear that the 
English knew how to extract zinc from calamine before Mr. Van Swab ^ 
taught the Swedes the method of doing it j though this gentleman, unless I 
have been misinformed, instructed the late Mr. Champion, ofaBristol, either 
in the use of black-jack for the same purpose as calamine, or taught 
him some improvements in the method of obtaining zinc from its ores. The 
testimony occurs in a dissertation of Henckel's on zinc, published in i 737 * 
He is there speaking of the great hopes which some persons had entertained 
of the possibility of obtaining zinq from c'alamine — ^hopes, he says, which 
had been realised in England : “ Ce qu'un Anglais arrive depuis peu de Bristol 
dit avoir vu reussir dans son pays.”t 

The manufactory,’ Hbwever, of zinc was not established at Bristol until 
about the year 1 743, when Mr. Champion obtained a patent for the making 
it. About two hundred tons of zinc arc annually made at the place where^ 
the manufactory was first set up ; and about seven years ago zinc began to 
be made at Henham, near Bristol, by James Emerson, who had been many 
years manager of that branch under Mr, Champion, and his successor in the 
business. - , 

“ Near twenty years ago I'saw the operation of procuring zinc from cala- 
mine performed at Mr. Champion’s copper works near Bristol. It was then a . 
great secret, and though it be now better known, yet I am not certain 
whether there are any works of the kind yet established in any other part of 
either England or Europe, except that before mentioned at Henham, In a 
circular kind of oven, like a glasshouse furnace, there were placed six pots 
of about four feet each in height, much resembling large oil-jars in shape. 
Into the bottom of each pot inserted an iron tube, which passed through 
the floor of the furnace into a vessel of water. The pots were filled with a 
mixture of calamine, or black-jack, and charcoal, and the mouth of each was* 
then close stopped with clay. The fire being properly applied, the metallic 
vapoiff of the calamine issued through the iron tube, there being no other 
place through which it could escape, and, the air being excluded, if did 
take fire, but was condensed in small particles in the water, and being re- 
nielted, was formed into ingots and sent to Birmingham under tlie name of 
zinc or spelter.’’^. 

' “ Queen Elizabeth in 1565 granted by patent all the calamine in England 
arid within the English pale in Ireland to William Humphrey, her pay- 
mkster, and one Christopher Shuts, a German, and, as the patent sete, 
foi^, a' workman of great cunning, Imowledge, and experience, as well in 
<4 esdamine as in the proper use of it for the composition of the 


• ^‘Art. Calftininti Zioc* ^ j 

Thh^cAtetHtioix mt tot pabliBhed in the foorili volume otthe AcU Acad* Ng. 

Iluve atUMle the quotation from the ^ition Of Xwchel’a wotto punished, 


vut liMvemide the quotation 


voL. iw. on. IMO. Bv R* Watsoha D#D.^ S^R,»S* ^ ^7®^* 
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mixt metal caKed latten or brass.’’* Dr. Watson appears to think that the 
Mineral and Battery works established in 1568 were materially concerned in 
the metallurgy of zinc. Moses Stringer, already quoted, says that mines of » 
laiteuy whatever, at that period, may have been meant by that word, are 
mentioned in the time of Henry VI. (the 15th century), who made his chap- 
lain, John Botterright, comptroller of all his mines of gold, silver, copper, 
latten’, lead, within the counties of Devon and Cornwall. In 1639 a 
proclamation ‘Aras issued prohibiting the importation of brass wire, and about 
1650 a German called Demetrius established a brass work in Surrey at the 
expense of £ 6,000, and employed above eight thousand men in brass works 
near London and Nottingham. Yet in 1670 Sir John Pettusf says the brass 
works were decayed and the art ^of making brass almost gone. In 1708 the 
brass makers in England presented a nvemorial to the House of Commons . 
soliciting the protection of Parliament.J They stated “ that by reason of 
the inexhaustible plenty of calamine,” England “ mighjjjjecome the staple of 
brass manufactory for itself and for foreign parts ; ” “ that the continuing the 
brass works in England would ogcasion plenty of rough copper to be brought 
in, and make it the staple of copper and brass.” In 1720 it was remarked by 
W. Wood, in his work on the state of the copper and brass manufacture, that 
this nation could supply itself with copper and brass of its own produce if 
such duties were laid on foreign copper and brass as would discourage their 
importation. , 

An ancient charter exists, of which we give a facsimile^ of the date of 
Edward IV. (about 1480), which, in a rude attempt at plan-drawing, 
curiously, and still correctly, represents the “ Myne deeps,” as they were then 
called. Taking advantage of an oifer made by an intelligent and scientific 
frien^ to inquire if any other copies existed of the map which is jn the 
Mining Record office, I had the satisfaction of receiving an interesting letter, 
which I annex. 

“(I have seen the map of the Mendip. It is very curious, and is a counter- 
part of the documents you have. It is quite clean, and has been used as a 
’ sort of panel in a good house. It is on canvas with a curious sort of framing 
(painted wood), and is about 4 feet by 2 feet (less than 5 by 3). There is 
painted the “Mendip Minerys — churches above and below, and land on each 
side.” " . 

“The subject seems a counterpart in matter to youx copies, but, I think, a 
difference of person ; in the preamble, after speaking of making a peace and 
contentment, — the Prior of Green Ore is named, — and I do not remember that . 
in yours. Now Green Ore is two and a half, or three miles, from this spot, 
and six from Wells— plain on the Mendips. 

“ It (the drawing) was found at Bristol at a curiosity shop, and brought 
over to Wells by a surgeon, thinking some person would buy it, or that a , 
lotteiy could be got up to keep it in Wells. The price is 0 .^. . . 

“ I heard that years ago at Axbridge another of these Hiaps-r-supposed . 
belong to some other court---was sold for ^60 to a geh^man, at whose 

* * “ Optra li£nenlla EzpMcata.*' M jp. .* 1 713. 

t ”Fodiiw B<t&iIai/'p. 33. . ?, ' ■/. , ’ 
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‘decease, at a public sale, it fetched ](g^30, and is bought (or a^ institutiQn. 
will get, some of these names and particulars if I can, and something' .c 
• interest may come out of the affair. . . Ij 

“ The medical man, a stranger, to me, said he had no other than lo(^ 
interest in the affair, and had been a customer to the Bristol shop, and so i 
had been lent to him to sell here. “ Tiios. J. PearsaLL.'* 

This document, though exceedingly rude, contains a considerable amoun 
of information. The dogs hunting signify that the “ Myne deeps,” as the; 
were then called, were “ a Royal Chase,” and therefore preserved by th' 
Sovereign. All the churches signify so many parishes, and fo. a ' certaf) 
extent the character of those have been preserved. The chief mines an 
correctly placed, and the drawings at the* side convey a fairly good idea o 
the mining process employed a( this date. On the original the “ Laws o 
the Myne deeps ” were inscribed at the side of the map, and within th< 
space occupied by't'he'drawings. * 

The Lawes of ye Mynedeeps. 

Be it right wtill known, That this is enrolled in the King’s Highness^ 
Exchequer ];)y the time of Kinge Edward the Fourth of a great debate that 
was in the county of Somsr. Between the Lord Bonville’s Tenants of Chutor 
and the Prior of Greene Ware. The said Prior complain'd unto King 
Edward of great '.njuries and wrongs that he had upon M)riiede0pe being 
the King’s fforrest. The said King Edward comanded my Lord Short, being 
Chief Justice of England, to goe downe into the country of Meyndeepe and 
sett a concord and pease in the country upon Meyndeepe upon paine cf his 
high Displeasure. The said Lord Short© sate upon a place of ray Lord oi 
Bathes calle(J the fordge upon Meyndeepe. Whereas he comand. all the 
commoners to appeare there, and in especiall the fowre Lords Royall of 
Meyndeepe. That is to say, my Lord the Bishop of Bath and Wel|p, my 
Lord Glastonbury, my Lord Bonville, Lord of Shuton, and my Lord of Rich- 
mond, with all the appearance to the numbers of tenn thousand people. A 
proclamation was made to anquire of all the saide company how they would 
be ordered. Then they all with one assent made answer and said that they 
would be order’d and tryed by the fowre Lords Royall. Then the fowre 
Lords Royall were agreed that all the commoners of Meyndeepe dwelling in 
their tenements, being within the said bounds of Meyndeepe, slioulde turn 
out their cattle att their outletts as much the sumer as they be able to keepe 
the winter with^jgtt hounding or pounding upon whose ground© soever they 
went to take course and recourse. To this the said fowre Lords did. 
set their seafesi;’/ And also weere agreed that whosoever shoulde bre&ke 
any of th^e should forfeit to the King one thousand markes and. all 

- tlm pleas^;ti|Pdoth either hound or pound. 

. custom of the occupation of the Mynedries in and tipph 

t.h»: Kiogl^' j|tt^ties fforrest of Meyndeepw’th in his Majesties county of 
^i^k^^'of the fowre staples of Eog^nd, which hath been yeitifiqd, 
Vsedj thrqugh the s^id fforst from the time virhereofr giah ' 

tniMories as heseaffer doth; particularly ^sue ys. , 
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1. First, That if any man whatsoevef he be thatd0i intend wentbr 
his life to be aVorkman in the Myndery occupation, he must fitst oli. aU 
reqire lyence of the Lord of the Soyle where he doth purpose to worlke> or itt , 
His absence of his officer as Load Rove or Baylie, and in the Lord neither 
his Bayliffe or officer can deny him go. 

2. Item, That after the first lycence had the workman shall never need tb 
ask leave againe, but to be all his freewill or pitch within the saide fforrest, 
and to breake ground wher and in what place it shall best like him to his' 
behoofe, and of it using himselfe justlie and trulie, &c. 

3. Item, .That every man that doth beg in his pitt or groove shall have 
his hact throw two wayes after the rake ; and note that he that doth throw 
hact must stand in his pit or groove to the girdle orwast. And then no man 
shall or may work within the compass of his said hacks throw. 

4. Item, That when a workman hath I 4 ».ded oare he may carry the same 
to cleansing and blowing to what Myndery he shall please for the more 
speedy making of the same, for that he doe trulie pay? the tenth thereof to 
the Lord of the Soyle where it was landed. 

5. Item, That if any Lord or his officer have once given lycence to any 
man to build or sett upon any hearth or washing-house to wash and cleanse 
and blow their oare, he who hath for once leave shall for ever keep it, sell it, 
or give it to whom it shall please him for that he doe truly and justly pay 
the lott lea(i which is the tenth pound that shall be blowne at tbe same 
hearth. And also ift he do keepe it tenantable as the draft dotli require. 

6. Item, That if any man of that occupation doe pick or %teale any lead 

or lead oare to the value of viii.d. the Lord his officer may arrest all his lead 
and oare, house or hearth, with all his grooves and wprkes, and keepe them 
as forfeit to the owner. And shall fake the person that hath so offended and 
bring him where his house or worke, and all his td|Ols and instruments 
belonging to the same occupation be, and put him into his hobse or worke 
and sett fire in all together about him and banish him jfrom that occupation 
before all the Meynders for ever. • 

7. Item, That if ever that person doe pick or steals there any more he 

shall be try’d by the common law, for this custom and! law hath no more to 
doe with him. j 

8. Item, That every Lord of Soyle or Soyles ought to keep two Meyndrie 
Courts by the yeal*, and to gooard twelve men or more ofithe same occupation 
for the orders of all misdemenowrs and wrongs touching the Me)mdries. 

9. Item, The Lord- or Lords may make three manne| 
say), the first is for strife between man and man for 
earth ; the second is for his own duty for lead or oare 
if within the said fforrest ; the third is upon ffelons 
occupation whersoever he find it within the same hill. 

10. Item, That if any man by the means of this doul 

occupation do by misfortune, take his death, as by falliagj 
b;^ drowning, by stifling with fire (or otherwise as itt;' 
been), the workmen of the occupation are buund' lio.il 
the earth and . brijjg him to . Christian burial at their bt 
charges although hU be fathojft and» the es 
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‘?Des< 3 iptiQn by\|®r. J. Beaumont (PhU. CoL, ti. 2 ,pfli) o£ lJefk& iA^as 
MxA Caverns in theMendips, from the Philosophical Transactions atid Col* 
rJIpctions td the end of the Year 1700. Abridged by John Lowthorp, M.A-, 
■ E.A.S. (1705.)” • , ■ ' 


On the south side of the Mendip Hills, within a mile of WeUs> is a 
famous grotto, known by the name of Cokey Hole. This is fuUy described, 
and- a strange account given of the eels found in the river flowing through' 
the levels, and the bats which inhabit the vaulted passages, but no mineral- 
matter is found in it ; but, “ before you come to the middle of this vaults yba 
will find a bed of very fine sand, which is’ much sent for by artists to cast 
metals in.” 

“About five miles from this, on the south-west part of the Mendip Hills, 
near a place called Cheddar, lies another cavern.” “ These two caverns havo 
no communication with mines, but’ we generally observe that wheresoever 
mines of lead ore are, there are caverns belonging to them. The most con* 
siderable of these vaulte I have known on Mendip Hills is on the most 
northerly part of them, in a hill called Lamb, lying above the parish of 
Ha]3)try. Much ore has formerly been raised on this -hill; and being told, 
some years since, that a very great vault had been discovered there, I took- 
six miners and went to see it.” The description which follows very closely 
agrees with tBat already given. 

Captain Sturmy, on the and July, 1699, states “that he descended, by 
ropes affixed at the top of an old lead ore pit at Pin-Park Hole, in Glou- 
cester, 4 fathom^ almost perpendicular, and from thence 3 fathoms more 
obliquely, between two great rocks, where I found the mouth of this spacious 
place, from which a mine-man and myself lowered ourselves by ropes 
25 fathoms perpendicular, into a very large place, which resembled to us the 
form of a horseshoe, for we stuck lighted candles all the way we went to 
discover what *we could find remarkable.” They found a river 20 fathoms 
broad and 8 fathoms deep I 

“As we were walking by this river, 32 fathoms under ground, we' dis- 
covered a great hollowness in a rock some 3 foot above us ; so that I got a ^ 
ladder down to us, and the mine-man went up the ladder to that place, and 
walked into it about 70 paces, till he lost sight of me, and from thence cheer- 
fiiUy called to me and told me he had found what he looked for, a r^ch mine. 
But his joy was presently turned into amazement, and he returned affrighted 
l^ the sight of an evil spirit ! ^ ' 

“There are abundant of strange places, the flooring being a kind of, 
white stone enpn ^^d with lead ore, and the pendent rocks were glazed witfr 
Salt-Peter, y;rhicb'^pklled upon them from above, and time had petryfy'd.” 

a ell informs us that shortly after this expedition Cap- 

ring from the effects of damps in these vaults. Captain 
avern fully, and Mr. J. Gill affirms that, where water 
r never want air. 

who has been already quoted, says, “There, are ift 
y where mines are, subt^aneous. v^illts or grottoes, 
e pretty deep, and admit afr toc^«^eely, and haye 

rm). are said %iV' nui* mlnira -to atitick. havincr atei 
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often in thenij an(f still lively coloured earths, &c. &c. ; others admitting air 
two or three ways, and having in them black and moist rocks, ajjd dry and 
rotten shaly stones — dark earths, barren sand, and the like — being said to bfe 
dead." 

The Laws of the Lead IMines in Derbyshire — From the Bundle 
of the Excheqticr and the Inquisition of tho year of the reign of King Edward /., 
i6. (1288.) 

The King appoints ^’■Reynold of the Ley and William of Mcmill to 
inquire by oaths of good and lawful men of your country” the liberty 
which the miners claim. This command was given to “our well-beloved 
cousin Fdmond, Earl of Cornwall, at Westminster, the 28th day of April, in 
the year of our reign the i6th. 

“ By / Villiavi of Hamhlclon* and at ,tho instance ot Hugh of Cressing- 
ham, the day is appointed at Ashbourne^ upon Saturday next after the Feast 
of the Ilolie Trinitic.” 

Twelve jurors were sworn, and the following laws \vere settled on, upon 
their oaths : — 

1. “Who say, upon their oaths, that in the beginning when the miners 

did come to the field seeking for a mine, and finding a mine, they do come to 
the bailiff, which is called buryhmastcr, and did desire (if it wejre a new field) 
that they might have two nieers of ground ; that is to say, one for the finding 
hereof, and the other by the miners’ fine, viz. paying a moor dish of his 
first oar.” ^ 

2, 3, 4, settle the mccr. 

5. “The King shall have the thirteenth dish or measure of oar, which is 
called The Lot." 

7, 8, 9, settle the rules for selling ore. 

10 makes an exception of “a certain place, then called Han £>ale, in 
which place all buyers of oar are prohibited to buy oar for the space of four 
yeai;s last past by the burghmaster.” 

11 settles “that the pleas or Courts of the burghmaster ought of right 
' to be kept and holden yeerlie upon the mines from three weeks to three 

weeks.” 

The remaining clauses settle time, trespasses, and liabilities for “ every 
bloudshed.” 

The Liberties and Customs.* — The first clause settles that “ a meer 


shall contain in length 10 wands and 7 feet, that 
The miners to have their meer for ever — unless it 
lord. 

Directions are given for the working of the meer, a 
shall see that the mine be wrought duly.” If he finds] 
“ he shall score on the spindle one score, and so from 
finds the mine unworked for three weeks together “ he 
cn the spindle and deliver it to him that will work it as 

The miner is to be granted by the burghmaster a s' 

* The V Mineral Laws of Derbyshire.” These laws or cqstoms temi 
were printed at London in i6ino, in 1688, under the tide of the ’'Complete 
ii^ I7i4'in 8to, with additions' by Geqrgsf Steer, and^again in 1772 by Wi”' 
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lodge and for his cottage with sufficient house-boot anc! hax-boot, and all 
manner of timber for their groves.” 

* The miners shall have for their beasts pasturing with the lord’s beasts in 
his wastes, and “ no minister of the lord’s shall pin them nor distrain them." 

“Also the stewards shall hold yearly on the mines at their own wills 
courts, and two great courts every year ; and if any miner or other person 
be attaint for stealing of barmine, first he shall be amerced in it 5s. 4d., the 
which 4d. the burghmaster shall have, and if he bo attaint a^in the miner 
shall be amerced los. 8d., the which 8d. the burghmaster shall have, and if 
he be attainted the third time he shall bo stricken through the right hand 
in the palm with a knife up to the heft into the stenv, and there shall he stand till 
he be dead, or else cut himself looscy and then he shall forswear the franchise 
of the mine.” 

The miner for any act of felony in the mine is to be fined £ 100. 

“ Each trespass^o/ ojthcs or bloud shall be amerced 5s. 4d.,’’ and the like. 

“ The miners and merchants shall have weights fortheir lead and measures 
for their oar.” , 

“ If it happen that the miners or any other be dead in the grove or else- 
where, no escheator or commoner nor no other officer of the lord shall meddle 
of lands, goods nor chattels of him that is slain or dead by any misfortune, 
but only the burghmaster of the mine." ' 

“ The lands and chattels gf felons and fugitives shall be forfeited (if they 
have no better grace).’’ 

“The miner and merchant shall have free entrie and issue by all the 
lordship to carry their mine, and carry it whither they list, without let of the 
lord 0/ any of his officers ; but they shall give to the King for every loili 
fourpgnce for entrie and issue by his lordship, and that is called Cope’, and if 
any miner or merchant died by misadventure under the earth, or be slain by 
chance medly, the burghmaster shall see his bodie as coroner, and let his 
bodie be buried without any coroner.” , 

“And the miners shall have for their lot and Cope sufficient timber for 
their work (without any penie giving) of the next founder within the King's*- 
lordship. Also they shall have water to wash their mine without any let for 
the said lot and cope." (See page 140.) 

“ If the lord will buy their mine for as much as any other man will give 
them, he shall have their mine before all other men,” &c. &c. ^ ■' 

“ In witness thereof,” &c. &c. 

“ These being the laws and customs of the mine used in the highest Peak, 


and in all other juj^ces through England and Wales; for the which to be had 
the wise miners ^eth to our lord the King that he would confirm them by 
his charter under^is great seal in way of charitie. 

“ And for forasmuch as the aforesaid miners be at all times in 

‘ ^th, and that they have nothing in certain but that -^hicli 
l^ill send them. d 

“FINIS. 

* “William Debancke.” 

,aw of the Barmof deserves a brief notice ; “ Cur Magna 

• If. 


peril of th^ 
God of hi^g^s 
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Barmot, Tent Arro Wwks worth Coram, Francisco (1550); Com. Salop 
20 die ScptemWis Anno Regni Edward VI. &c. Tcrtio. Inquisilro Magna pro 
Domino Rege Miner infra. Wap>entag pradict, per Sacramen." * • 

Twenty-four jurors whose names are given say, “ We do present and set 
down pains for the miners as followeth " : — 

The measures of ore were first settled. 

Then they deal “ with ground unjustly wrought." Ore-stealers and other 
offenders are to be punished. Disputes as to “ trials and for grounds in 
variance." 

“ If there be any man that maketh title to any man’s ground, contrary to 
right, and it bo tried by the law, he that is cast, shall pay two shillings for the 
twelve men's dinners, and if he will not pay it then the burghmaster shall 
take so much oar of him as oometh to two shillings, or else some other 
distress if he he worth so fuuch." * * 

Debts are regulated, the holding of courts arranged, the payment of lot 
settled, the fixing of crosses and holes to hold po^ession of ground, the 
buying and selling of ore, gauge and counterfeit dishes to be kept, and the 
settlement of groves and fines art* finally adjusted. 

Another set of laws were determined on in 1558 : “ Cur Magna Barmot. 
Dom, Regis and Doni Regime Tent apud Wricksworth 3 Mail, Annis Regni, 
Phillippi apd Maria:. Dei Gratia Regis and Reginas Angtur, llispannce 
Francice, dfe., tcrtio and quarto." '■ . . 

luquisitro Magna pro Domino liege & Do)>tina pro Miner infra Wapentag 
preedict secund consuetud ibidem tisilat per Sacramcn." * 

Twenty-four jurors settled — 


1 . That the lord should provide able dishes. 

2. No miner to dig within seven feet of any man’s washing-trouglv 

3. No ore to be sold if the owners are not on the ground. • 

4. Not to dig near any man’s dwelling-place. 

j. No purchaser shall stop a miner from using a wash-trough. 

6. Barmasters to measure poor men’s ore. 

7. None to deliver ore except by the King’s dish. 

8. Allowing twelve men’s dinners at the court of barmote. 

9. Every miner must be lawfully summoned. 

10. Stows, timber, picks, &c., not to be moved. 


11. Possession not held by holes and crosses above three days. 

12. Wood and wafer allowed by the King. 


1 3. The Barmaster shall allow the miners to make a w 

14. Miners’ privileges. 

Sundry rules follow as to the owner of a new vein, 
measures of ore, punishment for stealing ore firom any g 
laws regulating the action of the Barmaster. 

Tlie old method of working lead mines in Derbyshire 
person having found a vein of ore, made certain crosses 
mark of temporary possession, and tjien went and infor; 
who attended and received aSuea^fire or dish of ore, the 
* « General View of Agricnltote asjd Miaenls o£iI>K%riltire.** % Jol 
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^^ine, as the condition of permitting him to proceed in ^sorking his mefr^ or ; 
measure of 29 yards in length of the vein ; the Barmaster at the same time 
taking possession of the next adjoining 14J yards, or half meet of the vein, 
for .the King. And if the vein seemed promising, it often -happened that at 
the same time, or soon after, there were various applications to be admitted 
each to free his meer, or 29 yards in length of the rake vein in succession* 
It was a condition, that each person or company possessing their meer or 
meers in partnership, called groove-fellows ^ should immediately begin and 
continue to work at their mine, as in case of intermission for thfee successive 
weeks, the Barmaster was authorised to dispossess them, and give the mine 
to another. 

As these first mines were all in the district where the Limestone has no 
other cover but the corn-soil, each miner \yent to work, and with mattocks 
or picks, and with hammers and ^ion wedges in the harder veins, loosened 
the ore and spar, and threw out the latter into a bank or ridge of their vestry 
or bowsCy on each side^oLthe vein, proceeding thus to sink and throw out vein- 
stuff, as deep as was practicable, when a square frame, composed of four 
planks of wood laid across and pinned together at the corners, on which 
two others were erected, with holes or notches to receive the spindles of a 
turn-tree or rope-barrel, for winding up the ore in small tubs. This 
apparatus, called a sio^vsCy being erected on each meer, or mine, the sinking 
was further continued, and the heaps on the sides of these o^eii-worksy or 
open-casts inireased until, in numerous instances, a perpendicular ditch, of 
the width of the vein and many yards deep, was opened, with proportionally 
large heaps of rubbish on each side, for many hundred yards in length, with 
other similar veins and heaps parallel to and crossing them at certain angleSf 

Great numbers of the mines thus opened proved too poor in their pro- 
duce pf ore to be sunk lower than men could throw out the stuff, therefore the 
miners abandoned them, after some progress had been made in deepening 
them by means of stowscs."^ 

‘‘ As the mines which proved richer in ore increased in depth, instead of 
continuing to draw up the vein-stuff to the surface, the miners constructed^ 
floors or stages of wood across the mine, called htinningSy just above 
their heads, and on these threw the refuse or vestry for the whole length 
of the mines, which thus became covered over, except just under the 
stowses, or drawing apparatus, at which place they sunk six or eight feet 
or more lower, and after clearing some distance, began other bunnings 
under the former, on which the refuse was thrown as before. And as the 
work thus proceeded, the shaft under the stowse was either lined with 
timber or stone, called ginging it, and the vein-stuff which was drawn, being 
thrown oil to the^bunnings on each side, a regular hill was at length formed, 
aild increased |tiCi^d each shaft, and is called the vnnc-hillocky, or: hillocks 
In as the mine increased in depth and having reached to 

water in the drawing of such in barrels, and the ore and vein- 

stuff'’<vhi<^^^^Kliot be stowed on the bunnings, so increased the labotir 
and ^p^H^Hpillany valuable mines were ^abandoned on that account, 

m Itnd working lead veiifs have bemi l^ractieed ia the islai:Ld df lalaf, in 

"T ini ' Kiogdm/A ^nd ed. i. p. 273.) ^ 
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until horse-gins were erected for drawing the water and ore, and loughs 
began to be driven'^for drawing off the water. 

Farey thus explains the loughs or levels :* “ Where deep valleyg intersect 
a mineral district, it is often found practicable to begin in the valleys, and 
by driving or cutting a small tunnel, lough, or water-level, and support- 
ing the same with wood, stone, or bricks, to relieve or lay dry the mineral 
vein.” 

“ The mines or meets of ground became consolidated, or the property of 
them united, .and the mines being connected below, the ore and vein-stuff 
was carried to particular shafts, to be drawn, and on the hillocks, of which 
coes, or small buildings, were in time erected for stowing the ore, tools, &c., 
and sheds for the accommodation of the ore-dressers, or those who separated 
the smaller jDortions of ore from the vein-stuff, a process which was probably 
little attended to in the earlier pCriods of these mines.” 

“All the lead ore which is dressed ready for sale in the King’s field is 
obliged to be measured in the presence of the bafmaster before it is removed 
from the mine, for which purpose a rectangular box is lis^d in the Low Peak 
28 inches long, 6 wide, and 4 deep, called a dish, and reputed to hold 14 
Winchester pints, when level full; Avhile in the High Peak 16 pints are 
reckoned to the dish. 

“ In measuring the ore at present (181 1), every twenty-fifth ^iish which is 
measured is taken or set aside by the barmaster, as the King’s lot, cope, or 
duty ; and in case of a composition being due to soughers, who free the 
mine of water, at one-sixth in Wirksworlh, and of tithe bein^ payable as one 
fortieth in the same place, the barmaster causes every sixth and every fortieth 
dish which is measured to be set aside or laid in a separate heap for the use 
of the parties, and so of the lord of the manor’s dues, if any such are payable 
where the mine is situated, as at Crich, &c. The Moer in a pipe-work, or 
horizontally extended mine, is fourteen yards square,” 

Farey further describes the methods of working Lead Mines as follows. 
The practices described do not appear to have undergone any change 
through the eighteenth century, and were continued until the nineteenth 
..century nearly unaltered : “ Except where horse-gins are used, it is not 
common to sink very deep drawing-shafts to lead mines, especially as 
dividing the same into several lifts or ^urus often suits the trade of the mine, 
such turns or under-ground shafts being connected with each other, by 
means of short (hurls, or horizontal galleries. The persons who sink mine- 
.shafts are generally called shafts-men, and those who drive levels or gates, 
level-men, or gate-men. The miners who dig the ore are usually called 


copers, from their working at a certain cope, or price per tMH|||||||B load of 
ore which they get. In some large works the price per load is 

fixed at the commencement of each quarter ; but where th^^^^^Holerably 
productive, bargains of this nature are generally made quarter, 

viz. for six or for seven weeks alternately. It is not j^H^^v for the 
owners to advance any of the cope-money on account, bt^^^^Bnd of the 
bargain, the miners having di'essed up the ore that t^^^^Bgot, . it is 
weighed, if by the ton, or mebsured if by the load, in of the. 

♦ Fahey’s Derbyshire,** 
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barmaster and bis employers, and at the pay-day, which is usually a fort- 
#night after the ending of the quarter or half-quarter, they receive the money 
for the quarter's reckoning, 

*, “ In the working of the deep rake veins, a roof of Bunnmgs, or of shale or 
toadstone, may be supposed over the miners’ heads, who in some works 
drive only one stoop of work, that is, a height of four or six feet before them ; 
while in others, where many men are employed, two or three stoops are 
carried on at the same time, the upper one being kept forward two or three 
yards, and the next as much before the lower one or so/o, lilie steps, by 
which means the miners do not interfere with each other materially." 

“ The face of a stoo/ or forefield of the mine is seldom worked upright or 
straight, but is hollow in the middle, to suit the swing of the miner’s pick, many 
of whom pride themselves much on the neatness of the face of work which 
they preserve, in moderately hard vei/is, where the pick alone is sufficient for 
the work. In Gang mine, where a sitckcnsido runs through the vein, the miner 
avails himself of a curioys property attending such veins, by drawing laces, 
stoops, or nicks, at afiout six inches apart and four inches deep, with the 
point of his pick from top to bottom of his face of work, which he then leaves 
for several hours, and, on his return, finds all the vein-stuff is furrorucd, 
spelled, or slappctcd off, and laying on the sole ready got to his hands. But 
it more coinmpnly happens that strong picks, hammers, and strong iron 
wedges, or even frequent blasts of gunpowder, are necessary for 'loosening 
and getting tlfe«ore and spar, the former of which, as well as the lumps of 
spar or vein-stuff which he judges to contain ore, the coper collects into 
shallow oval spel baskets called whiskets, and these are taken from him by 
the boys called selters-ou, who carry the same a stage of about twelve yards 
along the hole or gate of the mine, and then hand them to other boys who 
carry them a similar stage, each returning with an empty basket, until the 
stuff thus reaches the kibble or small barrel at the bottom of a turn or under- 
ground shaft, which kibbl(;s, when full, are wound up by the turn-drawers, 
who convey it to another turn, and so on, until the kibble of stuff reaches 
the top, unless horse-gins are used, when the setters-on carry their whiskets 
of stuff to the bridging-floor or foot of the shaft, when the bridger empties 
them into a larger tub called the gear-barrel, which, when full, is drawn up 
the shaft. 

“ The Coper or miner throws the refuse vein-stuff and parts of small riders, 
or the skirts of narrow parts of the vein which he has found it necps.sary^to 
blast or cut down, behind him in the sole, until a shift or shift and a half of 
work is performed, when he begins drawing the bunning or stemples forward. 
This consists in forming a hole in the solid side or skirt, striking out a sort of 
upright iHoriice in the skirt, whose bottom is level with the opposite hole. He 
then chooses or cuts a stemple or booth of the right length— that is, a piece 
of vtood of. of a man’s arm, or larger according to circumstances, 

jhavingone a round blunt point, called the egg end, and the other 

square and ^fi^-l^ssened, called the head. « 

“This ro^Kpint he enters into the hole cut in the skirt, and the other 
into Uie top'^ifl^Binortice, or groove cut in the'hpposite skirt, and then by 
hammer or ^'‘r^^ock drives the square end down to the bottoni of the 
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mortice, by whifh means the stemple becomes a firm and immovable 
strut across* the vein ; when four or five of the stemples are thus fixed, 
flat pieces of wood, called Jails, are laid across these, and theh the coper 
proceeds to lay up his deads, or pieces that contain no ore, on to these 
fails, called the bunning; after building up a kind of wall in front with 
the larger lumps, the remainder are thrown over this on to the fails ; 
more of the stemples and fails are then fixed, and the deads are thrown on 
them, until the sole is quite cleared, when the getting of the ore is resumed 
as before. 

“ Previous to the use of gunpowder in mining, fires of dry wood were 
made against the foreficld of the vein, which, owing to the heat, loosened 
and slappeted off. The mining laws provide that such fires should not be 
lighted or any smoke made in, a mine during mine hours, or mineral time 
of the day, that is, from eight to four o'c’oek. By means of those fires it is 
surprising to see what narrow veins, mere serins, the old men contrived to 
work for great distances into the rock, using long- handled rakes or hoes to 
draw out the loosened ore and spar, and hence the name of rake veins is said 
to have originated." 

Farey gives the following as the ntames of lead ores in Derbyshire, “with 
reference cither to size, purity, structure, or kind : ” belland, bing, blue, 
fell, galena, glance, goods, green, hillock, lead-glance, leaf, fcasy, pippin, potters, 
scrogs, smitham, steel- grained, tag'd, toots, white, wicks, yello7t<, & This shows 
that the lead ores of Derbyshire are very numerous, but the general produce 
is galena (sulphuret or sulphide of lead, or blue lead ore) crystallised in 
cubes; but square and hexagonal pyramids and other forms of this lead ore 
sometimes occur. 

“ Within a few past years (i 8 r i) the miners of Derbyshire have discovered 
a white lead ore (carbonate of lead), which was previously taken for a useless 
spar, and was either left in the mines or buried in the old hillocks, from 
which considerable quantities have since been extracted. This carbonate of 
leaU is often called wheatstone” [Farcy). In nearly all cases this white 
carbonate of lead is the result of the decomposition of the sulphide of lead 
[galena), either by the action of air of water. 

^ Green Lead Ore, probably a phosphate, has been found in Brassington, 
Great Hucklow, Tideswell, and Winster; and, according to Farey, also in 
the following mines : Calver, Flagg, Great Longedon, Hartington, Hassop, 


Mon gash, Sheldon, Wensley, and Wirksworth. 

The mode of selling lead ore at the end of the last century 
of considerable antiquity. A very clear account is gi 
it is curious, his words are retained : — 

“ Formerly it seems that considerable quantities of 
ore selected from the lai^est and most pure, or Bing 
stafe to the Staffordshire and other potters to grind, fo 
of their common wares, and hence such was called/t>/^: 

‘all the lead ore of tjie county, and even that produ 
WarSlow in Stafibrdlhire (with the exception of Act 
Devonshire has a cupola for his own ore) is bA>^ught 
smelted. Owing to the division Qf .the mines iii 


was evidently 
y, and, as 

shire lead 
Id in that 
the glsures 
at present 
mines in 
be puke of 
shire 
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joumerous shares, no min^r in Derbyshire how maintains a cupola.* . • . , . 
Formerly, when the mines of Derbyshire were in their most Adttrishing state, 
^here were markets at Wirksworth, Winster, Chesterfield, and some other 
places, but such is not now the practice, for almost every miner, sougher, or 
tithe-owner, fee., has some smelter to whom he sells his ore regularly, and 
such smelter attends the ore-measurings.” 

The price of lead at Hull in Yorkshire seems to be the rule principally 
followed in fixing the price of ore from time to time ii^ Derbyshire } 
and though the ancient method of measuring ore is still adhered to, yet 
weight and scales are low generally used in the ore-cob at the time of 
measuring, and three dishes at least, taken indiscriminately from each of 
three sorts of ore, vrc. bing, peasy, and smtt/iani (belland being always sold 
by weight at the rate of 53 to 60 lbs. per dish), are weighed, and the average 
is noted by the barmaster and Ifiiyers present. The usual practice of the 
smelters was to consider 58 lbs. as the standard weight of a 14-pint dish of 
ore, and to allow tlte'mfticrs, to whom they were regular customers, half the 
price per ton for their ore that" lead bore per Foiher or Fodder at Hull. 
(2,340 lbs.) at the time of taking up each ‘parcel of ore, and that parcels 
of ore weighing less or more than the above standard weight per dish (from 
the average of three dishes as above), were deducted from, or allowed extra 
at the rate of los. per ton of ore for each pound that the disji fell short 
or exceeded .the standard, 

“ The carriage of ore (17^0), in common with that of every other article, 
was on pack-hoi'ses formerly, a drove of such horses being called a jag, and 
persons carrying ore for hire were called orc-jnggers, a name still (1802) 
applied, though carts and waggons are universally used in these parts, 
except a few pack-horses that may yet be seen about Buxton, Hathersage, 
and the very mountainous parts, the mules used in bringing coals and ore to 
the Whiston copper works in Staffordshire, and the horses and asses used to 
supply some of the poor with coals from the pits in different parts. ^ The 
average price of carrying ore in 1808 appears to have been is. per ton per 
mile ” [Farey), •. 

In the boyhood of the author droves of mules were to be constantly seen 
in Cornwall carrying the tin ore from the mines to the tin smelting-houses. 

' In the early periods of mining, in Derbyshire as in other places, the ore 
was smelted on the tops or western brows of high hills— these being chosen 
as being most exposed to the prevailing winds — by fires made of wood, and 

• Bachc Thornhill, Esq., of Staunton, in the Pe.ik, is the only person in Derby-shire who works lead 
mines of any consequence on his own account (the end of 17^^) without partnership. Sir Joseph Bunks 
began to.sink some shafts at Overton for the purpose of employing the miners who were suffering by the 
stopping of Gregoiy and Westedge mines. . , 

‘*Iii gcneniT as small shares as 48-ths, 96-ths, or even 384“ths» 768-ths are held m the Derbyshire 

nunesi and thd^very smallest mines h.ive often many partners concerned in them, originating in the mode 
pf granting tithes oririnally by the barmaster. The facility with which shares are sold and transferred, 
by entry the bai™8ter*s book, and in numerous consolidations of tithes, which have necessarily 
taken place td^ierm ^^ge works, such as what is now {1802) called the Gang Mine, and others of that 
dais, the oWheM ^manors and estates within the King’s field, who are possessed of mineral rigl||s, 
riotte/bt them with the miners for fixed rents, but all take U^r cope or share of ore in kind, 

at each ore-wdghieg, M the King, the souehers and the tithe-o^ers, t# which last impost is paid only 
jh ■ Wiilcs worth, including jCromford anil Middleton. Tiie pretence of claiming 

been that the ore grew and renewed in the %^ein* 1780 Ihe gentlemen 
and agreed on i«20th ^ the dthe-owner’s share ; but the mineis all resolved to 
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blown by the wind* only. Piles of stones were mnde round the fire, and 
probably arche% formed underneath them, to favour and increase the aetidhi 
of the wind. o 

These old hearths were called holes^ whence many of the highest hills 
near the lead districts obtain their names. Anciently the miners claimed the 
right of cutting wood and timber for the use of the mines, and for smelting, 
not only from all wastes and forests within the King’s field, but fi'om any 
other of the King’s forests ; and Farey says, “There arc people living yet 
(1802) in Matiock who have assisted in fetching timber under this privilege 
from Needvvood Forest, in Staffordshire, for the use of their mines in 
Matlock.” . . . . “It seems probable that the ports of the Trent 

and the Humber were always the destination of the pieces^ or half pigs, ot 
lead made in Derbyshire, iropi the distance which the ancient boles stretch 
out in an eastern direction from theLimes^6ne district in which the mines are 
found, and hence Chesterfield was always a great mart for lead, and particu- 
larly so since the opening of the Chesterfield Canal tb th» Trent in 1776.” 

In 1800 the following ancient boles were known to have existed : — 

Bank (near Ilolmsfield), half-tnile S.W. 

Baslmo, N.F.. of the colliery. 

Bole Hill, S. of Sheldon, in Bakewell. 

Ditto, quarter mile N.VV, of Upper Hurst, in Ilatherage. 

Ditto, S.W. of Ningerworth. 

bitto, N.W. of ditto. ' 

Chatmorth Old Park Plantatmi, S.E. of Baslow. 

Cold Harbour, in Lea. 

Cromford Moor, S. of the Bridge. 

Eyam. 

Holy-moor Top, N.E. of Harwood cupola. 

Matlock. 

Slag Hills, S. of Batherley. 

Sianlon, in the Peak. 

Three-birches, Pudding- pie Hill, W. of Brampton. 

Unthank, quarter-mile W. in Dronfield. 

Farey informs us : “ These very ancient boles, or wind-hearths, were . 
succeeded by slag-mills, or treadles, almost like a blacksmith’s forge on a 
large scale, blown by bellows, worked by men or by water, one of which 
is still sedn (1801) attached to each of the cupolas that can command 
a stream of water. Near one of these ancient slag-miljls in Bonsale Dale, 
the slag of it used some years ago to be laid into the rokd, to be ground to 
iirt by the wheels of carriages, and then used to be scraped up and dried 
and remelted on the hearth, and strong iron rollers were used for crushing 
the slag for the same purpose. At the old hearth at Harleford Bridge, S. of 
Hathersage, such waste of ore was formerly made as tb Jiave employed a ■ , 
set of buddlers for ten years past, turning over the rubb^h- three , 

ieep or more. Some of the ore thus obtained seemed to hayifr|^9Sed through ■ ^ 
the fire and some not, whicla I account for by tihe fioo 4 sjof tee Detiwent, , 
Bvhich have probably at different periods swept dpwn, teew ptitils, coes, 
rhiiteeh Imndredweight of tho br«; aiuf jlaff piso? ; 
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4 uced from one and a half to four pieces of lead at the cupola, %s the huddl^ ' 
informed me. 

• /‘Anciently, it seems, that the Crown claimed the right of smelting all 
the lead ore which was obtained in the King's field, and took toll or duty of 
it ; and it is said that their boles were so ill-managed, and the exactions a.t 
them were such that the mines were in a great measure disused, until at 
length, in order to revive the mining of the district, the Crown agreed to 
accept 6d. per load of nine dishes of ore from the smelter hi lieu of thp 
smelting claim, which continues yet to be paid to the barmaster at the time 
of measuring ore. The mines within the manor of Haddon and Hartlo were 
also restricted by the custom of those manors from smelting their lead but 
at the lord's hearth, which occasioned the Duke of Rutland to maintain 
one of the old hearths at the N.W. yf Great llowsley village, long after they 
had been elsewhere disused. At fength, about 1780, the miners agreed to 
pay gd.. per load (of 14^ pints) to his Grace to be at liberty to smelt their 
ore where they pleSsed, and this last of the hearths for smelting ore was 
disused and pulled down. The remains of one of these old slag-mills, with 
some slag but imperfectly deprived of its lead, was found 200 yards N. of 
Somerester iron-furnace in Alfrcton.” 

The or low-arched reverberatory furnaces, now (1801) exclusively 

used for the smelting of lead ore in Derbyshire, were introduced ffom Wales 
by a company x)f Quakers about the year 1747, the first of which was erected 
at Kelstedge, in Ashover, but this is now disused and pulled down, as will 
be seen from the foll'nving Lisf of Cupolas in, and near, Derbyshire : — 

Barber-fields, in Dronfield (formerly). 

Barbrook, in Baslow (and Slag-mill), T. and J. Barker. 

Bonsai Dale (and Slag -mill), Kvans and Co. 

Br&dxoelly Bgnjamin Barber. 

Bretton, in Jiyam, Samuel White. 

Caloxv, E. of Hathcrsage, late Wm. Longdon. 

Copy Nook, in Stanton Harold, Leicestershire, Earl Ferrers. 

Cromford Moor (Steeple House), Charles Hurt. 

Devil's Bomltng Alley, in Alderwasley, Francis Hurt. 

Ecton, in Warslow (and Slag-mill), Duke of Devonshire. 

Harwood Mo&r, near Loads, George Barker and Co. 

Keslledge, in Ashover (two formerly). 

Lea, near Cromford (and Slag-mills), Shore and Co. 

Lermsdale, in Matlock (formerly). 

Middleton Dale, in Stony Middleton, George Barker and Co. 

Stannage, in Ashover (and Slag-mill), Sykes, Milnes, and Co. 

Stannage, ditto, George Barker and Co. 

■ tuUey (and Slag-mill), George B. Breaves. 

Via Gellia, in Bonsel Dale, Saxleby and Co. 

WeMsKoHh, E. of the town, Charles Huart. - 

' Fatey remarks, when he published this list, 1801, “ Several of the smeltd^ 
ire ddbfg tot Uttle, apd some have their works Shut up occasionally^ owing 
of ore '^ing now greatly inferior to what it waiii about twepty 
At Middleton ore is smelted for the xnmersand 

' '"X •> t -, * . . 
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‘ buddlers' at 14s. fcr a charge of ore, usually about 18 cwt., and 13s. for a 
charge of ‘ belfand' or dust ore, usually about 12 cwt., and in these Cases the 
miners sell their pieces of lead, instead of their ore, to some of the* smelters^ 
who are, I believe, the only lead-dealers in the district.” 

Cumberland. — ^The early history of the mining district of Akton Moot is 
but little known. There is satisfactory evidence that the Romans penetrated 
into this region, silver denarii having been found at Hallhill, near the town of 
Alston. Mr, Thomas Sopwith* remarks: “It is improbable that so exten- 
sive a work as the great Maiden Way, or great Military Road, constructed 
by that warlike people (the Romans) would be prosecuted without discovering 
lead ore in some of the numerous veins which it crosses ; and, at the Roman 
station at Witley, in Northumberland, pieces of lead have been found, as 
well as in numerous other places.” 

There is satisfactory evidence of the' kntiquity of mining in the charters 
granted to the miners of “ Alderston.” 

They had royal protection in 1233, and renCwCd in 1236 and 1237. 
In 1282, Richard 11 . granted to Nicholas de Veteripont (Vipond) “the manor 
of Alderston, to hold in fee of the King of Scotland,” reserving to himself and 
the miner various privileges, especially such as belonged to the franchise of 
Tindale, within which Alston was then comprised. The miners, who farmed 
their mines, of the King, and worked veins containing silver ore (this is not 
correct ; they worked veins of lead, which produced several ounces of silver 
to the ton), claimed a right to take 'any wodd that should be near their 
mines, and also at their will and pleasure to use and dispose of such wood 
for burning, dispersing, and smelting ; for paying the workmen their wages, 
and to give to the poor workmen of the mines. 

These claims were disputed by Henry de Whitby and his wife Joan, “ who 
impleaded” several of the miners for cutting down and carrying away their 
trees ; and further charged them with having sold large quantities of wood 
frorn which the King received no benefit. 

King Edward III., in the seventh year of his reign, confirmed the privi- 
leges previously granted to Robert, son of Nicholas de Veteripont; and in 
the following year the “ monetarie,” or coiners, had their liberties confirmed 
by the King. This proves that the silver obtained from the lead raised was 
coined within the manor of Alston. In the twenty-fourth year of Edward 
the Crown “exemplified some charters of privileges; and again, in 1356, 
very large additional privileges were granted.” 

Henry V. let the manor and mines of Alston to William Stapleton, Esq., 
at an annual fee-farm rent of 10 marks, payable at the exchequer of Carlisle. 

Alston afterwards became the property of the Hyltons of Hylton Castle, 
in the county of Durham ; and in 1 6 1 1 a considerable portion of the lower 
parts of the manor, adjoining the rivers Tyne and Nent, was granted in leases 
for ^99 years by Henry Hylton, subject to the payment jof certain annual 
pents, which amounted tO;^64, but, with some encroachments taken ofif, are 
now ;{(53, and a fine of twenty times the rent every twenty-one years. 

The following is a copy (of portions of a “ Lease froitt Henry - Hilton to 

• “ An Account of the Mining Diairict of Alston Moor, Weardole, and Xhetdalc, in Cumfcttland, 
and Durham.” By T. Sopvith, Land and Mine Sij^eyor, Ahntdck. 1833. 
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Henry Wallas, of a tenement in Alston Moor for one ihoysand years ” which 
was granted in the year i6i I : — « 

, “ Thisr indenture, made the last day of Augiist, in the eighth year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord James, by the grace of God, of England, France, 
and Ireland, King, defender of the faith, &c., and of his reign in Scotland the 
five and fortieth, and in the year of our Lord God i6it, between Henry 
Hilton of Hilton, within the county palatine of Durham, esquire, of the one 
part, and Henry Wallas of Wan wood, within Alston Moor, in the county of 
Cumberland, yeoman, of the other part, &c. * 

“Now that the said Henry Hilton, son and heir of the said Thomas 
Hilton, as well as in consideration of the sum of four hundred pounds of 
lawful money of England to him the said Henry Hilton, to be paid by the 
said Henry Wallas and the rest of the tentUits of the said Henry Hilton in 
Alston Moor, for the payment wh^eof the said Henry Wallas and the rest 
of the tenants have given such security to the said Henry Hilton every man 
for his part and portiorf of the said four hundred pounds as the said Henry 
Hilton hath accepted, as also in consideration of twenty years’ rent to be 
paid unto the said Henry Hilton, his heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns, or some of them, for a general gersome and fine, at the first of all 
the tenants of the said Henry Hilton, in Alston Moor aforesaid, their heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns, and every one of them severally,” 
and so on. ^gain, “ Henry Wallas shall well and truly satisfy, content, and 
pay unto the said Henry Jlilton, his executors or assigns, the sum of 
£ 14 1 8s. 4d., of good and lawful money of England, being the full and entire 
sum of twenty years’ rent hereby reserved upon the messuages, lands, and 
tenements, that is to say,;^7 9s. 2d. thereof at St. Andrew’s Day next ensuing, 
and ^7 9s. 2d. to be paid at St. Andrew’s Day which shall be in the year of 
our Ijord 16 1 1, which said sum is for a fine and gersome of the first twenty-one 
years from thh beginning of this lease, &c. ; and all other easements, profits, ^ 
and commodities whatsoever to the said messuage or tenement, and all other 
the premises belonging or in anywise appertaining, or thereof accotinted, 
reputed, or taken as part or parcel, or used and occupied as part and parcel 
thereof, together with house bodt and hedge, boot to be taken at the sight 
of the officer there for the time being, so often and at all times when need 
shall require, and as it hath been used and accustomed to be spent or used 
in or upon the said messuage or tenement and other premises, to have and 
to hold, occupy, possess, and enjoy the said messuage and tenement, anti all 
other the premises with the appurtenances thereunto belonging, from the 
9th day of the month of September which shall be in the year of our Lord 
1621, unto him the said Henry Wallas, his executors, administrators, and 
assigns, and every of them, unto the full end of the term of i,ooo years 
therein next after ensuing, fully to be compleat, fulfilled, and ended. Such 
other person 0^ persons as shall happen to have the interest of thh lease 
afiall well and truly, from time to time, after the expiration of every number 
of twenty-one years, so often as twenty-one years shall by effluction of.tftne 
be .aj)ent and run out, to be accounted andfeckoned after the beginning 
content, and pay, or cause to be well and truly satisfied, 
paid unto the said Henry Hilton, his heirs and assigns, or to 
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such person or persons as shall happen to have immediate reversion of the 
premises, or to soAie of them, the sum of;^i4 i8s. 4d., of good and lawful 
money of England, in the name of a fine or gersome, being twenty yoars^^ 
rent, herein by these presents reserved at or upon the end or expiration of 
every twenty-one years, as often as the number of twenty-one years shall 
by efiluction of time run out during the said term of 1,000 years, the said 
several sums of;^i4 i8s. 4d., so often as they shall happen to grow due' 
during the said term, to be paid in this manner and form, that is to say, 

9s. 2d,, being the one-half thereof, to be paid at or upon the Feast of 
St. Andrew,” &c, &c. Ac. 

Many .such leases are in the custody of Mr, Adam Walton, the moor- 
master of Alston Moor, and are still preserved in Lowbyer Manor Office, 
Alston. 

In 1I329, the lead mines, after a survey^had been made, were reported to 
be nearly exhausted ; and the whole manor, with houses at Lowbyer and 
Mack Close, and a corn-mill at Alston, was sold to Sir Edward Radcliffe for 
2,500, and remained in that family till the confiscation of the estates of 
James, Earl of Derwentwater, in,,i7i6. The mines were granted in 1734 to 
tho Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich, and the manor remained in 
the hands of commissioners and governors in trust for that institution until, 
on the Government abandoning the system of the Hospital at Greenwich, it 
was transfeiTed to the Admiralty. 

The evidences of copper having been formerly worked on Alston consist 
of a copper wire, or a cart-pin, in possession of a gentleman, at Allenheade, 
and a spoon of tho same metal, found in 1829 [Sopwith), 

In 1760, Sir Walter Calverley Blackett introduced many improvements 
in the system of working the lead mines in this locality. Mr, Smeaton, 
the celebrated engineer, was for three years one of the receivers of the 
Freemond Hospital estates, and he projected and commenced the aque- 
duct of Nentforth Level, and he introduced cast-iron railways into the 
Londpn Lead Company’s works. To Smeaton is also due the discovery of 
the Rampgill vein, or, more strictly speaking, of its amazing value, 
c In 1780, Messrs. Walton & Co. bought a mine at Nenthead for £20$, 
and being fortunate, they engaged in several other mines on Alston Moor. 
In 1782 they began to work in Famberry vein, which was supposed to be 
exhausted, and thgy were richly rewarded for their bold adventure. 

Tin pipes were first used by Lord Carlisle and Co. for ventilating in Tyne- 
bottom mine. Mr. Stagg introduced iron pipes at Rampgill, and Mr. 
Thomas Dickinson, the moor-master, of Alston Moor, made use of lead 
pipes for the same purpose in ventilating Nentforth Level. 

In 1796, a Cornish miner, Richard Trathen, introduced an improved 
mode of washing lead ores, and, from the slimes rejected by less experienced 
washers, ho obtained much wealth. 

Sdeh was the condition of lead mining in Alston Moor af the close of the' 
eighteenth century. 

The mines of TKe Lake Dis^ict— 9 X 0 \mA I^s^icfc— are ^f jgfreet antiquity. 
** Indeed,” says Mr. John Posttethwaite,* “thefeftl^ i^oo^ r^s'bn fop bpiieyii^, 
* Jolui Pottktbwaite’s li^es Pistokt.*' 
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that mining has been carried on in this distiict for about j;wo thonsand yeans 
and much of the history of the Lake country is associated with its mhies." 

In “Camden's Britannia," Kfiswick is spblRn of as “a little market 
"iown, long since noted for its mines, as appears from a certain charte 
of Edward IV., and at present inhabited by miners.” This will be about 1607 
Of Derwentwater the same authority writes : “It contains three islands, oo< 
the seat of the Ratcliffe family, the second supposed to be the one on whicl 
St. Herbert lived a hermit's life, and a third inhabited by Gorman miners." ' 
The Barrow mine is a very ancient one, having been wrought extensivel] 
with “ stops and feather” long before gunpowder was employed. 

Roughtengill mino was in all probability worked at the same time a! 
Barrow, as was also lliggeth and Haygill mines. 

The copper mines of this district are nol^iced in the previous chapter. 

Cardiganshire. — We have ivj account of any mining operations ic 
Cardiganshire which can be considered authentic previously to the reign 
of Henry VII. , In the “ History and Antiquities of the County 0! 

Cardiganshire,” by Samuel Rush Meyrick, published in 1810, the authoi 
speculates on the probability that the .Britons wrought the ^ mines oi 
Cardiganshire for silver and gold. He infers this chiefly from the Triad 
which celebrates Caswallan, Manawydan, and Llew Llawgyfes as throe chief- 
tains distinguished by the possession of golden cars. Meyrick states that no 
Roman coins, or any vestiges of Roman workings, have be&n found in 
Cardiganshfre. However, f>ince 1810, coins, evidently Roman, have been 
found near Aborvstwitli. Sir John Pettus, in his “ Fodinae Regales," pub- 
lished in 1670, says : “ These works in Wales, with some others in Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, and Cornwall, as far as tradition can assure us, were anciently 
Avrought by the Romans ; by the Danmonii in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
by thfi Belgae in Somersetshire, and by the Dimctm in Cardiganshire." He 
gives some drawings of lead mines in bis book, and designates them as the 
Roman mines, but their being Roman workings is doubtful. 

King Henry VII., in the first year of his reign, created by letters patent 
Jasper, Duke of Bedford, and others, “earls, lords, and knights,” com- 
missioners of all his mines of gold, silver, tin, lead, and copper, in England 
and Wales, Sir William Taylor being made the comptroller of this com- 
mission. We have no reliable information of the action taken by this com- 
mission. Little appears 1:o have been effected during the reign of Henry VII. 
or in that of Henry VIII. Sir J. Pettus t says : “ But before Ilemy VIH. his 
death, almost all the treasures of his father and his own were consumed, and 
what remained was left to Edward VI., an infant, whose experience Avould not 
guide him to the care of such affairs. Then followed (Jueen Mary,” in 
whose reign the mining commission was neglected, and “ stood neglected 
above seventy years,” The earliest intimations we have of the real produce 
of any of the mines in Cardigan is that given m a trial as to a “ Mines Royal" 
in Westminster Hall. Est-kyr-hyr was claimed as a mine rich in silver, and 
therefore a Mines Royal. Proof is said to have been given in the coutt that 
mine produced lead giving 60 lbs. of si|ver in every ton, whilst the 

‘ ^ ‘^Camden's Britonm t ** FodJaa# iUgaks.*’ 
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proprietor stated that it only contained to the value of 4 lbs. of silver to the 

ton."* , * 

It has been already stated that Elizabeth caused several German miners 
to be brought into this kingdom. Houghsetter was one of these, an($ 
he with his family settled in Cardiganshire, and for four years actively 
prosecuted the search for mineral treasures over that county. The Cor- 
poration of Mines Royal worked for several years many of the lead 
mines of Cardiganshire. Sir J. Pettus says these were the “ Mines Royal 
at Coomsumblock and the Darren Hills, Cwmervin, Goginean, Talybont, 
Coomustwith, Tredole, Thruscott, and Rossvawre, which were the old 
Roman works.” He remarks, “They wrought several mines with good 
success,” but they were eventually let for the annual rental of L 400. They 
could not, therefore, ha ve been very profitable. 

The mines of Cardiganshire became, during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, the property of Sir Hugh Middleton, who was the sixth 
son of Richard Middleton, governor of Denbigh JCeistle in the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth. He is said to have, in the first place, sought for coal. 
Being disappointed in finding any, he settled in London, as a goldsmith, and 
then farmed the principal lead mines from the Governor and Company of 
Mines Royal for L 400 per annum. 

Hugh Middleton drained the mines more effectually than they had 
hitherto befin, and working them deeper than the German miners appear to 
have done, he was successful in finding very rich lead ore. It is said that 
the ore of one mine — ^probably Cwra-symlog — yielded 100 ounces of silver 
to the ton of lead. It is certain that he realised a large fortune from 
his speculations in the Cardiganshire mines. A profit of ;^2,ooo a month 
is stated to have been derived from Cwm-symlog and the neighbouring 
mines.t * 

It is recorded that in 1604 three thousand ounces of Welsh bullion were 
minted at one time in the Tower. Hugh Middleton was a man with con- 
siderable energy and determination. In 1608 he proposed to bring the New 
River from Ware to London, promising the Lord Mayor that the undertaking 
'should be finished in five years. Upon this truly national work the profits 
of the Cardiganshire mines were expended, and Middleton was obliged to 
apply to the Government for money to complete his task. James I., with 
his Court and the Lord Mayor, witnessed the first issue of the water from the 
head at Islington, and the King conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Middleton, and subsequently a baronetcy. 

After the execution of this great work Sir Hugh Middleton appears to 
have become so poor as to be under the necessity of working as a sur- 
veyor. We, however, find him in 1639 disputing with Sir Richard Piyse 
about the mines of Talybont, and a trial of considerable importance was 
the result. Sir J. Pettus thus quaintly notices the fate of Sir Hugh 
Middleton : — 

*’ “ Had he not diverted his great gains to the making of the New River 
firom Ware to London, certaix^ly he would have been the master of a mass of 

• Watson's Chemical vol. p* 307, cd. 1782. 

t “ Opera Mineralia Batson’s “ Chemical Essa]^*” 
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\realth; but great wits and purses seldom know how to give bounds to their 
designments, and by undertaking too many things fail." o 

Until the year 1641 the Earls of Pembroke continued the governors of 
fhe Company of Mines Royal, but from 1647 no governor was chosen. The 
mines of Cardiganshire were actively worked by Mr. Thomas Bushell, who 
was the secretary of Sir Francis Bacon. Bushell was a man pretending tn 
some scientific acquirements, and certainly possessing good literary capa* 
bilities. He published, in 1642, “A Just and True Remonstrance of His 
Majesty’s Mines Royal in the Principality of Wales ; " also ‘*Tho Case of 
Thomas Bushell truly stated, with his Progress in Minerals,"* in 1649. 
Several other publications issued from his pen, and he edited a new edition 
of “ Bacon's Articles of Inquiry." Bushell states that “ In the mountains 
of Broomflyd, Talybont, Goginan, Cwm-ervpn, and Darren, there were great 
quantities of lead and silver, and* I bought those mines, which had been 
granted to Lady Middleton by King James for ^^400 down, and ;^4oo per 
annum during tho qpntiauance of her interest therein.” Mr. Bushell worked 
those mines deeper than Middleton had done, and at Cwm-symlog, “he, 
being flushed with this (Sir^Hugh Middleton’.s) success, cut a measured mile 
to find this vein, to three and four yard deepness, at no small charge; and 
seeing Sir Hugh, by an engine, had wrought it several yards under water, 
the patentees endeavoured to bring up an adit to go under this work at 
the expense of £ 10,000.” The patentees named appear to have been Sir 
Francis Godolphin and .Sir Irdmund Wallcopp. t 

Thomas Bufjmell, or Bushell, Esq., it is stated by another authority, 
was servitor of Lord Chancellor Bacon, and seems to have devoted his life 
to mining speculations, being buoyed up with the most sanguine expec- 
tations of recovering “ mineral riches out of tho hardest rocks.” In 1658 he 
underjook to recover certain drowned and deserted works, being “ the forlorn 
hope of that great engineer. Sir Bevis Rulmer, at Rowpits, near Churton 
mincry in the Mendips, upon which it is said 10,000 had been expended 
out of Queen Elizabeth’s purse to perfect the same, but could not ; but at the 
moment when Bushell’s hopes were about to be realised he was cruelly 
thwarted by the malice of certain persons.” 

In a letter to Charles, Prince of Wales, Mr. Bushell says: “Nothing 
doubt but that, in process of time, I shall be able, with the assistance of my 
co-adventurers, and help of their greater purse and fortunes, to make^ these 
British hills, asdn situation so in esteem too, resemble the West Indies, or 
at leastwise, those renowned mines in .Saxony.” i 

Those mines were for a period exceedingly profitable, and availing him- 
self of the indenture of Charles L, dated 30th July, 1647, he established a 
mint at Aberystwith. The privilege is granted for the following reasons : 
“ That there are, and likely to be, many hopeful mines discovered in the 

* The whole title is a curiosity. “ The Case of Thomas Bushell truly stated, with his progress in 
minerals, and the desire of several merchants and others that are ready and willing to advance so good a 
work for the beneilt of tlie nation, humbly tendered to the serious consideration of the honourable Hcnise 
of Commons, and other persons in authority, whether civil or martial, that are desirous to advance the 
trade of the nation, supply the necessities of the poor bv ^covering the hidden treasures of the earth, 
preserve the lives of many poor creatures from untimely death (\^ho are now destroyed in their prisons 
Djiiiy felonies) which might otherwise be semceable to the Commonwealth.” hoadon : 1649. 
f William Waller’s Report on the Cardiganshire Mines.” 
t Waller’a ** Account of me Mines in Cardiganshire.” 
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principality of the mountains in Wales, where it is conceived are great 
quantities of ^ilvef, though by reason of the unskilful way of working the 
said mines the same are either drowned by water when the ore comes to a 
considerable quantity and rich in quality, or that through ignorance th% 
goodness of the ore is not known to the owner, and so is transported to other 
nations for ‘ potter’s ore,’ * out of which strangers refine silver, to the great 
loss and prejudice of His Majesty's service.” 

This company made a largo outla}*-; but they failed to raise much ore at 
Cwm-symlog, and they never found the lode which was so profitable to Sir 
Hugh Middleton. At Goginan, Bushellwas more successful, and Mr. Waller 
says : “ He kept a mint at work at the silver-mill in Cardiganshire, for 
the bullion he had at this mine, and is said to have clothed King Charles 
tho First’s whole army from part of his profit in this work.” Certain it is 
Bushell sacrificed his fortune in the Kv^’s defence during the civil wars, 
and placed himself at the head of a regiment of miners, which he had raised 
in support of the royal cause. Aberystwith Castle ,w£yj besieged and taken 
by the Parliamentary forces, and this led to the mines being abandoned. 
Bushell must at one period havq been a man of considerable wealth, since 
he constructed a harbour at Lundy Island. 

In 1658 these mines were visited by Ray, t who thus describes his visit 
in his “ Itinerary ” : “.September the 6th, I travelled to Mahentler (now 
Machynlleth), and then to the silver- mills, where I saw and learned the 
whole process of the work of melting and refining of silver. They have two 
sorts of ore, the one rich, of Dorrens (Darren), and the other^poorer, of Taly- 
bont. They mix these, six parts of Dorrens with four of the other, because 
the former, being rich, will not melt off the hearth without such a quantity 
of the latter. 'J'hen they carry it in a barrow from the store-house to 
each smelter’s several bing, where it is melted with black and whi(^e coal 
(that is, sticks cut into small pieces, then slit and dried).” . 

In 1 662 Ray states : “Thursday, June 3rd, wo travelled over tho sands, and 
so came round about by Talybont, to the silver mills, and viewed the mint at 
Talybont, and took as exact a description as we could of the silver works.” 

After the Restoration the mines again passed into the hands of the 
Company of Mine Adventurers. Little appears to have been done at the 
mines until about 1667. When .Sir John Pettus published his “Fodinaj 
Regales,” in 167.0, they were not worked “effectually,” as the knight 
tells us. ^Pettus gives the following account of the mines at this time; 
“ A stream of water, three miles from Talybont, falls into four groat wheels, 
whose turning guides the rising and falling of the bellows and stampers. 
At the great stamping-mills there are five hearths, with backs, checks, 
work-stones, iron plates, &c. ; five pairs of large smelting-bellows, &c., one 
great pair of scales with weights.” Several other articles are named ; and in 
tho smelting department ten men were employed. The materials in the ore- 
housb, the old mint-house, the stamping-mills, the refining-ihills, the red-lead 
m411s are then stated, and it appears that in these eleven men were employed* 
At the Mines'Royal at Talyb^nfcfour washers, a smith, and a carpenter were. 

* P<itter'« ore ” Is lead ore free from silver, which is prejiuU^, as jdviag colour to .the glaseh &e„ , 
for which it is used. . • ^ . . 

t John Ray's “ Itjusw^," anl other, iwoda, froaf.i794 to 1738, , 



en]^ployed. A list is gi vein shewing the number of tubs ai|d sieves^ and i^aies ^ 
that four dozen ore-bags lie in the carriers* hands and custody.'* 

In i 67P ‘‘Articles of Agreement and Subscription between H.R.H; Prince 
Rupert and divers noble and honourable persons and others, undertakers for 
working the Mines Royal in the counties of Cardigan and Merioneth, in the 
principality of Wales/* * From these articles we learn that the undertaking 
was to consist of forty shares and no more, of £ loo each. The committee 
consisted of vSir Paul Neville, knight. Sir Francis Cobb, knight, and seven 
other gentlemen, with Mr. Edward Blackwell for treasurer. 'The committee 
w^s to meet at the Rolls Chamber, in Whitehall, every Tuesday in the 
afternoon in term time. They leased from the Mines Royal for one and forty 
years “ the mines of Comsymlock, Goginan, Cwm-erfin, and Talybont, in 
Cardiganshire, and all the mines near Ban^outh, in Merionethshire ; " and 
they also “ purchased the lease of»the smelting-mills in Skybery Coed; in 
the parish of Llanyhangell Generoglyn, in Cardiganshire." The directors 
Df the company quar];pllj?d, and the mines were neglected! 

In 1690 some mines were discovered on the Gogerddan estate, belonging 
to Sir Carberry Pryce, who, under an Act of Parliament in the first 
^ear of William and Mary, took in several partners, and ‘‘divided hi$ 
waste into 4,000 shares/' He sent to the North of England, and secured 
the assistancQ, of Mr. Waller as his agent at 200 per annum. There arose 
an action between the Society of Mines Royal and Sir C. Pryce ; the 
points in dispute were settled in his favour, but he died without issue, and 
Mr. Edward Pryce sold his interest to Sir Humphrey Mackworth for i5>ooo. 
In 1699, Waller made a report on the condition of the mines, which v/as 
afterwards referred to Sir H. Mackworth and William Player, Esq., of 
Gray's Inn. This document shows that about a hundred men were at that 
time employed. It does not appear that any large quantity of ore was 
raised, but the miners were working upon several veins, which were then 
::onsidered to be of great promise. The ore was, at this period, sent 
to Neath to be smelted, whore Sir JI. Mackworth made considerable 
improvements in the operations for refining silver and manufacturing 
litharge. He also improved the* arrangements necessary for loading and* 
anloading vessels. No effort was neglected which promised to raise these 
nines in the estimation of the public. Amongst other ^ncthods a long poem 
‘To Sir Humphrey Mackworth, on the Mines of the late Sir C. Pryse,",was 
published by Yaldon. The following lines sufficiently indicate the character 
3f this work : — 

Thy fam’d inventions, Mackworth, must adoin 
The miner’s art, and make the best return ; 

Thy speedy sails and useful engines show 
A genius richer than the mines below. 

Thousands of slaves unskilled Peru maintains. 

The hands that labour still exhaust the gains ; 

The winds thy slaves, their useful succour join, 

Convey thy ore, and labour at the mine ; 

Instructed by thy arts, a power they find 
Xo vanquish realms where once they lay confined. 

Xho. Cardiganshire mines at this period in a very uncertain state, 
Jttt ^&ey were in. the hands of a mine adventxxrer who did not scruple to 
exciting means to draw attention to his speculations. 

krthfe^kcli Rav«n, Chsacenr Lane, London. 
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In 1698 arose tjie novel scheme of the ^^Mine Adventure,” of which a 
prospectus, wUh the following title, was first put forth 

“The Mine Adventure, or an expedient, First, for composing all differences betw^een Hie partners of 
the mines late of Sir Carberry Pryse ; Secondly, for establishing a new method for the managemeiR 
thereof, and thereby (instead of an arbitrary power over the mines and stock pf all the partners hi one 
person) settling an equal and fair constitution for every person concerned ; Thirdly, for granting several 
charities out of the same to the poor of every comity in England and Wales, without prejudice to 
the partners ; Fourthly, for enabling the partners to employ a much greater stock therein, and con- 
sequently (in the same proportion) to advance the gain and profits thereof ; Fifthly, for discharging 
all debts, duties, and demands chargeable upon the said mines, originally occasioned by several expensive 
law-suits between the said Sir Carberry Pryse and the patentees of royal mines ; and, Sixthly, for raising 
a large stock of jf20,ooo (c lear of all manner of incumbrances) for the working and carrying on the said 
mineral works to the great advantage of the King and kingdom. Proposed by Sir Humphrey Mackworth. 
Perused and settled by Eminent and Learned Council in the Law ; and finally established in two indentures 
made and executed by the present partners, and which shall be enrolled in the High Court of Chancery.’* 

Such were the high pretensions of those interested in the scheme of the 
“ Mine Adventure.” M’*. Waller, writing at the same period, in the form of a 
circular to the people of England, gives ti^e most exaggerated account of the 
Cardiganshire mines. “This adventure,” says ho, “is recommended to the 
world as an undertaking whereby not only His Majesty’s Customs and the 
trade and wealth of England will be advanced by the lead and copper, being 
commodities and manufactures gf our own country, and thereby the exporta- 
tion of our coin and bullion, obtained with so great difficulties from Spanish 
Indies, in groat measure prevented.” 

After giving a section of the veins on the estate of Sir Carberry Pryce, 
he adds : "‘And thus you see that there are eight large veins of silver, lead, 
and copper ore lying near together in one mountain, where ofle level serves 
to drain the water from all or most of the said veins, ^and which, it is 
presumed, can’t be paralleled in any part of the Christian world.” 

And, again, having set forth the advantages of the situation of these 
mines, it is stated : “From all which it plainly appears (by calculation) that, 
with a stock of £20^)00 and good management, the said mines would yield 
a yearly profit, over and above all charges, of ^171,970 196. 9d. for lead, 
besides the silver, which is believed will yield, one tun with another, about 
i4Mn silver jjcr tun of metal, and mjiy, in all probability, double this valua- 
tion of the mines. 'Tis plain that this nation can never want silver if these 
’ veins are carried on with a large stock, and will yield such large quantities 
of oar at so small an expense as is herein mentioned. This valuation may 
seem incredible to many persons not skilled in the art of mining, nor 
acquainted with the vast advantages that may be made from mineral works, 
especially .so large and so well situated near the sea as these are. But if 
demonstration will not convince 'tis in vain to use any other argument." 
Appended to this account is a rude map of this part of Cardigan, showing 
the position of the mines and of the lodes. In an abstract of the accounts 
rendered by Mr. Waller to the company in 1700, we have some returns 
relative to wages and the expenses of smelting in Wales. A copy of one 
of these accounts is given in the accompanying note.* 

♦An account of the refining 72 tons i qr. 10 lbs. lead, at Neath» from the 16th Juiy> 1699,10 i6th 
Maich following, viz. 

£ s. d. 

The lead refined, 72 tons i qr. 10 lbs., valued at Neath at;^8 per ton 576 2 8 

The charge of refining said lead” s. 

To 120 bttsheb of bone ashes expended, at 4s* per bushel . . 24 o o 
To 15 weigh of coals at 20s. per weigh . . . . . . 15 0 a 

* 39 0 0 , 


Carried forwsrd 



CHAP, v.l THE COMPANY OF MINE ADVENTURERS. tjj 

In the year 1700 the company was regularly formed* under the title of 
“The Governor and Company of Mine Adventurers in England.” The 
cwstoms oliserved at this time appear to have been the same as those of the 
present day. It would appear, from a statement made by Mr. Waller, that 
they were working upon six veins of lead and two of copper. The following 
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Bro light forward 

To wages to ^/orkmen as follows : 

Paid John Grimshaw, for 2i weeks, at 2 is. 6d. 
Samuel Ackroyd, for ditto, at i6s. . 
Thomas Humblcdon, for ditto, at los. 
William Dalton, ior ditto, at 9s, 

Thomas Forrest, for ditto, at 9s. 

Michael Parker, for ditto, at 8s. 

John Jennings, for ditto, at 8s, 

Robert Reynolds, for ditto, at 7s. 

Richard Gascoigne, for ditto, at 7s. . 

To 428 casks for litharge, at 2od. each . 

To heading ditto, and nails, 2d. per cask 

To seven (Tozen of candles expended, at 5s. per dozen 

To smith’s work, for mending tools 


£ 


£ 

39 


cl. £ s. d. 


22 II 
16 16 
10 10 
‘I 


-100 5 6 


35 

2 

I 

I 


<{1 10 


181 


Whole charge of refining said lead 
The value of the lead, and charges of refining it . 

The said lead refined produced 660 ounces of bullion, at 5s. od. per ounce 
And 74 tons 18 cwt. 2 qis. 20 lbs. litharge, value at Neath at £io per ton 749 0 

930 16 

By the above account it appears that the bullion and the litharge pro- 
duced from the said lead amounts to 

That the lead and charges of refining it exceeds not .... 


180 15 
756 18 


930 16 
756 18 


Alid conaequenUy there gained by refining the said lead « . • • *73 18 7 

; — Which is /22 195. per cent, dear pfofit,eirorsw^p^.^ HORNE. 

f rw from 4 yardfc broad to 7 yards, and frm 10 yards long to 31 

yards, then connected by leaders of, an inch thick for 5 or ibyards. ^ 
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The quantity of*lead raised, notwithstanding all the pretensions of those 
with whom th^ scheme originated, was never large. Mr. Waller, furnished 
an account, of which the following is a summary : — • 

& 

The original stock of this company . . 20,000 

Leased ny building houses for the miners, carriage of ore, stores, and other 

incidental charges 5i000 

Stock in litharge, lead, and silver in the merchants' hands . . . 4,ooo’* 


In 1709 disputes arose. Sir Humphrey Mackworth and Mr. Waller 
quarrelled, and accused each other of unfair dealings. The company dis- 
charged Mr. Waller, who petitioned the House of Commons, and a com- 
mittee of inquiry was ordered. The result of this was the following : — 

“Ordered, that a Bill be brought in to prevent the said Sir Humphrey 
Mackworth, William Sheres, and Thomas*I 5 ykes, their leaving this kingdom, 
and their alienating their estates until the end of the next session of Parlia- 
ment, and that Mr. Benson, Mr. Arstaby, and Sir Richard How do propose 
and bring in the Bill.” 

Sir H. Mackworth published a defence of his conduct, and some of 
his friends published “ A Vindication ” as late as 1720. Numerous pam- 
phlets and small volumes, written by shareholders and others^ were issued 
between 1790 and 1737.! 

In the library of the British Museum will be found the original manuscript 
account-books of this Cardiganshire Mine Adventure and some curious 
prospectuses issued by Waller and his partners. From thfse much of the 
information given has been derived. 

From the published lists wo learn there were 650 shareholders. ITiese 
embrace people of every class— peers, bishops, knights, farmers, and humble 
shopkeepers. From the list of persons making claims of sums respectively 
due to them for stock, bonds, &c. &c., the names below are talccn at random 
for the purpose of affording some idea of this extraordinary bubble scheme, 
whicK unfortunately finds some examples in our own days. Although a few 

• 

• From Mr. Waller's account we learn incidentally that litharge was never made a marketable 
commodity in England until Mr. Robert Lydalc, the chief operator to this company, patented a process 
for its preparation. It was usually sold at 20 per ton, but, from these works it was sold at the price of 
red-lead. 

t The following is a list of the various pamphlets, &c., published on ** The ^lin^ Adventure : *' — 

“Mine Adventure— Case of tlie Mine Adventure,” folio ; “Bill for the Relief of the Mine Adven- 
turers,” folio; ‘^List of the Adventurers,” folio, 1700; “Familiar Discourse, or a Dialogue concerning 
the Mine Adventure,” 8vq, London, 1701 ; 8vo, 1705; “Proceedings of the Mine Adventurers,” 
folio, 1704; “Rules, Orders, &c., of the Company of the Mine Adventurers,” 4to, London, 1706; 

“ Proceedings of the Company of the Mine Adventure in their transactions with Mr. D. Peck,” folio, 
1707; “Libt of the Company of Mine Adventurers,” folio, 1708; “Proceedings of the General 
Court of the Mine Adventurers,” Iblio, 1708; “Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
relating to the Mine Adventurers,” folio, London, 1710; “ List of the Persons who have made a Claim 
upon the Company of Mine Adventurers,” folio, i7XJ|M^^ List of the Creditors of the Company of Mine 
./Adventurers,” 4to, London, 1712; “List of the ^M^ietors of the Company of Mine Adventu!rers 
qualified to Vote,” folio, 1727; folio, 1730; “Abstracts of the Prisent Staje of the Minee of 
Bwlchyr Eskir Hyr,” 8vp, London, 1700 ; “Mine Adventure, Answer to Several Objections against,” Svo^ 
Loi)^on, 1737 ; “Mine Adventure, Settlement of,” folio; “Journal of the Mine Adventurers,.*' Stock- 
holm, folio, MS. ; “Account of the Proceedings of the Mine Adventurers,” folio; Advantage of the 
New Scheme of the Mine Adventurer^” fono; “Reason for and against the Bill of the lifine 
Adventurers,” folio; “ Remarks on a p^er entitled ' Observatioal on the Bill reding to the Idine jMt 
venturen,**' folio; “Answer to a Paper publkbed by one ttgainsi (ho Mine A 4 ventutn>” 

folio; “List^of the Governors and Court of Durectotsof the Conapttw of the Mine! Adventttiic^^' ator 
Casa of the United Crediton of and of MMine Advhnti^ ^ ^ 
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names only are given, the original list, which etill exists m the British 
Museum, and may be referred to, is a far more extensive one 

* £ , 

. The Right Hon. the Earl of Bolingbroke 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Blithe 
Thomas Bretton, Esq, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Dillingham 
The Duke- of Leeds 
The Hon. Colonel Nassau 
Richard Sterne, Esq. 


70a 
1,200 
3»550 
L770 
6440 
1,219 
14.098 


The claims of the various branches of the Mackworth family are 


curious 


Buckley Mackworth, Esq. . 
Sir Thomas Mackworth 
Mrs. Aim Mackworth 
Mrs. Mary Mackworth 
Heibeit Mack worth, Esq. . 
William Mackwnith, Esq. . 
Sir Humphrey Alackworth . 
Kingsmit Mackworth ^Esq. 




£ *'• 
3,037 H 

4 . 33 S o 
6.6&3 
6,613 
6,656 
6,510 
61,740 

6.530 


In 1744 the following mines only were working, and in these but few men 
were employed: Pencraigddu, Grogwymon,*Cwm-ystwyth, and Eurglawdd. 
.Some of the managers of the Mine Adventure retained, but did not work, 
Cyginan, Brin Picca, and Bwlch-cwm-Ervyn ; whilst they gave up Esgain-hir, 
Talybont, Cwm-symlog, and others. .Shortly after this a blint&hire com- 
pany worked B^irren, belonging to Mr. Griffith, of Pen-y-pont*pern; Ynishir, 
Talybont or Galth-y-Criib, E'sgair-hir, Caneinog, Bryn-Llwyd, and Cwm 
►Sebon, belonging* lo Mr. T. Price. 

In 1751 Mr. Lewis Morris published “A .Short History of the Crown 
Manor of Creuthyn, in the County of Cardiganshire.” We have in that a 
long discussion of “ Air. Powell’s scheme of converting all the King's com- 
mons ifl Cardiganshire into freeholds in order to deprive his Majesty of his 
mines and other* royalties in that county.” In i 757 > J^i^ny years after, 

the above Mr. Alorris derived a large income from the mines he was then 
working. 

From this period we cannot obtain any authentic information of the pro- . 
gress of mining in Cardiganshire until 1810, when .Sir Samuel Rush Aleyrick 
published the following list of thti mines then working : 

CiJOTn-sytnlog, yielding about 40 ounces of silver to every ton of lead. 

DdTTen Vci7VT, giving 35 ounces of silver to the ton of lead, and i2-j- cwt. 

of lead from a ton of ore. . • r 

Goginaiif producing ore of a similar character, which sold at that time for 

1 1 a ton. 

Darfen Vach. '*<■ 

Cwm Ervyn. ... 

Llanvair.—ln 1^6 the ore from this mine sold for 2 7 per ton, containing . 

^om 60 to 80 oun<^s of silver to the ton of lead. 

' I/Iyftydd Vochf discovered in i79^> hut not then fairly worked. ^ 

Vraith, priJducing principally popper ore, which in the year 1791 
;ao^ per ton. ' 
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Allt-y~Cf&hy worked by a Shrewsbury company. 

Llezocrnog^ worked by Sir Thomas Bousalt and by Mr. William Poole, 
producing lead ore and sulphuret of zinc. 

Ystym Turn. 

Hen Bwlch. 

Aur-glawdd. 

Mod Goch ore sold in 1806 for ^16 per ton. 

Pen-y-bauch. 

Nant-y- Cricr. — Sulphuret of zinc and lead. Lord Powis has a grant of it 
from the Crown, and Mr. Sheldon held it of Lord Powis. 

Gdlmv Erin ore sold in 1806 for 19 per ton. 

Rhur-yr-Agos. — Sulphuret of zinc and lead. 

Bron-y-Godi load ore sold for 18 per ton. 

Black Jack, for £4 los. per ton. 

Lhvng Wnwch. 

Grog7vnion. ' '' < 

Log-y-Lds . — A level was begun about 1790. 

Escair-y-APmt. — In 1751 three workmen took a year’s lease of Mr. Morris, 
and in that time cleared £ i ,300 each. Lord Powis has a grant of it from the 
Crown. 

Cwm-ydwyth. 

Nant-y-McircJi. — Sulphuret of zinc, which in 1806 was spld for ^5 los. 
per ton. * 

Cwm-yr-Aufier ddu, Nant-y-Cagl, Pen-y-fordd Goch, and Pen-y-sarn, not 
worked. 

Bhysgog. 

Escair-gad-vadi, Cwm-trinant, Tan-y-gaer, Bach-ddu, producing very 
small quantities of ore. ’’ 

These brief notices will, it is hoped, afford a general view of the progress 
of mining industry in Cardiganshire up to i8io. 

Staffordshire.— The copper ore has been already described. The 
lead ores of this county appear to belong to this place. Plot says of the 
lead ores, “They cannot be said to be earths. Lead is dug here in a 
yellowish stone, with cawk and spar in Fawn’s field, belonging to one 
Townley, on the side of Lawton Park, where the workmen distinguish it 
into three sorts, viz. round ore, small ore, and smithum ; the two last whereof 
are first 'beaten to piefces with an instrument called a knocking-htukcr, 
and the ore separated from the stone with another, called a limp, and then 
washt with a seive made with iron wyr’e, yet further to clear it from ter- 
restrieties, which done' it is sold Jo the potters at Burslem from;^6 to £"] b, 
ton, who have occasion for most that is found here for glazing their pots, 
There has been lead ore dug also at Ecton Hill, where some of it lies 
so near the day that it was first found by the plough. Here also they dis- 
tinguish it into three sorts, but under different namds from the former, the, 
best being bing, tfie middle sort bowse, and the l^d-dust^ smithum; and 
there was lead ore dug formefrly by the Right Honpuirable the Earl of Shrews- 
bury at Ribden. ,But none of these works were Werjvety considerable,' not 
is it likely any such should ever be found here, It being observed that wherever 
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there is much coal, there is so much the less lead, its sulph)preous spirit being 
too strong for die production of that metal-, upon which ^coumt, when near 
Mendip there was found two or three hundredweight of very good lead 
ore growing to a vein of coal, it was looked upon by all as a very great 
rarity.”* 

lANCASHiRE, Yorkshire, and Cheshire. — green carbonate of copper 
is Stated to have been discovered by ’Mr. W. Marshall in the Magnesian 
Limestone at Newton Kyme, near Tadcastor. The copper runs through the 
Limestone in thin veins, dipping considerably to the west, which is also the 
dip of the Limestone itself. That copper has been of frequent occurrence in 
this quarry is proved by the' debris and the copper-stains on stones built 
into the old walls about Newton Kyme. The Coniston mine, on the banks 
of the lake of that name, has proved a good*copper mine ; and this ore has 
been found at Merrybent, near Melsenby. These will be properly noticed in 
a future chapter. 

* AtTamham, twq miles north-west of Knaresborough, in the Magnesian 
Limestone, copper is said to have been obtained in small masses, and a 
considerable quantity is said to have been "formerly obtained by means of 
galleries worked through the Limestone. The workings were abandoned and 
the shafts filled up, owing to the quantity of water accumulating, which the 
rude engines <>f the time, worked by horses, could not overcome. 

A small quantity was found in 1805, upon sinking a well through the 
Limestone at Tarnham.t • 

Charles Leigh, Doctor of Physic, 1700; “The metals of those countries 
are lead, iron, copper-, the Mctallis affi-nia, or bodies betwixt metals and 
minerals, are antimony, black lead, and Lapis calaminaris. Lead ore is 
frequently found either in spars, white sand in the fissures either of lime- 
stone er freestone, and then it runs in veins, as the workmen call it. 
These are of different sizes, sometimes the mine being a quarter of a yard 
in diameter, and the same mine sometimes not above an inch, and a little 
after, the rock clasping together, the veins entirely disappear, through which, 
the miners, continuing to work, recover the vein of metal as formerly. 
.... There are four kinds of lead ore, viz. the spar ore, coke ore, potter’s 
ore, and white ore. The spar and coke ore are about equal value, and are 
fluxed with white wood in furnaces for that purpose, and they usually run 
about a fourth or fifth. Potter's ore will not lose above a seventh, and fre- 
quently contains a portion of silver. The white ore is a natural eernss, and 
yields a greater quantity of metal than any of the rest.”J 

“Near Chorley, twenty-five miles north of Wigan, are lead mines, not now 
worked, belonging to Sir F. Standish. These mines, which produced the 
witherite, or aerated barytes, were sunk in the grit or sandstone ; they ceased 
to be worked fifteen years since (i.e. 1787), and are now filled up by the earth 
running in, or are full of water" [Mawe), , 

. ilo the west of Lankester is Ulverston, remarkable for iron mines of rich 
h|^^ldtes. One perpendicular vein of ore is thirty yards wide, in limestone. 

. ' , * Histpiy of Stafibrdiihrie.’’ By Robert Plot, llL.D. 1686. 

TWiT;.<-'luinhdl, E^., “Notice of Carbonate of Copper occurring in the Magnesian ZimestOBe at 
Beer Xadcaster." (“ Geological Transaettoos,” Second Series, vol, il. p. 140.)' 

t ..“Nnqctt HMiny of Lancaanire, Cheshitti^ ,an 4 the Pm, in Iletbyahire." 
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Large nodules, sojpie even weighing 4cwt,,'of a kidney form, metallic lustre, 
and stellated ifracture, are found in the loose earth ’’ (AI<mc). 

At Alderley Edge is a very remarkable deposit in the sandstone, of 
copper and lead. The existence of scoriae in the ploughed fields to which niy 
attention was called by Lord Stanley of Alderley, proved that smelting 
operations had formerly been carried on here. It is stated that cobalt having 
• been found in this sandstone, a Liverpool man established works for the 
production of smalts, and made much money by the process. He was 
eventually s'toj^ped by the authorities, who established their position, and the 
heavy surcharge for making glass without a licence was his ruin. 

ISJ.E OF Man. — Evidences of mining operations carried on at a very 
early ‘date have been noticed at Brada lead mine, in the south of the Isle of 
Man. 

John Comyn, Earl of- Buchan, obtained from Edward I. a licence to dig 
for lead in the Calf of Man to cover eight towers of his Castle of Cruggleton, 
in Galloway.* ' 

In the course of the period from the fifteenth century to the seventeenth, 
the family of .Stanley sought’ for copper in the Isle of Man, and some traces 
of their workings can still be found. The ore discovered was not abundant, 
but of good quality, producing six pennyweights of copper per ounce of ore. 

In the ^Statute Book of the Isle of Man various notices of mining opera- 
tions occur under the dates a.d. 1422, 1613, 1618, 1630. 

Bishop Wilson, in his “ History of the Isle of Man,” expresses his belief 
that mines have been wrought in the island from a very early period. What 
this means it is impossible to say. Mention is made of mines in the Isle of 
Man in the time of Sir Stanley, appointed King of Man, by grant from King 
Henry IV., in the year 1407. Mr. Eitz-Simmons says that the mines at 
Brada, he believes, were the first opened ; whether those at Foxdale wei'e then 
opened may be doubted. The Laxey mines were worked by a Cumberland 
company about the commencement of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. William Scott, of Douglas, thinks that the mines at Brada were 
wrought previously to the discovery of gunpowder, from “ feather wedges ” 
having been found in the levels. 

Mr. William Geneste informed Dr. Berger that he found in some book, 

“ Charge of the Revenue,” in the Seneschal office in Douglas, “ that the last 
Earl of Derby had the mines wrought, paying the workmen at the rate of 

Manx' per ton for the lead ore raised. In the year 1709 he paid the 
miners for seventy tons ; from the years 1709 to 1713 about thirty tons yearly. 
A new smelting-house was built in the year 1711. The working of the 
mines was totally suspended about three years ago.” 

Scotland.— In the records of mining in this kingdom we find pumerous 
licences, amongst others the following : — 

.1562. — ^John Acheson and John Aslowanto mine for lead. 

1565. — Johnne Stewart, of Farlair and his sonn, “licence to wypt and 
transport all and sindry kyndes of metallick uris.” 

1565. — August 26th, the Earl of Athol, regarding the workes of the mines 
of Glengonar and Wanloch. 

* "The lade of Man.” By theKev. Jo<ephGeor^.Cnininint;,M.A. 1847. 
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1565* — Contract between the king and queen and ^eyeral burgesses of 
Edinburgh for the mining of 40,000 stones of lead ore. 31st Oct, 1565. 

. In 1 586,* George Douglas, of Parkhead, had a grant of mines in the lead- 
hill district. He was accidentally killed by a landslip, and when his body 
was found ^‘he had good store of gold above him.'" 

1592, 8th June. — Memorial anent the metals for the laird of Merchant- 
stonnis. This relates to sundry mines, and among others, Item, imprimis 
the copper mynd in Vyndloch had he wrocht at thre quarteris of an yeir and 
xii. men." The second, “ The leed myne in Glengoner water which he wroch 
at by the space of three years : sum tyme xxiii., sum tym xxx., sum tym xxxvi. 
men. 

1153. — Henry, Archbishop of York, made complaint at Carlisle, tofICing 
David, on account of his forest, which the King’s men who worked in a Silver 
miney wasted.* This is quoted froA^J prior Ilagustal, c. 288. Ritson states 
that, after David had conquered Northumberland and Cumberland, it was 
agreed between him-artd Stephen “ that Northumberland should be yielded 
to king Stephen, and Cumberland remained to king David." 

In 1620 Sir Thomas Menzies, provost of Aberdeen, went to London “with 
specimens of silver ore found in Sutherland, which were very rich, but as he 
died without disclosing what part of the shire they were found in, the mine 
has still to be*discovered."t 

Between 1710 and 1715 Sir John Erskine of Alva discovered a valuable 
vein of silver between Middlellill and Woodhill, in thoOchills. This was so 
rich that 14 ounces of ore produced 12 ounces of silver, and for a short period 
the proceeds of the mine were stated at;^4,ooo per week. In 1767 Lord Alva 
presented to the church of Alva a pair of communion cups on which the 
following inscription is engraved: ^^Sacris in ccclesia S. Servani apiid aleth 
A.D. I J67, cx argento indigena D,D.C,.q Jacobus ErskincS f 

Between 158*5 and 1590, says a document from the Balcarres MSS., 15,717 
stone weight of lead obtained in Lanarkshire was shipped for foreign use. 

From a charge against the laird of Merchiston, it would appear that 
before this, a large trade was carried on from Leith. 

In 1593, Thomas Foulis “had got a tack of all the mines in the sheriff- 
dom of Lanark, In 1597 the trade from the Lanarkshire mines had much 
increased. Foulis died about 1 6 1 1 ." § 

In 1641 the mines in Waterhead and Glengonar were granted to .Sir 
James Hope, of Hopetown, and in 1649 Act of Parliament was* passed" to 
protect the lead mines and miners. 

In 1661 Sir James Hope obtained along Act, ratifying former grants. At 
that period not only did the family possess the original lead mines in Craw- 
ford Moor, but also the copper mines in Aithray, and the silver mines called 
the Binnie Mines. 

In 1606 silver discovered in considerable quantity at Hilderston, in 
Linlithgowshire, on the property of Sir Thomas Hamilton, of Binnie^ “ Sir 
Bevis Bulmer hath sett downe in his booke the manner how the rich silver 

• ^^Atuials of the Caledonians.** Joseph Ritson. W. D. Laing, Edinbro*. 1828. 

‘ . rf Sir Gordon’s History ot the Earldom of Sutherland. ** 

J ; « OH Statistical Aeconnt of Scotland,’* vol. rii, ; Nimmo’s “ History Of Stirlingshire.** 

TJpfier Ward of^ ^ 
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m3mes at Hildersjone, in Scotland, were found, and how they were lost, &c. 
Now concerning the finding thereof. Sir Bevis saith in his booke that it was 
found out by meare fortune or chance of a collier, by name Sandy Maund,. a 
Scotsman, as he sought about the skirts of those hills neare the bourne or 
water of Hilderstonc. And this Scotsman, by means of digging the ground, 
hitt upon the heavy piece of redd-mettle ; no man thereabout ever saw the 
like. It was raced with many small stringes like unto hairs or thredds. 
It had descended from a vaine thereof, where it had engendered with the 
sparr-stone") which sparr-stono in forraine provinces is called by other tra- 
vellers Cacilla. And he sought further into the ground, and found a piece 
of brownish sparr-stonc, and it was mossie. He broke it with his mattocke, 
and it was white, and glittered like unto small white copper-kccsc " (copperas, 
or sulphate of iron, probably the arsenial sulphide, as recently cobalt 
has been discovered in this mine), which is to be found in many common 
freestones. And he never dreamed of any silver to be in that stone, and 
ho showed it to some of his friends, and they said', ^ Where hadst thou it?' 
Quoth he, ‘ At the silver bourne under the hill called Kerne-Popple' Where- 
upon a gent of Lythcoo (Linlirfigow) wished Sandy Maund to travaille into 
the Lead Hill, and about Glangowner Water he should hear of one Sir Bevil 
Bulmer, and said, *If it prove good he will be thankful, if otherwise he will 
reward th.ee, and I will send to him by letter.' " There is mifch more of the 
same uncertain character. A specimen is obtained and sent to Mr. Atkin- 
son, of Foster Lane, London, and ‘‘he tryedand recommended it above all 
others that ever they saw before." 

The Earl of Salisbury was consulted by Mr. Atkinson, and the Earl said; 

A more curious piece of work in a stone (viz. in a menerall or minerals 
stone) no man hath ever seen, which I esteem above all others, because of 
Scotland, from whence I have had si^dry times gold, but never anything of 
this sort as perfect silver." . . . Atkinson thus describes the mineral: 
“ The manner how it grew was like unto the hair of a man’s head, and the 
gra‘^s in the fields, and the vaine thereof out of which I had it was once two 
inches thicke, by measure and rule, the mettle thereof was both malliable 
and toufe. It was coarse silver, worth 4s. vi.d. the ounce weight, not fine 
silver, as is made by the art of man. The greatest quantity of silver that 
ever was gotten of ‘ God’s Blessing ’ " (the name given to the mine) “ was 
raised and fined out of the red mettle, and tho purest sort thereof ; this con- 
teyned in it 24 ounces of fine silver upon every hundred weight, vallewed at 
vi. score pounds sterling, the ton, and much of the same redd-mettle by the 
assay, held twelve score pounds sterling per ton weight. . . . And when I 
wrought on the first sorte redd mettle for Mr. Bulmer and my Lord Advocate 
of Scotland sundry times I refined, knd commonly for the space of three 
days weekly I made an hundred (pounds) sterling each day, &c. Some part 
of the redd-mettle was brought to London to be tryed, and small profit arose 
thereof, and scantily it paid charges thereof, for the blessing of God w^s 
extracted by God's providence before." 

Lord Menmuir (Mr. John Lindsay, of Drumcair) was promoted to the 
bench in 15B1. He married Dame Marion Guthrie, granddaughter of Sir 
William of Lunen, &c. / 


X 
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Lead mines, supposed to be of great value, were discovered in 'Glenesk, 
and rocks of alabaster, excellent, as it was asserted, for lime ; afld Lord Men- ' 
muir, whose attention had already been directed to mining, with a view to 
the iijiprovement of the public revenue, entered eagerly into the project of 
working them. Workmen were procured from Germany, smelting-furnaces 
built, and large sums expended ; and how sanguine their first hopes were, 
and with what zeal the enterprise was begun at last, after several ineffectual 
commencements, the following letter will show. It was carried tjp Edzell by 
a German engaged by Lord Menmuir for the business : — 

« 

“ Right Honourable Sir anu Rroder— 

“ Efter hcartly commendations of service, please wit I have cfiosen 
ane metal-man, very metal-like, and hes sent him to you as maist necessar 
for mony affairs. He can burn limbt and says the grey stane at Invermark, 
beside the lead eur, whilk also he effirms to be lead eur, is a lime stane. He 
can make charcoal of jlhafs, and will desire na other fuel, either to burn lime 
or melt copper. He is perfyt in kenning of ground and discovering of metals* 
He can essay the little essay, and melt in gfeat, and will learn Andro Daw 
and all your folks. He offers for ten pounds sterling to big you a miln (build 
you a mill ), whilk will serve for melting of copper and lead, and making of 
iron, whilk alsd he can make perfectly ; and says, gif ye will get him a seam 
bot three fingers braid of your copper, he shall pay himself all his yearly 
wages, and get you two hundred pounds sterling of yearly profit, whilk will 
extend to mair nor nineteen hundred pounds Scots. He will promise to 
tarry for a year with you, providing he be thankfully payit of three pounds 
twelve shillings in the ouk (week), whilk is eight shillings less nor the twa 
Dutchmen whilk we had before, and that ho be oukly (weekly) avancit. He 
will given you down twelve shillings of his oukly wages gif ye will furnish to 
himself and his Vife a house and fire, whilk 1 think best, for it will be easy 
to you, and bald you in sa mickle silver oukly. He has a very guid conceit 
of your eur, and says Thomas Foulis' folks hes cassin (cast) away over meikle 
thereof, and desires na better nor (than) he hes cassin away. With these 
foresaid guid qualities ye mon (must) understand he hes a bee (‘ He has a bee 
in his bonnet,’ Scotch proverb), as mony guid craftsmen hes, and is fickle, 
and gif he be not weill handlit and payit, he will slip away, as he hes done 
presently fra Thomas Fowlis’ wark. Yet I have gotten Thomas his consent. 

I fear ' your forgetfulness in payment, and in appointing his housd and fire, 
and in causing him be furnishit upon his awin expences, therefore divert all 
thir things to your carline (meaning literally ‘old wife’), harder, the Earl 
of Argyle has written earnestly to you to be in Glasgow the second of April 
next at a solemn convention of his friends, wherein yo maim not disobey his 
lordship’s request, otherways he will think him far disappointit, now when 
he hes maist ado. , I will (if) able keep the tryst myself. It will be but three 
, riding to the compass. Sa God preserve you ! ^ 

' “From Edinburgh, the qth of March [i593*4j- 

“Your brodef at service, 

. “Mr. John LyNDESAY.” 
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“P.S.— This ^Dutchtnan says your aUbaster will be excellent white 
plaster. They call him Bernard Fechtenburg. He hes meikle English that 
your carline will understand him weill aneuch.” 

That same year (1592) the King created and granted Lord Menmuir, for 
life, the office of “ Master of the Metals and Minerals” within the kingdom, 
“knowing the qualification,” says his Majesty, “of his weil'e beloved Coun- 
cillor, and his travcles in seeking out and discovering divers metals of 
great valuer within this realm, and in sending to England, Germany, and 
Denmark to get the perfit assay and knowledge thereof.” 

Lord Lindsay says : “ 1 cannot ej^actly say how these speculations turned 
out, but papers and plans without end relating to them survive in the 
family repositories.” * 

SuTiiKRLAND. — “An essay'of the silver mines was carried to London in 
1620 by Sir Thomas Menzies, Provost ‘cff Aberdeen, and, being tried, it was 
found very rich in silver.” 

Orkney Islands. — Mr. Ganiel, the German chefnkt, “ hath an hundred 
several lead ores from the Orkney Islands.” 

“ As to the metals contained in the bowels of this country, it is affirmed 
that different kinds of them are to be found in the valley of North Esk. The 
great-grandfather of the present proprietor of Edzell (that is. Sir David of 
Edzell, with whom we are now occupied) discovered a mine' of iron at the 
wood of Dalbog. This gentleman’s grandson (John L. of Edzell) found some 
lead ore near Invermark. The son of this latter (David, the penultimate 
laird) found a very rich mine of lead on the banks of the Mark, about a 
mile up the valley from the castle of Innermark." t 

Ireland. — Mr. John Taylor, in the “Transactions of the Geological 
Society of Dublin,” states that when Messrs. Colpoys and O’Callaghan 
opened the Milltown lead mine, in the county of Clare, “ the ’ ancient 
workings were now completely cleared, and some rude tools discovered, 
such as oaken shovels and iron picks, the latter of extraordinary size and 
weight ; also the remains of fires, which had evidently been made use of to 
crack and loosen the masses of calcareous spar and carbonate of lime, in 
which the ore of this mine is chiefly imbedded.” 

• “The most evrious of these is a contract dated 12th October, 1602, betwixt Sir David and his 
eldest son on the one side, and Hans Ziegler, citizen of Nuremberg, in the co^try of High Germany, on 
the other,” by which the former “ sets and grants to him and his companions all the minds (mines) 
of gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, tin, and lead, and of all other mincials (except iron and marmor) 
within all the bounds of . . * . the barony of Edzell and Glencsk,” with right of building houses^ 
furnaces, cutting wood, &c., for Iwcnly-fivc years, the return being “to thankfully pay and deliver, &c., 
the fith part of all and sundry the said metals of gold, silver, &c., wnilks the said Hans, his partners, &c., 
shall happen to dig, hoik, work, and win out of the said minds,” 6 cc. &c. Sir David fur^er granting 
them “ the pow'er to big and erect towns and burghs beside the said mines, to create baillies, olheears, 
and other members within llie samyn, to hold courts, and to do justice thereintil for the space of twenty- 
five years.” 

t Edwards’s “Desciiption of Angus,” 1678. 
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GOLD, PLUMBAGO, IRON ORE, AND SUNDRIES,— TO THE END OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

That the Britons collected goldi,from the* tin streams of Cornwall and 
Devon appears certain. That the tin streams were at one time rich in 
gold is highly probabk, iind if the inhabitants searched those streams for 
tin, they would be certain to discover the gold. Cajsar states in his “ Com- 
mentaries,” that one reason for his invading the Britons was, because they 
assisted the Gauls with their treasures, with which their country did abound. 
Samuel R. Meyrick* speculates on the probability that the Britons wrought 
at a very early date the mines in Cardiganshire for gold. 

It is curious to find, again and again, reports of- the discovery* of gold in 
these islands!* Sir J. J^etlus, in his “Fodinae Regales,” says, “ Cimboline, 
Prince of the Trinobantes (wherein Essex is included), who had lived much 
at Rome in Augustus’ time, was seated at Walden in that county, and 
did (according to the Roman way) coin monie instead of rings, which might 
be from that mine which was afterwards discovered in Henry IV. his time in 
that cqpntie.” There is not existing any account of the discovery of such a 
gold mine. But Henry IV., by his letter of Mandamus (ii May, Anm 2, 
Rol. 34), commands Walter Fitz-Walter (upon information of a concealed 
mine of gold in Essex) to apprehend all such persons as he in his judgment 
thinks fit, that do conceal the said mine, and to bring them before the King 
and his Council, there to receive what shall be thought fit to be ordered. ' 
Cornwall. — Of the existence of gold in Cornwall we have the following 
intimation by Carewf: — “Tinners do also find little hopps of gold amongst 
their ore, which they keep in quills, and sell to the goldsmiths, oftentimes 
with very little better gain than Glaucus' exchange.” , ■' 

Tonkin, in a note, says : “We have not only Mr. Carew’s authority, but 
likewise in the ‘ Bailiff of Blackraorc,’ written by one Mr. Beare, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, we have an account of a gentleman that, at a wash 
of tin at Castle Park, by Lostwithiel, took out of the heap of tin certain 
glorious corns (which they call ■ru}c] which ho affirmed to be pure gold, and 
at the same time ‘ shewed a gold ring made of certain gold hopps, which he 
had gathered affiong the tin corns at a wash in a stream works, together 
with another gold ring, each of i6s. 6d. value.' ” Pie tells us of two pieces- of 

I 

* ‘''Hist(qy.and Antiquities of Cardiganshire.” By Samuel Rush Meyrick. 18 to. 

. ■ f Cat!e« 1 s ” Survey of Cornwall, with Notes'.*' By Thomas Tonkin, Esq. Published by Ftancis, Lord 
BnnstinnQile, 1811, 
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tin containing gol^ ; that Mr. Boyd imagined that gold might be extracted 
from tin ; thjvt Mr. William Glynn, of Glynn, had a gold seal-ring made 
of gold hopps found in the river Fowey ; and of one Christopher Kirkly, 
who was sent down in the latter end of the reign of King Charles II. to 
make experiments in separating gold. 

Borlase mentions that in 1753 some men .streaming for tin in St. Stephen's 
Bramel, found gold so plentifully mingled with tin that the smelter took it 
for mundic ; but the tinners made much money from this find. Borlase also 
states that gold has been found in the parishes of St. Ewe, Creed, St. 
Stephen’s, St. Mewan, Probus, Kenvvyn, and other places. The largest 
piece he had seen was found in Creed in 1756, and weighed 15 dwts. 3 grs. 
Sir Chri.stopher Hawkins notices the mixture of gold and tin in Ladock 
Stream Works. Several pieccs^have been found in Carnon Stream, at the 
head of Restronget Creek, in the Falmouth estuary. Several fine specimens 
of gold found in Cornwall are in the collection of the late John Michael 
Williams, at Scorrier. Gold has been found in the* tin streams of Dart- 
moor and in the haematite iron ore of the Poltimore and the Bamfylde mines 
near North Molton, specimens having been in the collection of R. W. Fox, 
Esq., at Falmouth. 

Wales. — Of the Ogofau gold mine Professor W. W. Smyth has given the 
following account : “ Antiquaries have long had their attention directed to the 
ancient mine-workings af Gogofau, or Ogofau, near Pumpsant, Caermarthen- 
shire. These works were undoubtedly commenced by the Romans. The 
remains of Roman pottery, ornaments, and a bath, affords reason, Mr. Johnes 
(the proprietor) considers, for presuming that there was a Roman station near 
this spot connected with the mines. Several gold ornaments have been dis- 
covered, and a beautifully-wrought golden necklace is now (1846) in the 
possession of Mrs. Johnes. The name of the parish, Conxvile Gaio, tends also, 
Mr. Johnes remarks, to the conclusion, that the Roman.-s occupied this 
ground, provided the interpretation given to it be correct, for Conwile Gaio 
is supposed to signify “ the advanced post of the Romans.” 

“ It has been a matter of surprise with those who visited the Ogofau that 
iron pyrites was the only ore visible, and that large heaps of apparently pure 
quartz, carefully broken to the size of a common nut, were alone found. The 
Geological Survey discovered, however, a specimen of fine gold in the quartz 
of one of the lodes, and thus corroborated the evidence which tended to 
prove that ‘the mines were worked for gold.” 

The majority of the workings, extending a considerable depth for some 
acres across the side of the hill, are open to day, or worked, as usual in 
the early days of mining, like a quarry ; and the rock through which the 
lodes run, a portion of the lower Silurian rocks, is in many places exposed, 
and exhibits beds much contorted and broken, though having a general 
tendency to dip northward. Here and there a sort of cave has been opened 
upon some of the quartz veins, and in some cases hns been pushed on as a 
gallery, of the dimensions of the larger levels of the present day, viz. six or 
seven feet high, five or six feet wide, a;nd amongst these two of the most, 
remarkable are kept clear by Mr. Johnes, and bmn^ easily accessible, atkrw 
of close examination. 
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The upper surface of the hill is at this, the south-eastern extremity of 
the workings, deeply marked by a pinch running N.E. and S.,W., similar to 
the excavations technically called open-cash, where the upper portions of 
the lodes were, in early times, worked away ; and when it was afterwards 
found disadvantageous to pursue the lode in this manner,' a more energetic 
and experienced mind must have suggested the plan of driving adit levels 
from the north face of the hill through the barren rock, in order to cut the 
lode at a greater depth than it could otherwise bo reached, and the perse- 
verance exhibited in driving 1 70 feet th*'ough the slate in each bf the levels 
in question, was no doubt based on a sufficient knowledge of the continuous 
nature of a mineral lode. 

The upper level communicates with the trench on the surface of a rise on 
the lode, and with the lower level by a passjige of some few feet in length, 
through which it is barely possibie to creep, and then by workings from 
which a considerable quantity ot matter has been removed. 

The veins, or lotJe# of quartz, vary many degrees in their line of direction, 
and dip at angles of from 28'’ to 80°, some to the S.E., otlicrs to the N.W., 
and their width varies from an inch to a foot. Mr. Smyth carefully described 
the character of the quart/, and gives a drawing of a rock upon which he 
believes the Romans reduced it to powder, lie continues, “In considering 
the proofs ofthe Roman origin of these works, one of the most remarkable 
points is the large si/e of the levels, whilst we know that tho'galleries of 
mines for som‘e centuries previous to the general application of gunpowder 
in blasting were made so small as to render it very painful to walk through 
them for an hour or two. Examples of those arc frequent in the older mines 
of Cornwall, and still more so on the continent of Europe ; nor till we 
go back to the time of the Romans have we anything by which we can 
compare the Oj>oJaii, but in the extraordinary hill called Csdafe, or fortress, 
at Verespatal, sn Transylvania 

A sentence from Cicero has often been quoted to prove that the Romans 
imagined there was no silver in Britain; but Tacitus, in his “Life of 
Agricola,” expressly states the occurrence both of gold and silver : “ Fort 
Britannia aurum et argentum et alia nietalla, pretium victoriae." ' 

The recent discovery of gold in Merionethshire will form the subject of 
future consideration. We, however, draw attention to the reputed discovery 


of gold in various parts of Scotland. 

Scotland. — It is the general opinion of archaeologists t that the ^old 
ornaments of the prehistoric ages were made of native metal. The first 
historical notice of gold occurring in this country is the grant of David I. to 
the Abbey of Dunfermline in 1153 of a tithe of all gold which should accrue 
to him from Fife and Fothrif.+ Gilbert de Moravia is said to ifave dis- 
covered gold in Duriness, in Sutherlandshire, in i 245 -§ The Scottish 
Parliament granted to the Crown, in 1424, all the gold mines in Scotland, 
and also all silver mines in ^ which three-halfpennies of silver coufd be 


! "W. Smyth, “Note on the Gogofau or Ogofau Mine, near Pumpsant, CaermartheniBire.” 

-(“.Jiliempto oE the Geotogical Survey of Great Britain,” vol. i. 1 ^ 6 .) . _ . , 

’ ReciWds relating to Mining in Scotland,” Collected hy R. W. Cocaiane-Patnck, of 

’^|."Bi|ghft, 4pl>8nftnaelin,”p. ids “Haile'a Ai^ » „ . 

0^ thd Earldom ol Sutherland.’' By oH A. Gonn. iSijo 
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fined out of a pound of lead. James II. granted certain lands to the 
Carthusians o^ Perth, and the pharter expressly conveyed all metals of 
every sort.* 

During the reign of James IV. the gold mines in Crawford Moor were 
first discovered.t In the treasurer’s account for 1511, 1512, and 1513, there 
are numerous payments to Sir James Pettigrew for working the gold mines 
there* There are also sums entered as wages to Sebald Northberge, the 
master finer, Andrew Ireland, finer, and Gerard Essemer, the melter.J 

About 1683 some gold must have been found, as a gold medal struck to 
commemorate the coronation of Charles I. in Scotland bears round the edge, 
EX AVRO VT IN SCOTIA REPERITVR.§ 

From that time until very recently no considerable attempt to find gold 
was made in Scotland. » 

Ii' 1513 John Damione, Abbot of Tirngland, received a sum of money 
from the King to visit the mines on Crawford Moor.)| In 1515 the Queen 
regent again commenced mining, and paid to the ‘“Lord Postulate of the 
Yles for to pass to Crawford Moor, and there to sett workmen and mek 
ordinances for the gold mine.” f Sir Robert Sibbald and Colonel Broth- 
wick say they “ have seen pieces as big as a cherry ; it is exceeding fine 
gold,” and they name four other places where gold has been found. In 
1524** the Albany medal was made from gold found in Crawfotd Moor, and 
much of the gold coinage of the reign of James V. was minted of native 
metal.tt In 1526 a lease was granted to Joaohim Hochstetter, Quintin de 
Lawitz, Gerard Sterk, Antony de Nikets and other Germains and Dutch- 
men, of all the mines of gold, silver, and other metals for the space 
of forty-three years, which was confirmed by Parliament.JJ In the follow- 
ing year a contract was made with Hochstetter and his partners to 
coin gold and silver money for ten years.§^ In 1535 a commission was 
. appointed to inquire into the working of the mines, and in 1539 miners from 
Lorraine were sent to Scotland to work the mines on behalf of the King. 
They*were placed under the charge of a goldsmith, John Mossman, and it 
appears between 1538 and 1542, 41 J ounces of native gold were used in 
‘making a crown for the King and 35 ounces for a crown for the Queen, 
17 ounces for the King’s great chain, and a belt for the Queen weighing 
19I ounces.llll In 1565 John Stewart, of Tarlair, and his son William, were 
granted the privilege of working any mines of gold and silver not pre- 
viously known, they agreeing to bring the gold to the mint at ten pounds 
the ounce and fine silver twenty-four shillings the ounce. 

Beyond this there was a large coinage of gold bonnet-pieces, and for 


* “ Acts of Parliament of Scotland (Record edition), vol. ii. p- 65. 
t Lesley’s De Ori^jine,” &c., Scotorum (1675). 
t Chambers’s “Caledonia,” vol. iii, p. 733. 

} Pinkerton’s “ Metallic Ilistory,” No. 99, 

I “ ilistory MSS. Commission.” Fourth Report. 

IT Irving’s “ Upper Ward of Lanarkshire.” 

“Numismatic Chronicle.” (1877)— “Records of Coinage of Scotland,” voL 5 . p. 54. 
ff “ Record of Coinage.” • 
ft “Acts of Parliament, Scotland,” vol. ii. p. 310. 

“ Record of Coinage of Scotland,” vol. i. p, 64. 
ill Irving’s “ Upper ward of Lanarkshire/* vol. i. p.. 53, 
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special ornaments, all the gold* it appears, having been obtained frpm 
Crawford and other moors. • ' 

Some of the early coins of Mary’s reign were of native gold. In 1567, 
Cornelius de Vois, a Dutchman, obtained a licence from the Regent Murray 
to work gold and silver for nineteen years in any part of Scotland. Several 
other grants were made, and six score hands were employed in the summer 
months in searching and washing, the gold fomid being taken to the mint 
at Edinburgh to be coined into twenty-pound Scots gold pieces.* On 
one occasion De Vois sent eight pounds of gold to the mintf within thirty 
days. Arnold von Bronchworst worked the mines subsequently for the 
Regent Morton. In 1576 Abraham Potterson, a Dutchman, was licensed 
to work the gold, silver, and lead mines in Scotland for twelve years, 
except the lead mines of Glengonar and, Orkney, which were granted to 
George Douglas and others. Patterson was to pay six ounces out of every 
hundred of gold and silver. The miners of Crawford Moor, of Robertmoor, 
and Hinderland, were prohibited from exporting any gold out of the realm.f 
A grant of all the mines and-rainerals in the country was given, in 1583, 
to one Eustachius Roche, who had some, political mission at the Scottish 
Court, to search anywhere for minerals, and to use the timber of the royal 
forests, certain mines belonging to the Earl of Arran being specially 
exempted. 

About 1578, Bevis Bulmer, an “ingenious gentleman,” was 'engaged by 
a goldsmith' in Edinburgh, Thomas Foullis, to work his lead mines in 
Lanark. Bulmer appears to have .sought zealously for the quartz veins from 
which the stream gold had been derived, but he was not successful. Two 
large nuggets are recorded to have been found by him, one weighing six 
ounces and the other more than live ounces, of pure gold. A piece of 
“ sapper stone ” (probably part of a quartz lode) was found at Long-Clough 
Head, weighing two pounds, from which an ounce of gold was taken. 
Bulmer erected a stamping-mill, and succeeded in getting much “mealy* 
gold." He appears to have worked chiefly in Mannock Moor, Wanlock 
Water, in Nithsdale, in Friar’s Moor, Crawford IMoor, and the district of the 
Lead Hills.g He is said to have been most successful in Hinderland Mooti 
in Ettrick Forest, which gave him large quantities of gold, “ the like of it in 
no other place in Scotland.” He presented a porringer of native Scottish 
gold to Queen Elizabeth, on which was engraved — 

I dare not give, nor yet present, 

But render part of iliafs thy own : 

My mind and heart shall still in>cnl 
To seek out treasures yet unknown. 

♦ ** Records of Coinage of Scotland.” 
t Thorpe’s “ Collection of State Papers ” (1509-160J). 

J Irving’s Lanarkshire.” 

In addition to these we have the (ollowiug ; — 

‘<Ane Memorandum left by Robert Seton, commonly designed of Mexico, anent the metals in 
Scotland, especially gold.” He gives the names of forty places where more or less gold was found. 
Many bf these were very doubtful. 

Another Memorandum of the Minerals in Scotland, communicated to Sir Robert Sibbald, by 
Colonel Borthwick, 1683. (a) Gold is said to have been foundPat Dunideer, near Aberdeen; in the bogs 
of ^^e, two miles ftom Dunideer; at Ovethill, belonging to L^d Glamis; at Glenclought. 

nines were worked at South Farrin, at Memdes, ten miles north of Aberdeen ; and another near 
tmiUiSnii, eight mites Irbm Aberdeen. 
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George Bowes, in 1 603, received a grant of £ 200 to be “ employed about 
the mines of guj:d in* Scotland," and immediately afterwards another sum of 
£300 to work for certain minerals in Wanlock Water. In 1604 the Privy 
Council of Scotland issued a proclamation prohibiting any one from molest- 
ing or troubling Sir Bevis Bulmer in his search for metals. Numerous letters 
from George Bowes are published in the “ Early Records of Mining in Scot- 
land," but he can scarcely be said to have been successful, although he found 
gold in many places. 

From Atkinson’s account of the gold mines of Scotland, we learn 
that “ Mr. Bowes, who works sundry mines on Robbart’s Moor at 
Wanlock Head, in the reign of Elizabeth, was killed in the copper mines 
at Keswick. 

“ And ho went home richly in/.o the north country where he dwelt, (but) 
unfortunately, in riding to see the copper workes and mines in Cumberland, 
Keswick, as he was going down into the deep pitts the ladder broke, and 
the earth fell in upon him and so was bruised to death,*ai2d thus he lost his 
life, and the vaine of gold not since discovered in Scotland.” (This refers to 
a reported vein of gold said to have been discovered by Bowes in Wanlock 
Head).* “ Mr. Daniell Hochstetter, one of the masters of the same copper 
mine, was then going down after him into the ground, and fell but a little 
way, and hurt hinisell, but not unto death (yet was) he sore bruived with the 
fall from the same ladder (but he escaped), praised be God therefore. I 
wrought with him since, and he tould it me for a truth," &c. 

Ireland. — ^The abundance of gold ornaments and weapons found 
in Ireland, and which are so peculiar to this people, clearly show that 
considerable quantities of gold must have been obtained at an early 
period in their history. Sufficient evidence of this is given in the testi- 
monies of the ancient Irish writers. Delames, in his “ History of Gaen,” 
states that when, after the Norman conquest of the British Islands, treasure 
was exacted from both to the exchequer of Normandy, the tribute exacted 
from England was 23,730 marcs of silver, but from Ireland 400 marcs of 
silver and 400 ounces of gold— an enormous quantity for those times.! 

'* Toward the close of the last century gold was accidentally found to 
occur, disseminated in the beds of the streams which descend from the 
northern flank of Croghan Kinshela, a mountain which lies on the confines 
of Wicklow and Wexford, and at the junction of the granite ridge with the 
clay-slate. It occurred in massive lumps, and in small pieces down to the 
minutest grain. One piece weighed 22 ounces, another 18 ounces, others 9 
and 7 ounces, and so on to the smallest particles. 

The total quantity of gold collected by the Government-working, in about 
two years, was 945 ounces, which was sold for £3,()7S> It has been com- 
puted that at least £ io,(ioo was paid to the coimtry people for gold collected, 
before the Government took possession of the works. This native gold waS 

* editor of Atkinso&'a boolc, vhea printed for the Bannatyne Club (18*5), savs: ‘‘Theatotyof 
Mr. Bowel’s vein of gold is a, fiction. Gold is found in the alluvial soil only of the neighbourhood , 
of Lead Hills and V^nlock Head,” Atkinson, speaUng of the Scotrii mines, says, “For there^ God 
remunerates, _ the asker to have, the seeker to find, the hunter to follow, till that great blessing’ of God 
laid open, 'via. God’s treasure-house, even that bedd or' vaine of gold V ailrer mine, vwleW^d at six 
th o u sa nd -thousand times the eWge of the adventure and labour.” . 

t Kane’s “Industrial Resources of Irdand.'* , - 

i ' 
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of a rich yellow colour, soft and malleable. An assay of 24 grains of it, 
by Mr.. Weaver, gave pure gold 20*58, silver 1*43. * 

The localities that have yielded gold in the largest quantity are Ballin- 
vally, Ballintemple, and Killahurler, all situated in the same valley. The 
gold is associated with magnetic ironstone, which is sometimes in masses 
of half-a-hundredweight, also in iron pyrites, brown and red haematite, 
wolfram, and manganese. Particles of native gold have also been found 
at Croghan Moira, at Ballycrea, and Ballynacapoque. , 

PRODUCE OF GOLD IN THE UNITED KINGDOM SINCE 1862. 

Wales. 
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IRON . — Andrew Yarranton* says he “ found out a vast q[uantity of 
Roman cindere near the wall of the city of Worcester, and within one 
hundred yards of such walls there was dug up one of the hearths of 
]^6man foot-blasts, it being then firm and jin order, and was seven foot 
. in the earth ; and by the side of the work there wa|. found out a p6t 

423 ^g||iiid'i ImptOTcmcDt ^ Sea and Land,” &c. By Andrew Yanantra. ^Ite first part aw 
' publUlMid fir ifilLmrcl tbe second iu 1688.) t 
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of Roman coine — to the quantity of a peck — some of which was presented to 
Sir Dugdale, aftd part thereof is in the King’s closet ; by all which circum- 
stances it clearly appears that the Romans made iron in England, and as 
far up the river Severn as the city of Worcester, where as yet there are vast 
quantities remaining.” 

Dr. Nash* (in the absence of further evidence) strongly expressed his 
opinion that these were not Roman relics, but in the corrections and addi- 
tions to the, second volume of his “ History,” he relaxed a little upon 
the point, and stated that “ In June, 1 797, an underground search was made, 
the whole length of the Broad Street, Worcester, and about the middle of the 
street from the Cross, near the house of Mr. Morton, cabinet-maker, not far 
from the Bell Inn, was found a bed of iron cinders, which extended up 
Mr. Morton’s yard, and probably* on to the walls of the city, near which was 
a considerable iron foundry in the time of the Saxons, or perhaps, as some 
think, of the Romans. About two or three hundred yards from the cit^ 
walls, up the river, is a place called Cinder Point, where a great quantity of 
the like scorirn are found. The specimen I have is very rich in metal. The 
cinders at Mr. Morton’s and the Dell Inn were found to extend about forty 
yards in breath ; and at another place, near the Cross, opposite Mr. Wilson’s, 
about ten yards. 

“I have several times examined the stratum of iron scorim and clinkers at 
Cinder Point, on the east bank of the Severn, in a place called Pitchcroft, 
and find that the bed is extensive and the efinkers very rich in metal. I 
have no doubt that this is the place referred to by Yarrantoif. The stratum 
lies by the river side about six feet deep, beneath the alluvial soil, and 
was most probably the rough and half-smelted ore thrown aside in the 
time of the Romarts, they having, it is said, only foot-blasts to smelt the 
ironstone. 

* 

“ The supposed fort of Ostorius stood exactly opposite to the Cinder Point, 
at the distance of about five hundred yards, on a ridge of ground, just out of 
flood’s way, on the same side of the rfver, and at all times a guard to the 
.ironworks. A few years ago I saw a similar bed of scoria) and clinkers in 
the bank of a lane between English Bicknor church and the river Wye, in 
Gloucestershire. This was pointed out to me by the Rev. Edward Field, 
then the rector of that parish, and now Bishop of Newfoundland.” 

Dud Dudleyt states that in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
there were no less than 300 fumaces in blast for smelting the ores of 
iron char coaly the average annual make per furnace, about 13 tons 

per week, giving an annual production of 180,000 tons, the estimated 
consumption of charcoal being 144,000 tons, equivalent to 17,310,000 cubic 
feet of timber. There is much uncertainty as to the period when the 
manufactui:e of iron commenced in Great Britain. Mushetf considers it pro- 
bable that the working of the tin mines of Cornwall by «the Phoenicians 
introduced into this country a class of - men skilled in all the then known 
metallic ores, converting then^. into useful products. With the invasion of 

• <• History of Worcestershire.” By Dr. Nash. 

t Dud Dudley’s '‘hfitaUnm Martis; or. Iron made withPit^oale) Sea.eoale," &c. London, 1665; 
reprinted 1851. 

t ** Fapen on Iron and Sted, Practical ^od l^pcrimontoj,’' JBj David Mashef, 



CHAP. VI.] DUD DUDLEY'S LAST PATENT. 

England by the Danes* and their consequent establishment, much additional 
knowledge of the art of mining and fusing ores was attained. > ILarge heaps 
of scoriae are met with in many parts of England, with so great an accumula- 
tion of soil as to grow trees of a large size. These heaps, known as Danes’ 
Cinders, have in recent time been reduced to the metallic state ; and Dud 
Dudley mentions that in the year 1620 oaks were found of a large size, 
decayed; on the tops of large hills of cinder ; and the same authority states 
that about the same period there were reckoned 500 forges and iron-mills 
for refining the crude iron and converting it into malleable bars. 

These works on an average made three tons each per week, for fifty 
weeks, giving an annual production of 75,000 tons of bar-iron, in the manu- 
facture of which it appears no less than 90,000 tons of charcoal would be 
required for the year’s supply at that j)eriod. The great consumption of 
wood in those days appear in the &ct, that the above 90,000 Ions of charcoal 
are represented by 10,732,000 cubic feet of timber, this quantity, with that 
used in the blast-furnaces, amounting to 28,062,000 cubic feet; an acre of 
ground being supposed to yield 2,000 cubic feet of timber. At the period 
referred to, besides iron-works, smiths’ anti nailers’ fires, manufactories of 
every sort were carried on by means of wood, even at a time when pit-coal 
was being exported to other countries. 

The enormous consumption of wood in the manufacture of iron was a 
source of continued complaint. “ Accordingly, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
this was so strongly felt that a petition was made to the Crown praying that 
*thc Bloomerie.s,. in High Furness might be abolished, on account of the 
quantity of wood which was being consumed in them for the use of the mines, 
to the great detriment of the cattle.’ ” * 

Several Acts followed each other for protecting our forests. 

In the time of King James, several patents for the manufacture of iron 
with pit-coal were granted, but with little success, till Dud Dudley, in 1619, 
succeeded in making coke pig-iron at the rate of three tons per week. 
Previously, in 1612, Simon Sturtevant,t and in 1613, Ravenzon,+ madfe ex- 
periments in the same direction, but without success. During the Common- 
wealth patents were also granted, in one of which Oliver Cromwell was 
a partner. Again, in 16O3, Dud Dudley secured his last patent, setting 
forth that at one time he was capable of producing seven tons of coke pig- 
iron each week, the furnace being twenty-seven feet square, the blastsim- 
pelled by bellows, which one man could work for an hour without being 
much tired. 

It was not, however, till the beginning of the eighteenth century that the 
successful application of coal, previously coked, was solved by Abraham 
Darby, of the Coalbrookdale Iron Works, Shropshire, giving a new and 
greater impetus to the iron industries of the kingdom. 

Xhe value of charcoal and coke pig-iron, and of malleable iron ipade 
therefrom, in the^year 1620 and later years, will convey some general idea 
of the increased cost of materials and labour from time to time. 

• “ Guide to tie Lakes.” Hudsoiif Kendall, 
t Simon Sturtevant’a ^‘MetaJlica,” 1612. 

Join KftvenzoB*a ** Treatise of Metallids/’ 1613. 
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1^20 Charcoal pig-iron 
1792 Coke pig-iron 
1798 Coke pig-iron 
1020 Coke pjg-iron, when invented 
1792 Melting pig-iron 

1798 Melting pig-iron 

1020 Malleable charcoal-iron 
1 792 do. do, drawn into wire 
1798 do. do. do. 

1620 Bar-iron with coke .... 

1792 Bar-iron with coke .... 

1798 Bar-iron with coke . . . . 


15 

23 

27 to 28 


Per Ton, 
£ 8. d. 

6 o 
8 10 

10 o 

4 o 

5 10 

7 10 
o 
o 
o 


12 O 

18 O 
22 O 


The total production of pig-iron in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, as previously stated, was about 180,000 tons per annum, of which 
112,500 tons produced 75, c 00 tons of bar-iron, of the value of 1,12 5,000, the 
remaining 67,500 tons being converted •itito cast-iron guns, mortars, ship's 
ballast, &c., of the value of ;£675,ooo, the total value representing ;^i,8oo,oo«. 

The prices of the following varieties of malleablfi ifoo and steel about the 
beginning of the last century was as follows : — Rod iron, ^3 los. per ton; 
hoops, 7 per ton ; blistered steel, £i to £(^ per ton ; tilled steel, 10 tO;^i2 
per ton; and German steel, from ^25 to £28 per ton; it being remarked 
that the manufacturer of steel buys his iron at the rate of 20 cwts. per ton, 
but in selling steel he gives 120 lbs. instead of 112 lbs. to* the hundred- 
weight, or 21 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lbs, to each ton. 

Sussex. — “In the year 1844 Mr. Turner observed, upon a heap of 
cinders, laid ready for use by the side of the London Road, .a small fragment 
of pottery, which on examination proved to be Roman, The scoriae of 
the disused furnaces are called cinders, and are much employed for the 
repair of turnpike-roads. That they have long borne the improper name 
appears not only from documents of ancient date, but from the designation of 
many localities in the iron district, as Cinderford, Cinderhillj'Cindersgill, &c. 

“ Mr. Tulner became curious, and ascertained that the cinders h^d been 
dug^^up from Old Land Farm, in his own parish of Maresfield. Uc visited the 
spot, and found the workmen engaged on the undoubted remains of a Roman 
settlement. The place is the site of one of the innumerable fields of iron 
scoriae marking the localities of the extinct furnaces and forges of the Weald. 
Originally the bed was six or seven acres in extent, and of a depth from two 
to twelve feet. A few days previous to Mr. Turner's visit, the labourers had 
opened a gfrave about twelve feet in depth, at the bottom of which was a great 
quantity of broken Roman pottery, evidently the remains of a funeral deposit. 
The superincumbent stratification was as follows : the ground had been 
excavated, first, through about one foot of earth, then through a layer of 
cinders five feet in thickness, and, lastly, through about eight or nine feet of 
earth. The cavity had been entirely filled up with cinders." 

Previous to Mr, Turner's investigations, the digging haji been carried on 
for..many months, and two years before that time the foundations of a build- 
ing, measuring, according to |jhe statement of the workmen, about thirty feet by 
twelve, were uncoveried; they were rudely constructed of stone, and ijiy about . 
six feet beneath the surface. A human skeleton in a very perfect stete was . 
discovered at the same time, but it crumbled to dust on exposure to the air. . ' 
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Several skeletons Bave been exhumed from the cinder^beds, in which the 
bodies had been interred as in ordinary soil. If these be Roman interments — 
which they undoubtedly are — ^we are lechto suppose that they were made long 
subsequently to the original deposit oftrooriae, since a recently formed cinder- 
bed would have been a very unlikely spot to be selected for the burial of 
the-dead. The fair inference from these considerations is, that the iron- 
works at this place were carried on by the Romans during a long series of 
years. 

The remains of Roman pottery are so numerous on this spot tTiat scarcely 
a barrow-load of cinders is removed but it contains several fragments; 
though very rarely are any vessels found entire. 

Several coins have been discovered, principally the second brass, of Nero, 
Vespasian, and Tetricus — and a fragment, much oxidized, of one of Dioclesian. 
Some coins have undergone the action of fire, and cannot be identified. The 
coins of Vespasian are of common occurrence. Several remains of pottery, 
glass, pieces of sheel;-l«ad full of nail-holes, with fragments of wood adhering, 
a quantity of broken bricks, and di-stilus have been dug up. 

From all evidence that has been obtained it would appear that the 
Romans were but imperfectly acquainted with the art of smelting ores. The 
most extensive ironworks carried on by the Romans in this country were 
those in Gloucestershire, So large were these works, and so imperfect the 
smelting, that in the sixteenth and following centuries the ironmasters, 
instead of digging for ore, resorted to the beds of scoriae for their principal 
supply of metal. The scoriaj of Marefield retain a far greater i)roportion of 
metal than the cinders of other beds in the neighbourhood, and are, on that 
account, much more* valuable for the purpose of road-making. 

Roman remains have also been found at Sedlescombe and Chiddingly. 

Iromwas wrought by the Britons before the conquest of Julius Caesar. 
They must have used iron tools to construct their chariots and the formid- 
able scythes ; and Caesar tolls us their currency was principally iron rin^s. 

The earliest actual record of the iron-trade in the south is contained in 
the murage grant made by Henry III. to the town of Lewes. This grant, 
dated 1266, empowers the inhabitants to levy the toll of one penny on every 
cartload of iron, and one halfpenny on each horse-load carried through the 
town, 

A letter, written between the years 1233-1244, to Ralph, Bishop, of 
Chichester, by his steward, Simon de Senliz, appears to militate dgainst the 
existence of the iron-trade — at least in the western part of Sussex — at that 
period. It relates to an order from the Bishop to one, II. de Rynarst, for 
the purchase of iron (“x mureas de minntoferro, si inveniri potest sive autem, 
marcas de grosso, et v mureas de minnto ferro") to bo procured in the 
neighbourhood of Gloucester, and thence conveyed to the domus, hospitis 
at Winchester. This order would scarcely have been necessary, if the iron- 
works which — in the next century — we find within a few miles of Chichesier 
had then been in operation. The letter was anyng the Tonoer MSS. No. 7 7 : 
now removed to the Record Office. 

a payment was made to Master Henry, of LeweS, for the iron- 
tpmb of Henry III. in Westminster Abbey, . Some yeaii 
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previously, probably the same Master Henry was employed in constructing 
the ironwork ^or ttfe King’s chamber. 

Iron appears to have been smelted in St. Leonard's Forest in the reign 
of Edward I., the works being carried on by the Crown. 

In 1300, according to Stowe, the ferrones or ironmongers made com- 
plaint to Elia Russell, Mayor of London, that the smiths of the Wealds 
brought in the iron for wheels much too short, to the great loss of the iron- 
trade. All the manufactured iron appears to have been brought to London 
by water, oWing to the impassable state of the roads. 

In 13th of Edward II., Peter de Walsham furnished the King with 3,000 
horseshoes and 29,000 nails for his expedition against the Scots. 

The house returns for the parish of Lynch, in Western Sussex, prove the 
existence of the iron-trade there in 1342. It also affords an early instance of 
metals being subject to tithes: “Item dioimen ferri ecclesi® practictae valet 
per annum decern solidi.” The rector likewise received ten shillings for the 
tithe of iron ore.* . , 

Mr. Lower contributes the following : “ The oldest specimen of this iron 
manufacture is a cast-iron slab, with an ornamental cross and inscription in 
relief which exist in Burwash Church. 

“ The trade continued to increase during the fifteenth century ; andirons, 
and chimney-backs, of great taste were manufactured. The series of Sussex 
andirons range from the end of the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 

“There are some old banded guns of wrought-iron preserved in the 
Tower of London, dating as far back as the reign of Henry VI. ; evidently of 
Sussex manufacture, where the first iron cannons cast in England were 
manufactured (1543). 

“ The manufacture of heavy ordnance caused the iron-trade to increase 
so rapidly that several of the Sussex families became enriched, and assumed 
the rank of gentry. 

“ About 1587 the ironmasters were in the habit ofsmuggling their cannon 
abrbad, upon the discovery of which they were all summoned by the Earl of 
Warwick up to London, who made arrangements that only a certain number 
of guns should be cast, which were to be sold to such merchants ‘ as my 
lord or his deputy should name.’ These commands, however, do not appear 
to have been much regarded. 

“During the' seventeenth century the iron-trade of Sussex was at its 
greatest prosperity. The reason of its decrease was the insuflSciency of fuel, 
which made the iron more expensive than in districts where coal was 
abundant."t 

PL UMBA go . — ^Tradition informs us that the first discovery of the valu- 
able deposits of plumbago in Cumberland was made by the uprooting, in a 
storm, of a large ash-tree, growing upon the spot where “ the grand pipe ” 
re9.ched the surface, lying between Farey's and Gill Level. We have no 
satisfactory account of the original discovery of the Borrbwdale Plumbago, 
liie following is from Mr. Otleys work. { 

♦ Dalkway’s “RapeofChicheateV’ p. 300. ,u, 

t Notes front Mr. Mark Antony Lower, M.A„ F.S.A.r on the iron of Siftsex. , 
Contribution to Literature, Historical, Antiquarian, and Metrical.” John Rujfsdl Smith. 'X^ndoti. 

X « Account pf the Black-lead Mina in Bonrowdalct” By-W. Otley. 
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‘ "The manor of Boirowdftle belonged to the Abbey of Furness, Which, at - 
the dissolution of the monasteries in the reign of Henry'VIIl., fell to the 
Crown, and was granted to William Whitmore and Jonas Verdon by 
James I. The grant also included the ‘ Wad Holes and Wad, commonly 
called Hack cawke, of the yearly rent or value of 15s. 4d.' It was sold by 
William Whitmore and Jonas Verdon to Wilfrid Lawson, and others, of 
Borrowdale, with a reservation, ‘ Except the wad-holes and wad, commonly 
called black-cawke, within the commons of Seatoller, br elsewhere within 
the commons and wastes of the said manor.’ On account of this reservation 
the wad, or black-lead mine, has ever since been held separate from the 
other royalties of the manor. In 1876 half of it was held by shareholders 
and the other half belonged to Henry Banks, Esq., M.P. 

“ The mine has been opened in different places where the wad has pro- 
bably appeared at the surface. It Aas only been worked at intervals, and 
when a sufficient quantity was procured to answer the demands for a few 
years, the mine was canefully closed up till that stock was reduced. 

" On opening one of the old workings in 1 769, it was found to have been 
carried to a great extent without the help of gunpowder ; and this vein being 
pursued to the depth of one hundred yards and upwards, much inconvenience 
was experienced in working it ; to obviate which, in the year 1798, an adit, 
or level, was begun in the side of the hill, which, at the length of two 
hundred yards, communicated with the bottom of the old workings. Through 
this level the water passes off,iand the produce is brought out to be dressed, 
and on its mouth a house is built, where, when the mine is open the 
overseer dwells, and the workmen are undressed and examined as they pass 
to and from work. 

" This mountain consists principally of that kind of rock called grey- 
wack4. A. stratum of a darker-coloured stone runs through it, containing 
more iron, the joints strongly tinged with oxide of iron. This is traversed in 
various directions by strings, or small veins, exhibiting tracps of wad, and 
it is generally at the intersection of two of these veins that the valudble 
bellies are met with, in one of which, opened in 1803, upwards of 500 casks 
of the best quality were procured, containing about one hundredweight and 
a quarter each, besides a greater quantity of an inferior sort. Since that 
time two of these bellies have been met with, which have produced about 
100 casks each. ' 

" It comes from the mine in various pieces of an irregular shape, and of 
various sizes, some weighing a few pounds, but the greater quantity tn 
smaller pieces. It requires no smelting or refining : the pieces are only 
cleared from any stony or extraneous matter which may adhere to them, and 
assorted according to the different fineness and sizes. 

“An Act was passed 25th George II. cap. 16, by which an unlawful 
entering of any mine, or wad-hole, or wad, or black-cawke, commonly cal^^ed 
black-lead, or unl&wfuUy taking or carrying away any wad, &c. firom thence, 
a$ also the buying or receiving the same, knowing it to be unlawfiilly taken, 
is oiiade felony. In the preamble of this Act, Wad is stated to be necessary 
fb^’dive^ useful purposes, and more particularly in the casting of bomb- 
"sSbehs/t^und sho^and cfujnon-balls.” 

K 2 . 
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The specific gravity of the best wad is to that of water as two to one 
nearly ; the coarser is heavier, as it contains more stony matter.* 

Blacklead is incapable of fusion, and was formerly thought to be incom- 
bustible, but it is found to be a carburet of iron, in the proportion of about 
nine parts carbon to one of iron, and being heated in a crucible with nitre, 
or other substances affording a great quantity of oxygen, its texture is 
weakened, and it is finally decomposed, the carbon disappearing and a 
little ochreous matter being left behind. By keeping it some time immersed 
in melted sulphur, the blacklead becomes impregnated with sulphur, and 
being first reduced into slices of about one-twentieth of an inch in thickness 
(the proper size for pencils), it may be thus brought to the degree of hard- 
ness required. Pencils treated in this way may be known by the sul- 
phureous odour and phosphorercent light emitted on rubbing the point upon 
a moderately heated iron. '' 

“ By an account drawn up in 1804, the stock then on hand was valued at 
;^54,ooo, and the annual consumption about £y,5cio; the best blacklead 
was then sold at 35s. per pound. Since that time the price has been from 
30S. to 45s. per pound, and no doubt the consumption has greatly increased ; 
and this mine, which 200 years ago was valued at 15s. 4d., has lately, on 
assessing the property-tax, been estimated at 2,700 a year." 

Hutchinsonf writes : “ Tlicre are two workings ; the lower one is about 
340 yards above the level of the sea, the upper one about 390 yards ; the 
perpendicular depth of the lower is about "105 yards, and of the upper 
between 20 and 30 yards. There are no certain marks , on the surface to 
direct the miner to the mineral. The strata of the mountains are very 
irregular and broken, and the blacklead probably was formed in the fissures 
of the rocks. There is no regular stratum of this mineral ; it is met with in 
lumps and irregular masses. The miners generally work through a quantity 
of earth mixed with stones of various kinds, then a species of hard grey 
granite, and after that a dark-blue stone of a softer nature, where they 
sometimes meet with it. Quartz* and crystals are found in the workings. 
The ' rock adjoining to this mineral is sometimes tinged as black as the 
mineral itself, to the depth of two or three feet. The best sort is now 
valued at three guineas a pound. 


• The following ar^ the most reliable analyses ; 
Schrader'* gives the following— 1 


Carbon . 82*25 

Iron protoxide . 5*80 

Silica . , 3*50 

Alumina 2*30 

Oxide of titanium . . . 3*15 


fSilex . . .5*10 

Residue by in- \ Alumina . , i *00 

dneration, colour / Oxides of iron ) 

yellowish brick- J ^ and manganese | ^ 
red. Loss 

100*00 


VANUXKMt— 
Carbon 
. Water 


100*00 


83*37 

I’23 


Dr. Percy analysed a sample for Mr. 
Salmon, which gave — 

Carbon 86*69 

Ash 11*17 

Water 2*14 


(, 

* Bristow’s “ Glossary of Mineralogy/’ 
t ''Philosophical Magazine/’ vpl.Iaviii* p. x6i. 


t Hulphinson’s "History of Cumber^Kl," yol. ih p, 212. 1794. 
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“October, 1792, The wad mines were very unsuccesi|^ for some years 
past ; but in the last year they met with blacklead again in a pretty large 
quantity, but of the inferior quality, of which, in a short time, the miner pro* 
cured about five tons. The mineral is described as lying in the mine in 
form resembling a tree. It bath a body, or root, and veins or branches fly 
from it in different directions ; the root, or body, is the finest blacklead, and 
the branches at the extremity the worst the further they fly. The veins, or 
branches, sometimes shoot out to the surface of the ground. It is sometimes 
found in slops, or floats, in a body without branches. A blue rock lies on 
each side of the mineral, and sometimes there is a wet sludge between the 
rock and the blacklead. The metal in the low mine lies in two veins, one 
crossing the other ; where they cross is the main body, and the best black- 
lead ; and these veins fall perpendicularly for sixty fathoms in depth, the 
blue rocks on each side. At the end of sixty fathoms they found the end of 
the cross vein, and a large sop of the mineral, which came out as if it had 
been in a wrought basm, the form of the rock and qf the blacklead were so 
equal.” 

There is a vein of plumbago which has b&en slightly worked occurring in 
the Bannerdale Lode. Hardly any good plumbago has been found in this 
vein ; most of that which was obtained was of the grate-polishing quality. 
This vein runs east and west. . 

Mr. G. K, Crosthwaitc, of Keswick,* states : “ The mine has eight 
stages, thirty veins, eight pijles, and four great sops or bunches of wad, 
or plumbago, as it is usually called. In Winkles pipe, at the meeting of 
the veins, a sop was discovered in 1812, which produced 87 casks of 
best lead for pencils, and 495 casks of coarse lead, in all 582. The 87 
casks of best lead alone would realise ;^24,36o. The grand pipe, which 
was th5 one discovered by the uprooting of an ash-tree, was wrought to 
the depth of 64 yards to the top of Harrison’s pipe. In 1778 no fewer 
than 417 casks, containing about 70 lbs. each, of the best quality, were 
extracted; this at 30s. per lb. would amount to ;^43>785. There were 
besides two other openings of this pipe in the ten years ending 1788. In ^ 
1802-3 Dixon’s pipe was discovered, when ore to the value of _^98,742 was 
got. So valuable a mine needed more than ordinary protection. Conse- 
quently an Act of Parliament was passed enacting that any one breaking 
into the mine, or picking wad or black-cawke at the rubbish-heaps Would be 
guilty of felony. Notwithstanding, some blacklead did find Its way to 
Keswick, and Jews came regularly to the I George Hotel to buy it. The 
owners had all the mineral taken to London, and monthly sales were held 
at their warehouse only. Thus any sold privately in the country must have 
been got dishonestly, except scattered pieces, which were not unfrequently 
found in the beds of the streams washed do;vn by the floods. Great care 
was taken to gu^rd the mine. A house was built over the entrance And 
guards slept there with firearms. When the ore was taken to London in.the 
»X*hdrs& waggon then used by carriers, ha]jf-a-dozen men, "armed with 
blunderbusses, slept in the warehouse with the precious load, and guarded it 
on its, wity as far as Kendal. The present worthy steward of the mine is the 
“Oti Bonovdsle.” . Communicated to the Cumberland Assotiatiotts, June, 1875, ^ 
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fourth of the name who has held the office with great reputation for integrity 
and ability. * His great-grandfather, Thomas Dixon, came from Langdale 
one hundred and fifty years ago, and his descendants have continued in 
office till the present time. * The mine is now being reopened, and it is 
hoped that it will be a profitable undertaking for all concerned. This is 
the only plumbago which can be made into pencils to stand a point in its 
natural state, and is the purest and best in the world.” Elsewhere Mr. Cros- 
thwaite tejls us, “The plumbago mines were wrought in the reign of 
Elizabeth by some of the German miners, who also wrought the copper 
mines in Newlands.” 

Since this was written the author has been favoured with the loan of a 
remarkable report, made by Farey, the full title of which is below.* 

“The preliminaiy, or First lieport, which I (John Farey) had the honour 
to make and deliver to Mr. Bankes, on the 17th September, 1818, in a small 
quarto, sewed in a paper cover, is said to contain several inaccuracies, which 
are to be corrected in this second report. This report i^ divided into seven 
parts, in which the underground and surface workings are all described, and 
an account given of i\ie pipes, sops of wad, glazes of wad, aiid sludge.” 

Five old plans and sections are then enumerated. 

The sketch, by Mr. Harrison, in September, 1789. 

The plan, without a name or date, sent to Mr. Bankes in the spring of 1 792. 

A plan, by Joseph Saint, in 1796 (said to be very confused). 

Two plans, planned in 1794 by J. Foulkes, from diallings and measure- 
ments taken in 1778 and 1791, by Thomas Temperley and Thomas Kent. 
In these the old meri’s workings are especially referred to, but we gather no 
information as to the date of these workings. 

Very elaborate descriptions of the workings, old and new, are given, and 
the diallings are most clearly and cautiously laid down. One, point especially 
calls for attention. All the plans and sections are drawn with especial 
reference to the magnetic north, and the variation of the needle is given to 
the day upon which each plan ' was constructed. Mine surveyors should 
profit by this. 

Farey advises that no further surface workings should be undertaken, 
and in giving his reasons for this, he describes conditions which give a good 
general idea of, .the old workings. He writes as follows: “The three 
instances of sops of wad actually reaching up to the surface of the rock, and 

• A second Report, accompanied by four large Maps, Plans, and Sections (rolled in a tin case), and 
containing herein particular Plans and Sections, Lists, Statements, and Descriptions of all the 
workings of the 

WAD MINE, 

ot Mine of Graphite, Plumbago, or Black Lead, situate on the N.W. of the village of Seathwaite, in 
the Manour of Borrowdale (of which Manour a general map is included), in the Parish of Cross- 
THWAiTE, in the County of Cumberland, Belonging to Henry Bankes, Esq., of Kingston Hail, 
Dorset, and at present occupied by himself and others as a Company of Lessees, under a Lease from him 
whiqh expires July, i860. 

^ Accompanied also by a Supplement and Index to the Booh of Directions^ which was delivered to the 
resi^nt Agent on the spot, in Janu^, 1820, as to the future conduct of the several Departments of the 
business of the ihine, and a scries of Drifts and Risings, which are recommended to be succeniv^ 
undertaken in search of new Sops of wad. 

By Mr. John FARBY, Sen., » 

- Mjbwral Sumyor and Engineer, ^ 

31st October, 182 l Howland Str^t, l.ohd9i). 

A raanuscr^t b<mk of tHdi Maps, Flomr, oitd ntmittona Sect^^ 
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the recent circumstances of the wad in Grisdalds fife haying reached within 
sixteen yards of the surface, would still seem to justify an expectation that . 
other valuable sops might yet be discovered by surface trials ; but, consider- 
ing how extensive a search the miners of early times made, when the jiush^ 
itig, or washing away of the alluvia or surface soil that took place in order 
effectually to examine the rock, whereof the Seven Gills are a memorial, 
considering also the large space trenched or dug and turned over quite down 
to the rock in search of lumps of Jhfbe wad, as is recorded ; these, and the 
dangers and difficulties which would attend fresh discoveries of wad on the 
surface, all concur in showing the propriety of the opinion and advice. . . . 
that no further open surface trials ought to be undertaken.” 

'J'hese surface trials were no doubt made by the Germans, and with this 
feeling a largo fissure has been called the Girmaiis Vein. It is not easy to 
admit the existence of a real mineral vein in any part of the workings of this 
mine. The irregularity of the deposits, producing “ pipes ” and “ sops of 
wad,” and “ small sops,^' and “ bullets of wad,” precludo the idea of anything 
approaching to the regularity of a fissure vein, although the miners have 
invariably used that term. In 1769 a very large “sop” was discovered, “but 
the number of casks which were anciently got therefrom cannot now b® 
ascertained.” 

“ Ihe Otd Men’s Third Sop was by far the largest one which has been 
found. Tho.date of its discovery was too far back to have been preserved, 
but it is believed to have befin the third sop discovered, and it continued in 
occasional work until the year 1750. 

“ Wickersley’s Sop was discovered in 1769, behind a rider or partition 
of vein stuff. This produced ‘177 ca.sks of that denominated best wad.' The 
coarse wad, which probably would have amounted to 22,j casks, was, with its 
vein Ituff, stowed away on or behind ‘ bunnings ' in the grand pipe, and on 
the next opening of the mine in 1778 the whole of this was ground down to 
coarse powder and thrown away into the stream.” 

In 1778 a sop, called the Great Opening 3 op, was discovered. ’“The 
quantity sent away from this sop to London was 417 casks; besides great 
quantities were pilfed." A statement is made in a note by Farey that several 
men “ sold.wad creditably asserted to have been stolen, to the amount of 
_;^300.” Several men were searched, and they “were all found with wad 
concealed upon them when leaving work.” The mine was ' closed in 
September, 1788, and remained so until 1800. The further consideration, 
therefore, of this remarkable mine, which has been occasionally worked up 
to 1876, is postponed to a future page. 

^ANGAN£SE. — According to Lysons, manganese was first raised in 
Devonshire about the year 1770, at Upton Pyne, near Exeter; the ore firom 
' which, with two other mines of less consequence, at Newton Saint Cyres, 
is said to have supplied the whole county. . , 

At Doddescombleigh, at Ashton, at Christow, and other places in that 
: n^hbourhood this mineral has been worked^ 

In 1815 the mines in the neighbourhood of Launceston and Tavistock 
wei^^ discovered and worked. The return of the produ^ion ot Manganese 
. tons, and in 18.81^ 2,884 tons. 
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Derbyshire produces annually — from about six mines-’—a few small 
parcels of maijganese. 

Wales produced from Nant Uchef, in i88i, 300 tons. 

Waravickshire. — Manganese was first obtained in Warwickshire at 
Hartshill, on the estate of T. L. Ludford, Esq., of Ainsley Hall, about two miles 
from Atherstone. A man of the name of Hankinson has since found this 
mineral in his land, which adjoins Ainsley, and raised a considerable 
quantity. A man called Davis has also raised some, and sold it at a good 
price to the' bleachers in Lancashire. The soil in the neighbourhood is 
chiefly a red clay, and the manganese usually occurs in detached pieces^ 
distributed through the clay, from one to eight feet below the surface, 
weighing from one pound to fifty or sixty pounds each. 

Ireland. — From Glandorethe following quantities have been obtained: — 


1877 . . . 


. 50 tons. 

1878 

. 

50 

1879 


40 „ 

1880 

. 

100 ,, 

1881 

. 

. 250 „ 


ANTIMONY. — ^The production of antimony has been small in Corn- 
wall — from j-o to 30 tons per annum. In the three years from 1778 Cornwall 
produced 120 tons. The mine at Endelion produced as follows : — 

Wheal Boys. Endelion— in 1774 19 o at o per tpa 

•> 177s 40 o » 1° » 

„ >. I 77 <> '36 o .. 14 

95 o 

The expense of getting this antimony, exclusive of driving an adit to the 
mine, has been less than one-third the amount of its produce. 

TAVenty-five tons of antimony was obtained from a mine at Saltash, 
belonging to Mr. Thomas Reed and partners. Antimony has also been 
“raised in St. Austell parish — at Howton in St. Stephen’s — and in a place 
called by Dr. Woodward, Barbary, and in St. Kew parish. 

Somerset (N.W. quarter). — Only a few specimens. 

Devonshire.-^A few tons only have been raised in this county. 

COBALT.— NLx. Beauchamp, of Pengreep, in Cornwall, in driving an 
adit through some part of his estate in Gwennap, discovered a lode of three 
feet breadth, which contained a branch of “ real cobalt.” It did not hold 
in depth, and was soon abandoned. The .Society of Arts, in i754»ga'Ve 
Mr. Beauchamp their premium of thirty guineas for the best cobalt then 
discovered in England. 

At Wheal. Trugo, near St. Columb, in a copper mine, ^ small vein of 
cobalt was found from four to six inches wide ; it was estimated as worth ;£6o 
per ton, but little -was, howeveif, sold. 

Dokoath mine produced a small quantity of this mineral.,, Dudnance, in 
lllogan, yielded a Uttle very good cobalt. Pons-a-Hootk^ Perran-Arwoth?!, 
was worked for cobidt and nickel, for a year or two, and then abandoned. 
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Wheal Sparnon, near Redruth, produced much cobalt about the yeafs 
1815-17. This was of a high character. “ 

Hawke’s Point copper mine, in Lelant, near St. Ives, has been found to 
produce arsenical pyrites, which contains both cobalt and nickel. 

The Wherry mines, near Penzance, produced some cobalt, and it is said to 
have been manufactured at Newlyn into smalts. 

Cobalt ore was found at Alderley Edge, in Cheshire, and a manufacture 
of smalts was carried on for some years, but ultimately abandonod. 

BISMUTH. — ^When in 1754 they found cobalt in the lands of Francis 
Beauchamp, Esq., in Gwennap, bismuth was discovered associated with it. 
Borlase says : “ This bismuth was quite thrown away till the learned and 
sagacious Dr. J. Albert Schlosser, F.R.S., came to view it, September 8th, 
1755, who extracted the cobalt tint for glass* and smalts, and preserved the 
bismuth. We call bismuth ‘ tin glass.’ ” 

I have received, wl^n resident at Falmouth, large lumps of bismuth, said 
to have been collected from the waste-heaps at Dolcoath mine. I obtained 
from a IVIr. Cumow a lump of bismuth, which he found in a stream flowing 
down a valley about two miles west of Penzance, near a “ Jews' house,” 
several feet under accumulations of peat. 

This metal has also been found in St. Just and at St. Ives. 

MOL YBDENA, Borlase says, was found “ at a work in Cambame called 
Huel Crofty.” I have seen fine specimens of molybdena found on the waste- 
heaps of the United mines in Gwennap. 

URAAVUAI. -The only mine in Cornwall which, until within the last 
few years, was known to contain the oxide of uranium was that called 
Carharrack, which was situated about two miles nearly south of .St. Die (St. 
Day). Mr. W. Phillips thus describes some specimens : “ The crystals on 
a specifhen from that mine in my possession are tabular, of a green colour, 
and transparent! except such of them as are partially or wholly coated by a 
deposition of an ochreus substance similar to that termed gossan by „ the 
minor. .... On many of the crystals have been deposited numerous minute 
cubes of a light green colour, which, as there is a considerable deposition of 
cubic arsenical iron in a cavity of the same specimen, I consider to bo that 
substance rather than the oxide of uranium." * 

In 1805 Mr. Phillips found oxide of uranium on the refuse-heaps of 
Tin Croft mine, near Camborne. The crystals were found for thc^most^art 
well defined, and some of them are accompanied by Mack pecherz (the uran. 
oxyant6 of Hauy). These were found at about 90 fathoms from the surfa.ee 
in a copper vein. 

Mr. Phillips also obtained beautiful and well-defined crystals from Tol- 
cam mine, about two miles north of Carharrack. The veins in Tolcarn 
afforded little or no copper. The uranium was found in one of tliem at about 
30 fathoms from the surface. 

In, Wheal Jewel specimens of red oxide of copper were covered with 
numerous minute tabular crystals of the oxide ?)f uranium of a light green 
colour ; -^d a specimen from Stenna-Gwyn^ near St, Austell, Wavelite, has 

« iihe OxiHe of Uraai)iin.” By Williont Phillips. ('* Tr^psactioiu of the Qeological Society/' 
♦oLtii libs. . - • . ' ’ 
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deposited upon it crystals, of the oxide of uranium of a light yellow colour. 
But by far th6 finest specimens of this mineral were found at Gunnis Lake 
copper mine in 1811-12, near Calstock, many of them more than half an inch 
in diameter. 

Within late years pitchblende {uranium protoperoxide) has been 
obtained from Wheal Edward and Botallack, St. Just, Wheal Trenwith, 
Wheal Providence, Wheal Basset, Wheal Balen, Tolcarne, Pednandrea 
[mamillary), Roskrow, United Ponsanooth, and a few other mines. The little 
that has been obtained found purchasers at about ^26 4s. 4d. per ton. 

STRONTlAN.—'hla.s&e^ of sulphate of strontian have frequently been 
found in the New Red Sandstone of the counties of Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire. Near Wickwar, Charfield Green, and the northern brow of 
Tortworth Hill, where a small patch qf the New Red clay marl covers 
the line of Calcareous Conglomerate that surrounds that hill, beautiful 
samples of this mineral have been found. They qrex discovered also in the 
Keeper’s Ridge, in which also exists a bed of fine white granularly-foliated 
gypsum. The general distribution of sulphate of strontian in this part of 
the kingdom is remarkable. Near Bristol it has been found at Pyle Hill 
in the Carboniferous Limestone. At Cromhall, Mr. Weaver observed it in 
the Slate-Clay of the Coal formation. It occurs plentifully in.the Calcareous 
Conglom^ate, the Magnesian Limestone, and the New Red clay marl. In 
the Lias Limestone it is found in the Aust Pa^ssage, Clifton, ahd also on the 
Somerset coast near Watchet and at Berkeley. In the whole succession 
of formations, from the transition beds up to the Lias Limestone, strontian is 
found. It appears to be wanting only in the Old Red Sandstone. In 
Yorkshire, strontian is found at Scotton Moor, and on the Nidd near 
Knaresborough. In Glamorganshire, South Wales, it occurs op Barry 
Island, eight miles from Cowbridge. Strontian derives it,s ordinary name 
from the well-known district in Scotland. It is also found in Carlton Hill, 
Edinburgh ; at Elgin ; and pale-blue specimens of Celcstine (from Ccelestis, 
slgr-blue) at Haddington, and near Inverness. 


♦ Geological Observations in Part of Gloucester and Somersetshire.’* By Thomas Weaver. 
(‘‘Transactions of the Geological Society,” Second Series, vol. i. p. 317.) 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE ROCKS OF MINTNO DISTRICTS AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
JMETALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS. 

The distribution of metalliferous ore deposits over the surface of the British 
Islands claims our close attention. These deposits appear to be scattered 
irregularly, s^^metimes in rocks of one age, sometimes in those of another. 
Not unfrequently they are fotind distributed in strata differing not only in 
geological age, but in physical condition and also in chemical composition. 
From these circumstances it has too often been assumed that there is no 
rule upon which reliance can be placed, by which the miner may be guided 
in his search for mineral treasures. The uneducated toiler after subterranean 
wealth* following without examination in the footsteps of his fathers, satisfies 
himself with industriously digging into the earth, rather pleased than other- 
wise with the phrase, It is only hy cutting the ground that the metal is found ; 
thus admitting his ignorance of the operation of any law ; the miner 
sagaciously declaring of any metallic ore, that where it isy thc^e it isJ* 
The consequence of this is, that actual mining gives us but little" 
evidence, over long periods of time, of any practical advance. The miner, 
notwithstanding the solitary nature of his labour, is by his training a 
good observer. His often anxious search for the indications of the mineral 
for which he delves leads him to observe minute peculiarities, which 
would, if recorded, be of really considerable value, and form eventually a 
system by which the minor’s younger brethren might be guided. But it is a 
rule with the untrained mind to treasure every truth as a mystery, to be 
carefully guarded for individual use only. Experience has often well stored 
an individual mind with valuable facts, but these are rarely recorded. The 
miner trusts to ijis memory, and when he dies, all the results of a long expe- 
rience die with him. The son has to begin where the father began, and this 
is repeated from generation to generation : consequently there has been no 
advance. A better system is happily beginning to prevaiL Several attempts 
teye430en made to give the more intelligent of the young miners instruction 
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in those branches of science which have a direct bearing upon the varied 
operations in which they are engaged. In Cornwall, the late Sir Charles 
Lemon established, and supported for some years, a mining school at Truro, 
but that was eventually abandoned, the experiment not being successhiL The 
author of this volume thought that the cause of this failure could be traced to 
the fact that the miner could not afford to visit the school in Truro. He 
therefore, in 1858, proposed that classes should be formed in the mining 
centres themselves, and that trained teachers should regularly visit these, 
and give the required instruction to the miners, in their hours of rest, and 
in immediate proximity to their homes. The experiment was commenced 
by a public meeting held on October 26th, 1859. Classes were organised 
in all parts of Cornwall and in Western Devon, and on the ist February, 
1861, the first general meeting was held. In some districts the classes have 
been well attended ; in others th*ey have unpriced well for a season, and then 
they have been allowed to die out.. A great many of the students who 
attended the “Miners’ Association,” however, distinguished themselves, and 
are filling important positions at home and abroad. The subject of scientific 
instruction will form matter for sjprious consideration in the last division of 
this volume* 

It must be admitted that the process of introducing a system by which 
observed phenomena connected with the physics and chemistry of rock for- 
mation, and of the depositions of metalliferous ores, is slowly making satis- 
factory way. The establishment of the “Mirjing Institute”** in Cornwall 
is of good omen. Mining agents are induced to read papers on technical 
subjects, and these, being brought forward, are carefully discussed by the 
members at the meetings. Technical instruction in schools and colleges is 
also producing promising results. The advantages of those attempts belong 
properly to the consideration of the mining of the future. , 

With these remarks, let us advance to our legitimate inquiry. Are there 
any natural conditions known to be in operation in the Earth’s crust 
to which we can trace the phenomena of mineral deposits? Can such 
phenomena be used in guiding the miner to the discovery of productive ore 
•deposits? 

If we examine the maps of the Geological Survey on which the mineral 
veins are marked, it will be seen that the ores of the useful metals are 
generally gathered 'into groups in special districts. Cornwall and Western 
Devon, forming one of the most important of our mining regions, demands 
our first consideration. .A few miles westward from Exeter we reach the first 
group of metalliferous mines. The lead mines known as Frank Mills, the 
Wheal * Exmouth, and a few others, are here gathered together. As is not 
uncommon, in each of the mines named, the deeper portions of the veins 
passed from lead into iron, in the form of spathose iron ore. In the Teign 
Valley a laige deposit of barytes has been found. Similar conditions 
prevkil with the lead and barytes mines of the Northern English counties. 

* Throughout this voluftie the tem^ ** Wheal” will be used. In the "liCiner^ Statistics of the ., 
United Kingdom ” I have constantly employed, since 1847, the tenii''‘Huel,” which is ondoubtedly Uw ' 
ancient Cornish term-signifying a mine or mioeial work— but the jowniption “ Wheal ” is .SO nnde*^ 
vietlngly used by aU, that uttte is no reason why I should any longer endesvottr to bring the older tens 
into nse again. i ,, ... 
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Lead ore has also been found in North Devon, , in the neighbourhood of 
Ilfracombe and of Combe Martin. ♦ 

Afew miles westward of theBxmouth lead district, “lodes" ^heterm used 
in Western England for mineral veins) of several kinds of iron ore are found, 
especially near Ilsington; and close to Ashburton are some large deposits of 
ochre and umber. In the immediate neighbourhood of Buckfastleigh valtt- , 
able deposits of copper ore have been discovered, and at one place rather 
extensively worked. Advancing still westward to the neighbourhood of 
Plympton, we have the Old Bottle Hill and other tin mines, — ^producing also 
small quantities of copper ore, in the neighbourhood of Hemerdon Ball,— ••but 
these are not now worked, except for the arsenical pyrites at Wheal Mary 
Hutchings, from which considerable quantities of arsenic are being sublimed. 

As already stated, manganese has been found and worked on the eastern 
side of Dartmoor, and similar deposits have been discovered from time to 
time on the western borders, especially in the neighbourhood of Milton Abbot 
and Launceston. On ith^ banks of the Tavy several mines of good argentic 
ferous galena have been explored, and in the neighbourhood of Tavistock 
there have existed some of the most remarjtable veins of copper ore which 
have ever been found. The district extending from Tavistock westward to 
the Tamar may be regarded as a rich copper-bearing locality, and this 
peculiarity extends on the western side of the river as far as Hingston 
Downs. Those mines in nearly all cases yield also a small (Quantity of 
tin. A peculiar tract of country in the neighbourhood of Harrowbarrow 
has been remarkable for mines which have produced considerable quantities 
of silver ore ; and ht Wheal Duchy, near Callington, a course of silver ore worth 
£ 200 a fathom was found, and Wheal Brothers in the same locality gave 
at one time great promise as a silver mine. .Some few mines in Mid Corn- 
wall and in the western district have also produced silver ores. At Crinnis 
Fahlerz was foqnd, and small quantities of silver ore are now (1882) being 
raised. At Herland mine, in Gwinnear, several thousand pounds’ worth of 
argentiferous ores were obtained about half a century since. Dolcoath at one 
time gave promise of being rich in silver, but the deposits have only pro- 
duced about two thousand pounds' worth, and no more silver ore of any 
consequence has been discovered. 

In the neighbourhood of Liskeard, in the parish of Menheniot, some 
important lead mines have been productive, and there is every probability 
that explorations now in progress will prove to be further successful. The 
copper mines on and around the Caradon Hills have been very rich and 
enduring. In the Granite masses near the Cheesewring many productive tin 
mines have been discovered. The moors extending from Bodmin to St. Austell 
have yielded large quantities of tin from the alluvial deposits, and some 
important tin mines have also been worked in the district. An extension of 
the peculiarities of the St. Austell district is found stretching away westward, 
but. the deposits have proved generally poor, and there are many rinprobuc- 
tiye spots. The lead-producing district of St. Newlyn East — in which we 
fiud.,fhe important mines of East Wheal Rose, of Old Shepherds, and Caigol 
• -r%ppealS8. to extend with but little variation to the Chivertfin parish and its 
nei^bourhood, where some valuable lead mines^have been worked. These 
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may be traced on to the great iron lode in Perranzabula, where, in connec- 
tion with, but beneath the spathose and brown iron ore, large deposits of 
zinc ore have’ been worked, and several strings of silver lead ore with some 
nativer silver discovered. The parish of St. Agnes has been especially rich in 
tin mines, and indeed all the clilfs around that parish and on to Perranzabula 
afford striking examples of ancient tin workings. The Great St. George 
mine and others near Perran-Porth have proved productive of copper, and at 
Wheal Prudence copper lodes may, at low water, still be observed running 
out under llie sea. 

All the country from St. Agnes to Redruth, and onwards to Camborne, 
has provetl peculiarly rich in mineral deposits. In this and in the Gwennap 
district mining has been carried on more extensively than in any other part 
of the United Kingdom, and it may be distinguished as the most highly 
mineralised tract of country in these islfinds. In these mines tin, copper 
zinc ore, blende (or the Black Jack of the Cornish miners), and pyrites have 
been found in vast abundance. Wolfram has also been worked, and the 
rarer minerals, cobalt, nickel, molybdena, &c., found. 

Extending from this imporjtant piece of country towards the south, 
we have a remarkable series of tin mines, some of them, especially the 
Wheal Vor series, being the richest ever discovered. Copper ore has also 
been found, and in the mines near the south coast, Wheal Rose and Wheal 
Penrose have given lead ores very rich in silver. The latter mine, espe- 
cially, has been productive, according to the tradition of tv/o centuries, of 
very argentiferous lead ore. On the coast, advancing towards Marazion, 
some rich deposits of copper have been worked. Near Penzance, in the 
parishes of Madron and Sancreed, large tin mines have long existed. Indeed, 
Ding Dong tin mine is probably one of the oldest mines to be found in this 
country — possibly in Europe. 

The St. Just district, rich in its copper and tin mines, is distinguished by 
many peculiarities, which will form the subject of future consideration. 

Such is an outline sketch of the great mining district of Western Eng- 
land, and before we leave it, it is important that we should institute a 
careful examination of some of the natural phenomena developed by the 
mining explorations of the district. 

We find that the prevailing rocks from Dartmoor to St. Just (the Land's 
End) are Granite arid Killas, or Clay-Slate, with here and there masses of 
Greenstone and frequently veins of Elvan. 

Although mineral deposits will be found in all those rocks, and some- 
times disseminated through them, yet, as a rule, the most productive portions 
of the lodes will be found near the junctions of two dissimilar rocks. The 
Granite hill of Cam Brea, surrounded by a wide area of Clay-Slate, is a 
striking example of these conditions. On this hill and around it — near the 
junction of these rocks — are some of the most valuable of our mines ; and 
as extend our examination away from the lines of junction, the mines 
become less frequent, and they certainly are less productive of metalliferous 
ores. ' > 

It may therefore be wken as an established fact, that, in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, fAe junction of dmimil&r. rocks fm a tendency to produce a rich£r 
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dipsit of metalliferous ores than are found in the same rocks at a distance front: 
he function. o , 

To understand, or even to make an approach to any knowledge of the 
cenditions under which lodes or veins are formed, it is necessary that the 
structure of our rock formations should be studied. If we examine with 
attention a geological map, made from a careful survey of the British Isles, 
we cannot but observe a marked distinction between the rocks which occur 
in the eastern counties, and those which distinguish the midland and western 
■ districts of England and the whole of Wales. From Redcar, iA the north- 
west, we see peculiar layers of rock passing irregularly in a direction, nearly 
southward, to Grantham, and then, with a western deviation, striking towards 
Gloucester and the mouth of the Severn. These rocks are— from their system 
of layers — known as Lias. From the banks of the Severn they make several 
westerly extensions, and then stretch away to the southern coast, and reach 
the English Channel about Lyme Regis. The rocks to the eastward of the 
Lias belong to the Oolitlcseries, a.nd to the Cretaceous and Eocene formations ; 
those to the westward being Carboniferous, Devonian, Silurian, and Cam- 
brian rocks. Throughout the whole of the, eastern region there is almost 
an entire absence of those metalliferous minerals, other than iron, which are 
of commercial value. The iron ores — although abundant in Cleveland, in 
Northamptonshire, and in Lincolnshire, and occurring in Oxfordshire and 
the neighbouring counties — have in no case the character of veins or lodes. 

In distinction Vo find, to the westward of the Lias, the Now Red Sandstone 
and Magnesian Limestones, with the extensive Coal Measures, Millstone 
Grit, Carboniferous I-imestone.s, and Shales — presenting evidences of another 
order : mineral veins of lead and other metals occurring to a greater or less 
extent in all of them. To the south and south-west of these rocks, we reach 
the Old Red Sandstone, or Devonian series — and in Leicestershire, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall, Granitic and Greenstone rocks occur, with Felspathic 
Traps and Basalt ; all these rocks presenting, in the last-named counties, 
marked systems of lode formations rich in ores of the useful metals. • 

Thus we learn that to the eastward of the line indicated — that is, from the 
mouth of the Toes, in the north-east, to the coast of Dorsetshire — there is an * 
absence of the metallic ores of lead, copper, tin, and the like, which occur in 
a peculiar way to the westward of that series of rocks which belongs to a com- 
paratively recent period, and are distinguished as Secondary or Mesozoic 
and Tertiary or Cainozoic formations. Iron ores must be excepted — as ferru- 
ginous deposits may occur in the most recent as well as in the oldest rocks. 
We must infer from these facts that there is a definite law — or, probably, a 
set of ^aws — with energies, differing in degree, but acting to a common end, 
whiclt 'deteri^ne the deposition ot the metallic ores in the previously-formed 
fissures p^Mfe^r rocks, from the Upper Lias to the Lower Silurian or even 
possibly Wthd^^hj^ntian Gneiss. 

.We may; conviction that metalliferous matter, either in a state 

of ^rity) W in several peculiar mechanical mixtures, or definite 

d^efiiical t^^ditionsf fiave been disseminated at all ^imes through a certain 
Plafia of 'J0*)g3e , roots differ greatly in their richness, and al^o in the , 

ipetaUi^'substanceg, Attention has naturally been direct^ 
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to the local characteristics by which any especial region is distinguished. 
The “ nature of thfi rocks ” is constantly appealed to by experienced practical 
miners, as evidence of their “ richness ” in metalliferous ores, or of their 
poverty in such. Although the predictions of the observer — founded on the 
amount of his lithological knowledge — may be of very different degrees of ‘ 
value, yet, in nearly all cases, it proves that the evidence given by observa- 
tion is of some real importance, and that it may be, to a certain degree, 
relied upon as a temporary guide. Admitting this, it is necessary that a 
short spacC'should be devoted to a consideration of the primary conditions 
of the metal-bearing rocks, and of the alterations which may have taken 
place in their mineral characters. 

The solid masses which form the superficial strata of the Earth, often 
called the Earth’s crust (a term adopted naturally enough Irom the hypothesis 
that this globe was^at onetime a fluid, possessing a certain amount of homo- 
geneity, the result of igneous action, which slowly cooled from the surface). 
It is useless — especially in a work of this kind — to wander into speculations 
respecting the beginning. Vast mutations, continued through countless ages, 
have constantly been in progress, and the earliest forms of matter have under- 
gone mechanical or chemical changes, by which all the known conditions 
.of rock formation have been produced. In addition to the purely physical 
phenomena, there must have been through all time, as the result of the action, 
either of heat, of electricity, or of chemical influences, vast changes — 
often called metamorphoses — which eventually produced those lithological 
varieties with which we are acquainted. It should, however, be remembered 
that our knowledge is limited to about 4,000 feet beneath the Very surface upon 
which we exist, and that we know nothing of the enormous mass extending 
to the centre of the globe. 

The changes which have taken place are very varied in their character. 
Some rocks are simply formed by the abrasion, or disintegration, of pre- 
viously existing masses, the fine matter worn off being held in cohesion 
by the molecules having been subjected to considerable mechanical force. 
The detrital matter in other cases has been consolidated by some cementing 
substance, such as silica or lime. Many of these have again been disin- 
tegrated by the influences of chemical action. Evidences of convulsive force 
are seen in some. Fragments have been broken off, and these, — sometimes 
water-worn pebbles, — have been agglutinised into conglomerates, or angular 
fragfments have been cemented together, forming breciated masses. 
Other, and not unfrequently vast, strata have been exposed to the influences 
of heated masses of igneous rocks which have been protruded through them. 

GRANITE or MOORSTONE. — ^The first is a modern name given to 
this rock by Italian writers — Granita, i.e. e grants composita. The parts of 
Granite are not homogeneous, but are different concretions of quartz and 
mica. Such is the definition of Granite given by Pryce in his “ Minera- 
logia.” The same author continues as follows : “ The varieties in the west 
of England are of five sorts — ^the white, the dove-coloured, the yellow, the 
red or Oriental granite, and the black or true Cornish. Either of these as a 
stratum is called a Hard grouan comitry (in the Swedish tongue, Graberg 
and Grusten). Grouan strata are disposed for tin, which in such situations 
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is generally of a rich quality, or cannot long b© sought after or wrought in 
its ^most impregnable walls. They are seldom likely fftr copper ore, and 
were long thought to be wholly adverse to that mineral, till tne great mine 
of Tresavean proved that rule exceptionable." * 

Of the varieties of ordinary Granite Mr. Joseph Came remarks t: “ With 
respect to the more particular and local varieties of Granite, to describe them 
would be an endless task. They are almost as many as all the possible com- 
binations of its three (or, including shorl, we may say its four) constituent 
substances can give rise to.” • 

There are, however, four varieties of Granite which have more especially 
some relation to mineral productions, i. A variety, which may be called 
porphyritic Granite, is studded throughout with large ciystals of felspar. 
2. A variety which deserves notice from the almost uniform minuteness of 
the grains of which it is composed. This Granite prevails on the sides of 
Pcrtinncy Hill in St. Just, and on the northern edge of .Dartmoor, not far 
from Oakhampton. 'A third variety is formed of a conglomerate of 
large crystals, and frequently irr a state approaching disintegration. Much 
of this is seen in St. Just, and at Stenna-Gwyn in St. Stephens, St. Austell. 
A schorlaceous variety constitutes the fourth. It is abundant in St. Just and 
Sennen, and is extensively scattered over various parts of Cornwall and 
Devon. • 

The following remarks, derived from Mr. J. Carnc, place the rocks 
of St. Just a*ftd their relation to the mineral veins in a very satisfactory 
view : “ The Granite ridge or junction takes place at Cape Corn- 
wall, and continues through St. Just district, where it is plainly to be 
seen again at Pendoen fishing cove, the distance of two miles, and at 
the Gurnard’s Head and at Wicca Pool in Zennor. The junction is 
nowhere more than half a mile inland throughout the. whole district. 
The mineral lode, in passing through the junction, generally improves 
in value, and frequently very rich deposits of tin and copper are found 
following the dip of the Granite, or, as it is termed, riding the junction. 
Generally speaking, the Killas in the cliff is a mixture of Clay-Slate, extremely 
hard, with patches of Greenstone and Hornblende Slate, denser and of finer* 
grain where it joins the Granite. Whenever the lodes come in contact with 
any of these patches, or cross a course of Greenstone, they invariably become 
small and poor, frequently being nothing more than a small leader, just 
sufiicient to guide the miner, on the course of the lode. When the Kilhis of 
St. Just contains a mixture of quartz and mica it is considered very favour- 
able for mineral. The brown Killas is hard, and contains more tin than 
copper. The pale blue variety generally accompanies the rich lodes of 
copper. The miners apply the word Killas to Clay-Slate, micaceous Slate, 
and hornblende Slate if it is soft. Clay-Slate of the hardest degree is, strictly 
speaking, true Killas." 

' " The china 'stone of St. Stephens,” says Mr. Came, “ and other parts 

might perhaps be mentioned as another variety of Granite, .but scarcely 
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any of it occurs in the western part of Cornwall, and, besides, it owes its 
diffcTcnce fyoir^ ordinary Granite to decomposition.’* The latter portion of this 
quotation has been printed in italics for the purpose of drawing attention to 
what appears to be a questionable hypothesis. 

That china clay and china stone have usually been referred to decompo- 
sition — produced by some local cause — must be admitted, and there is a largo 
amount of evidence which goes to support that view. The felspar of the 
Granite is regarded as the constituent most liable to decomposition. Ip the 
neighbourhood of Wheal Coates, St. Agnes, it is not unusual to find the 
crystals of felspar converted into china clay, or kaolin^ and sometimes the 
clay itself is removed and the cavity left is filled in with the black oxide 



Fig. 14, — Granite Tor on Rosewall Hill. 

of tin. These pseudomorphs are of great interest. They have been occasion- 
ally found in other localities, but they are by no means comifion. A careful 
examination of the china clay quarries around St. Austell, and at Lee Moor 
on Dartmoor, lead to the supposition that these deposits appear rather to» 
resemble Granite which has never been properly formed, than Granite which 
has undergone decomposition. 

The only conclusion to which we can legitimately come with respect to 
Granite, is to admit that al} known evidence is in favour of our regarding it 
as a rock of igneous origin, to a certain extent. The quartz, mica, and 
felspar, which may be regarded as the more important constituents of 
this rock, were probably at one time subject to a temperature sufficient to 
keep the silica and alumina and the alkaline constituents in a condition of 
plastic fusion. The Granitic mass was then under enormous (probably sub- 
aqueous) pressure, which was maintained for a prolonged period, during 
which crystallization was going on, and in this condition \t was forced 
through the surface rocks of that epoch. The detection by Sorby of mole- 
cules of water in the quartz crystals of the Granite, sufficiently proves the 
presence of water during the period of formation. 

If we examine a section of a Granite quafry^ we shall find a struqtiure 
which can only be explained by supposing tha^ vast pasty bigbbles were 
forced thrmigbthe superincainrlj^t s,(lar4ta. (Theife may be neprpsented by 
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the sketch of actual Granite tors on Rdsewall Hill, near St. Ives, and the 

accompanying theoretical diagram. •* _ 

Although this diagram-, Fig. i5> must be regaled as being, in the mam, 
hypothetical, yet it represents the general conditions, which the author has 
studied in the Penryn Granite quarries, and in those of the Cheese^ng, near 
Liskeard. Such masses as B, C, D, D, were sufficiently obvious. The jointed 
structure is only such as would be produced in the process of cooling or 
hardening a plastic mass. The lines «, a, a, a, are lines of fractuse dependent 
upon some greater cause, corresponding with the fissures, which eventual y, 
by becoming filled in' with metalliferous or earthy minerals, form mineral 
veins. The shaded portion marked A has been observed in ®®ve^^ 
instances, and the conditions are those which would be produced by the 
interference of these Granitic bubl^les with dach other. The Granite at A is 
always more or less disintegrated, and very frequently the^ space indicated 
forms the channel through which the surface waters are drained away. 

The quarrymen are quite familiar with this condition of Granite, and 
supposing they were working from the poipt A to the point B, they would 



Fig. 15. — Hypothetical Granite. 

say they were mining the qnnrryr that is, they found the beds rising in 
front of them. After having reached B the curve of the ^ 

from them, and this they express by saying they are 
will be obvious, we think, to ail who have their attention ‘^^e^ ° 
Granite tors of the Cornish hills or of Dartmoor, that they all indicate this 
curvilinear system of the beds, allowing only for the 

XosDheric causes. Dr. Boase noticed this peculiarity in the Cornish 
Granites He says : “ Whenever the Granite is exposed by quarries .on ffie 
s“ hills, neS the junction with the Slate (as at Kit Hill and in the 
parishes of Mabe and Constantine), the surface A-w not only a rowtdedform, 
hut is also traversed by curved fissures and joints. 

So^e ylmce itwa, suggested that the Gr«t Exhthtfen 
should be commemorated by the erection of a 

of not less than seventy feet in length. It was thought that this, 
mo^ed upon a cubicj mass of about thirty feet, giving together 
a height of^ a liundred feet, would be an imposing object, apd secure 
prtniSience to the spot on which this remarkable gathering took 
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place. The author «of this volume was requested to ascertain if a block of 
Granite of the Required length could be obtained. The greatest length which 
could be obtained was about fifty feet. It was from two quarries only (the 
Cheesewring, near Liskeard, and the Lemoma quarries, a few miles west of 
Penzance) in Cornwall that such lengths could be got out. All the beds 
presented a more or less curved surface. 

This condition is very satisfactorily described by the Rev. J. G. Cumming, 
of the Isle ofr Man, from whose book the following extract is made : — 

“ Now let us examine this great ellipsoidal Granitic bubble. It rises up in 
a fine dome, around which mantle a series of metamorphosed rocks^” &c. 
Baron von Buch, in his description of the Brocken in a paper read before the 
Berlin Academy of Science (December 15th, 1842), has given us a good 
insight into the structure of these Granitic bubbles . , . The regularly cir- 
cular form of Granitic mountains, and the breaking up of the surface into 
millions of blocks, seem to depend on one anothei* ki some relation. He 
suggests that Granitic mountains are lifted up in a certain plastic condition^ 
not as lava, in a perfectly flujd state, filling up fissures, but in thick 
ellipsoidal bubbles, by forces acting from beneath. In the ultimate cooling 
and contraction of the upper dome-shaped surface it will necessarily break 
up into a vast number of blocks, forming what have not been in^iptly termed 
‘ seas of rocks.' At the same time the Granite arranges itself in cooling into 
large concentric layers, gradually diminishing in size until at Mst the inner- 
most nucleus appears cylindrical, as may be seen' in bosses of small extent, 
and this remarkable concentric arrangement may very readily be mistaken 
for stratification.” * 

All Granite rocks are, as far as our observation has gone, intersected by 
larger or smaller veins. These frequently put on the appearance of being 
Granitic veins, which have been sometimes called contemporaneous. Con- 
temporaneous such veins could not really have been. It is quite possible 
that while the larger mass was in the process of cooling, there might have 
been an injection of matter of a higher temperature, and consequently in a 
■more fluid condition. Granite veins proceeding from the great central 
masses, penetrating the Granite itself and piercing the neighbouring Slate 
rocks, are strong evidence that a considerable degree of fluidity must have 
prevailed at one tiiiie in the erupted mass. It is highly probable that 
fissures previously formed may have been filled with the erupted matter, and 
that these fissures have been enlarged by the process of crystallization. 
Although Mr. Came himself uses the term, yet his own description — which 
is very correct — is directly opposed to contemporiety. 

“The observer,” he says, “is struck with the frequent occurrence of what 
appears to him to be contemporaneous Granite veins, but on a minute 
inspection these will generally be found to be veins of quartz, but their 
influfence appears to have extended to the Granite which immediately adjoins 
them ; at least, the adjoining Granite is usually of a different kind irom that 
of the neighbouring mass, although forming one body with it. This 
difference in some places extends several inches on each side of the vein, 
which itself is not more than an inch or even half an inch in width. If the 

♦ “ Hie Isle of Man." By the Rev. Joirah.Oeorje Ctnanisg, MA.i F.G.S; 18^. 
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quartz of the vein is at all disintegrated, the Granite whicl^ adjoins it on eacji 
side is decomposed, and this is frequently the case even where there is no 
disintegration in the quartz. But decomposition, although doubtless the 
frequent cause of the dissimilarity of the Granite, is not • the sole cause, for 
there are numerous instances in which neither the quartz nor the adjoining 
granite has undergone any change, and where this is the case the latter is 
much harder than that of the mass which is farther distant from the quartz 
vein. The Granite close to the vein is frequently of a red colour, and it 
generally contains more felspar and less quartz than the Granite mass near 
it. It is possible, therefore, that at the period of the formation of the 
Granite the matter of the qu2irtz, instead of combining generally with the 
other substances, arranged itself, perhaps by elective affinity (?), in separate 
although contemporaneous veins, ^and in consequence the Granite close to it 
contains a smaller quantity.” * 

Mr. Came, in the p^er already referred to, directs attention to some 
curious conditions which are connected with the existence of Granite 
boulders that are found on the western coast of Cornwall. “ The occurrence 
of rounded and water-w'oru masses of stone, of all sizes, in situations where 
they could not have been originally placed, is not uncommon. .... The 
most remarkable circumstance of this kind which is to be found in Cornwall 
occurs at St. Agnes Beacon, where, nearly 500 feet above the sea-level, a 
layer of sand 'occurs of the depth of 6 feet, and immediately under it a layer 

of rounded stones Tnere are, on the western coast of Cornwall, 

numerous instances of a similar kind, although none so much above the 
level of the sea.” 

Before quitting this division of the subject, it cannot fail to be instructive 
to give the expression of opinion of one of the most experienced of 
Cornish miners. Captain Charles Thomas, who was at the same time a man 
of original views, lie says : — ^ 

“If a central lino, due magnetic east, be drawn from St. Just on to 
Tavistock and Exeter, and two other parallel lines be drawn, one north and 
the other south of this central line, and six miles distant from it, forming a , 
zone of twelve miles in breadth, this zone will be found to enclose nearly all 
the productive mines of tin, lead, or copper in the two counties. On' 
Dartmoor, perhaps, this zone may be flattened out a little, but the metallic 
deposits there are proportionably diffused, no considerable quantity t^ing 
found in any one locality. An opinion has been very prevalent, especially 
in the western part of the county, that a lode to be productive should be 
situated to the north of Granite. This holds good only to the west of Truro. 
The great tin and copper district east of Truro, especially about St. Blazey, 
lies to the south of Granite. The great mining zone does not follow the 
Granite, but continues in the direction of a right angle to the present 
itiagnetic current. And whenever, in that direction, the great beds of 
secondary Granite, compact Clay-Slate, Greenstone, with granular Killas and 
Elvan cowrses are found, there the greatest deposits of copper have been 
,:^ttnd. These beds do not everywhere extend to the whole width of the 

I ' • fils Qjtaiite ofthe Western Part of CorqwaU.” By Joseph Came, Esq., F.R.S. (“.Trans- 
.«cU^j^(|^jKq^O«^jpcalSocie^ofCora>sall,” vol, iii. iSaS.) S 
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twelve miles, but l^rge tracts sometimes occur, of several miles in length, 
where the strata are utterly unfavourable for mining operations. The tract 
extending from Chacewater to several miles east of Truro may be adduced 
as an example. In strata of this character, lead, silver, zinc, and sulphur are 
the only ores likely to be found there. The strata north and south of this 
twelve-mile zone seem unfavourable for mining operations. Hitherto, at 
least, profitable mining has been almost entirely included within that 
width.” 

“ For the clearer understanding of the geology of this district,” Charles 
Thomas compares the “ counties of Cornwall and Devon, as far east as Exeter, 
to a large flatfish spread out into the sea. Let the west of Cornwall, from Hayle 
and Marazion to the Land’s End, represent the head, the rest of Cornwall the 
body, and Dartmoor and vicinity the chine anfl tail. Primitive Granite will 
represent the backbone ; secondary Granite and compact Clay-Slate the 
muscular fleshy fibres from the back to the sides ; Greenstone and granular 
Killas, intersected by Elvan courses, the ribs and softer parts of the fleshy 
sides ; and the muddy Killas, shelfy Slate, and secondary I jmestone, the fins 
and belly fat. In the secondary (Granite and quartzose micaceous Clay-Slate, 
nearest the backbone, are the great deposits of tin; in Granite a little 
further removed from the backbone, as well as down the sides in Greenstone, 
compact and dark-coloured Killas near Elvan courses, and in light-coloured 
and white Killas when granular, will be found copper. Branching olf at 
right angles from the copper and tin deposits, in the soft flesh of the ribs, 
lead will be found. In the backbone itself and the extremities, the primitive 
Granite and the shelving Slate, exist excellent materials for walling and 
roofing, but no metallic ores to remunerate the adventurer for the toil of 
•working. One must not conclude from this that no mining strata exist in 
Cornwall or Devon beyond the twelve-mile zone, to which the mining 
operations have for the most part been hitherto confined. Primitive Granite 
in abundance is found about Carnelford and stretching eastward towards 
Launceston. I am not aware that the ground in that neighbourhood has 
, been sufficiently examined to ascertain whether secondary Granite, granular 
Killas, Greenstone and Elvan coxurses form its outskirts and fill up its hollows, 
as in the existing mining zone. Should ft prove to be the case, another 
mining district may hereafter be explored by another generation.” 

In another lecture the same authority, — speaking with all the decision 
which has been derived from long experience and always careful obser- 
vations, — ^writes as follows. (It is preferred that those extracts should be 
given in the observer’s own words. They are the words of an aged practical 
miner, speaking to practical miners, and they therefore carry much weight 
with them. Captain Charles Thomas was a man of the utmost honesty, 
but with strong prejudices; therefore his hypotheses should be* carefully 
weighed before they are adopted as being strictly reliable.) • 

“ As a considerable portion of our profitable mining operations is carried 
on either in or contiguous to secondary Granite, never extending into what 
is denominated primitive, although varied in its structure and composition 
in di&rent localities, the following are some of the chasacteristic features of 
the productive Granite : fracture' rough and irregular, -very jointy, frequently 
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containing hornblende and chlorite, is traversed by irregularly-formed Elvan 
courses, whilst portions of it, like ribs, project from the main body into the 
surrounding Slate. Its localities are some of the outskirts of primitive 
Granite districts, the hollows between high hills, the base of lofty peaks rising 
from the interior of such districts, and sometimes rising in such situations 
info small hills itself. The configuration of the landscape alone to an 
experienced eye would for the most part indicate the position of this kind 
of Granite. A narrow margin only of some Granite districts is of this kind, 
although a thin layer of it sometimes overspreads pretty large portions of 
primitive Granite. The largest extent in this neighbourhood (Camborne) is 
found extending eastward from Troon, through South Francis, South Basset, 
and Wheal Buller, thence south-east to Tresavean. This Granite at 
Tresavean mine, where it forms a junction with the Clay-Slate, is of a great 
depth. In tracing it westward it is found to get gradually thinner. At 
East Francis, a mile and, a half into the Granite district, it ceases to yield 
copper. Nine-maiden Downs is on the primitive Granite rock, with only a 
very thin covering of the tin-producing Granite. The primitive rock extends 
over a large part of .Stithlan.s, Wendron, and the south of Camborne, and in 
those places no mine of value has been discovered. Passing on to the 
south-west of this district of primitive Granite, we again meet with a margin 
of the secondary kind, and then we find Wheal Trannack, Wheal’ Trumpet, 
and Trevennci>.mines. Trumpet Conspls and Wheal Lovel are found on the 
flats of the same neighbourhood, and Porkellis United, three miles from 
Killas, in a hollow between bold hard hills. In this district, as well as 
in other tin-producing localities in the interior of Granite ranges, shoots or 
ribs from the prominent hills intersect the adjacent country, and coming in 
contact with the lodes, render them unproductive. Mr. W. J. I lenwood, in his 
remark.s on the Granite in which Wheal Trannack and Wheal Trumpet are 
situated, says truly that where these mines were rich the Granite was coarse- 
grarnedy but becoming at deeper levels close-grained, the lodes failc^ tQ 
poverty. Between the primitive Granite hills of Godolphin and Tregoning a 
portion of secondary Granite occurs, the site of the Great Work mine. Thin 
at the top, it deepens eastward to the base, and while it lasts the mine has 
been found productive, but on reaching the primitive bed — the continuation 
of the adjacent hills — the lodes immediately become poor. 

“Among other localities of secondary Granite may be enumerated I:h0 
whole of Cam Camborne, the west, north, and south parts of Cam Entral, 
and the northern part of Cam Brea. This distinction between the two kinds 
of Granite as found on the eastern part of Cam Entral, and their limits, by 
the form of the surface, can bo clearly seen from Dolcoath. From Camanton 
is perceived, with equal clearness, the difference between the body of primitive 
Granite of the Entral Hill and the secondary sort sloping down towards the 
eouth, in which Condurrow mine is situated. From near Cam Brea Castle 
also can be seen the tops of the secondary Granite, thin at first, and gradually 
thickening till it forms a tolerably deep bed at the Cam Brea mines. 

; ■ ^-.The Carradon Hill, at. its south base as well as the west, Stretching away 
soma distance into the Craddock Moor, and filling the intervening hollows, 
has ol^a^ border o/t secondary Granite, but getting thinner and thinner as it 
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recedes from the 4)rimitive hill, until the rock, without any sign of metallic 
life of value, fills up the rest of the district. This diminishing thickness of 
secondary Granite was clearly shown in the St. Clear mine, situated on the 
low ground west of Craddock Moor. At the surface, consisting of secondary 
Granite, the lode was very large, containing a large quantity of gossany 
matter. The primitive rock, however, was soon reached, and the lode found 
split into innumerable strings, leading to the abandonment of the mine. 
Phoenix mine, situate at the foot of the. Cheesewring, but not productive 
westward in the primitive rock of Granite, is another case in point. 

“Another example of secondary Granite, under similar circumstances, 
occurs on the east side of Rosewall Hill, sloping down towards St. Ives. 
Rosewall mine, situated half way up the hill, was rich in tin while the lode 
continued in the upper covering, but on reaching the primitive rock it failed, 
and became worthless. St. Ives Consols is in a deep bed at the base of the 
hill. 

“ As productive Granite commonly occupies the base of lofty hills and the 
margin of some extensive Grapite districts, so the bold prominences and 
unbroken central portions may be safely assumed to be essentially of a 
primitive character. The principal hills and districts of this kind have been 
already named in pointing out the localities of productive Granite. Among 
other hills' of the same kind, in the west of Cornwall, may be named Castlc- 
an-Dinas (north of Penzance), Cam Menellis^ and Cam Marth (at Gwennap 
and Wendron) ; in the eastern part, Brown-Willey, Rough-tor, and Kit Hill. 
Primitive Granite, when not bordered by secondary, usuall3/»passes gradually 
into other substances. Sometimes crystalline quartzose rock intervenes 
between it and the Clay-Slate. Such is the case between Tregoning Hill and 
the Clay-Slate at Wheal Vor. At other times schorlaceous rock (schorl and 
quartz) occupies that position. Instances of this kind occur on the out- 
skirts of Dartmoor, Brown Willey, Cara Menellis, east part of Cam Brea, 
and. Land’s End. Roche Rock is composed of this substance. 

“ Primitive Granite may be further distinguished by the perfection of its 
character, if I may be allowed so to express myself, composed chiefly of 
quartz, felspar, and mica, or talc. It contains no heterogeneous matter like 
the secondary kind, having no hornblende or other ingredients intermixed. 
The crystals of felspar are also more perfect than in the secondary kind, and 
being less jointy it may generally be split with smoother surfaces. The 
ideas suggested by its structure, as well as by the lofty hills and unbroken 
plains formed out of it, are those of substantiality, firmness, immovability, 
just such as we might expect it to be coming fresh from the hands of the 
Creator ; exhibiting in the mass no signs of disturbance by the elements, no 
rendings nor upheavals by earthquakes, &c. 

“ After many years' experience and careful observation, made in all the 
miAing districts of Cornwall and Devon, I have come to the conclusion, 
that the two kinds of Granite which I have distinguished as primitive and 
secondary differ as much in many respects as Granite and Elvan; that 
primitive Granite contains no metallic ores of value; that tin ores are found 
nearest to it, and copper ores of . value never in it, nor very near to it. In 
secondary Granite, where lode^ of suitable size, character,,. attc|^ direction 
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occur, some of our most valuable mines have been found, and others may 
be looked for.” , 

This quotation, from a lecture by so very experienced a miner as Charles 
Thomas, will convey a correct idea of the generally received hypothesis of 
mineral lodes. 

The metalliferous character of the mineral lodes are, it is supposed by 
many observers, to be determined by the mechanical structure of the neigh- 
bouring rocks, — by the position of these rocks,— and by their chemical 
composition. Granite, Slate, and Elvan are the metal-inducing strata of 
Cornwall. Their hardest portions are always quartzose, and these indurated 
portions are rarely of any value for mineral deposits. A fine-grained 
Granite rock, such as is called Whet-stone, — is an unfavourable indication for 
metallic deposits. That of a coarser texture, containing large, well-developed 
crystals of felspar, is equally of an uncongenial nature. If the Granite rock 
be of a medium charaefer, being neither very fine nor particularly coarse- 
grained, and the imbedded felspar be of a greenish or brownish hue, and the 
planes of the crystals rather indeterminate,, the character of the rock is con- 
sidered to be a favourable one. If the basis’of the rock consists of a pale, 
greenish felspar, with quartz and mica, and occasionally schorl, the lodes 
passing through it may be regarded as giving fair expectations for being 
productive of tui. , 

A thickly lamellar brownish-purple Slate rock, which exists around Cam 
Marth, is traversed by the lodes, Avhich always contain copper, and frequently 
tin also. A Clay -Slate [killas) of a pale greyish-yellow hue, passing into a 
dull white, and here and there marked between the laminm with a few bluish 
spots, with internal lamellar structure, but in a state of decomposition, 
accompanies the richer portions of the copper lodes of Cornwall. Al- 
though copper lodes have been productive in this x)ale-coloured slate, when 
they pass through it into a deep blue quartzose Killas, the mineral deposits 
either dwindle gradually away or suddenly disappear. 

Mr. Henwood is impressed with the idea that the colour and cha- 
racter of the rocks materially influence the mineral nature of the lodes. 
He says ; “ Pyrites are found in a dark blue Clay-Slate, homogeneous in 
texture, of a glos.sy and silky lustre, having a very even lamination, and 
opening in thick horizontal joints, which coincide with the cleavage planes. 
In this rock the lodes seldom contain tin ore. If the Slate assume a deeper 
hue, the copper ore which the lodes may have previously yielded are re- 
placed by iron pyrites, and if the rock becomes quartzose, even the 
iron p3rrites disappear.” This agrees entirely with my own observations, 
but it is exceedingly difficult to offer an explanation of the causes which 
lead to these remarkable changes. The Slate, wherever tin ore abounds, 
is of a tolerably uniform character, thick bedded, and blue, with an oc- 
casional greenislu tinge (this is almost always produced by the percolation 
of water charged with decomposing vegetable matter, or impregnated with 
carbolic acid). Its diminution in the depth of colouring, and a softening in 
l^e texture of the rock, are usually unfavourable signs. 

' lit greenish and blue varieties of Slate but few lead lodes occur, and 
these hre.^euerally, at no considerable distance from the Granite. 
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“ Whether the rocks are Granite, Elvan, or Slate, when the joints which are 
parallel to tlys lo<fes in their directions fall towards the lodes in descending, it 
is considered a favourable indication ; whilst, if similar joints separate from 
them as they go downwards, it is considered an index of poverty. In 
all these cases many transverse joints seem to exercise an unfavourable 
influence on the produce of the lodes, and often a course of ore is directly cut 
off by a joint running across the lode. In all cases I believe this can be 
shown to be the result of mechanical disturbance ” {Henwood). 

Mr. IJenwood truly remarks that the cleavage planes of the schistose 
Slates are almost invariably curved and contorted whenever the rock is 
quartzose, and in such cases it is usually very fissile, and the laminae are 
highly inclined. Either of those conditions is accounted inauspicious. 
When the cleavage planes are regular and moderately inclined, and when 
the rock exhibits a thickly lamellar structure, the lodes which traverse 
it may be expected to be productive. ^ 

Professor W. W. Smyth’s address, delivered befcJre the British Association 
at Plymouth, in 1877, oti “ Physical Phenomena connected with the Mines of 
Cornwall and Devon,” should be consulted as one of the most compendious 
statements published on this interesting subject. 

When the consideration of the mineral veins of this district is reached, it 
will be shown that there is evidence that several hundred feet' of the surface 
have been removed, and from this, in all probability, the /Jctrital of tin 
of Trevaunance, of Perfanzabula, and other districts 
have been derived. It therefore becomes important to 
indicate the evidences of these great disturbances. The 
clay-pits and the beds of sand worked around St. Agnes 
Beacon furnish that evidence in a very convincing form. 
Two examples are therefore given. The firstK figure is a 
correct section of one of those clay-pits. Above the line 
where the woodcut commences there exist twelve feet of 
fire-clay, and ten feet of overburthen, consisting of 
earthy and decomposed peaty matter. 

In this clay (Fig. 16) large masses of the neighbour- 
ing rocks are found imbedded. In Fig. 17 we have ex- 
posed a fine section of the rocks of an old sea-coast. 
This was brought to light by extensive workings for tin, 
which were carried on for some years. Resting upon 
the rock (4), and dispersed through the clay resting upon 
it (3)> were numerous blocks of slate and granite, some 
of them water-worn, but some still preserving their 
angular edges. Above this there was a considerable 
accumulation of sands {2), of varying degrees of fine- 
ness, and earthy deposits (i), with .various kinds of 
decayed vegetable matter, up to the surface soil (5), 

From Cape ComwMl southwards, near the commencement of the Granite 
coast, the boulders begin, and extend, varying, much in their thickness> 
around Land’s End. At Portnanven Cove, in St. Just, are two beds separated 
from each other by a mass of solid Granite. The , western bed is loifoet, 



Fig. 16.— Clay-pit at 
St. Agnes. 
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in thickness and about 8o feet long. Ibe eastern bed is at least 200 feet, 
long and 20 feet thick. At Wheal Oak point a Gtdde-^% n^me given in 
the St. Just district to an iron lode — occurs. It is about 6 feet wide, 
and ih it many boulders are found. Several other examples might 
bo referred to, but these appear sufficient for our purpose. At Wheal 
Cam mine, at the height above the level of the sea of at least 500 feet,- 
the miners in clearing out an old shaft passed through a bed of boulders 
of a thickness of about 15 feet In the tin lode of Ding Dong mine, in 
Gulval, near Penzance, numerous rounded pebbles were found in the lode. 
And at Relistian mine a mass of pebbles was discovered in the tin vein 
about 12 feet square. These facts, and many similar which might have 
been quoted, serve to show that the filling of the fissures was more recent 
than the disintegration of the Granite. , 

At 2 ol-Pcdcn-Pcnmih,— or, as it’is sometimes called, the St. Leven Land’s 



Fig. 1 7.— Old Coast at St, Agnes. 


End, — are some fine examples of Granite lodes piercing the Granite ,ma.ss. 
These are usually of a finer grain than the mass itself They generally vary 4 n 
colour, and appear to affect the Granite through which the vein has pene- 
trated. Sir Henry de la Tieche, who gave much attention to the phenomena, 
says: “The veins are merely joint or divisional plane fissures, filled by 
^ quartz or other mineral substances, which are seen in the continuation of 
the same or similar fissures in the mass of the adjoining Granite." The 
penetration of those Granite veins through the Slate [ktllas) show veiy 
clearly the conditions under which they were formed. The following plan, of 
,a set pf Granite veins on St. Michael’s Mount, Fig. 18, is by De la Beehe. 

, The shaded portion is Slate ; the Granite veins are marked a a a,, and ^ 3 is a 
with a general direction about east twelve degrees north, west 
, .south, traversing both Granite apd Slate, the amount of 

pl jtho ^jbt, combined with the course of the veins, having* 
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produced the appearance of a sligfht heave of the rock through which it 
passes ; dd'\%& Smaller joint fissure parallel, or nearly so, to the larger b b 

filled with mica where it traverses 
the slate, but containing more 
quartz, and being altogether filled 
with that mineral, where the joint 
fissure traverses the Granite veins. 

The following example of a 
Granite vein traversing a Slate rock 
is drawn from an original survey by 
the late Mr. Thomas, whose name 
is associated with some of the best 
Mining maps of Cornwall (Fig. 19). 

• It may appear that more atten- 
tion than was necessary has been 
given to vKe Granite veins and the 
evidence of disturbance shown by 
the boulders collected in beds and caverns, but it will be seen that these 
phenomena have a peculiar relation to the “Elvan courses,” as they are 
called, which have certain special bearings on the question of mineral lodes. 



SCALC ABOUT BO THIS TO / IHOH 

Fig. 19. — Granite Veins at Trewavas Cliff. 



Fig. 18. — Granite Veins, St. Michael’s Mount. 


EL VANS . — The relation — or the supposed influence of this rock on the 
mineral veins — is so marked that it demands especial notice. The following 
notice from Pryce shows how the old miners regarded this rock : “ Elvan at 
^a shallow level is a gritty stone, most like a coarse freestone, but in 
depth is exceeding hard. The two most common colours of this stone are a 
bluish grey and a yellow freestone. It commonly yields great quantities of 
water, and we take it to be of the same kind with that stone which lies on 
the culm veins in Wales. It sometimes runs in a direction north and south, 
contrary to the metallic veins, which generally keep their course through it, 
but the lodes are frequently squeezed up by its accompanying them some 
length in their course, or are split into many small branches. Sometimes 
the fissures or lodes are thrown short on one side, out of their direct course 
as it were, by the extreme hardness of this stratum, and afterwards they 
recover their course again. At other times the metallic veins are elevated 
or depressed by it, though they always recover their former direction, and 
unite again, for this stratum wears out at a great depth ahd is succeeded by 
Killas.” (This is illustrated in Fig. 20.) 

Our future remarks will show how much at fault this author was in his 
hypotheses. We find in addition to the true Granite veins long lines of 
Granitic and felspar porphyry, to , which the term oUElmns has been given. 


ELVAN COURSE:? AND COPPER LQDBS^ sof 

They are found traversing both the (Jranite and Slate in a continuous body, 
and in their mode of occurrence^remind the observer of Trap^dykes, and they 
differ from them only in mineral composition. “ Those Elr/dhs," says Sir 
Henry de la Beche, “ which traverse the Granite and Slate are of an age 
posterior to the consolidation of at least that portion of the Granite which 
they cut through. With respect, however, to those which only traverse the 
Slate, the time of their formation, or rather the formation of the fissures 
into which the igneous matter of which they arc composed was injected, is not so 
clear ; some may have been 
formed at the epoch of 
the intrusion of the great 
masses, while others may 
even have been produced 
after the Elvans which 
traverse the Slate and 
Granite.” ' * 

There is a want of the 
usual clearness which al- 
ways marked the deduc- 
tions of De la Beche in 
these remarks/ This arises 
from his holding the view 
that fissures ’were pre- 
existing, into which the 
pasty mass of the Elvan 
was projected, All the 
conditions of the Elvan 
courses rather point to the 
forcible injection, under 
very great pressure, into 
the i' already solid rock, 
producing thus, as shown 
in our section of Granite 
veins, a peculiar tendency 
to an arborescent form. 

Be this as it may, we 
gladly quote his descrip- 
tion of the more important 
Elvan courses of the West 20.— Elvan Courses and Copper Lodes. 

of England. 

“ These Elvan dykes vary from a few to 300 or 400 feet in breadth, and 
though comparatively narrow, may even be traced satisfactorily for aev^l, 
miles. One of the longest hitherto discovered is that which runs from 
Darlington, near’ Marazion, for twelve miles by Wheal Fortune, CorSusf 
Treganhom, Cayle, Herland mine (near Gwinnear), Roseworthy, and Cam- 
borne to Pool, sending off a branch near Cayle about five miles long, which 
^ Gamhell Green, Cassawson and Tregear into i the Cam Brea 
if Hb^ far this Elvan may extend to the south-westward it would tjp 
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difficult to say. That which runs along with Penzance pier and is continued 
by the Wherry mine is not far out of the line." * 

For an exact description of all the more important elvans, the reader is 
referred to De la Beche’s Report on Cornwall and Devon, which, studied 
with the assistance of the maps of the Geological Survey, will give all the 
information which can be required. A remarkable group of Elvans is repre- 
sented in the accompanying woodcut. Fig. 21, extending from Redruth over 
the well-known mining parish of Chacewater. 

These Elvans have a common mineral character, being generally com- 
posed of a felspathic or a quartzo-felspathic base, containing crystals of 
felspar and quartz, and sometimes schorl. Many of these Elvans are used 



rig. 21.— Elvan Courses around Redruth. 


extensively as building stones, for which purpose they answer admirably, 
as they are found to resist atmospheric influences, and to endure for long 
without change. 

“By Elvan," says Mr. Henwood,t “I intend a rock possessing the 
same constituents as Granite, which, as in that rock, vary in their numbers 
and proportions, of which the structure is always porphyritic.^ It is always 
a subordinate rock, passing indifferently through all othprs in the metal- 
liferous districts, and may be denominated a vein or dyke according to its 
size, which is extremely variable.” 

* “Report of the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset." By Henry de la Bache,' 
F R S &c ‘ ’ ' ■> ' ' " ' 

t" The MeU)aferoMDepo»il8 of Coinwdl and Devon.” Witetom Jwy H^wood: 1845. , - 
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Elvan courses are in general east and west, and north-east and south-' 
west, the average being about twenty degrees south of we§t. Some few 
nm several degrees northward of west. Elvans dip generally from forty to 
sixty degrees, and they incline more frequently to the north than to the south. 

The Elvans traverse Granite and Slate alike without interruption, and 
their character varies with the rocks through which they pass. In Slate 
they generally consist of a compact base of felspar and quartz. In Granite, 
Eivans are usually of the same materials as that rock, but in different 
proportions, and varied in aggregation. * 

Innumerable joints traverse the Elvans in all directions, dividing them into 
small, irregular-shaped blocks. 

Plumbago has been found in isolated masses in the Elvans, and rarely, 
copper pyrites. Many of the Elvan courses have been worked for the tin ore 
they contain. • 

Werner characterises the Elvan as an intimate mixture of dense or com- 
pact felspar, in which 4 little quartz may be occasionally seen. Some 
specimens, he says, have a close affinity to the thon-schiefer of the Swedes. 
Mr. Hawkins submitted various specimens* to Werner. Pie desfcribes them 
in the following order.* The globules on the Chyanoweth Elvan consist of 
quartz and mica intimately mixed. This together with the Elvan from 
Peden-avonder in Sithney are a fine veined variety of Granite. .The Elvan 
from Porkellis^ Bal, and Breage is the same, but the felspar is decomposed. 
The Elvan from Polgooth is an argillaceous porphyry. The Pentuan stone 
, is common porphyry. 

The Elvan dykes extend through Cornwall into Devonshire, and may 
be fraced in Lundy Island. De la Beche thinks the Granitic rocks of 
North Devon are “patches or parts of dykes, analogous to the Elvans 
of Cornwall and South Devon, and may have been ejected, like them, after 
the sedimentary rocks they traverse have suffered great contortions and 
displacements.” 

It will be seen that the Elvans of the Gwennap district (consult the Map) 
all run in a similar main direction, from the north of east to the south of west, 
and that all the mineral lodes of that neighbourhood have a near approach 
to the same. In some cases strings of black tin and pyrites are found within 
the fissure of the Elvan dyke, and occasionally small patches of mineral 
matter have been found in the Elvan itself. De la Beche informs us that^an 
Elvan which cuts through the Old Mulvra mine in its course from Trelyon 
Mill, near St. Stephens, to Flat-point Rock, in St. Austell Bay, holds nests 
of yellow bisuiphurit of copper, apparently isolated, and varying from several 
tons to a few outkres in weight. Plumbago was found in small nuggets by 
Mr. Robert Were i'ox in one of the Elvans near Devoran, in Falmouth 
Harbour ; and Mr. J. S. Enys gave the author • »f this volume a small piece of 
plumbago, one of several, found in an Elvan running through his property at 
Enys, near Penryn. When we arrive at the consideration of the phenomena 
of mineral veins, the conditions under which they are relatively found will 
he the subject of attention. 

2 • “ Qa, Cornish Rocks.” By Johji Hankins, Esq. (“Transactions of thfl Royal Geological 
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A large bed of Elvan interspersed with killas traverses Coisgame Downs, 
extending frcpn tile north part of United mines, to the south part of 
Wheal Virgin, and eastward through the downs, being probably connected 
with veins from the east and west. In many of the mines are found irregular 
masses of Elvan of different degrees of hardness, scattered at various depths, 
no indications, whatever of those Elvans appearing on the surface (Figs. 20, 21). 

Elvan courses are often of considerable width, and they have been termed 
by the miners courses or channels, to distinguish them from veins. They are 
usually composed of hornblende, quartz, and felspar, and may be regarded as 
an hornblcndic porphyry ; but the term Elvan has been applied by the miners 
to rocks which differ materially from each other. Elvan in many cases becomes 
a vein stone. In the Wherry mine the lode, or Elvan course, was so rich in 
tin that it was named “ stahnified porphyry.” At Wheal Unity the Elvan 
was so rich in tin as to be regarded as the tin lode. The Elvan course at 
Budnick carries at its side a small vein of tin. 

Tin lodes are in general richer, or poorer, in ElVa!n than in the adjoining 
rocks in proportion to the hardness or softness of that rock. In Rosewall 
Hill, near St. Ives, where the Eivan was hard, the lode became poor. ' In 
Wheal Vor, near Helston, where the Elvan course was soft, the lode improved. 

Copper lodes are generally as rich, and often richer in the Elvan than in the 
Slate or the Granite, as at Treskerby, Wheal Alfred, and Nangiles. At 
Tingtang the lodes were richest when between the Slate and the Elvan. 

Elvan courses have been frequently considered as contemporaneous with 
their enclosing rocks, simply because they are traversed by metalliferous and 
other veins ; but this only shows that the Elvan existed before the vein which 
passed through it, but when the vein passes by the side of or along the length 
of the Elvan course, they may probably be contemporaneous. 

Elvan is sometimes found in floors, like the dunstone of Derbyshire, — as in 
Crumear and in Penberthy crofts, and in bunches, as in the United mines and 
Wheal Squire. There is no way of accounting for these bunches but the 
ejection of the plastic material, or by a separation while the course of Elvan 
was in a soft state, and its then getting surrounded with the alluvial Slate 
deposit. 

Mr. J. Came supposes Elvan courses to be true veins, and he argues in 
favour of their being of posterior formation to the adjoining rocks. 

1 . That they do not always underlie in the same direction, and scarcely 
ever at the same angle, as the dip of the Slate. The Elvan course at the 
Wherry mine underlies north ; the Slate dips south-east. At Cligga Head 
the Elvan courses underlie northward, but the Slate dips rapidly towards the 
south. 

2. In the copper mines of Tresavean and Treskerby the Elvan course is 
partly in Slate and partly in Granite. 

.3. Fragments of Slate are found in Elvan courses close to their walls 
(sides) or their junction with the Slate country. 

4. The Elvan course in Polgooth mine, near St. Austell, heaves all the 
veins which it meets with, except a flukan vein^ by which it i? itself Heaved, 

The direction of Ehan courses is generally between east and west, and, 

‘ north-east, and south-west ; the average being, ^c 6 f 4 ing. to HenWobd, about. 
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twenty degrees soutii of West, several of them hearing some degrees to the 
northward of west. They more generally incline to the ndath than th the 
south, but in direction and dip they undergo many flexures. '•' ) 

The Elvan courses traverse Granite and Slate alike, but their character 
varies with that of the rocks through which they pass ; and in the Slate series 
they vary more than they do in Granite. A spheroidal structure is common 
among Elvans, and large portions, which have no other distinguishable 
difference, often take this form, and are separated from the ^surrounding 
parts of the same rock by concentric bands of a ferruginous mineral, often 
decomposed into a clay. 

Elvan courses have been worked in various -places for metallic minerals. 
At Wherry mine, Parbola, Rclistt'au, Wheal Vbr, Polberrow, Budnick, Wheal 
Coates, Polgooth, and 
other mines the body 
of the Elvan has been 
removed for the tin 
ore found in it. Gene- 
rally the Elvan has 
been penetrated by 
the tin,-but at Wheal 
Vor, White ‘Works, 
and at Polberrow, 
irregular and uncon- 
nected masses of tin 
ore were distributed 
through it. 

Elvan courses 
often intersect tnine- 
ral lodes. Mr. Mi- 
chael Williams gave 
it as a general law, 
especially in the 
Gwennap district, 
that a lode is seldom 
or never rich, after it 
has passed through 
an Elvan course in descending; and he gives as an example of this, the 
accompanying section of the lodes (Fig. 22) which pass into the great Elvan 
course of the United mines in Gwennap — where two of the lodes are lost in 
the Elvan at about 208 fathoms from the surface, and the great “ Hot lode ” 
is completely extinguished by it, at a little below the 230 fathoms. 

Mr. Thomas,* on the contrary, states that copper lodes sometimes prove 
very, ptoductive in traversing a course of soft Elvan, which was particularly 
the ^se at Nangiles mine ; but in courses of hard Elvan the lodes generally 
run very small and poor, and many lodes, particularly Hn lodes, split into 
smMt'bran^hes. , . . 

oa a Survev of the Mining PisUict of ConwaO, fiom ChaaeMrat«r to Cawh<^«.” By 

sritlhottM;' 'rSi9. ^ 

- '■ . P 2, * 
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There is an established belief that the Elvan courses act favourably upon 
the mineral lodes running parallel with them— but we have no very satis- 
factory evidence in proof of this — and the question demands a very close 
investigation. It will be seen as we proceed, that the Toadstone of Derby- 
shire and the Whnisill of the northern counties present in some respects 
a close analogy of the Elvans of the western one. They are evidently 
igneous rocks, and they often appear to influence the productiveness of a 
mineral lode, and are themselves under some circumstances the bearers 
themselves of metalliferous ores. A remarkable example of the intrusion 
of Elvan courses amidst a set of most productive copper lodes is shown in 
the woodcut of a portion of the United mines in Gwennap (Fig. 20). 

GREENSTONE, called also Freestone or irestone, is thus described 
by Pryce: “It is by much the hardest of all strata, and borrows its 
name from its extreme hardness, and no't because it contains iron. It is 
of a bluish colour, and usually so hard that it must be wrought with steel 
borers and then blown by gunpowder. It often keeps a course east and 
west like a lode, but is commonly very wide, and therefore it is very tedious 
and chargeable where an adit must be driven across through it. It is this 
stratum that is uppermost through great part of the middle of Camborne and 
Illogan parishes, where many principal copper mines are enclosed in it.” 
In this Pryce is singularly wrong, as will be shown by « the woodcut 
at p. 213, Fig. 23, which is copied from the Geological Survey Map of 
Cornwall. 

This remarkable group of Greenstone rocks, extending from St. Erth, 
near Hayle, through Gwinnear up to near Camborne, requires some attention. 
Stretching from St. Erth in a north-easterly direction towards Camborne — 
as will be seen by studying this map— there occurs a remarkable series of 
Trapean or Greenstone rocks. This rock, which is extensively worked on 
account of its exceeding toughness, and broken as a stone for roads, is 
confined, or nearly so, to the Slate rocks. A large Greenstone course extends 
frorn Camborne through Tuckingmill to Treleigh (north of Redruth), at. 
which places large blocks of stone are lying on the surface, and may 
be seen in the open pits at South Roskear mine. This course appears 
to hold a regular direction, often the same as the lodes. Three large 
courses of this rock run from St. Erth, through Gwinnear on towards Cam- 
borne, the direction “taken being from south of west to the north of east. 
Similar masses are found appearing about midway between Marazion and 
Penzance observing the same direction, until at about a mile westward of 
the latter town the Greenstone suddenly curves to the southward, as if its 
flow had been intersected by the great westerly mass of Granite, and turns 
round to the east at Newlyn, and then taking a south-east course passes into 
the sea at Penlee Point, in the parish of St. Paul. No Greenstone appears 
between Penzance and the Land’s End, but it forms the face of the cliff at 
Botallack Head in St. Just and the Gurnard’s Head in Zennor. The 
picturesque character of the coast in St.' Just and in Zennor is mainly due 
to the interstratiiication of the Greenstones and the Slaty rocks, and large 
masses . occur at St. Ives. Mineral lodes are found abundantly in the 
Gwinnear and Camborne Greenstone districts (see Map). Very few indications 
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of veins of metalliferous minerals occur in the Penzance district, and not 
many in the Greenstones of St. Ives. Conybeare,* in his paper pointing 
out the general mineralogical difference between the rocks of North Devon 
and those of South Devon and Cornwall, divides those rocks into — 

Metalliferous, or, more strictly speaking, cupriferous and stanniferous 
Slate, including various porphyritic and felspathic rocks {elvans),, and occa- 
sionally Greenstones. This he terms the inferior Slate. 

Slate which he terms superior, contains no Elvans, but abounds much 
more in Greenstone, especially its obscurer varieties. Conybeare continues 
his definition of the rocks in the Grauwacke series ; but, as it is not intended 
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Fig. 23.— Greenstone Rocks from Ilayle through Gwinnear. 

that this treatise shall deal with geology beyond its connection with mining, 
it is not thought desirable to quote this geologist further. 

The Trap or Greenstone rocks of Western England are usually intrusive 
in the Slate rocks or the ordinary “ Killas ” of Cornwall. 

Dr. Boasef gives the following description of the Cornish- Green- 
stones : — 

“ A basis of compact or granular felspar, variously combined with horn- 
blende in different proportions, sometimes the one and sometimes the other 

* »li(«moraiida relative to Clovelly.’* (“ North Devon Geological’rransaclioiu/’vol.iil.y 

i ‘/^ th»ue(do8y of Cornwall.” By Henty S. Boase, M.D. (“Transactions of the Royal Geolo> 
giwl voL iv. 183a. ‘ ♦ 
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predominating in the mass. This rock when decomposed produces a 
reddish soil. » 

“ Sienetic Greenstone occurs at Davidstow, near PoUiphant. 

Hornblendtc Greenstone. St. Clear, Tolcame, near Penzance. 

“ Compact Greenstorte.—^Ir&ne&te and around Penzance. 

“Lamellar Greenstone. — Rosecradock, St. Clear, Botallack. 

“Schistose Greenstone. — Adjoining all the last. 

“Argillaceous Greenstone. — ^Liskeard. 

“The compact and schistose Greenstones repeatedly pass into each other, 
so that in traversing them from the Granite they appear to alternate ; but 
this does not hold good to any great extent in the length of their beds, as 
may be seen on the shores of the Mount’s Bay, where the massive rocks are 
insulated in the body of the Slate. Greenstone often gradually passes into 
rocks which are for the most part soft and thick lamellar Slates of various 
shades of blue and green. They contain beds whicji are compact and earthy, 
differing only from the Slate in which they are imbedded in wanting the 
schistose structure, and they abound in metalliferous veins, the matrix of 
which is composed of quartz and dark grey crystalline chloride. The quartz 
is sometimes much intermixed with felspar ; which, decomposing into a white 
clay, renders the whole of the lode friable.” , 

It should be noticed that under the general term of Greenstone many 
different varieties of hornblendic rocks are included. Many of these forma- 
tions around St. Just may be strictly said to be hornblendic. They are 
sometimes very compact but often slaty, and in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Cornwall we find curious alternations of purely hornblendic with slaty rocks. 
They contain in different parts (besides hornblen(ie) quartz, felspar, chloride, 
and other minerals. So similar are they that even Mr. J. Came, than 
whom there was no better observer of the Cornish rocks, says : “ I have given 
the name of Slate to the whole, although they have of late frequently been 
called Greenstone. The Slaty rocks in general have a better title to the name 
of G-reenstone Slate, or hornblende Slate, than to that of Clay-Slate. Green- 
stone, however, is a word whose application is becoming almost as general as 
that of Grauwacke was some years ago.” * 

It is not unusual to find in the small fissures of Greenstone thin layers of 
native copper. This^has, on several occasions, led to a belief that copper ore 
might '6e found in quantity at depth, and several mining adventures have 
been the consequence. In the mass of Greenstone at Penolva, St. Ives, a 
shaft was sunk and an engine-house built ; and again in the romantic rocks 
known as the Tower of Babel, on the western side of Porthmere Beach, and 
extending on to Clodgy Point, considerable mining operations have been 
carried on, but nothing of consequence has been found. 

KILL AS or CL A V-SLATE. — This term is applied almost universally 
to the Slate rock found in the mining districts of Cornwall. Mr. Carnei 
says, in a note to his paper on the mineral productions of St. Just : 
“ Show a miner primite Clay-Slate or transition Slate, or micaceous Slate, 
or grauwacke Slate,' or hornblende Slate, if it be not very hard, and he 

* Came, "On the Miaanl ]c*n)dnct%of 'St. Jtat.” ‘ Of the Geological Soefa^ 

OfCc«infalJ,’'Vol.ii. i8aa.) . j x . . . .r e f 
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wiU cajl the whole Ktllas.” The word was no doubt introduced, into,Com'‘ 
wall b^the German miners who settled in that country at the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and who for a long period held possession of its tin mines 
and' certainly worked a few copper mines. 

Killas, which comprehends the whole of the district on the Geological 
Maps from Penzance to Davidstow on the north-east of Cornwall, and to 
Newton Bushell in Devonshire on the south, and which is coloured with 
the tint adopted for the New Red Sandstone, now. called is the 
natural stratum of the metalliferous beds of the West of England 

The definitions given by Pryce, “ Of the Strata of the Earth,” &c., are 
valuable as showing the ideas of the miners of his time (1778) of this peculiarly 
metalliferous rock Killas, or Clay-Slate. “ Of Killas I have observed six sorts 
common to us, the white, the red, the yellew, the brown, the cinerous or 
bluish, and the deep blue. The first is very white and tender, and from its 
exceeding tenderness is called Fair Ground. It requires much timber and 
boards for binding and securing it from falling in the mine and endangering 
the workmen’s lives. The red is not so fair, but is well disposed for 
copper or tin lodes, the latter preferably. The yellow is but indifferently 
disposed for either. The brown, which has various shades of lighter and . 
deeper colours, is generally a hard stone, and contains lodes of tin more 
commonly than copper. * 

“ But of aH the Killas the cinereous or pale blue is most desirable as the 
enclosing stratum of a copper lode. We find it the most common and agree- 
able chest that encloses our cabinet of jewels It is this kind of Killas 

which we call Feasible ground, i.e, to be easily broken, yet firm enough to 
stand v/ithout the support of binding with timber and boards. 

“ A Killas in its best state is soft, tender, fleshy, and fatty, which will cut 
to any form underground, and requires no timbci ; but if it is hard and 
untractable, and works in very small shreds of stone, it is unfavourable to 
work or enclose metal.” 

Werner, in 1793, examined a series of specimens from Cornwall, 'and 
he expressed no doubt that the metalliferous rock of that county, the 
Killas, was a genuine thm-schiefer or argillaceous Slate, differing in no 
respect from that which occurs in Saxony. 

In Cornwall the term Killas is applied to every member of the Slate series, 
indeed to every rock which the miners cannot identify as Granite or Elvan. 
Mr. Henwood says : “ It is therefore evident that this name is applied 
to rocks of very different characters ; as, for example, to the hornblende 
Slates and Greenstones of St. Just and St. Ives, as well as to the Clay-Slates 
of Gwennap, St. Agnes, and St. Austell. The St. Just and St. Ives Killas 
would generally be known in other districts by the designation of Froru 
or Jtc stoneS Experience of many years and considerable familiarity with 
the miners of the districts named, lead to a conviction that the Greenstones 
were never called Killas by them ; it is possible that the homblendic Slates 
inay h^y^ besn so. The term of Ire-stone has been constantly applied to the 
Gytonstqp,^s in all parts of Cornwall. 

^ ' W^^ surface it is usuaUy of a light broum colour .and in some 

p 3 acea.;jie|a’ly white: ait. a certain depth from tb6. st^Sce it becomes full*of 
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veins of quartz, and at a greater depth it acquires greater uniformity, 
becomes much harder, and is generally of a blue colour. It is generally 

regularly stratified at various degrees of 
inclination. Some of the Killas is in very 
hard irregular masses. The section given 
in the adjoining woodcut, Fig. 24, is taken 
from Trevaunance beach, St. Agnfes, where, 
we have a very fine example of those 
three varieties of Clay-Slate. If an observer 
carefully trace these beds from the point 
indicated, along the coast passing north- 
eastward, he will find that the lower, the 
blue bed, gradually becomes converted into 
cleavable Slate, — until at Newquay some of 
the Slate rock of that district is actually used 
for roofing slate ; and farther east, at Dela- 
bdle, we find one of the oldest — and most 
celebrated — Slate quarries in the county. 
Many similar beds varying in quality and character are worked near the 
well-known Tintagel Castle. 

In many cases immediately under the soil there appears a compact 
stratum of quartz stones two or three inches in thickness (nearly all those 
quartz beds have, however, disappeared, and been used as a road material) ; 
under this is a clayey loam of a yellowish colour, about two feet in depth, 
resting upon the Killas or upper bed, the superior part of which is generally 
in a decomposed or disintegrated state, broken into small pieces, but 
becoming firmer as the depth increases. This is the second bed shown, 
and is the original source of the quartz stones. 

The Killas gathers around the great Granite bosses of the county in 
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the way indicated in the accompanying section of Cam Brea Hill and the 
surrounding mining country (Fig. 25}. 

The lodes of Cam -Brea, East Pool, and Wheal Agar are shown, passing 
from the Killas into the Granite; the tme dips of these lodes being 
indicated. 

Grauwaeke is a Saxon minerls term, and has been applied to a rock 
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formation which constitutes the gffeater portion of that group of moun> 
tains known as the Hartz. Werner supposes this rock t» have been 
deposited during the passage or transition period of the earth from a chaotic 
to its habitable state. This appears to be a very loose and unsatisfactory 
hypothesis. Can we draw a line of any description, between the chaos and 
that order which prevailed when man was supposed to appear on the Earth ? 
Jameson says grauwacke commences a new geognostic period, namely, that 
of mechanical deposition. Mr. Hawkins, in discussing the vajue of this 
name, says : — 

“ It is now pretty generally acknowledged that the terms ‘ grauwacke 
Slate ’ and ‘ argillaceous Slate ’ are convertible, it being impossible without 
the aid of petrifaction to ascertain where the one ends and the other begins.* 

“A dilemma so unfortunate as this ought ito have suggested the proba- 
bility of some error in the process o^ reasoning upon which these distinctions 
are founded, and might sponer have led to its correction It is surpris- 

ing, as the derivative origin of the grauwacke rests so much upon this view 
of the subject, that there should ever have been any other opinion in respect 
to this order, and that the grauwacke rock, instead of terminating the 
formation of argillaceous Slate, should have been regarded as its archetype, 
or the point from which it proceeded.” 

So general il this misconception that the terms “ grauwacke ” and “ grau- 
wacke Slate ” hjive been applied without reserve to strata which exhibit in a 
very imperfect manner the derivative character — a primitive rock, indeed, 
differing in no respect from the argillaceous Slate. The consequence of which 
is, that the denomination of grauwacke in the literal sense of the word 
has become nearly obsolete. 

De la Beche, who examined these rocks with great care, says : — 

“ In the grauwacke and carboniferous scries of this district wo find 
silicious grains, generally of quartz, cemented by matter w’hich closely 
approaches chalcedony or chert, much intermingled with peroxide of iron in 
the Red Sandstone of these rocks. In the Red Sandstone series the cohesion 
is considerable, and we find the cementing substance chiefly consisting of 
alumina, peroxide of iron, and the red oxide of manganese, the rock 
being harder when calcareous matter forms any considerable portion of 
the cement.” * 

SERPENTINE, DIALA GE, TALC SCHIST. — Serpentine rock, which 
is especially well shown at Kynance Cove and in the Lizard district, is one 
of the most ornamental stones of Great Britain. It has a basis of magnesia, 
and derives its colour from salts of chromium and iron. The Lizard district 
is made up of homblendic Slate, Serpentine, Dialage rock, and altered 
Devonian. These run closely into each other, and are often not easily 
distinguished. Dr. Boase remarks ; “The Hornblende Slate of the Lizard is 
entirely distinct from that of the other parts of Cornwall, and therefore ought 

to be separated therefrom The transition of this Slate into Euphotide 

and Serpentine has been often noticed; but it is more closely allied to 
the former^ as is shown by its great hardness and by its resplendent lustre. 

• the Geplo^ of Cornwall, Deton, and West Somerset.” By Henry T. dc la Beche, 

&p; I^angman. • 1839. , • * 
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This schist appears sometimes to be embedded both in Euphotide and 
in Serpentine, and at other times the latter rock seems to be subordinate to 
the schist ; but the fact is that all these, although they alternate on a given 
line, yet do not long continue parallel, but they mutually abut against 
each other; sometimes the one and sometimes the other prevails. Ser- 
pentine exhibits a great many varieties, some of which are very hard, 
whilst others are so soft as to yield to the nail. This difference appears to 
depend on,the felspar base, which undergoes several modifications between 
a crystalline, compact, and granular state, as seen in the precious Serpentines 
in the indurated steatites, and in the common and ollareous Serpentines." 
Serpentine is also found at Clicker Tor, near Liskeard. The Polliphant 
stone is a variety of this rock or of Elvan. Serpentine must not be regarded 
as strictly a metal-bearing rock, but few examples of any mineral ores 
having been found within it. The magnesian rocks are rarely metalliferous. 
Lead containing silver and copper ore and manganese has been found 
occasionally, but in small quantities only. 

It is not unusual to find in t^® fissures of the Serpentine rocks masses of 
native copper ; these have frequently induced a further search for mineral 
treasure, which has never proved very successful. In Trenance mine deposits 
of a promising character were found in 1852, and consequently it was hoped 
that a prdfitable copper mine might have been opened out. This hope .was, 
however, not realised, and the mine was abandoned about >854. The fine 
specimen in the Museum of Practical Geology — ^which was presented by the 
Adventurers — is only a portion of the mass as it occurred in nature, the 
miners being compelled to break it to raise it to the surface. The original 
piece was upwards of a ton weight. 

The Serpentine is frequently crossed by veins of steatite, which was found 
in such quantities near Mullion, that, under the name of Soap-stone, it was 
sent in considerable quantities to Bristol, and used in the manufacture of 
porcelain. 

It appears that this may be the most suitable place to introduce a few 
remarks on the formation of rock masses in general, more especially 
of those which have evidently been formed from alluvial deposits. The 
slow and silent processes which have been at work through countless 
ages, producing a., roofing-slate and probably most of the lithological 
phenomena which we have to consider, demand a careful study. .Our 
information is exceedingly limited, but such as we possess will be found to 
bear very importantly on the phenomena which form the chief subject of our 
consideration. 

' If we consider the condition of finely-comminuted sand accumulated in 
large quantities, we feel that with moisture, cohesion of the particles 
may speedily be brought about, but that in a perfectly dry state this can only 
be effected by the prolonged action of cohesive force. jSIechanical force, 
artificially applied, has been found to be sufficient to produce the coherence of 
finely-comminuted china-clay in a dry state, but the degree of -consolidation 
required for the uses to which the compressed clay is put, can only be 
obtained by the subsequent action of fire. In the Potteries this process 
is largely employed in the production of vjtfions.^ces of earthenjivare. . . , 
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Where moisture is present we can scarcely conceive finely-divided detritus 
existing long without some agglutination ensuing. The alkhline consti- 
tuents of nearly all rocks are soluble to a greater or less degree, and the 
water holding them, passing slowly through the masses, affords the cement- 
ing materials required. In Granite, Slate, or Elvan, their hardest portions 
are almost invariably rendered so by quartz, or some form of silica. These 
indurated portions are found invariably to be unfitted for the presence of 
metallic minerals. Where lodes penetrate these hard portions ofi, rock they 
are usually small, and their contents differ but little from the surrounding 
mass. Supposing that the mineral ores found in the fissures are the result 
of infiltration, it can be easily understood that those indurated parts would 
present obstacles to this process. * 

Into beds through which water^ percolate^^, soluble matter derived from 
other rocks may be introduced, and, combining with the constituents, form 
new compounds. When«tljcse conditions are maintained, especially beneath 
the surface of the sea, the saline constituents are subjected by the process 
of infiltration to a mechanical separation. ‘Tf has been shown by Dr. Hoff- 
man and Mr. Witt,"" that the waters of the Thames, filtered through well- 
constructed filtering-beds, lost a considerable portion of the salts held in 
solution ; and Dr. Normandy t proved that sea water was deprived of all its 
salt, by being forced through fifteen feet of sand, or powdered glass. " Here we 
have evidence 'Of the agent required as the cementing material for the 
detrital matter out of which the rock masses are often formed. 


Several obser\'ers have drawn attention to the influence of hot springs, 
coming in all probability from great depths, charged with silica in solution, 
and depositing minute quantities of gold and other metals. 

Mr. John Arthur Phillips has described with much precision the process 
of evaporation going on as these thermic waters approach the surface, and 
the deposition of masses of silica and other salts with pai tides of the 
metals, especially of gold, amongst them.J ^ i 

In each class of rocks we find variations in the prevailing conditions. 
In Sandstones we find the cohesion of the grains of sand very unequal. In 
some the cementing matter is as hard as the grains themselves ; in others 
it is weak, and the rock is friable. 

In the Clay-Slate and in the carboniferous series of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, there are very marked differences in the conditions prevailing in the 
metalliferous and non-metalliferous rocks. 

The percolations of silica, in one of its conditions— in solutions through 
the rocks — often combined with alumina, lime, and alkalies, will no doubt 
account for the unequal consolidation of the Sandstones and Slates. 

. The consolidation of mud and clay into Slates is due to causes akin to 
those which converted the sands into hard bodies. All these examples of 
cohesion probably occurred-— at all events were considerably advanced- 
before the deposits suffered any considerable disturbance. Even in a state 
of it is evident that certain chemical changes were in progress, and 


J. Attintf Philosoph&I Magwsaic, July, re73-) 


fctropolitan Drainage, by Dr. Hoffman and Mr. Witt. 
t « ifre** Dietionaty,” art. Sea Water. 
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that crystalline forces were in action, bringing together particles chemically 
the same, wWch gradually assumed a geometric form. The power of bodies 
to crystallise freely is shown by the cubes of iron pyrites in some of the 
Slates, and the crystallization of quartz in some other rocks. Especially the 
double-headed crystals of quartz, commonly called St. Agnes Hail, found 
beautifully perfect in the Wheal Coates Granite, are examples of this. The 
solution of silica flowed steadily through the sand or mud in dendroidal films ; 
as the flint consolidated it exerted an enormous pressure, and thus increased 
the filmy passage, and formed a small fissure, in which, with yet more force, the 
same action proceeded. Small cracks were thus produced, and increased in 
size, spreading in various directions, producing eventually a system of quartz 
veins, spreading in an excursive manner through the mass. These evidences 
show that the sedimentary deposits have suffered considerable modifications 
in the condition of their component parts, since they were first accumulated. 
That they have been subjected tft mechanical forces of an extreme kind is 
evident by the violent contortions discovered in those beds, which were 
at one time nearly horizontal^ but which are now placed at very varied 
angles, and in some isolated cases they have evidently been turned over. 
This is singularly shown in the rocks around Boscastle and other places in 
the north of Cornwall. 

The uplifting forces are usually referred to the expansion of the deeper 
rocks, under the influence of subterranean heat. This is..not a place to 
enter into any examination of the hypothesis of central heat, or of the 
existence of a fused mass of matter beneath the consplidated rocks, to 
which man has penetrated. Regarding the question especially as it respects 
the Granite rocks as an unsettled one, the hypothesis is accepted so far as it 
supports the view, that the Granitic masses have forced themselves through 
the deposited beds in a state of, probably, igneous fusion, and have thus 
produced disturbances of several kinds. For example, the consolidated 
beds have been rended by the force applied, and fis.sures of varied sizes and 
depths have been the result. The heated mass being kept for some time in 
contact with the deposited rocks would effect these changes, which are 
regarded as metamorphoses, and alter the chemical constitution of the Slates 
and Sandstones. 

When Greenstones, Basalts, and the like igneous masses have been thrust 
through, we find that the fissures produced by the more intensely-heated 
fluid masses are filled in with the matter which constitutes that which forms 
the primitive dyke. 

At the same time, water converted into vapour would be introduced 
under pressure, and combine with the substances originally present in the 
sedimentary deposits, and produce many mineral compounds different from 
those existing in the detrital beds. 

Professor Hausmann states that the Clay-Slate whi(^ was used in con- 
structing a blast furnace at Magdesprung, in the Anhalt territory, had, 
from the long operation of heat without becoming fluid, acquired an aspect 
like silicious Slate — in appearance very much resembling the rock which is 
found in the Vicinity of Greenstone, where that rock is in contact with 
Clay-Slate. The same author notices the crystallization of oxide of zinc in 
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iron furnaces, sometimes accompanied by salts of potassium and sulphides of 
lead in the walls of smelting furnaces.* , 

De la Beche writes : “ It would be uselessly occupying time to attempt a 
description of all the altered rocks which occur in Cornwall, inasmuch as 
the varieties are as considerable as the composition of the rocks brought 
together under the necessary conditions. The Slates not unfrequently become 
hard and of a dark colour ; dark purple is by no means an uncommon tint. 
Another common variety consists of a glossy grey Slate, often containing 
disseminated and imperfect crystals of a mineral resembling chiastolite. . 

“The coast from St. Ives to Penzance affords a good opportunity of 
studying the alteration of fine-grained Greenstones and ordinary grauwacke 
Slates, portions of these rocks occurring on the outskirts of the Land’s End 
Granite in a manner to render the junction o{ the two classes of rocks very 
accessible.” f " 

Dr. Forbes has carefully studied the njineralogical character of rocks 
forming the mining district from St. Ives to the Land’s End.J Veins of 
actinolite, he points out, are vciy common among the Greenstones of this coast, 
and veins of schorl are also found among the shme rocks at St. Ives. Schorl is 
a mineral which may be decomposed in one place and, under favourable 
conditions, recomposed in another. We have evidence in the schorl rocks 
of Trevalgan, n?Bar St. Ives, and at Rosemerrin, near Morvah. Schorl may be 
observed between, and approaching the joints of the Granite, in many places, 
as at Castle Trereen (the Logan Rock) and Peden-maen-anmear, Radiated 
ne.sts of schorl in the Granite are common in many places where that 
mineral is abundant, especially in the rocks in the vicinity of Wicca Cove, 
near Zennor. Schorlaceous Slates are also found in Castle-an-Dinas and 
other places. De la Beche says : “ We may suppose the schorl to have been 
introduced amongst the ordinary grauwacke Slates, of which they constitute 
a continuous part subsequently to the intrusion of the adjoining schorlaceous 
Granites. The mica also in many cases appeal’s to have been formed in the 
altered rock from matter received from the adjoining Granite, more phr- 
ticularly when the Granite is very micaceous ; and felspar in the gneiss-like 
variety may have been often added in the same manner. That these minerals 
may have been introduced is rendered far from improbable from the artificial 
formation of minerals resembling mica and felspar.” 

The condensation of vapours and the formation of mineral substances 
under their influence have been already referred to. These phenomena 
should be examined in connection with the changes which are observable in 
rocks, which are traceable to heat derived from the intrusion of rocks of 
high temperature. It is not unusual to find native copper in the minute 
cracks formed in the Greenstone rocks themselves. Examples, as we have 
already stated, may be observed at Penolva, St. Ives, where the occurrence 
of those strings of metallic copper led to the sinking of a shaft. At several 
places in the Horriblendic and Serpentine rocks of the Lizard, and in many 
of the Greenstone masses, for example, native copper has been observed in the 

^ HAUjsmiinQ, Oa Metallurgical Phenomena as illustrative of Geology**’ (Jameson’s /‘Edinburgh New 
January, 183^!.) j 

r t onfeflEadie, “ Gfeology of Itevon and ComwaD.” 

of (be Geological Society of Cornwall,” vol. ii. p. .260. # 
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Greenstone quarries worked near Flushing, on the banks of Falmouth Har- 
bour, and ii^the neighbourhood of Penryti, extending towards Pons-an-Nooth 
Valley, where some curious mineralogical phenomena may be observed. 

The bearing of this may not be evident at first to the superficial observer, 
but the influence of dissimilar rocks on the conditions of the mineral veins 
is, to a considerable extent, explained by the phenomena under consideration. 
By the influence of atmospheric changes, by the action of water, asso- 
ciated by the powerful effects of heated masses, rocks have been finely 
comminufed and transported from the parent rock. These have been 
formed into clay, which has afterwards been converted into Slates by the 
influence of electric currents, or mechanical pressure, during those changes. 
Divisional planes have been produced and fractures formed which have 
subsequently presented the. conditions of mineral veins. Mechanical pres- 
sure has been shown by Professor Tyndall to produce lamination; heat we have 
seen will do so, and electric cuifents will give rise to a similar structure. 

That the process of lamination might be tommenced in moist clay 
by the action of electricity was first shown by Mr. R. W. Fox.* lie con- 
siders — from his well-conductfid experiments — that the general laminative 
condition of the clay appeared to indicate that a scries of voltaic poles xvere 
produced throughout the clay, the symmetrical arrangement of which had a 
corresponding effect on the structure of the clay, and that this view was 
confirmed by the occurrence in several instances of veins, or rather laminm, 
of oxide of iron or oxide of copper, according to the manner in which those 
experiments were conducted. Mr. Fox points out the bearing of his 
experiments upon the cleavage or lamination planes of rocks, and “ con- 
siders the prevailing directions of electrical forces, depending often on 
local causes, to have determined that of cleavage, and the more or less 
heterogeneous nature of the rock to have modified the extent of their 
influence.” 

The problem relating to the influence of weak electric currents in deter- 
mhaing the lamination of clay was determined by the author in 1848. 
Adopting the method of experiment adopted by Mr. Fox, I fitted up 
a square vessel with a zinc plate, and one of copper, each 14 inches long 
by 8 inches wide, against two of its sides; these ’were connected by an 
arch of thick copper about 18 inches long. When this vessel was filled 
with water a voltaic circuit was completed, and from the chemical actions 
induced, a weak electrical excitement ensued. 

This arrangement may be imagined to represent a natural basin, in 
which certain electrical conditions prevail. A mass, weighing 10 lbs., of 
Stourbridge clay was placed on an inclined plane, and by water dropping 
from a cistern, supplied with water from the well in Trafalgar Square, it was 
very slowly carried into the trough in a state of fine division, and gradually 
deposited in the water according to the law of gravitation, and under the 
influence of such forces as may be excited during the period of subsidence, 
it being, in this experiment, the force of voltaic electricity. It required ten .. 
months to wash down the mass of clay and to deposit it between the plates^ . 
The deposition being complete, the flow of water wes stopped and the fluid 

* See •< Reports of thtt Royal 6>nt»«tt PpIjrtcdiiilCi Society” for 1 836-37, ftcr.. 
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allowed to evaporate at the atmospheric temp^ature. This occupied four 
months more. Another period of three mondis was spent in drying the clay so 
as to admit of its removal in a solid mass. Thus the experiment was alto- 
gether continued over a period of seventeen months. When carefully broken 
the section exhibited several remarkable peculiarities. The first feature to be 
noticed is one which has been observed to a greater or less extent in every 
experiment made, and the experiments, under various conditions, have been 
several times repeated. The woodcut, Fig. 26, will assist the description. 

The water carrying the clay flowed in on the zinc side z, consequently 
there was a natural tendency to 
heap up on that side rather than 
on the copper side C. There was 
always shown a tendency to form 
curved lines, opposed to the in- 
fluence of gravity, as thoparticles 
approached the copper ‘plate; 
these curved beds are indicated 
by the italic letters a, d, /. 

Had this been observed in 
one instance only it would not 
have deserved* attention ; but 
when we find the same thing 
occurring in perfectly still water, 
and always on the side next the 
copper plate, it becomes instruc- 
tive, clearly proving the tendency 
of minute particles of matter to 
arrange themselves in obedience to the directions of electric currents. 

The lines of bedding were always more or less curved lines, the altera- 
tions in the thickness of the beds being occasioned by irregularities in the 
flow of the water, and on several occasions an actual cessation of the flow. 
As shown in the woodcut at i, 2, 3, numerous fine lines were se'en running 
across the beds. These lines were marked most distinctly on the mass when 
first broken, and formed cleavage planes cutting through the stratified 
beds — thus imitating, on a small scale, many of the phenomena of lamination 
and cleavage as exhibited by rocks in nature. * 

Dr. Berger, in i8i i, observed that the grauwackc of the cliffs of White- 
sand Bay, near Millbrook, Cornwall, separated into “ very regular rhom- 
boidal joints."* Professor Sedgwick observed of Devon and Cornwall: 
“W^henever any natural section of the country exposes an extended surface 
of the Granite, we find portions of it divided by fissures, which often for a 
considerable extent preserve an exact parallelism among thentselves." And 
again : “ These masses are not unfrequently subdivided by a second system 
<Jf Assures nearly'’ perpendicular to the former, in consequence of 'Which 
structures the whole aggregate becomes separated into blocks of rhomboidal 

form/’-t / ; • ' ' ■ 

i.Thel^ Mr. J. S. Enys, of Enys, observed, in 1833, thattheverticaldivi- 

• «GMj^gk)|l XKmsacti(»s,’''voJ. i. f «C#nibrfdgeHalo»opMcalTraMaetioo»," voLi. ’ 



Fig. 26,— Lamination of Clay by Electricity. 
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sional planes or joints of the Granite near Penryn took a general direction 
from N.N.W. to S.S.E., varying but a few degrees from those points. Sir 
Henry de la Beche wrote, in 1 834 : “ The cleavage of the Devon and Cornwall 
Granite is frequently in given directions over considerable areas, showing 

that the causes producing it have acted on the large scale The Granite 

on the northern part of Dartmoor was not only cleaved perpendicularly in 
the direction N.N.W. to S.S.E., but also in lines at right angles, or nearly 
so, to it.”^* 

No man ever observed the geological structure of a country with the 
close exactness of De la Beche. The advance of practical geology to its 
true position as a science is mainly due to him. Commencing, at his own 
cost, the Geological Survey of Cornwall, which, with its mines and mineral 
formations, presented numerous most complicated phenomena, he, single- 
handed, with vast industry did the work of many men, and in his book on 
Devon and Cornwall he has left an imperishable mpmorial. From this work 
originated the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom — which has been 
carried on with surprising exactness — and the Museum of Practical Geology> 
which preserves examples of all the rocks and minerals of our country, and 
enables every one to become acquainted with the important “ sermons in 
stones.” In addition to these, the Mining Record OJfice, over which the 
author has presided for thirty-eight years, was organised Inainly through 
the same influence. 

The informations given by De la Beche are so much to the purpose that 
we give his own words. Speaking of cleavage and the like he says : — 

“Though the general direction of these lines,t which may be termed great 
divisional planes, to distinguish them from the cleavage lamination to be 
presently noticed, may be N.N.W. and S.S.E., varying only a few degrees 
from those points, these planes are by no means confined to it ; on the con- 
trary, there are many exceptions to it in the Granite districts of Cornwall and 
Devon. To show an average amount of local variation in this respect, we 
wfll select the coast between Peden-maen-du and Peden-maen-anmear, 
which includes the Land's End, as it is easily visited and the great divisional 
planes well seen. Commencing with the north, they run as follows : — 


** At Peden-maen-du . 
Near Cam Clpg 
Near Cam CVeis 
Nanjisal, or Mill Bay 
Cam Barra 
Cam Mcllyn . 
Tol-Peden-Pcnwith . 

On west of Porth Chapel . 
Peden-maen-anmear 


325' 

325'’ and 242’ 
318^ 

316^ 

318'^ 

328* 

316® and 218^ 
328® and 225® 
320® 


“ Taking the present magnetic north to be about 335® at the Land's End, 
the leading great cleavage of Peden-maen-du and Cam Clog would differ 
from it 10° ; that of Cam Creis and Cam Barra, 17° ; that of Mill Bay and 
Tol-Peden-Penwith, 19? ; that of Cam Mellyn and Porth Chapel, 7° ; and 
that of Peden-maen-anmear, 15® ; the average of the whole differing from it 
between 13" and 14’. It will be observed that the cross great cleavage is not 
always sufficiently well characterised to be noticed, and that it varies more 


• Reicarches in TheoreUcal Geology^' 1 3pe 1 b Becli«« Geology of Cornw^/* pp. 27l'"73* 
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considerably than the north aixd south cleavagd, the cross cleavage planes at 
Cam Clog and Tol-Peden-Penwith diflfering 24® in direction. The line of cross 
cleavage makes an angle of 83° with the main cleavage at Cam (^og, of 98® at 
Tol-Peden-Penwith, and of 103® near Perth Chapel, the angle being measured 
on the west. The above will convey a fair idea of the general variations in 
the directions of the great divisional planes of the Granite in Cornwall and 
Devon, the results of many hundred observations on which would give 80 per 
cent, of instances in which the great divisional planes differed only 14® from 
the present magnetic meridian in the district, and about 15 per cent, of cases 
in which they differed between 14® and 20®, leaving about 5 per cent, of 
instances in which the north and south lines approximate the cross planes. 
The same numbers may be nearly taken to represent the proportion of cases 
in which the latter approximate to within a few degrees of a right angle to 
the other main planes. • 

“ While a large proportion of the great divisional planes in the Serpentine 
of the Lizard have a dirertion approaching the present magnetic meridian, 
we find several exceptions to it. 'The following will servo to show the 
prevailing direction in the Serpentine of different parts of that district : — 


Henscartli Rock (Mullion) 

Mullion Cove (south side) 

Between Vcllan Head and Gue Graze 

Rill Ifead 

On north of Kynance Cove 
Lankid^eii Cove .... 

Black Head 

Porthbeer Cot e . . . . 

Goonhilly Downs (north of Trclowarrcn) . 


335'’ and 225“ 

355 ® 

335® and 230“ 
295® • 

340’ 

290® and 211® 
287® and 197® 
3‘i2® and 198'* 

335' 


“ It will be observed that while the prevailing direction, with the exception 
of the local variations at Rill Head and on the south side of Mullion, is in, 
or within a few degrees of, the magnetic meridian from Kynance Cove to 
Goonhilly Downs; the main divisional planes between Kennack and Coverack 
Coves differ between 23S to 48? from it. While on the subject of the 
Lizard, it may be observed that the great divisional planes which traverse 
the hornblende Slate in it do not appear to have any strongly-marked and 
prevailing direction throughout. Near the lighthouses they hold a course 
of 263®, and somewhat farther west, towards Penolver Point, one of 322°. 
Perhaps, as a whole, the divisional planes of the hornblende Slate are more 
frequently within a few degrees of true east and west than in other directions. 
At Porthalla they have a direction of about 268°.'' 

It appears necessary, to enable the student to follow the reasoning of the 
several hypotheses given of the conditions under which the mineral lodes 
have been filled with metallic ores, that the chemical constitutions of the 
rocks enclosing the veins should be known. 

Many analyses have been made from time to time by chemists, who have 
established their names for reliability in investigations of this nature, which 
agree in the main. 

. . Many philosophers, especially such as have a leaning towards chemical 

have supported the hypothesis that the metallic minerals have 
. from the rocks in which the lodes are enclosed*: They suppose 

tnatwa^ percolating slowly through the rocks carried into the fissures in 
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solution the metals found. This, of course, involves the . necessity of the 
existence of ^he metals, in a diffused state, in the rocks. This is not impro- 
bable. It must be borne in mind, however, that hitherto the chemical 
analyses have not afforded the evidence necessary to support this view. It 
should be remembered that none of the analyses have been made with a 
view to the detection of minute quantities of metallic matter ; to do this they 
should have been made on a much larger scale than they have been. 

The analyses of Killas, Granite, Elvan, and Greenstone which are given, 
were all made by Mr. J. A. Phillips, and were pubMshed by that gentle- 
man in his paper on “The Rocks of the Mining Districts of Cornwall and 
their Relations to Metalliferous Deposits,” read before the Geological Society 
of London.* These have been chosen as being the most recent, and therefore 
they have the advantages of all the improvements which have been introduced 
into modern chemistry. The examples analysed have all been selected 
by Mr. Phillips himself, with the especial purpose of learning if the rock 
conditions afforded evidences of the processes involved in its formation. 

Especially are these more valuable than any others, since for many 
years Mr. Phillips has devoted his powers of observation to the pheno- 
mena of mineral deposits in all parts of the world, and under very varied 
conditions.! It must not be forgotten these analyses were made with a 
view to determine the lithological character of the rocks, and not to ascer- 
tain their mineral constituents. The German chemists appear to have found 
minute quantities of the metals in most of the rocks examined. 


KILLAS— CLAY.SLATE. 

Table showing the Chemical Composition of Seven Varieties of Cornish Rocks. 


— 

I, 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

1 ^ 

VI. 

VJI. 

Water fhygrometric 

roo 

2-00 

•35 

•48 

*39 

4-12 

*94 

® 1 combined 

3'09 

1-26 

S-8i 

-67 

2 74 

6-97 

2-t8 

Silica 

60-42 

50-92 

53’30 

67-32 

40-22 

32-98 

67-82 

a Phosphoric anhydride 

— 


trace 

— 

•66 

tiace 

— 

Titanic 

-21 

trace 

trace 

*13 

•15 

trace 


Alumina 

20-84 

20-79 

2173 

20-85 

2401 

16-73 

9-56 

Ferrous oxide 

1-89 

4-92 

4-^ 

1-66 

11-27 

13*71 

5*02 

Ferric „ 

8-17 

13*41 

6-01 

2-83 

4-21 

7*03 

trace 

Ferric persulphide 



— 


S. trace 

S. trace 

•68 

Manganous oxide 

*39 

trace 


— 

— 

— 

1-20 

Lime a .. . . 

i-yi 

z-62 

' trace 

203 

4 -II 

1 4-90 

2-58 

Magnesia 

trace 

— 

*75 

trace 

6-52 

1152 

3*42 

Potassa 

77 

*93 

2-92 

•60 

1-67 

•72 

2*37 

Soda 

1-55 

4*08 

4*20 

3-37 

3*57 

*63 

4*32 


100*04 

99-93 

99-35 

99‘94 

99*52 

99 ’ 3 i 

100-09 

Specific gravity 

2-60 

273 

2-52 

2-71 

2*95 

2-82 

2*73 


Nos. I. and II. are examples of Killas from Polgooth mine, near St. Austell ; the first specimen of 
rock beipg taken from above the adit, the second from the lOO-fathom level. ' 

No. III. is Killas from “ Sanctuaries,” St. Austell. 

No. IV. from the 215-fathom level at Dolcoath. „ 

No. V. is from Botaliack, St. Just. Surface near the lode. 

No. VI. is from the 130-fafhom level, Botaliack. 

No. VII. from Wheal Seton, Camborne: taken froin the i6o-fathom level. 

• “ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society ” for August, 1873. 

t It is interesting to know that Mr. J. A. Phillips has been for soihe time engaged on a work on 
“Ore Deposits a subject which his large eaperiehce enables him tfr treat more thoroughly than almost 
any other man. 
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Table showing the Composition of Three Varieties of Cornish Granite. 


— 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Water ( *>ygioraetric 


-87 

*33 


•89 

trace 

•89 

Silica 

74-69 

74‘S4 

70-65 

Alumina 

16*2I 

I4’86 

i6*i6 

Ferrous oxide 

i*i6 

•23 

•52 

Ferric ,, 

trace 

2-53 

1*53 

Manganous oxide 

‘5? 

trace 

trace 

Lime 

•28 

•29 

■55 

Magnesia 

•48 

trace 

trace 

Potassa 

3-t>4 

373 

8-66 

Soda 

1-18 

3’49 

' *54 

Lithia | 

: -'o. 

trace 

— 

• 1 

1 

WS5 

100-54 

99- S3 

Specific gravity j 

2*64 

2-66 

2-62 


No. I. from Cam Brae Hiy, Redruth. 
No. ir. from Bolallack mine. 

No. III. from Chywoon, Morvah. 


ELVAN. 


Tahle showing the Composition of Four Varieties of Cornish Elvan. 


] I. 

11 . 

111. 

IV. 

Silica 

•II 

•49 

72*51 

13*31 

3*«7 

trace 

•62 

•60 

152 

0-65 

^>*43 

trace 

-26 

2-03 

72-82 

1512 

trace 

I 75 
trace 
'52 
ro6 
6-25 

S' 

•43 

1-27 

71-46 

•S-3J' 

2-27 

•30 

trace 

•47 

-22 

5'5i 

2-79 

•34 

6 n 

47*35 

20 ' (to 
i-6o 
3-10 
trace 

4*72 

6ia 

6-29 

3*58 

trace 

Alumina 

Ferrous oxide 

h'erric ,, 

Manganous oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia oxide 

Potassa 

Soda 

Fluorine 

i loo-ii 

1 1 

100-32 1 

ICK)-IO 

99-81 

Specific gravity 2-62 j 

2-64 1 2-65 

1 1 

2-70 


No. I, Coarse-grained and highly porphyritic. 

No. II. Much less coarse in grain. 

No. III. As compact as chert, and with a conchoidal fracture. ■ . „ r 

No. rV. Contains an unusual amount of brown mica, and in other respects diners raatenally from 
ordinaty Elvan. 


GREENSTONES. 

From near the Village of Trelill, St. Kew. 

Proportion of carbonate to rock— carbonates . . . . 

rock .... 


The carbonates are composed of— carbonate of calcium 

u magnesium . 


Mean. 

2573 

74*27 

100*00 

96*20 
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The percentage composition— ^ednction being made of the carbonates-^ as (>llo‘vi : 


: ; 


I. 

n. 


•M 

4'38 


Silica 


48-66 

48‘37 

Phosphoric anhydride 


trace 

trace 

Alumina .... 


23-27 

22-92 

Ferrous oxide .... 


13-12 

1303 

Ferric ,i . • • • 


‘77 

I -01 

Mnnganous oxide . 


trace 

trace 

Magnesia .... 


3*20 

3*18 

Potassa ..... 


•57 

*63 

Soda ..... 


5 ‘i 7 

5’22 



100-06 

99-87 

From Botax.lack (I.) 

AND 

Levant Mine (II.). 




I. 

II. 



•21 

•24 

•20 

•22 

Silica 


47 ‘ 9 o 

48-10 

Alumina 


19-26 

19-37 

Ferrous oxide 


7*55 

7*79 

Ferric ,, 


1*67 

1-42 

Manganous oxide 


trace 

trace 

Lime 


10*57 

10-51 

Magnesia 


7‘97 

7*56 

Potassa . 


•49 

•42 

Soda 


4*33 

4-07 



100*19 

99*^6 


In “ Researches in Physical Geography,” published in the “Transac- 
tions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society ” by Mr. Hopkins, we find 
some speculations upon the action of the forces, to which the uplifting of 
large masses of the Earth’s crust is due ; and as these remarks bear on the 
lines of fracture — the fissures or rents, which became eventually minerat 
veins — they demand attention. The author says, with respect to the action 
of an elevating force j “ I assume this force to act under portions of the 
Earth's crust of considerable extent, at any assignable depth, either with 
uniform intensity at eveiy point, or in some cases, with a somewhat greater 
intensity at particular points ; as, for instance, at points along the line of 
maximum elevation of an elevated range, or at other points where the actual 
phenomena seem to indicate a more than ordinary energy of this subterranean 
action. I suppose this elevatory force, whatever may be its origin, to act 
upon the lower surface of the uplifted mass through the medium of some 
fluid which may be conceived to be an elastic vapour, or in other cases a 
mass of matter in a state of fusion from heat. 

“ The first effect of our elevatory force will, of course, be to raise the mass 
under which it acts, and to place it in a state of extension^ and consequently 
of tensim. The increased intensity of the elevatory force might be so rapid 
as to give it the character of an impulsive force, in which case it would be 
impossible to caldUlate the dislocating .effects of it.” He further supposes 
“ this intensity and that of the consequent tensions to increase continneusfy, 
"till the tension becomes sufficient to rupture the mass, thus producing 
fissures and dislocations.” Treating of the nature and position Of such dis- 
locations, he says: “These will depend partly on the elevatory force, an^, 
partly on the resistance opposed |o its action by the cohesive power of thp 
mass.- , Our hypotheses rejecting the constiibtiqh; of the Olevatoii mas$ 
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by no means restricted to that of perfect homogeneity; on the contrary, it 
will be seen that its cohesive power may vary in general, according to any ' 
continuous law, and, moreover, that this power, in descending along any 
vertical line, may vary according to any discontinuous law, so that the truth 
of our general results will be independent, for example, of any want of 
cohesion between contiguous horizontal beds of a stratified portion of the 
mass. Vertical, or nearly vertical planes, however, along which the cohesion 
is much less than in the mass immediately on either side of them, may pro- 
duce considerable modifications in the phenomena resulting front the action 
of the elevatory force.* The existence of joints, for instance, or planes of 
cleavage, in the elevated mass, supposing the regularly jointed or slaty 
structure to prevail in it previous to its elevation, might affect in a most 
important degree the character of the phenomena." This author considers it 
impossible that a succession of parallel fissures could be formed in thin 
lamina subjected to suoh tension. “ In any system of parallel fissures," he 
continues, “ which are not remote from each other, the fissures could not 
have been formed in succession," though in,ai\ assumed case “of two systems 
of tension perpendicular to each other any number of parallel fissures may be 
formed simultaneously. It is evident that in whatever manner a system of 
parallel fissures may be produced after their formation, the only tension of the 
mass between ‘them must be in a direction parallel to them. Consequently, 
should any othgr system be subsequently formed, it must necessarily be in a 
direction perpendicular to that of the first system. No two systems of parallel 
fissures not perpendicular to each other could be formed by causes similar to 
those of which we have been investigating the effects." And finally he states 
that “ if the elevated mass be of great superficial extent, partial irregularities 
in its boundary will have no appreciable effect in the direction of the fissures ; 
and though two remote fissures of the same system might, in such case, be 
inclined at any angle to each other, any two adjoining fissures would in 
general be approximately parallel.” 

Devonshire. — The fine Granitic mass of Dartmoor is considered by De la 
Beche “ to have been protruded after, at least, the deposit of the upper part 
of the grauwacke series.” He refers especially to the bent and contorted 
conditions of the carboniferous and other Slates around Dartmoor as showing 
the influence of the Granitic intrusion. There is, however, not any specific 
difference to be found between the Granite of Dartmoor and the Granitic 
masses of Cornwall. They are in both counties interpenetrated by Granitic 
veins and Elvan coiurses, and we have on the western side — at Peter Tavy— 
large masses of Greenstone, which may be traced on to Branstone and 
Dunderton, crossing the river Tamar at Greston Bridge. Long lines of 
Greenstone are also found skirting the Granite on its ^orth-westem edge 
from Great Cranaford to, and beyond, Okehampton. The southern half of 
Dartmoor is bounded by the Devonian rocks and the Killas or Clay-Slate of 
'Cornwall, the northern boundary belonging to the Carboniferous series of 
Devt^. 

; 4: Oil boundary of Dartmoor, we find the copper mines of 

Wheal EmUy) in the Ciay-^te rocks, and 
a k^^^'^plnrations have been made farther souths at fmd near Bride- 
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stow. As we advance from Lidford onwards to Maiy Tavy and to Tavistock, 
we find somei important mines of tin, copper, and lead which is argentiferous, 
with many curious deposits of manganese between this point of Dartmoor 
and Launceston, and towards Tavistock, at Brent-Tor, 

On the south, especially in the neighbourhood of Ashburton and Buck- 
fastleigh, we find mines of tin and copper in the Clay-Slate ; and passing 
westward by Brent and Ivy Bridge to Plympton, we have the well-known 
mine of Old Bottle Hill and several others. 

The deposits of argentiferous lead ore in the Devonian rocks near 
Combe Martin arc remarkable in many respects, and wiH duly receive atten- 
tion. In the Devonian and the carboniferous rocks of North Devon peculiar 
Limestone veins occur. At v. short distance from Bampton the author examined 
a lode of this description, which had suddenly changed to a vein of Bournonite 
(a sulphide of lead and antimony). This ore gave upon analysis — 


Antimony 


Lead . 

38 

Copper 

H 

Iron . 

I 

Sulphur . 



100 


and contained twenty-five ounces of silver to the ton of ore. , 

Somersetshire. — ^The general form of the western portion of Mendip 
range may be thus described. Its highest part — which is, according to the Ord- 
nance Survey, Q99 feet above the level of the sea — includes Black Down. It 
presents a smooth uninterrupted surface for a considerable way down cither 
declivity on the north and south ; ravines then begin to appear, which in 
descending are enlarged into' defiles or combs. On the southern side in 
particular the range is intersected by the deep defile of the Cheddar cliffs, 
which, in ascending to the north, ramifies into those sinuous dells and ravines 
that mark the southern face of the Mendips. On the northern side appear 
the .two deep combs of Burrington and Dolborough ; both enter the Mendips 
nearly at right angles with the vale of the Yeo. 

The nucleus of the Mendip strata consists of the Old Red Sandstone, 
which occupies the highest part of the range in Black Down, In the more 
central part of Mendip the Old Red Sandstone is again seen in Nine Barrow 
Down, and about three miles to the north of Wells, extending in the direction 
of Chewton Mendip. 

The Limestone on the north and south of this elevated part of Mendip 
forms a continuous body, which sweeps round the eastern extremity of the 
high Sandstone ridge. On the southern side of the highest part of Mendip 
the Limestone generally dips 20° at first to the south, 35° west, and subse- 
quently to the south 20° west as far as Cheddar, a distance of three miles j 
but in the western direction, extending towards Crook’s Peak, and the 
southern side of Blendon Hill, the dip is to the south 30° to 38°, west at an 
angle of 30® to 36°. The Sandstone strata on the northern side dip at 
angles gradually increasing from 7° to 30° or 40®.* 

♦ Consult, for a more extended and detail^ account of the ffeologjr pf Mendip, Mr. Weaver^s Geolo# 
gical Observations of Part of GlPucestenhirp and Somersetso^ {** Geological Transactions/’ vol. i. 
Second Series). - 
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Some years since (1816) a shaft was sunk at Stanton, above th'e village of 
Alcombe, in consequence of some indications of copper in the rock there^ 
but the quantity of ore found was so small that the workings were soon given 
up. Mr, Horner found amongst the rubbish some pieces of green carbonate 
of copper with grey copper ore. Similar trials, with’ no better success, were 
made at Perry, near the northern extremity of the Quantock Hills. Mr. Homer 
found fkcrc^ among the rubbish, specimens of malachite and of brownish-black 
sulphide of copper. ^ 

Nests of copper are occasionally found in the Limestone at' Great Holwill, 
where Mr. Horner observed the green carbonate of copper enveloped by 
brown ochreous earth. At Doddington a large quantity was found some 
years ago. A loose friable quartzose Sandstone appeared to contain so much 
copper ore that a mine was sunk in it. In order to drain the works — which 
wore situated upon the rise of the hill — a shaft was sunk for the purpose of 
driving a level, from noi;th to south, up to the workings, expecting at the 
same time to cut across the veins of metal which might exist there, as they 
are generally supposed in this part of tliq country to run east and west. 
They had proceeded a very short way in driving this level when they came 
upon a black slaty Limestone, and immediately afterwards they found a nest 
of copper ore, ^consisting of green carbonate and yellow sulphide of copper. 
This mine was abandoned after a short trial, as the produce was ndt sufficient 
to bear the expense of an engine to drain off the water.* 

Tn the preceding pages will be found some statements relative to the pro- 
duction of lead ore, zinc-blende, and iron ore on the Mendip Hills. These 
deposits arc nearly always confined to the Limestone districts. In the 
Brendon Hills, chalybite, or spailwsc iron ore, has been for some years 
extensively worked. This form of iron ore — always associated near the 
surface with limonite [hrot^'n hematite ) — extends over the Eisen Hill, and 
on to Exmoor. In this last district, extensive lodes are known ; but 
except in ancient times but very few of them have been worked. At 
Winford, and extending towards Bristol, many hematite deposits have been 
found. 

Sir Charles Lyell t remarks that ‘‘ near Bristol, in Somersetshire, and in 
other counties bordering the Severn, the unconformable beds of the Lower 
New Red resting immediately upon the coal, consists of a conglomerate called 
* Dolomitic,' because the pebbles of the older rocks are cemented together 
by a red or yellow base of Dolomite or Magnesian Limestone. This conglo- 
merate, or breccia — ^for the imbedded fragments are sometimes angular — 
occurs in patches over the whole of the downs near Bristol, filling up the hollows 
and irregularities in the Mountain Limestone, and being principally composed, 
at every spot, of the debris of those rocks on which it immediately rests. At 
one point we find pieces of coal shale, in another of Mountain Limestone 
recognisable by its peculiar shells and zoophytes.'* 

The metalliferous portions of this district are traversed by mineral veins 
in all directions, sometimes in such numbers as to constitute a kind of net- 

♦ ,*<’^ketch of Geology of the South-western Part of Somersetshire ” By Leonajd Homer, F.R.S. 
the Geological Society/' i8i6.) 

, t of Geology/' p. 305. Fourth edition. * 
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work on a large scale. The veins observe no regular order in their dip, but 
are sometinfes vertical, and often inclined one way or the other indiffer- 
ently. Neither has it been observed that the metalliferous value of a lode 
in the Mendip Hills has any relation to either dip or direction. The lodes 
vary in width from one to six inches, but are sometimes enlarged, espe- 
cially at points of intersection to tl*e breadth of one, two, or even, in rare 
occasions, to three feet. 

Few workings have gone down in the conglomerate to a depth of more 
than twenty or thirty fathoms. In all probability the veins do not pene- 
trate into the subjacent Carboniferous Limestone or into the Old Red 
Sandstone. 

Mining— but on a limited scale — ^hasbeen carried on in the New Red Sand- 
stone, and the Clay Marl formations, on t!|ie eastern borders of the Bsoadfield 
Down range. The district near Winford consists of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone, which is succeeded by the New Red Sandstone, declining towards the 
vale. In this is found a clay ironstone — called in the district Reddle — which 
varies in thickness from five to six feet. To this bed pits placed at convenient 
distances are sunk, about eighteen yards in depth, and connected with each 
other by underground ways. The reddle thus obtained is used as a pigment. 
There are four or five small works at Winford, from which Brown Hematite 
is raised. 

Gloucestershire. — The Limestone formations which suiscound the Coal 
Measures of the Forest of Dean have been from a very early period worked 
for iron ore, and considerable quantities of Brown Hematite are still obtained 
from this region. It should here be noted that this iron ore occurs rather as 
deposits — in the water-worn cavities of the Limestone — than in such fissures 
as are usually grouped under the term of “lodes” or “veins." Around Bristol 
from time to time lead ore has been discovered in the Limestones, but it has 
rarely proved to be of any importance. The geological formations north of 
Gloucester are rarely metalliferous. As we avoid the Coal Measures-— 
which occupy largely the centre of England — there are no rocks of any 
mineral value which demand especial notice. 

Derbyshire and adjoining Counties.— The Romans worked the lead 
mines of this district, and probably the superficial deposits were searched by 
the earlier native Inhabitants of this then wild region. The geology of 
Derbyshire corresponds very nearly with that of the northern counties. 
Farey* states that the lower part of Derbyshire is formed of 870 feet of 
Limestone, with three beds of igneous rock interspersed, nrhose aggregate 
thickness is 240 feet. Professor J. Phillips observes that these are sur- 
mounted by shale, with their alternations of Sandstone, Limestone, Iron- 
stone, &c., to the extent of 500 feet, and the hills are crowned by bold 
ranges of Millstone Grit and its accompanying Sandstones, 360 feet in 
thickness." t « 

The uppermost regular strata in Derbyshire below the gravels is the 
Red Marl, which is bounded on the north by the great Derbyshire Faulty 
commencing near Colwick, in Nottinghamshire, andr extending across tibie’. 
county, terminating in the coal-^eld of Newcasfle-^ander-Lyne. 

•Fftrey’s XDerbyihire." ' 
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CHERT, a silicious substance much used by the potters, is found in the 
Limestone in lai^e detached masses, and also in thin strata. •> 

GYPSUM, or ALABASTER, is a product of this district, forming 
thin beds in particular spots, and sometimes it is found accumulated in nodules 
of irregular and confused crystals. Chellaston Hill in particular would present 
a water-worn rock of gypsum were it not for the clay which covers it. In 
Nottingham and Staffordshire several gypsum beds appear. 

This important mineral county, and the adjoining counti^ of Not- 
tinghamshire, Leicestershire, and Warwickshire, have been frequently 
described. A large tract of this part of mid-England is remarkable for 
its Coal formation, which is beyond the .province embraced by this volume i 
the minerals to which attention is directed being generally confined to 
the Limestone formations and to the igneous rocks, which are connected 
Avith the Limestohes gathering around the Coal-basins, but rarely intruding 
upon them. 

Farey devotes, in his work on Derbyshire, many pages to the considera- 
tion of the large deposits of gravel which are spread in patches, or in 
“ hummocks ” over nearly the whole of the county. He tells us, that he uses 
“ the word ‘ gravel ’ lio express every kind of alluvia with rounded stones,” 
but in many instances in alluvial mixtures the stones are angular, almost 
like gun-flints* in shape, as happens frequently with the “.ohite chert in 
alluvia on the J.imestone strata, or, they are like the larger chippings of 
a stonemason’s yard, and called Ratchet, Rumel, Keale, Skerry, or Rubble. 
.... If large, such are called Boulders', if rounded by attrition. Self -stones 
if possessing still the original shape and angles of the block. By the 
clearing of the waste lands, the boulders and ‘ self-stones ' have been largely 
removed and broken up or converted into lime, or used in wall-fences and 
buildings, except that here and there a few such blocks are to be seen on 
commons or in particular fields which have not yet been cleared " {Farey was’ 
writing in i8n) ; “ some because they will not answer the expense of such 
clearing, or Ridding, as it is more generally called." 

He also gives a list of hills on the tops of which these detached stohes 
are still to be found, and of narrow valleys which “have their bottoms 
still covered by large Self-sfoncs." The Slither, or indestructible rubble 
of Limestone, which occurs generally in thin sharp-angled chippings. of 
white and light grey and yellowish Limestones. Ihese are lodged on ‘ the 
steep sides of valleys, and, curiously enough, are “in general the most 
barren spots that can be imagined, not a blade of grass, a weed, or 
even a lichen having got possession of them, nor do they exhibit the 
least signs of decomposition or mouldering. In general this indestructible 
rubble lays on so steep an ascent that it slips from beneath the feet of 
an, animal which attempts to cross it— whence the name Slither, or sliding . 
gravel.". 

The J/W occupies most of the southern end of the county, and 
spreads' over Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, and Stafford- 
sglrb, bounded on the north by the Great Derbyshita Fcmlt, which 
cbmih^sc^c^ 'at Colwick in Nottinghamshire, and extends, across to Cheshire, 
where thia,rbd-marl produces the highly valuable b^^ ^ rock salt and brine 
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springs, with gypsum, which also occurs and is worked largely in 
Nottinghamshire. 

The Sienites — or Granites of Playfair — are not materially connected with 
the metalliferous conditions of this large district of Central England. These 
are more especially developed at Mount Sorrel, in Leicestershire, at Bardon 
Hill, and the Grooby Quarry, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

SLATE. — The Slate rocks, although of great economic value, have no 
direct relation with the mineral deposits of this district. 

MILLSTONE GRri"\% the most important stratum of Derbyshire. By 
its thickness, its hardness, and indestructible properties it gives rise to 
the most striking scenery of the county. In several places this rock is 
120 yards thick. It is composed of a coarse-grained white, yellow, or 
reddish freestone, easily worked, and of vast durability. 

The Peak Millstones, which are known all over England, were for a long 
period manufactured at Belper and to the north of J:hn.t place. They are now 
manufactured in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire. 

Some of the series, which ^re remarkable by having spherical stones 
of a light red colour, form the best Fire-stones known, and are much 
used for lining the hearths of iron blast furnaces -and other smelting 
works where intense heat is required. The upper beds are used for paving- 
stones and flags, and they split so thin that they are employed for covering 
buildings. 

This rock is found scattered over a wide area in Derbyshire and extend- 
ing into the other adjoining counties. The gaps, hov'ever, show very 
plainly that it has been subjected to an immense central denudation. This 
is, however, of great benefit, as it has laid bare the great mineral Limestone 
tract of Derbyshire and Staffordshire. 

THE GREATor LIMESTONE SHALE. — This has been proved by 
the shafts in the lead mines to have a thickness of from 1 50 to 1 70 yards. 
This contains the Shale Limestone, said to be the bituminous marl Slate of 
Werner, which produces the well-known polishing powder. Rotten-stone. 
Ironstone is found in considerable bods in this Shale. 

MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE. — ^The Geological Survey has given a 
section of this formation between Monsal Dale and Buxton : — 


1. Thinly-bedded Limestone, somewhat earthy, with layers and nodules of chert, and 

thin shale partings in the lower beds ......... 

2. Thickly -bedded Limestone 

3. Thinly-bedded Limebtone and chert 

4. Toaclstone, peihaps in places as much as ....... . 

5. Massive white Limestone, Miller’s Bale rock, with perhaps a bed of Toadstone in 

the middle, at least 

6. Toadstone, about 

7. Very thickly-bedded white Limestone, Chee Tor rock 

8. Limestones, more or less concretionary, with shale partings ..... 

9. Limestones, some thickly and some tl^y bedded : of these there is seen about . 


Feet. 

250 

50 

90 

100 

320 

20 

500 to 600 

150 

100 


Total thickness shown without reaching the bottom* .... 1,580 


The cutting at the east end of the Monsal Dale tunnel, where the first bed 
rises, in a series of easy rolls, from beneath tlie Yoredale shales and earthy 
Limestones, gives the following Section 
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Section showing the Junction of the Yoerdalk Beds and Mountain Limestone 
AT THE East end of Monsal Dale Tunnel. 

Ft.k 

f Black shale. 

■ Earthy Limestone 

Black shale 

Limestone 

Black shale 

Calcareous black shale .... 

Black shale 

Earthy Limestone .... 

Yoredalc Black shale 

^ Rocks. Limestone 

Lowe-st Group. Black shale 

Limestone 

Black shale 

Limestone 

Blade .sh.alc 

Earthy l.imestonc . . • » • 

Black shale . . * . 

Earthy Limestone .... 

Black ^shale . 

Limestone. } Thinly-bctlded Limestone with chert, No. 

Crossing the river we find the same cherty beds as on the east of the, 
tunnel, and below them like thinly-bedded Limestones with shale partings. 
There are two very small faults, and near one of them the rock is 
curiously veined with calc-spar ; a little farther on, a lode crosses the line, 
its fissure is ab^ut twelve feet wide, filled in with calc-spar, among which is 
scattered a little galena ; the crystals are mostly in prisms ranged at right 
angles to the walls, but in the middle there were some concretionary nodules. 

From beneath these cherty bods rise a more thickly-bedded Limestone, 
No. 2, beneath which there are again about ninety feet of Limestones and 
chert, No. 3. 

At the west end of Cressbrook Tunnel a thickly-bedded white Limestone, 
No. 5, comes out from beneath No. 3, and runs on through Litton Tunnel, to 
the west of which the beds dip down, and the cuttings are in bods belonging 
to No. 3, which are hero fossil bea,ring, and have among them thin lentictilar 
partings of shale and rod clay. 

No. 5, being carried down by the dip just mentioned below the level of 
the railway, forms a range of fine cliffs along the lower part of Miller s Dale, 
and may be traced along the steeply-scarped sides of the valley, while beds 
belonging to No. 3 are shown in the cuttings above, till we come to Litton 
Mill. Opposite this mill, however, instead of Nos. 5 and 3 being in contact, 
as was the case at Cressbrook and Litton tunnels, they are parted by a thick 
mass of Toddsione. 

The Carboniferous Limestones of Derbyshire yield a variety of beautiful 
marbles, which are used for numerous ornamental purposes. In various 
parts a black 7?iarble is found in laminae, the colour being derived from iron 
and petroleum. ^ 

The Mountain Limestone stratum produces the principal mineral veins, 
which contain galena (the sulphide of lead, which generally in Derbyshire 
contains but little silver), the sulphide of zinc, blende or Black Jack*' of 
the miners, and a native oxide of zinc. Ochres in great variety are found, 
with kti^r«St>^rs of varied colours and often of great beauty, sulphate 
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barytes [Cawke), and carbonate of pyrites (sulphide of iron, mundic), and at 
Ecton large •quantities of copper were found, and some in the adjoining 
mines. 

Yellow Limestone, or, as it is more frequently called. Magnesian Lime- 
stone, comes next in order. In the “ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales ’’ this formation is thus described : — 

“This is a mass of Limestone of very great but unknown thickness. Very 
thin partings of shale or clay are found in it here and there, and two or more 
beds of contemporaneous igneous rock, called Loadstone. 

“ In the upper portion the Limestones are thinly bedded and somewhat 
earthy, and contain layers and nodules of chert. Below the cherty group 
comes a great thickness of exceedingly massive pure Limestones, at times 
semi-crystalline, of white or pale grey colour ; and underneath these there is 
a mixture of thickly and thinly bedded Limestones.” 

The Magnesian Limestones cover an immense scries of Coal Measures, 
which distinguishingly mark the central portion of England. With these, 
the most valuable of our mineraj productions, we have not at present to deal.* 

The interest which attaches itself to the geology of North Derbyshire is 
such, that a much larger space would have been devoted to its consideration 
but for the pressure of other matters which are directly connected with the 
mineral deposits, our especial subject.t * 

Farey remarks : “ It is •now supposed by many practical /niners — and so 
they construe their titles to the veins — that every principal vein extends 
through the whole series of Limestone rocks, as from the top of the first lime 
to the bottom of the fourth, but not without interruption, since the three 
Toadstone rocks are very rarely broken through, I believe, so as to connect 
the veins above and below them, except where faults have since happened 
to follow the ranges of the veins.’'J 

THE TOADSTONE, which seems to be a truly interbedded rock, varies 
from a soft crumbly ash to a hard closely-grained Greenstone. Our imper- 
fect’knowledge enables us only to say that the most usual form of Toadstone 
is an ashy rock. The number of the Toadstone beds is still uncertain. The 
late Mr. W. Hopkins, the well-known mathematician, endeavoured with great 
ingenuity to explain all the facts bearing on the matter which he could collect, 
on the hypothesis of 'there being only one Toadstone. He does not seem to 
have been aware that two, and perhaps three, beds of Toadstone have been 
sunk through in the same shaft ; but, besides this, he was obliged to call to 
his aid faults many of which have certainly no existence. White Watson, in 
his “Delineation of the Strata of Derbyshire” (i8u), gives three beds of 
Toadstone, and this was also Farcy's view. 

* The reader interested in the Coal Measures of the kingdom^ and the argillaceous iron ores which they 
contain, should consult ** The Coal and Iron Industries of the IJnited Kingdom,” by Richard Meade. 
Crosby Lockwood 8 c Co. 1882. 

t See “ The Geology of the Carboniferous Limestone, Yoredale Rocks, and •Millstone Chit of North 
Derbyshire,” &c. By A. H. Green (Le Neve Foster) and T. R. Dakyns. (‘‘Memoirs of tlie Geological 
Survey.*’ 1869.) 

{ Werner, It is stated, understood that “the veim in Derbyshire generally descend through the 
Toadstone ; ” and Dr, James Millar, ol Edinburgh, adopted the same vitw- Mr. Westgarth Forster, in hia 
“ Treatise on a Section of the Strata,” curiously confounds mineral vejns and faults^ It is probable that 
one set of faults becomes, being filled in widi minen^ matter, mineral veins ; but many* faults are never la 
filled. ' ' ' ‘ I, 
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“There seems reason tx) believe that in places there are three beds, but 
that they are liable to thin away, as indeed is only likely: b\^t we cannot 
surely say, till the Limestone country has been more thoroughly examined, 
how many Loadstones there are, and whether any or all of them spread 
tmiformly over the whole district; for instance, it would be very rash to 
assume that the highest Loadstone of Matlock and the highest Loadstone of 
the neighbourhood of Buxton belong to one and the same bed." 

The Loadstone of Derbyshire plays so important a part in the phenomena 
of the lead lodes of the district that its conditions should be thoroughly 
understood. Professor J. Phillips thus describes it: “Only one case of 
interposed pyrogenous rock occurs in the Limestoiie tract of England to the' 
north of Derbyshire, but this is one of the most extensive examples known 
in geology, and has given rise to several descriptions. 

“The Loadstone of Derbyshire, 
whether it be a single or a triple 
mass, may be considered aS one great 
eruption of melted rock interpolated 
in the Limestone series ; the Whin- 
sill^ as it is called in Yorkshire, 

Durham, and Northumberland, is 
another. They do not correspond in 
position among the strata ; the Load- 
stone lies amo 5 lg lower beds than 
the whin-sill. They agree in some 
respects, both being to a certain 
extent stratiform, irregular in thick- 
ness, variously traversed by faults 
and veins.” 

It will be apparent from the 
above quotation that conditions of 
the Elvan courses of Cornwall, the 
Toadstones of Derbyshire, and the 
Whin-sills of the North of England 
are in many respects similar to each 
other. They are intrusive rocks — 
they preserve all the special charac- 
teristics of melted rocks — and thus 
the influences on the strata amongst 
which those igneous masses are 
interposed is in each district of a 
similar character. We introduce 
here a striking example of the Loadstone in Mill Close mine (Fig. 27). 

In small veins we often find the Toadstone entire between the veins, 
forming what Farey calls a sole-slotte to the vein above it and a lid-stone 
to. the vein below it, of the full width of the vein in each case; but from 
thell^i^eir veins a crack qr rent generally extends some distance into 
growing narrower, and often branching iptb small cracks, 
^ it .proceeds, and. in the same manner the veins often 


W. E. 
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Fig. 27. — Toadstone in Mill Close A^ne. 


Scale, 5 feet to i inch.— T. Limestone. 2, Black 
bituminous unstratified clay. 3. Soft, crumbly, 
greenish Toad.stone. 4. Irregular masses of amyg- 
daloidal ashy Toadstone, embedded in softer but 
similar rock. a. Leader ” of Calc-spar, b. Belt 
of Toadstone crushed against Uie fault. 
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strike into the shale which covers the first Limestone. Those are said by 
the miners to be very fowerful veins which break through the Xoadstone. 
There is evidently a considerable amount of confusion in this view. If 
attention is confined to two rocks, one much softer than the other, one very 
liable, by several agencies, to be broken into fissures, while the other is 
very tough, this will be apparent, and the difficulty will be removed. After 
the intrusion of the Xoadstone, possibly at the very period of its intrusion, 
the Limestone has been cracked, all the cracks terminating at the tougher 
rock, consequently, when those fissures are filled in with metalliferous 
matter, this deposition ceases at the Toadstonc. In some cases the fissure in 
the TJmestone may run close up to the Loadstone, and then when the crystal- 
line force, generated in the crystallization of the sulphide of lead, takes 
place in the true vein, it may produce fine cracks in the Loadstone. These 
cracks admit the fluid holding galena ifi solution, and this by crystallising 
may enlarge those cracks in the Loadstone. 

The Toadstones are liable to decomposition, and then to form a tena- 
cious clay, bods of which arc kijown as svayboards. Even thick beds of this 
clay divide the larger veins. May it not be that the division took place 
previous to the Loadstones’ decomposition or disintegration, w'hichever it 
may be ? It is stated that these svayboard^ often hold up and completely 
divide the water of springs in different parts of the Limestone rocks. 

Farey very nearly approached the truth when he wrote : “ The; Limestone 
strata were subject to a great contraction or shrinking since their formation 
and consolidation, which did not extend to the Loadstones, to the principal 
wayboards, or to the shale above ; yet the mechanical force with which 
the sides or skirts of the veins drew apart rent or tore the Toadstones and 
the shale for certain distances, where the veins abut against them. And 
since the Toadstones and tlie wayboards effect in general a complete separa- 
tion, even to water, in the different parts of the veins, besides the shale 
and a vast thickness of upper measures having covered the Avhole, it 
seems difficult to conceive any other origin to the spar and the metallic 
ores which line those cracks or veins than infiltration of some sort from the 
adjoining rock — a supposition which receives confirmation from the fact so 
well known to miners of certain beds of Limestone in some of the rocks pro- 
ducing more ore in the veins between them than is found in other beds in the 
same rock; when such are called bearing measures, or feeding-ground, by 
miners. The two sides of a large rider, or near or parallel veins, are seldom, 
if ever, rich together." This may be true of the lead lodes of Derbyshire, but 
numerous instances are known to the author, where the resemblance between 
the two sides of a lode prove that they were produced under precisely similar 
conditions, and consequently that the depositions are strictly similar. In 
continuing his description of mineral veins,’Farey gives several remarkable 
instances of curious variations which are well worthy of attention. “Next 
to the walls or skirts, of the veins, which are of unequal distance apart in 
the same vein, in many instances a lining of vttin stuff, as crystals of 
calcareous spar, of fluor-spar, and sulphate of barytes {Cawke), is applied;, 
which vein stuff in some narrow places or hurnfs in the vein-skirts have 
met, and there the vein is said to be twitched or ahd little or.no ore 

is there found, Upon the linings of spar or first%rhiations of vein stuff a 
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certain thickness of lead ore is deposited~generally the sulphide of lead 
(galena or blue ore in cubes) — which are called either steelgr(ii7t£d or leaf 
orCy from having a fracture something like a thorn leaf, and it often happens 
that the original width of the vein and the thickness of deposited spar was 
such that these crystals of ore meet, and are closely wedged together, 
forming what is called one rib of or with spar on each side of it in the vein. 
In wider veins it has happened sometimes that a second deposit of spar too)c 
place upon the lead ore, and continued increasing until the sides met 
and were close wedged, and such parts have two ribs of ore. 

In many instances, instead of regular ribs of ore being found, the deposits 
of ore and pf spars of different kinds seem to have gone on together, and the 
ore is found dispersed in different-sized cubes, more or less perfect, through- 
out great part of the vein stuff ; and indeed it seldom happens that the spar is 
entirely free from small cubes of lead ore even where ribs of ore are met with." 

SLICKKNSIDESy or, as in Derbyshire called, cracking-whole f are 
divisions going vertically* through . the strata, especially the vein stuff. 
The surfaces are always polished, sometimes to a state of mirror lustre. 
These surfaces appear to be produced by the immense attrition produced on 
two facjs by rubbing them together. Sometimes the slickenside is ribbed or 
slightly fluted horizontally; the sides are always in very close contact, and 
the surfaces appear to be in a state of extreme tension. It sometimes 
happens where one side is removed that fragments called in Derbyshire 
or^/67^ flyV)ff with loud explosions, and continue to do' so for some days. 
The Gang mine, near Cromford, was remarkable for this. In this mine 
the miner availed* himself of a curious property attending dickensides. He 
drew laccs^ sloops^ or nicks^ as he called incisions, at about six inches apart 
and four inches deep, with the point of his pick, from top to bottom of hii> 
face work, which he then left for several hours ; and on his return he would 
find all the vein stuff furrorwedy spelled^ or slappiied off, and laying on the sole 
ready got to his hands. The vSlickensides in the Eyain copper mine would, 
according to Mr. Whitehurst, explode upon slightly scratching. Farey gives 
the strata in which the most productive lead mines occurred in Derbyshire, 


in i8i I : — 

In shale and shale Limestone 
In shale Limestone . 

In shale and hrst Limestone 5O 

In first Limestone . . 104 

In first and second ditto . 10 

In second ditto . . 16 

In second and third ditto 4 

In third Limestone . . 33 

In third and fourth ditto . 13 

In Toadstone 3 

In Limestone rock 3* 


279 

In 188 1 the nuniber of lead mines worked in Derbyshire was 240.* 
WHIN-SILL If— Ma.ny memoirs have been published on the peculiarities 
of the various basaltic rocks of Great Britain. Yet the qtiestion whether the 
whin-sii| is intrusive or contemporaneous has scarcely been satisfactorily 
settl€jdf. It Is often spoken of as “ interstratified,” and as occutring in over- 
lySlig ini|sseSi" ■ Mr. Trevelyan, in 1823,1 published a paper bn the northern, 

' ^ ♦ Fotlistt, see “ S|fee»‘al Stalistica.of the United Kingdom for 

/: t of d^^Wemertaa Socie^,*' V6l. p. 253, 
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coast of Northumberland. Professor Sedgwick* printed two papers on the 
Trap rocks of Durham. He thought there was abundant evidence of intrusion, 
the beds below being frequently broken and partially closed within the whin, 
whilst the beds above have suffered that change which is implied by the 
uncertain term of metamorphism. Mr. W. Huttonf wrote in considerable 
detail of the whin-sill of Northumberland. He regarded it as strictly con- 
temporaneous, and where two or three distinct beds are known in one district 
he supposed that there had been successive eruptions upon the ocean floor. 

ProfesSor Phillips admits some eruptive force, but only sufficient to allow of 
the whin reaching the sea bottom.J At a later period he stated that he had 
proved the intrusive nature of this rock. The following remarks by.the officers 
of the Geological Survey who surveyed the country are much to the point § ; — 
“ The whin-sill is older than most of the faults of the district in which it 
occurs, because these throw trap and sedimentary beds alike. We have no 
clear case of the whin being unaffected by (or later than) any of the faults. 
The whin is also clearly older than the mineral lodes of the district. But 
what the age of faults and lodes may be we do not know. Some of the faults 
are probably pre-Permian ; at least the Magnesian Limestone appears to be 
unaffected by certain faults which are proved in coal-workings beneath. 
Others, and these generally the large east-and-west faults, are clearly post- 
Permianif But we cannot generalise as to the age of the faults in this district 
merely by their direction ; and even if we could, the known instances of faults 
in the whin-sill are not sufficiently numerous to allow us fo apply the test 
with safety. 

“ If the Permians can be shown to have been deposited upon the detiuded 
'edges of the trap, the proof is complete. But it is only very rarely that such 
proof can be given. Generally, the evidence is of this nature: — Carboni- 
ferous rocks, in which intrusive sheets of trap now occur, have been disturbed 
and denuded, and their edges covered up by unconformable Permians. This, 
however, is not sufficient proof ; or rather it is no proof at all ; for the trap 
may have been intruded into the carboniferous rocks long after the deposi- 
tion of the Permians. There is evidently a tendency for these sheets of trap 
to keep along the lines of bedding ; otherwise there would never be any 
doubt as to their character. If the intruding trap began to force its way 
laterally first through the carboniferous rocks, it would probably, if possible, 
stay there.” 

Farey, in his “ Derbyshire," gives “A List of Hummocks of Mineral Lime- 
stones and Tbadstones,” which distinctly marks the situation of these two 
rocks, and beyond this he gives a list of the more important mines which 
have been worked for lead, zinc, manganese, copper, iron, &c. 

Messrs. Green, Foster, and Dakyns, of the Geological Survey, regard the 
Toadstone as an amygdaloidal rock, which they think is well shown where it 
has decomposed into a soft friable clay. For by washing this, or mejrely 
rubbing it between the hands, one may pick out the small i*ounded or almond- 
shaped kernels of carbonate of ‘lime which once filled the cavities in tfie 

♦ ‘^Cambridge Transactions/' vol. ii. pp. 2j, 139. 

t “ Transactions of th^ Natural History., Society of Northpmbeiknd/* vol. ii. 1832. „ 

1 Geology of Yorkshire/' piu-t ii. p. 28<. 

On the Introsiire Character of the Whin-Sill of Nokthaht^d!Eni 4 /* By Ww TopUiy» 

G. A. Lebour^ F.G.S* (*' Quarterly Journal of the G^IOgic«I voL n ' ' . * ' 
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vehicular roick. These pieces 6f carbonate of lime are coated wit^ , a 
mineral, and the rock thus acquires a speckled look, showing green spots oil' " 
a yellowish-brown ground. The same authorities say : " The facts that have ' 
incidentally come under our notice respecting the condition of these forma- 
tions are neither numerous nor well connected, but they tend to over&row - 
the formal subdivision of the old geologists, Farey, Whitehurst, Watson# 
and others." According to these observers, there are three beds of Toadstone, 
spreading without break over the whole district, and dividing the Lime- 
stone into four portions, called the first, second, third, and fourth Limestones. 
There would be nothing strange in beds of lava or volcanic ash being 
very irregular in their occurrence, and the sections show that, perhaps with 
one exception, Loadstones are found at different spots on very different 
horizons, and are of limited horizontal range. Beside the three regular 
beds mentioned they admitted the existence of “chance” Loadstones, that 
is. Loadstones of local and irregular occurrence ; but it seems likely that 
all the Loadstones partake more or less of this character. These authors 
also speak of the several Limestones as if they each bore some distinctive 
stamp, which enabled the observer to recognise them by character, indepen- 
dently of relative position. With the exception of the upper cherty beds, 
our experience does not tend to confirm this view. Indeed,, the attempt 
to identify befds far apart by mineral character alone, has beenTa fruitful 
source of error, not only here, but also among the Gritstones and other parts 
of the Carboniferous rocks ; for instance, the Kinder Scout Ghrit of die Peak and 
the Third Grit of Chatsworth were long, and very naturally, looked upon as 
belonging to the same bed, because each was the lowest coarse grit in its own 
neighbourhood. The fact that mistakes of much significance have been 
made shows that for such details as these, nothing but careful mapping 
of the whole of the country can be a safe guide, and proves the danger of 
the old-fashioned method of taking a section here and a section there, and 
guessing at the probable identities of the beds. 

The following section of the Toadstone is given by the same authors : — 


Thinly-bedded Limestones with chert; false bedding in the lower pari. 

f (r.) Soft, crumbly, yellow clay, ... 

(2.) Dark olive green, mottled, coarsc.ashy Toadstone^ amygdaloidal in parts ; with largo 
rounded lumps, finely grained, hard and yellow, also. amygdaloidal at times. 
Toadstone. (3.) Toadstone, dark olive green, and more solid. 

I (4.) Ditto, shaly, with concretions. 

I (5.) Hard, dark grey, finely-grained Toadstone. 

U6.) Toadstone, soft, concretionary, and vesicular. ' 

Thinly-beddea Limestone full of corals \ ^ 

Ditto ditto: with shale bands J 

Massive white Limestone, 


“ We believe," they say, “ that each of the divisions of the Toadstone is a 
true bed, with a gentle dip to the east ; and in this case the whole will be 
100 feet thick. All the beds were very ashy, but some had the look 
3f ittuly melted rock. There was no sign of alteration in the underlying 
Limestones at their junction with the Toadstone. 

: , must be allowed that so rapid a thinning out of tte Toadst<me as is 
,^r thp above explanation is somewhat startling. After a carefol 
* ground however, we could c<ane,to no other conclusion, 
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and as the rock seems more of an ash than a true lava, there is after all 
nothing so very strange in its coming sharply to an end." * 

The accompanying section of the mineral Limestone and Toadstone series 
will explain their relative positions and their average thicknesses nearly, 
the Toadstone strata being liable to vary in their thicknesses. The first 
Limestone bassets regularly from under the great shale, all the way from 
Ranter mine, near Wirksworth, to near Quarter House, north-north-west of 
Great Flucton, north in an irregular line. The boundary is principally 
limited by a vast fault — the Great Limestone fault. From Wirksworth south- 
westward to Hopton a part of the same great fault separates the third 
Limestone from the great shale, &c., south of it. 

“Each of the three Limestone rocks," says Farey, “has its regular but 
crooked range and basset edgQ fi'om south to north. The first rock from 
Wirksworth to North Hucklow and to Quarter House ; the second lime from 

the Great Limestone fault in Middleton 
Wood on the' north of Middleton by 
Wirksworth to the same fault, again 
on the south side of the Windmill 
Houses near Great Hucklow; and the 
third Limestone from the same fault 
between Wirksworth and Hopton, south, 
to the same fault, against which it abuts 
from a point south of W indmill Houses 
to Castleton Town (Fig. 28). 

“In like manner the three Toadstone 
strata each abut against the same fault 
at the south and north ends of their 
respective ranges. The first Toadstone, 
about one-third of a mile north-west 
of Middleton by Wirksworth, and again 
about three-quarters of a mile north- 
north-cast of Litton, near Tideswell ; 
the second Toadstone about a quarter 
of a mile west of Cromford and again 
one-third of a mile -west of Windmill Houses ; and the third Toadstone 
from the same fault, about five-eighths of a mile west of Cromford, and 
meeting it again near the entrance of Cave Dale in Castleton Town. The phe- 
nomena of isolated patches of these strata detached from the range or basset 
of them arise from two distinct causes, they being in one case the remaining 
patches of strata which have been stripped off or denuded around them, and 
in the other the superficial strata have been excavated or denuded locally, so 
as to show patches of the under strata surrounded by these upper strata. 
The first of them are peculiar to the tracts proper to the lower strata (w|^en 
not occasioned by a sudden lift of the strata), and are calle*d Hummocks ; the 
other, when not occasioned by a sudden sink of the strata, are found only in 
the tracts proper to the upper strata to those detached " {Forty), 

Whenever a vein, occurs undenieath a Toadstone bed it is seldom of the 
, f W. Xo{df]r and G. A. L«b^. m. 


Section across a Part of the Lode at Great 
Hucklow. 

Depth in 

Fathoms. •J* 


60 


I 65 



75 


Fig. 28. — Section of Limestone and 
Toadstone^ 

Scale, 80 feet to i inch.— i. Limestone. 
2. Toadstone. 3. Lode filled with ** kebble,” 
and ** horses of Limestone and Toadstone ; 
black lines, strings of galena. 
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same width, or of the same nature exactly as that above it, nor are they 
directly under each other, although generally they follow about the same 
range. Veins with such deviations are said to be squinted or leapt astdej^ 
and this deviation is in some instances so considerable, that lawsuits have 
arisen to determine whether they are the same veins or not. The occurrence 
of lead ore in Toadstone is rare. There has been an opinion that this mineral 
is found in Limestone only, but this idea has been somewhat too hastily 
adopted. In the neighbourhood of Matlock, at the Side mine, under the High 
Tor, and at the Seven Rakes mine, on the right side of the river, not far 
from the bridge, this ore has been severally worked. The vein in the Seven 
Rakes mine was formerly worked to the depth of about thirty fathoms in 
the first Limestone, when, on coming to the Toadstone, the work was 
abandoned, as it was supposed that the vein jvas cut off by that bed. Some 
years afterwards a level was driven into the hills from near the river to carry 
off the water, and the vein was worked in the second Limestone, underneath the 
Toadstone, which was left untouched. The vein was again abandoned when 
the workings were carried to a depth at whjeh they could no longer be kept 
clear from water. But in 1819 five working miners took a set of the ground, 
in order to work the vein in the intermediate Toadstone, which had been left, 
and the undertaking proved profitable. 

The owner t>f the Side mine stated that the veins in all cases with which 
he is acquainted are continued through the Toadstone, and frequently change 
their degree of inclination in passing through that rock, and that sometimes 
after such a change in inclination the vein again returns at an abrupt angle, 
like a V placed horizontally. Frequently the lodes do not bear well in this 
Toadstone.! 

The following names have been applied to the Toadslones in Derbyshire * : 
amygdaloid, black clay, basalts, boulder stones, brown stone, cat dirt, 
channel, chirt, clay, dunstone, ferrilite, fiery dragon, freestone, jewstone, 
ragstone, trap, tuftstone, whinstone, secondary traps, and others. 

Dunstone (a term used by Mr, W. Hopkins, but not generally adopted]. — 
There exists in the neighbourhood of Matlock, on Middleton Moor, by 
Wirksworth, to the east of Newhaven, and in some other places, a formation 
known by this name. It is different from Limestone, inasmuch as it contains 
a very small portion of calcareous matter; and that, as a geological forma- 
tion, it is not identical with the Toadstofie is rendered conclusive by the circum- 
stance of its being in many places as distinctly stratified as theLimestone itself. 
Mr. Hopkins regards it, therefore, as a distinct formation, any one continuous 
bed of which must have had its particular epoch of deposition. If the epoch 
of the formation of the first Toadstone occurred after that oft the Dunstone 
bed, this latter will lie entirely in the second Limestone, so that though of two 
continuous beds of Dunstone (supposing them to have had different epochs 
of deposition) one might possibly be in the first and the other in the second 
Limestone, neither of them could lie partly in one, partly in the other. 

^ Werner vas of opinion that the Toadstone occasioned the of the veins or their being 

thrown to % side*^ by its very unequal thickness and hardness. See “ New Theory of Veins/* p. 129. 

t Accompanying Speciment of Lead Ore found in Toadstone^from nw Matlock. 

Charles Stokes, Esq,, F.R,$. (“Transactions of the Geological Society,” SetonU 
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“The stratification of the Dunstone* cannot always be easily recognised, 
but the most' obvious instances may be found at the upper end of Gratton 
Dale and on Middleton Moor, by Wirksworth, in both which places it gives 
to the scenery a peculiar wild and striking aspect. I have sometimes 
remarked the Toadstone as being kmitiaiedy but it never presents the 
remotest trace of strafijication'' \ 

Yorkshire. — The principal ores produced by the Mountain Limestone of 
Yorkshire are sulphide of lead (galena), sulphide of copper (yellow and grey 
copper ore), sulphide of iron (pyrites, mundic), sulphide, carbonate, and 
oxide of zinc (blende, black jack, &c.). Iron ores are also found. These ores, 
excepting iron, are all connected with spar veins, fissures, or rock dykes. 
No instance is known of any one vein being continuous from the Slates of 
Cumberland into the Mountain Limestone tract. No case, remarks Professor 
J. Phillips, is known of any vein being worked in the Old Red Sandstone ; no 
vein has been worked in Yorkshire above the Brinham Millstone Grit, 
though lead ore has occurred in veins in coal seams above that rock, and 
strings and nests oi lead ore , and copper ore have been met with in 
Magnesian Limestone at Nosterfield, Farnley, Newton Kyme, and Warms- 
worth. Calamine, and white oxide of zinc occur, chiefly in the lower Scar- 
Limestone in Bolland, near Whitewell, and at Mallam. South of Wensley- 
dale it i^' in the lower Scar Limestone principally that the"* lead mines of 
Greenhow, Niddcrdale, Grassington, Kettlewell, &c., have been worked, but 
to the north of Wensleydale the Scar Limestone becomes the'most productive. 
In the mining districts of Greenhow, Grassington, and Kettlewell veins 
yield ore both in the Limestone and Millstone Grit series. Veins have been 
found more or less productive in the Millstone Grit series south of Lother- 
dale, and in the line of the Auldgang (Old Gang) vein in Swaledale and 
Arkendale. Mines are worked in the Whin-sill at several points north of 
Maize Beck.J 

Mr. Thomas Sopwith observes of Yorkshire ; “ Most veins in the mining 
dis'tricts preserve a tolerably direct course for a considerable disteince, some, 
indeed, for several miles.” (We are disposed to think this requires further 
examination). “They are commonly designated veinSy cross veins, and 
quarter-point veins. The former are sometimes called right veins, their 
course being east and west, or a little north of east and south of west. Those 
which have a bearing nearly north and south are called cross veins. The 
few veins which have a bearing between these are called quarter-point veins." 

The relation of *^hade and throw" must now be noticed. A general 
law has been accepted by miners and colliers to which in secondary 
strata few exceptions have been found. It may be thus expressed: The 
“slip” or plane of dislocation hades, dips, underlays, or is inclined to 
the vertical so as to pass under the depressed portion of the strata which 
are displaced. ^ -- 

Thus A is the downcast or depressed set of strata, and B the upcast (it 

* A manascript note— which is recognised as the handwritin^hf Slir Henry de la Recite— says, “ It is, 
1 find, a Magnesian Limesl^e'* ^ 

t On ihe Stratification of tho Limefttone Dktiict of By W. Hopldns^ M.A. 1835* 

Printed for private drculation. ' . ^ 

.|“lU«utratioiisoftheQeologyofY<»|l:t^’' ByTiAnnUH^F.A.S.,r.(7.S. ^^tditimi. 
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must not be supposed that any upward movement was necessary), v v the 
plane of dislocation, inclined from v to v the vertical so as to dip under the 
downcast side (Fig. 29). 

In mining language the beds are highest on the ledger (lower) side of the 
vein, and lowest on the langor (upper) side. 

The width of the fissures varies 
with the character of the rock, 
being open in Limestone, con- 
tracted in Gritstone, but much 
reduced in plate. 

The Great Limestone of Alston 
Moor can be traced to Limedale 
in Yorkshire, and to Wensleydale, 
where it is commonly called the 
“ Twelve-fathom Limestone.” 

The section of the Mountain Limestone and Millstone Grit in Wensley- 
dale is thus given by Professor Phillips : — 



^ilLLSTONE , 

Grit Series. 

Upper Lime- 
stone Belt. 


Flagstone 

Series. 

Scar 

Limestones. 


{ Coarse and fine Sandstone, shales, and coal 

J Coarse, fine, and slaty S.Tndstones, shales, cherty beds, and coal . 

( Millstone grit of Ingleborough, shales, cherts, and coal . 

Thin Limestone, Sandstone, and shale 

Main or i2-fathoiiis Limestone, shales, Sandstones, and coal 

underset Limestone 

Alternations of flagstones, of various quality, in great abundance, 
with shale.?, coal, hard gritstones, and three or four strata of 
Limestone from 6 to 30 feet thick. The black marble of Dent is 
nearly at the bottom of this group 

I I-imestones of great thickness, with partings principally of shale . 


700 feet. 

0 

200 „ 

soo „ 

500 


The “ twelve-fathoms Limestone ” is comprehended in the central part 
of the upper Limestone belt. From this it is evident that the dis- 
tance from the bottom of the Scar Limestone does not difter materially 
from that intervening between the bottom of the Melmerby Scar Limestone 
and the Great Limestone as developed in Cumberland. This thickness 
also corresponds with that of the mineral Limestones and Loadstones of 
Derbyshire. 

The following remarks may be viewed as mainly those of Professor 
Phillips. They are abstracted from his admirable treatise on “ The Geology 
of Yorkshire,” more especially the second part, which treats of the Mountain 
Limestone district. Although not disposed to receive all his positions as esta- 
blished, yet they are deserving of the closest attention, as the conclusions 
of a most accurate observer and of a thoughtful mind. 

From the facts above mentioned it follows that the dependence of par- 
ticular metallic products on particular series of rocks is principally a local 
phenomenon without general application ; but, on more minute analysis of 
the phenomenon, it is found that in a given district certain beds generaUy^r^ 
and others generally are not productive of metallic treasures. A particular 
for Sample, in SwaledMe traverses Millstone Grits, plates, awd cherts ; 
/^ain; grits and plates; undersill Limestone, ^ts, plates, ^c.; 

ejtperience that among these be^'. only' the conso- 
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lidated silicious and calcareous beds are productive ; in the argillaceous 
plates the veins are mostly “ dead.” 

If inconsequence of the displacement of beds along the vein solid rocks on 
one cheek are opposed to argillaceous beds, the veins (unless very strong] will 
probably be unproductive. 

The Limestone district of the north of England produces but little copper. 
Conishead Priory, Alston Moor, and Middleton Tyas are exceptions. It is 
remarkablp that there is a line of mineral deposits passing north by west, 
parallel to the eastern range of the carboniferous deposits, principally yield- 
ing copper ore in Magnesian Limestone at Newton Kyme and Farnley, and 
in Main Limestone at Middleton Tyas. 

Swaledale, in Yorkshire, is distinguished especially by its Mountain 
Limestone formation. Millstone Grit caps most of the highest hills ; the 
sixth-set Lvnestone, with a considerable thickness of alternate bands of grit 
and i^Iate under it, forming the lowest observable l imestone beds in the dale. 

The characteristic deposits arc of the following thickness : — 

Limestone . . . ‘ calcareous . . . -45 fathom.s. 

Chert .... silicio^calcareous . . *15 »* 

Grit .... silicio 75 ,, 

Plate .... argillaceous . . . .40 „ 

• I75=io5'o feet. 

The chert hQ 6 .fi are distinguished by the names of the “ Crow Chert,” the 
“ Main Chert," and the “ Underset Chert.” 

The grit is a highly silicious and often micaceous deposit. When worked 
freely it is called Freestone. It consists of three parts of silicious sand, with 
one of mica and oxide of iron. The chert beds are uncertain in the pro- 
duction of the ores of lead to the Limestone beds ; but the grits of Swaledale 
are usually unproductive. 

The plate, or shale, is an argillaceous deposit of a more or less fissile 
structure often containing fossils. 

The grits and plates may be regarded as the unproductive or non-metal- 
liferous deposits. 

The Limestones and cherts are the lead-ore-producing beds. The main 
chert and Limestone are by far the most valuable lead-ore-producing beds 
throughout Swaledale. 

Cumberland and Westmoreland. — I n the north of England the Moun- 
tain or Carboniferous Limestone forms a very distinct and easily recognised 
series of rock". Geologists have given a total thickness of 2,800 feet to it in 
the northern counties, and it consists of a series of alternating strata of Lime- 
stone, Sandstone, Shale, intersected by Trap rock. In the mining district of 
Alston Moor the aggregate thickness of these rocks is 1,037 feet, consisting 
of 183 feet of Limestone, 349 of Sandstone, and 505 feet of Shale. A layer of 
basaltic rock may be considered as forming the base of the Alston Moor 
mineral strata. In these rocks the metalliferous ores of lead are found to 
occur. The accompanying section of the strata at Tees-side and Troutbeck 
mines gives a faithful description of that forraation-.* 

• “ The Laws whtcb regulate the Deposition of Liad Ore to Veins on Alston Moor." By William 
WaDace. r86r. . o ' 
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1. Limestone. 

2. Slaty Hazel. 

3. Scar Limestone. 

4. Post and Hazel. 

5. Ditto. 

6 . Hazel. 

7. Plate. 

8. Post Limestone. 

9. Hazel. 


1 10^ Plate. 

11. Tyne Bottom Lime, 

12. Whetstone Beds. 

13. Whin. 

14. Hazel. 

15. Limestone^ 
lb. Plate. 

17, Jew Lime. 
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In the Tees-sicle district a greater thickness intervenes between the top of 
the Whin-sill and the bottom of the Scar Limestone than in the Garrigill 
district, but in the latter the whin is considerably thicker than in the former, 
' and the distance in each case between the bottom whin and the bottom of 
the Scar Limestone is very nearly equal. The copper hazels are also better 
developed in the Tees-side than in the Gariigill district. At Long Clough 
mine the firestone stratum is 54 feet in thickness, but not more than half a mile 
in a north-west direction it only exists as a thin bed of fampy* while the iron- 
stone in the same district increases from a few inches to a stratum of a very 
hard Sandstone 12 or 14 feet thick. The Limestone strata vary but little in 
thickness throughout wide areas. The beds of Shale vary more than the 
Limestone, and the Sandstones vary to a still greater extent. ''The Limon 
stones usually repose upon a bed of Sandstone ; if a bed of wShale intervenes it 
is rarely more than a few inches in thickness. ** 

The original state of the strata over this district was no doubt 
horizontal, or nearly so. Now the beds are nearly all in an inclined position. 
This varies considerably, but on the line of the greatest acclivity forms an 
angle of about i"" 15'. The average bearing of this rise is 30® west of south 
from the true meridian.t 

The following gives a general sketch of the strata of the district : — 

The Great Limatouc divides the strata into two portions ; the upper one 
consisting of alternate silicious and argillaceous, beds with only two thin 
beds of Limestone, while the under portion contains calcareous strata of 
considerable thickness. 

The Grindstone Silly about 4 fathoms thick. This is the highest 
stratum at Allenheads, Coalcleugh, and Rampgill. 

The Fell-top Limestone is the first or highest calcareous stratum that 
occurs in the mining district. It is called the green Limestone near Alston. 
It is too thin to be of consequence in mining, seldom exceeding 4 or 5 feat. 

Ihe Crow Coal.—K thin seam of coal of inferior quality occurs under this 
Limestone. A mixture of this coal and clay is formed into balls, called cats* 

The Upper Coal Sill,— A silicious stratum varying from i to 2 fathoms 
in thickness. 

The Whetstone Sill,— A plate bed of considerable thickness (from 5 to 
8 fathoms), and under this another hazel occurs which is - used foi 
sharpening scythes. 


♦ A name given to variable beds of decomposed Limestone. 

t Thomas Sopwith, An Account of the Mining District of Alston Moor ; * W, MiUar, “ Mine$^ 0 
Cwiisle.*' Westgarth Forster, “ A Treatise on a Section of the StraU from Newcastle t< 

Crossfdfc^* x3q|; DicMnaon and Sopwith, ‘‘Plans of Holyfield and Hudgi^ Cross Vein Mines,’ 
Deposits; ’'—arc the only important publications relating to Alston Moo 
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The Upper and Lower Slate Sills, commonly called grey slate, used for 
roofing slates and flags, about 4 fathoms in thickness. 

The Fireshme Sill. — A silicious stratum about 6 fathoms in thickness. 
Its colour is a coarse reddish grey. Both the earthy and the metallic 
contents of veins in traversing this stratum attain their maximum specific 
gravity. Sulphate of barytes is more common in this than in any other 
stratum in Alston Moor. 

Pattimon's Sill lies from 10 to 12 fathoms below the Firestone. It 
derives its’ name from the miner who first sunk into it at the Rampgill vein. 
Lead veins have often been productive in it. 

The LiffleLiniestone is the second calcareous stratum in this mining field, 
lying about 46 fathoms below the Fell-Top. Limestone and from 10 to 12 
fathoms above the Great Limestone. Mineral veins have often been very 
productive in this stratum. * 

The High and Low Coal Sills. — Two hazels accompanied with thin seams 
of coal of inferior quality. 

The Great Limestone. — ^The thickest Limestone worked in Alston Moor, 
and by far the most productive in mineral treasures. In the Great Limestone 
there are three different flats. These flats vary in thickness from i inch 
to 6 feet, and Mr. Leithart, an excellent authority on this district, says : 
“ There have been instances of all the flats being so thick at tlie same place 
as ;to form one whole mass of flat from the top of the high flat to the bottom 
of the undermost one." 

The Tuft or Water Sill is about 10 feet thick and is dull-red coloured, 
containing much oxide of iron. Many veins which have been productive in 
the Great Limestone have been also productive in this. 

Limestone Post. — K thin stratum of impure Limestone about 18 inches 
thick. This is an equivalent of the underset Chert of Swaledale. Great 
inconvenience is often experienced in working through this thin stratum on 
account of the quantity of water which it contains. 

'The Quarry Hazel. — h. dull-red-coloured Sandstone containing some 
mica, varying in thickness from i to 5 fathoms. It has sometimes proved 
productive of lead. This stratum is sometimes divided by a famp bed, con- 
sisting of mica, silex, and argillaceous matter. Beds called grey beds are 
found at the bottom 

Girdle or Till-bed, is a kind of chert, from 3 to 5 yards in thickness, 
sometimes divided into layers or posts. • Veins that have been productive in 
the four-fathoms Limestone have generally continued so in the till-bed. Mr. 
Leithart remarks that the metallic contents of the veins in this stratum are 
usually pure and solid. 

The Four-Fathom Limestone derives its name from its thickness, which 
it preserves more uniformly than any other stratum on Alston Moor. - 

Veins which have been productive in the have frequently 

proved less rich -in lead in this Limestone, but they frequently contain the 
sulphide of zinc. Many trials have been made in this stratum, but they have 
not usually been satisfactory ; when they have b^n so, the ore has prbv^ 
rich in lead, but the lead has pot Ibeen very argen^erous. • 

.. A Seam’ of coal is found under ^this of abquf a .i^o|i,in thickness. ^ 
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T/ie Natirass Gill Hazel . — A coarse dull red and white Sandstone. In ,a 
mining point of view it is not important, the veins being generally barren. 

The Three-Yard Limestme.^k. bright blue Limestone containing few, and 
these generally unproductive, veins. 

TheSix-Fathom Veins in this have not generally proved productive. 

The Five-Yard Lihcstone. — Impure and flinty veins unproductive in it. 

The Slaty Sometimes called Gossop-gate hazel. Very few veins, 

and those not productive. 

The Scar Limestone.— thickness is from 5 to 9 fathoms. Its name is 
derived from the bold precipitous face which it presents, being in many parts 
most picturesque and romantic. Veins have not proved productive in this 
Limestone. 

The Tyne-bottom Plate is extremely hard. The metallic contents of veins 
in this stratum are generally dense and pure. Under this is the lowest 
calcareous stratum exposed in Alston Moor. 

The Tyne-bottom Limestone^ a hard flinty Limestone. Its veins are rarely 
productive. 

Under the series of strata described appears a range of basaltic rock 
locally called the Great Whin-Sill. It is very variable in thickness. 

At Hilton, in Westmoreland, it is 4 fathoms thick. 

At Dufton, 7 to 8 fathoms. 

At Silverband, 20 fathoms. 

At Cauldron Jsnout, on the Tees, 30 fathoms. 

At Tyne-bottom mine, near Garrigill, it is worked into for nearly 
20 fathoms. 

At Sottlingstones, near Haydon Bridge, it occurs at the surface, and the 
shaft is sunk in it to a depth of 22 fathoms. 

This rock is now usually considered as of intrusive origin. Williams, in 
his “ Mineral Kingdom, ’ argued that such rocks were regularly deposited 
in the same way as the stratified series ; but this is no longer admitted. 
Professor Sedgwick objects to the term Whiii-Stllf because sill indicates a 
regular stratification of this rock.* 

Mr. T. Sopwith says: “The insertion of basaltic rocks among the 
regular strata at Teesdale is a fact open to the observation of every eye at 
the waterfall of High Force. In the mine of Silverband, nearly two miles 
higher up the Tees, the author has descended a shaft sunk through regular 
strata to the whin-sill, in which the miners were then raising lead ore. The 
superincumbent strata here are considered to correspond with those which 
rise on the Whin-Sill at Alston." t 

The so-called Toadstone of Derbyshire exhibits a very marked similarity 
to the Whin-Sill of Cumberland, and both possess many characters in 
comitioa with the Elvans of Cornwall. 

The Lake District. — ^The rocks of the Lake District in England are 

■’ . ■ < 

^ ^Cftmbri<JEe Philo$opWc3J Transactions/^ 

t..S0pwith-*‘AnAccountof the Mining Districts of Alston Moor/* 1833. The late Mr. X Sopwith 
favousvd mo with the following remarks on this rock : “ The most important igneous rock connected 
with 'w lead^mining veins is what is locally called the ‘whin-sill/ varying in thickness from 20 to 50 or 
mom JaMmsi and in this irregular thickness interfosed over largo tracts of country regularly 

strati&d bed» of limestone, San&tone^ and Shales, /n/a this basaldc h>ck lead veinsj^etrate or continiim 
downwardi^^OHa (jha regular stratsi indteating a formtipii posterior to the intrusion of baaalf /' ^ 
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Granites, hornblendic Granites, quartz-felsites, and felstones. These are 
divided by the late Rev. J. Clifton Ward into several well-defined rocks, 
which may be thus described.* 

The Skiddaw Granite is seen in the course of Sinen Gill, between Skiddaw 
and Blencathra, and is no doubt connected beneath with the larger mass of 
the Caldew, a mile and a half to the north. It consists of a white felspar, 
dark mica, and intersticial quartz. 

The Wasfdak Granite, or Eskdale Granite, occurs at Wastdalo head, where 
it spreads over a small tract at the foot of Kirkfell and Lingmell. The pre- 
vailing tint of the rock is reddish, being coloured by the felspar, and the 
mica is dark. Tlie IVasidalc Granite sends off quartz felsite (elvanite) in dykes 
which correspond with the Cornish elvans. 

The Enncrdalc syeniiic Granite occupies a large area, is tolerably uniform 
in appearance, and is usually red in colour, and assumes a more sombre and 
grey hue from the increased quantity of hornblende and mica, and less decided 
colour of the felspar ; in such cases it is usually more fine-grained. 

JHorites. — In connection wi/.h the Skiddaw slates and volcanic series are 
many small bosses and dykes of intrusive rock. 

Dolcritcs, in a very highly altered state, are common. Some of these 
intrusive rocks are immediately connected with the plumbago mine. 

The Skiddaw Slates are traversed by many faults. Most*^of these have a 
north and south, or north-north-west 'and south-south-ea.^ direction. It is 
quite unnecessary to describe here those faults which have no ajjparent 
connection with the mineral veins ; such as disturb the lodes will bo 
noticed. 

Durham and Northumberland.— The Great Limestone has been traced 
eastward in the Derwent mines to the western side of Cross Fell. It is seen 
at the surface on the north side of the Tyne, in the mining district of Ilaydon 
Bridge, where the beds known as the Tumbler beds are separated from the 
more compact Limestone by a thick bed of Shale and another of Sandstone. 

The following is the section of ‘the strata at Fallowfield : — 


Soil, Clay, &c. 

I. Plate and girdle beds 

{ Bastard Lime 
Coal ditto 
Sandstone 

3. Ditto 

4. Sandstone .... 

5. Grey beds .... 
Ditto coal .... 
Ditto dark-coloured po.st . 

6. Sandstone .... 
7, Girdle beds .... 

8. Grey beds .... 

9. Hazel 

10. Grey beds .... 

II. Little or coal lime . 

12. Hazel 

V r ( Fallowfield coal, 

13. Grey beds I 5 feet- g inches 


) 


42 feet. 
II 


25 

32 „ 

I 70 „ 

34 » 

24 »» 

37 »f 
10 „ 

57 

17 


20 „ 


Soil, Clav, &c. 


14. Bastard lime . 

15. Hazel 

16. Light-coloured lime . 

17. Hazel, &c. 

18. Great limestone . 

19. Grey beds 

20. Limestone 

21. Grey beds, white post 


( Plate 
{ Lime 

( Plate 
I Lime 


splint coal 


22. Strong hazel . 

23. Tyne-bottom lime 

Whetstone bed 


24. Whin 

25. Hazel 

26. Jan Limestone 


12 feet. 

4 

87 

38 

64 

72 

21 

28 

(1 

240 

24 

180 

30 

24 


In the Magnesian Limestone, in the cuttings of the Stockton Railroad, 
near East Frickley, these cells are lined with crystals of carbonate of lime, 

• See 'I The Geology of the Northern .PRrt'of the English l4tke District.** By the Rev. J. Clifton 
Ward. ('‘ Memoirs of the Geological Survey.") “ . • 
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occasion^illy associated with small but beautiful crystals of sulphide of lead 
and sulphide of zinc. 

In a quarry near Coundon, in the bottom beds of Limestone, they find 
crystalline nodules of sulphate of barytes, with sulphides of lead and zinc, 
irregularly deposited through their mass (Scdgwick).^ 

No. 5 is unquestionably a bed. The galena is not a water-worn mechanical 
deposit, but is apparently contemporaneous. 

From a quarry (called Seven Acre) between Chesterfield q,nd Well, 
Professor Sedg'wick gives the following section : — 

1. Strong yellov/ cellular Magnesian Limestone, forminjr base of the quarry . * , 

2. Thin shuttered beds of a brownish-blue colour, with thin seams of marl . . I2 feet. 

3. Earthy, yellowish bands ■ • • • 3 4 

4. Dark brown and black Shale, highly calcareous and semi-indurate . . . i foot. 

5. Yellow nibbly Limestone, much mixed with earthy impurities, and contaming 

a considerable quantity of (sulphide of lead) ..... 5 

6 . Dark * 

7. Yellow Magnesian Limcslonq (?) 3 


The following sections of the Carbonifevpus Limestone series will show 
position of the Whin-Sill (Fig- 3^)* description accompanying the wood- 
cut will sufficiently indicate the position of the basaltic rocks of Northum- 
berland. 



Fiff W Sections of the Carboniferous Limestone Series of Norlhumberland, showing the Positions 
of the Scale AOO feet to i inch. The figures give the distances, in miles, between the places. 

Weardale, tnd South Northumberland, the to-yard ^mestone 

of AinttnVV niefripf- JK / 1 -fathom or 8-yard Limes-tonc, C=» 3 -yard Limestone of Alston Moor 

^dSh NSmberl^d the fi-yard Limwlone of Mid Northumberland. D Tync-boUom Lime- 
stone .of Alston Moor. 

♦ iWestor Sedgwick, F.R.S,* “ On the Geological Religions ahd Internal Structure of the Magtif- 
sm 8cc.. Transactions of the Geological Society of Lt^on, Second Series, vol. in.) 
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The two following sketches (Figs, 31 and 32), which are firooi the “Greo- 



Fig. 31.— Sketch Section across both Branches of the Whin-Sill, showing their provable Mode of 
Connection near Great Bavington (about 2 miles). 


logical Survey Memoirs," 
will serve for comparison 
with the drawings of the 
Elvan courses in the Cornish 
mines. The general con- 
ditions will fee so evident, 
that no further descrip- 
tion will 'f»e required to 
show the close analogy be- 
tween thdse two varieties 
of Trap rocks as they occur 
in districts so widely sepa- 
rated as those of Northumberland and Cornwall. 

Shropshire and Central Wales. — A small section only of Shropshire 
demands our attention. The mineral deposits are confined almost entirely to 
the Stiperstones range, which Sir Roderick Murchison placed at the base 
of his Silurian system. Sir C. Lyell groups these rocks under the Lower 
Llandeilo formation; and Professor Sedgwick calls them Arcnig\ thus the 
question arises, owing to the absence of fossil fauna, can the geologist draw a 
definite line between the Stiperstones and the Llandeilo flags, or a vast 
thickness of rock below which was seen to form the Llongmynd Hills, and was 
called “ unfossiliferous grauwacke ? " A glance at the map of the Geological 
Survey will show that the metalliferous district around Shelve consists of 
the Llandeilo flags and Sandstone, bordered by the Wenlock shale and 
the Upper Llandovery rock. It will also be seen that the IJandeilo flags 
are marked with intrusive masses, with lines of Greenstone, and long intrusive 
bands of the Felspathic ash. The mineral veins are very irregular, a cwi- 
siderable number running from north-east to south-west, others again from 
south-east to north-west, and a few nearly north. 

If a line is drawn around Shelve for about five iniles westward and three 
miles eastward, five miles to the south and four miles to the iiorthy we 
include alj( the important portions of the mineral Jteld. 

The geological relations r of these districts , nte of a jratlmr cqm;F^ex 


S.W. N-B- 



B. Branch of Whin-Sill, 3 to 4 ft. thick (exposed at intervals), 
sending strings of basalt into the Limestone. 

L . Bed of impure Limestone. L. Good Limestone. 

SL. SaccamminaA^QCi^, 

yig. 32.— Sketch in Elf-Hills Quarry (ist August, 1871). 
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character. In the first place^ the Slate rocks are' Interstratified with great 
beds of black shale, similar to the carbonaceous shale so firequently met with 
in connection with mining in the upper beds of the Carboniferous Limestone, 
which are in the great deposits of lead. Sometimes these shales are mere 
bandfi about a yard wide, but at other places they seem to be hundreds of 
fathoms thick, so that coming upon shale is generally coming upon rich 
courses of ore. These larger beds of shale have a de^ite course through 
the country, in some places occupying large troughs in the Slate rocks. 
Besides this occurrence of shale we have sudden changes in the character 
of the Clay-Slate, which favourably affect the lodes. In a rock formation 
which contains the Stiperstones range it is, of course, by no means surprising 
that we should occasionally find bands of quartzose matter, and, in fact, 
certain beds of the Slate rocks not unfrequently become arenaceous in 
character. Lastly, there are Greenstone dykes and interstratified hom- 
blendic and felspathic bands. 

The lead-bearing district of Shropshire is closely allied to that of Mont- 
gomeryshire, and, indeed, of Central Wales, ^ The rock in which the lodes of 
this district occur is of Lower Silurian age, and of that general mineral 
character which we call Clay-Slate. This Clay-Slate is traversed throughout 
the whole length of the metalliferous district by that well-known band of inter- 
stratified quarftzose rock which, from its comparatively greater powef of resist- 
ing denuding action, stands out prominently above the neighbouring strata, 
forming the picturesque ridgo of the Stiperstones. This ridge bears 30® 
south to 35° west (true bearing), and dipping north-west ; and the lead district 
is found to be generally in this direction— to the north-west, or direction of 
the dip cf the Stiperstones. About two miles north-west of the Stiperstones, 
and running nearly parallel with it for some distance, there is the low range 
forming the Shelve Hill, a little beyond which the lodes seem to die out. 

The metalliferous district of Cardiganshire and Montgomeryshire is a 
tract exclusively of Clay-Slates and Gritstones, corresponding with the lower 
beds of Miurchison’s Silurian system. The prevailing strike of the beds 
is from north by east and south by west, to north-north-east and south-south- 
west, and in the same direction bands of various widths may be traced, 
in which many important lead mines have been worked. 

This district differs in a striking manner from those in which we have 
dissimilar rocks. There is not anywhere the appearance of any rocks'" of 
igneous origin. All -the beds are evidently of one geological age, or rather 
the differences in the rocks are so slight that it is quite impossible to 
determine the relative age of any set of beds. 

The appearance of the veins at their “ outcrop ” are so uniform that the 
miner has no changes of colour, due to decomposition or otherwise, to 
indicate the riches below. 

A tract of land stretching along the sea-coast for about four miles on the 
nbrth of Aberystwith and twelve miles from Aberaeron is destitute of 
minertU veinsv The high range of mountains to the east and north of Tre- 
.the chief group of Plymlymon Fawr, of the hUls eapt of Llanidloes, 

; plateau between that town and Llanbrynmair, are in like manner 

dl^IngUi^edi by the absence of mines. A portion the two countidh 
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being thus distinguished, varying in lithological character from a soft 
shale and argillaceous rock to a coarse gritstone and conglomerate, is free 
of any mineral deposits. The productive mines are generally parallel to the 
run of the undulations of these rocks. These zones may be divided into 
six groups, which are thus satisfactorily defined by Mr. W. W. Sm3rth„who, 
as mining geologist to the Geological Survey, examined with the utmost care 
this interesting district* : — 

“ The first group, beginning on the west, borders on the unproductive 
grits of jYberystwith, and includes the mines of Tal-y-Bont, Penybontpren, 
Llancynfelyn, and Tre-’rddol, producing lead ore containing a very trifling 
amount of silver, a little zinc-blende, and in two or three instances copper 
pyrites. The lodes are of small width, and the strata, with a moderate 
westerly dip, are perpetually ranning into the fissile variety of slate, which 
injures the regularity of their metallic contents. 

“ The second is a band of greater importance, which about two centuries 
ago, when known as the ‘Welsh Potosi,’ returned enormous wealth to the 
enterprising adventures of Sir Hugh Myddleton and Mr. Bushel, while at the 
present day it is distinguishea by the mines of Goginan, Cwm Sebon, 
Cwm Symlog, Daren, Pen-y-Cefn, and Esgair-Hir. The Slaty rocks here 
assume a paler tint, inclining to a bluish and greenish grey, olfor a peculiar 
and almost greasy lustre and exhibit on the whole a nnore massive 
bedding, in consequence of which it would appear that the mineral veins 
increase in width, expanding in some cases to upwards iSf 20 feet; the 
lead ore is generally argentiferous, sometimes to the amount of 38 ounces 
in the ton of lead. * 

“ The third division, ranging from Ystrad Meyric to the Devil’s Bridge, and 
along the course of the Rheidol, comprehends a number of mineral veins, 
varying in character nearly as much as the rocks which they traverse ; thus 
Llwyn Malys lode is remarkable for containing a small percentage of silver, 
though at a distance from other argentiferous mines; Fron-Goch for its 
large deposits of galena and zinc-blende ; the Estymteon lode for its bands 
of iron pyrites ; and that of Pen Drosgdl for its manganese ore ; whilst the 
beds exhibit every variety between the Gritstones of the Mynydd Bach and 
of Drosgol, the dark fissile Slates on which various quarries have been 
opened, and the indurated grey argillaceous rock in which the mines 
generally occur. 

“The fourth’ band, striking from Lampeter to the central range of Plym- 
lymon, will include the highly argentiferous lead lode of Llanfair Clydogau, 
and then, after an interval of some miles on the north, several of the localities 
most productive of common lead ore, accompanied by zinc-blende and calc- 
spar, the principal mines being known as Esgair-y-Mwyn, Logaulas, and 
Nant-y-Creiau. To the north of Plymlymon Fawr, where the beds for the 
most part consist of fissile shales and gritstones, not a trace of ore has yet 
been discovered. 

“The fifth zone, ranging along the east of the Plymlymon ridge, comprises 
the remarkable and extensive mines of Cwm YStwith, some slightly worked 
veins in the upper valleys of Ihe Wye and Severn, the important works of 

* «On tlie Mining Dutrict of CaxdiganBhife wid MciatgomerjfsMw," BjWansgloa W, Smjrtli, . 
M.A., P.R.iS., F.G.S. Memoirs of tbo Geological $uivqt of Gni^ Britain,” vd. ii. port a^) 
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Delife and E$gair Galed, end the group of paraiUel lodes near Llanbrynmalr. 
Beginning with the elevated mass on which the Teifi pools are situated, the 
southern part of this division is marked by a frequent intercalation of 
arenaceous matter, which to the north of the Delife mines is succeeded by 
argillaceous shale ; whilst it is remarkable that, throughout the former area, 
copper pyrites is so common a constituent of the lodes as to have been 
separately returned from several of the mines, as Copper Hill (Cwm Ystwith, 
Siglen Las, Hafod Feddgur, Cwm Rhicet, and the Delife. 

“ The sixth division, circumscribed as it is on the east and north by the 
gritty beds which crop out from beneath the Wenlock shales, comprehends a 
few mines round Llanidloes, as Byrn Dail, Pen-y-Clyn, and the Gom ; but 
these are characterised by the remarkable fact that the ore of lead is accom- 
panied by witherite and baryte, neither of which minerals have yet been met 
with in any other part of the district we have considered, 

“In the same zone might be included another group of plumbiferous veins 
occurring in a remote part of the cojinty around Llangynnog, at a distance 
of nearly thirty miles from those above mentioned. They traverse the Slaty 
rocks where they emerge, in their regular line of strike, from the superin- 
cumbent grits which form the dreary tract dividing the drainage of the Dyfi 
from that of the Fyrnwy and Banw ; • and their relationship is further proved 
by the ores of lead and zinc being associated with the same minerals oj^bar3da. 
An essential difference is, however, to bo remarked in the frequent intercala- 
tion of beds of fdistono porphyry and gritty rocks of volcanic origin among 
the Slates, a fact which bears in a marked manner on the distribution of ores.” 

The lead-mining district of Shropshire is geologically a part of the great 
mining district of Montgomeryshire, the resources of which are best shown 
by what has been done by the Van mine. As to the district itself we 
have no hesitation in saying that for its extent — for it is only a small 
district — it is unsurpassed by any district in the United Kingdom, or 
as a lead-mining district probably in Europe. The most important mine is 
Snailbeach, which has been worked ever since the last century, and has 
made immense profits for about ninety years, having on an average raised 
2,000 tons of lead ore a year. It may be considered as one of the most 
important lead mines in the kingdom. Although a few years ago Minera, 
in Denbighshire, was a richer mine, and at present Van, in Merioneth- 
shire, is so, yet taking into consideration the permanence of its working, 
and the length of time it has been making profits, it will probably be 
found that Snailbeach has yielded larger returns than any other lead mine in. 
England. 

Adjacent to this is Perkin’s beach mine, where, some years ago, a fine 
deposit of lead was found near the surface, and 3,000 tons of lead ore were 
raised out of the workings, which were then about 70 fathoms deep. There 
are four principal veins in this mine, which run a little to the north of east and 
to the south of wesf, with a southern underlay. There are also four powerful 
catmter veins running very -a&axXy north and soutky with south-westerly tuuler- 
lays^each pjroducing ore. The first, second, and fourth veins run parallel 

oko, a f«w metalliferous veins' occur in the region of the arenaceous rocu alluded 
to ss St near Can Office and Bwlch.Cretdein, near LUngynnog t but the trifling Operatioia 

hitltailtd upon um yield no data of importance.'’— 'W. W. S. 
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to the Snailbeach lode, which has been worked with much profit for more than 
fifty years. 

The first and second caunter lodes are bold and well defined. From the 
latter upwards of 600 tons of ore were raised in a very limited space, in the 
back of the deep adit level. More than 200 tons have also been obtained fi'om 
the first caunter lode. 

The Adit Mouth vein is also a very good one, Pugh and Gwilliam’s sump 
being on it, from which a great deal of ore has been got. Good ore was cut 
it crossing through it north from the Big Spar vein which intersects Cross's. 

The Big Spar vein is a great champion lode that can be traced on 
the surface from the extreme east of the mine to and beyond the boundary 
of Oven Pipe, an adjacent mine. It is composed of lime-spar and sulphate 
of barytes and spots of ore. " 

On Cross’s lode upwards of 2,000 tons of ore were got from the surface 
to about the middle adit level, and the pipe of ore made rich up to the sod. 
In a point about the middle adit the surface pipe of ore forked, owing to 
the Elvan, in which it was, being interfered with by the blue Slate which 
entered the vein, and threw the so-called Elvan north. The general opinion 
is that the ore was carried north with it, and would be found on the lying 
walls of the lode. 

In the middle adit, to the east of the engine shaft, the lode is so wide that 
one side only of it has been removed. It is composed of a soft, decomposed, 
probably igneous rock (loctilly called an Elvan), and continues in the same 
direction up to the surface. 

There is another vein, called Birch’s lode, lying* to the east near 
Stiperstones. It is a kindly well-defined parallel lode. The mine is 
situated on the north-west slope of the Stiperstones range, bounded on the 
east by Snailbeach, and on the west by Oven Pipe and Pennerly mines. 
The strata in which the veins are imbedded is a finely-defined Clay-Slatej 
with a large deposit of a. rich metalliferous .rock. The workings of this 
m'ine were for a time suspended, but have recen1:ly been resumed. 

Oven Pipe, the adjacent mine, is also rich in lead ore ; another equally 
rich mine in the same district is Roman Gravels, which is probably the most 
ancient lead mine in Britain, having been undqubtedly worked by the 
Romans. Through the Middle Ages we have records of its having been 
worked at intervals, and of its yielding large profits. It is still active; 
and although it cannot be considered one of the best lead mines, it is good, 
and may be ranked with West Chiverton in Cornwall and the Lisburne 
mines in Wales. 

There are many more lead mines iii this district than those already 
mentioned, but the above are the principal ones. The length of the metal- 
liferous district skirting the Stiperstones is about six miles, while that of the 
district skirting the Shelve Hill is only about three m^es. 

The mines working in Shropshire in i88x were the following 

Roman Gravels, producing lead ore . . . , - ^ 

Snailbeach ^ . . . . . * . t»94o »» 

Tankerville ,, . .. , $ 4 '^ 

East Roman Gitiyels „ . . ' % . • • 44^ »» 

Penherly ' ,> ’ - *f 

' Eog ff “r ^ 

Perkin's Beach , a . • ^ 
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Cheshire.— vThe Nm Red. Sdndstone, on the exception of 

a strip of Permian — composes the whole county of Cheshire west of the , 
Red Rock fault. The “pebble beds " consist of liver-coloured quarto with 
ivhite quarto|hornstone, and grit. The finest section in these beds is seen on 
the banks of the Mersey at Stockport. The Upper Mottled Sandstone has a 
thickness of about 600 feet, and rests on the pebble beds. This stratum 
may be distinguished by the entire absence of pebbles and the finer grain of 
the particles of sand. 

The Lfftser Kcuper Sandstone and Waterstones is the massive *quartzose 
conglomerate which forms the escarpment of Alderley £dge. This 
conglomerate is formed of rounded pebbles of white and coloured quartz 
very similar to those of the pebble beds of the Punter Sandstone. In looking 
at the Alderley Edge rocks we are strongly reminded of the cliffs of white 
conglomerate which form the base of the I^euper series along the valley 
of the Chumet, in Staffordshire. At Alton, however, the conglomerate 
of the Keuper rests on the pebble beds of the Bunter (Fig. 33), and here on 
the Upper Mottled Sandstone, making the contrast striking. In some places, 
at the junction of the Keuper and Bunter divisions, a band of marl 
occurs, giving rise to springs. One of these may be seen on the north side 
of the Edge, but the same band occurs in much greater strength at the Old 
Copper mine «n the east of the Edge. The beds which succeed the 



jTjg, 33.— Cliffs of Conglomerate on Alderley Edge. 


congflonior^tc bxo formed of white and variegated Sandstone, from which tho 
copper ore of Alderley Edge was obtained. The same bed occurs in the 
escarpment above Clockhouse Wood Farm. 

In Mr. Henry Holland’s “ General View of the Agriculture of Cheshire,”^ 
published by the Board of Agriculture, we find an account o|^the progiiess 
-of mining at Alderley Edge : “This hill forms a, striking fifeature on the 
■' \ ' • ' S 
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eastern side of the county of Cheshire* rising' gradually from the south-east, 
and terminating abruptly towards the north by a precipice pf 300 or 
400 feet in height. A Sandstone rock breaks out in many places on ^e 
summit and northern side of the hill, having an inclination from south-west 
to north-east, at an angle of 14 degrees with the horizon. Some of the strata 
of this stone are 3 or 4 yards in thickness, and are separated from those 
above and below by thin seams of marl, here and there tinged with a slight 
colouring of copper. The stone is in great repute for building. Lumps of 
marl arei however, sometimes met with even in the most solid blocks, and 
still more frequently the rock abounds with pebbles of quartz bedded in it in 
all directions. There appear to be three or four great breaks or interruptions 
of the Sandstone strata in the structure of the hill. These extend across it 
from east to west, and are filled irregularly with Sandstone and masses of 
sulphate of barytes, amongst which are many veins of lead and copper, in 
some places distinct from each other, in others so mixed as to render it 
somewhat difficult to ascertain, from mere observation, which of the two 
metals predominates (Fig. 33). Some specimens of very rich lead ore have 
been obtained, but on the wholh" it is poor, and is, as well as the copper, inti- 
mately mixed with the grit or Sandstone. Some ore of cobalt has also been 
met with. The veins of all these metals approach very near the surface, 
and have been found to ramify with increasing richness to a depth of 30 or 
40 yards. In all probability they extend much further into the body of 
the hill. 

“About a century ago Mr. Abbadine, a Shropshire gentleman, cut a 
tunnel, i yard wide and 5 feet in height, half through the hill, at the 
depth of about 30 yards from the highest surface. He met with nothing 
but the Sandstone until he arrived at the centre ; and finding there that the 
valuable part of the ore was considerably below the level of his tunnel, 
he abandoned the enterprise. Since that time different companies have 
engaged in the same speculation, and have driven tunnels and sunk shafts 
into various parts of the hill, but without finding an ore sufficiently pure to 
render the mine valuable. One company who undertook it was formed by 
Mr. Rowe, of Macclesfield, who was at the head. This gentleman was at 
one time very sanguine in his expectations of success, and kept not less than 
forty or fifty men constantly employed ; but upon the discovery of the great 
body of copper ore at the Parys mine, in which he was engaged, he suddenly 
• gave up his concern at Alderley Edge, and took all his miners with him into 
Anglesea.” 

After this time no search for copper or lead was made in the hill until 
some few years since, when, upon the unexpected discovery of a few veins 
of good ore at the extremity of the old works, some gentlemen of Stockport 
were induced to recommence the speculation. Their prospect of success 
appeared good ; large quantities both of copper and lead ore were obtained, 
and they erected works for preparing and smelting it • 

At Mottram St Andrew, a mile or two to the north-east of Alderley 
Edge, in the lands of I^wrence Wright, Esq., both lead and copper ore have 
been met with. Intermixed 'with the Sandstone, which is the matrix of friese 
jores, some cdbalt oie has been found* 
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; ^‘AHerley Edge and its nfiiglib,ourhood nbt the only ptacbs' hi 
Cheshire where copper ore has been met with* It has been long hnown to 
exist in the Peckferton Hills, which form the southern part of the tract of 
high ground running across the middle of the county. Here it has been 
worked irregularly at different times ; but from the small quantity obtain^, 
and its inferior quality, the speculation was not attended with profit to the 
proprietors. I understand, however, that a vein has lately been met with; 
in these hills on the estate of John Egerton, Esq., of Oulton (re<jently the 
property of Sir Malpas de Grey Egerton), from which there was every prospect 
of obtaining a considerable quantity of valuable copper ore " (Holland). 

Smalts was at one time prepared from the cobalt, but eventually the 
Excise surcharged the manufacturers for glass duties, and the chemical 
works were stopped. , 

The late Mr. Molyneux, of Burton-on-Trent, discovered a similar deposit 
of copper in a mound of Sandstone on Cannock Chase, in Staffordshire. 

Similar deposits of cupiferous Sandstone were found at Grinshill, near 
Shrewsbury. They were worked first by W^^Wright, Esq., and subsequently 
by a copper company of Birmingham, who expended a large sum of money 
upon the spot, but did no good. With these deposits there was a certain 
quantity of the black oxide of cobalt. A similar bed was found at Pirns 
Hill, as well another places, but no quantity has been discovered Anywhere 
but at Alderley Edge. There is silver in some of those strata; a grey 
copper ore from'' one of them gave 320 oz. of silver per ton, but in the 
carbonates not more than i oz., per unit of copper, has been found. 

Galena has alsb been observed in the strata of the lower Coal Measures 
at Whaley. Veins of lead ore have been worked both above and below 
the Red Ash mine. The largest quantity of ore has been obtained from 
the colliery in the rock below the Red Ash, although the lode itself has 
been traced thr9ugh all the strata down to the mine. The position of 
this will be seen from the following section : — 


Section in Lower Coal Measure, 

Marl {fioulder clay) .... 
Shale, with “ Flags’* .... 
Black shale, with fossiU 
Coal (Red Ash mine) .... 
Rock (with vein of Galena) 

Shale, with fossils 
Coal (Smithy mine) ^ . 

Strata, principally rock 
Coal (Cannel mine) 

Rock and shale 

Woodhead Hill Rock .... 

Shale 

Coal (Big mine) 


north of Whaley. 

Ft. 
. 60 
. 80 
. 10 

. . . I 

24 

30 

i 

30 

I 

. 30 
21 
• 39 

. . 3 feet lo 4 


in. 

o 

0 

o 

6 


The ore was chiefly confined to the rock below the Red Ash mine, in 
which the lode was 24 inches wide, and yielded from 60 to 70 lbs. weig^ per 
dish of ore. The lode “ perished ” in the centre of the basin, but southward 
became very rich, and has now been worked out. In the Big mine the lode 
d<;curs as a 'small fault, and contains small pieces of lead ore.'* ;■ 

/ * *';^^(xeOlbair of Stockport, HaccWfield, CongletoD, and-Leek.’' By jod , 

A. H. (•'Mmoitaof (i^log|ical Sorvqr,** 1866.) 

■ • ■ ■ ■ S' 2 
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#6o THE FORMA TION OF DEPOSITS, 

North of Hareshill, resting on the Upper Mottled Sandstone, these deposits 
are repeated by a large fault, and also at the copper works at Mottram 
St. Andrew. Sections in the same beds occur in the Banks of the Bollin at 
Quarry Bank, near Wilmslow, the beds dipping westerly at angles varying 
from 15“ to 30®. 

The following is given by Mr. Edward Hull, of the Geologfical Survey, as 
a summary of the order of succession of the Lvwcr Keuper Sandstone group, 
as it occurs in the neighbourhood of Alderley Edge and Wilmslow ; — 


Thicknes.s. 

ff^afdrsta»ds—fiAggy micaceous brown Sandstones and Shales . .150 feet. 

Freestones— white and brown, for building lOO ,, 

Sandstones — soft white, yellow, or red 100 „ 

Conglomerate— white and reddish 100 ,, 


. t 450 feet. 

From the same authority we derive the 


Section at the Aldeeley Edge Mines. . 

tt. in. 

Thin Sandstone 41 

Shaly clay — a band of copper ore at bottom 26 

Ferruginous Sandstone — with nodular masses containing carbonate of lead . 6 o 

Cobalt laminated Sandstone, with cobalt ore 46 

White compact Sandstone — with carbonate of lead 50 

Ferruginous Sandstone — with manganese and cobalt 120 


It miist be remembered that the copper occurs disseminated through the 
clay or Sandstone, in a very minute state of division (very srnall concretionary 
masses, like fine shot), as green and blue carbonate, the differences in colour 
being determined by the water it contains. The sulphide of lead — galena — 
and the carbonate of lead are found in the same disseminated condition. 

In the centre of the works a deep hollow cut in the Sandstone occurs. 
This is filled with boulder clay, and is 40 feet in depth and 180 feet across 
the top. The author visited Alderley Edge accompanied by the late Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, and made several sections of different parts of the 
workings. This examination rendered it evident that the raised position of 
the Edge is owing to the existence of a large fault which runs along tho 
base of the hill on the north side. Mr. E. Hull, however, remarks : “ It is difficult 
to understand why the Sandstone rocks of Alderley have been allowed to 
remain elevated, while the Sandstone rocks of the contemporaneous beds at 
Mottram, Wilmslow, and other places have been denuded down to the level 
of the red marl and Bunter Sandstone.” 

The solution of this problem depends entirely upon the answer which we 
give to another. How and when, in geological time, did the bed on 
Alderley Edge become impregnated with mineral matters ? The beds form- 
ing the Edge were deposited at very different times,' or they were impreg- 
nated with their mineral contents at times clearly separated. The beds are 
not sharply marked off from each other, but they pass by a delicate shading 
from copper to lead, and from lead to copper. 

A careful search leads to the belief that the source from which these 
deposits, or one of them, has been derived is close at hand. About the 
highest portion of the Edge there is a fissure, about 3 feet , wide, and it 
may be rather more than 30 feet, in length. In passing through it, the side 
walls were seen to be evidently those of a ij^eral vein, being-^though 
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irfegular-^uite smooth. This fissure, which had been cleared Out, from 
the way in which it contracted at the bottom, was, evidently, the thinning 
out of a vein. After much careful thought, the conclusion arrived at 
was that at a remote period mineral veins of copper, lead, &c., existed 
on Alderley Edge, and that the contents of those veins had been removed by 
denudation, the metallic matter in solution being filtered, through the sand 
beds lying lower down on the hill. The lodes of copper and of the lead may 
have been at different levels, and consequently exposed at different times to 
the action of water or air (the decomposing agent), so that at one time the 
natural filter-beds were receiving solution of copper, at other times solution 
of lead, &c. 

Lord Stanley of iVlderley stated that in some of the ploughed fields 
slags were frequently found. On this occasion we had not far to seek* 
and many copper slags were discovered. The quantity of copper in those 
slags indicated that the smelting operations formerly carried on were of the 
rudest kinds. This renders it probable that the veins which formerly existed 
on Alderley Edge were worked by some ancient people. By their operations 
they laid bare the veins of lead and copper, and this at all events accele- 
rated that decomposition to which the deposits in the Sandstone are due. 

Flintshire. — If we suppose a complete cutting through the carbo- 
niferous strata* which would show the different elements composing it, we 
should find in dividing the clays and the Wenlock shales, from the Devonian 
Freestone (Old Red Sandstone) on which it rests, the following series : — 

T, White or Mduntain Limestone. 

2. Black Limestone, including hydraulic Limestone, known under the name of Aberiliaw. 

3. Blue Limestone. 

4. Chirt or chert. 

5. Shale. 

6. Gravel. 

7. Altcration.s of shales (schists) and of freestones, Sandstones, “ post,” &c. 

1. The white Limestone is always very clear, and its colour varies frpm 
greyish to pale yellow. 

2 . The black Limestone, as its name implies, is very deeply coloured, and 
often attains a black. It is an argillaceous Limestone, and is frequently 
bituminous. 

3. The blue Limestone issometimes found in a hard state and in thin beds, 
yellowish or grey-blue, filled with encrinites, sometimes in a state of very 
argillaceous schists without consistence, and blue-black in colour. 

4. The chert is formed almost exclusively of silica. Its colour varies from 
the deepest black to clear grey, sometimes streaked with reddish tints. 

5. The shale is a black schist, harder than the blue schists. 

6. The gravel consists of rolled pebbles, the dimensions of which are 
small, with all the variations between pebbles and sand, the whole more or 
less agglomerate and compact, according to the locality. 

, 7. The freestones, &c., are the finely-stratified Sandstones, compact and of 
a yellow colour. 

Oiir knowledge of the lead-mining district of Flintshire owes much to the 
long i^d ephtinuous examination made by M. Moissenet, lately Professor of 
Hifreit in £cole des Mines in Paris, and iii our examination of the filling 
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of the mineral veins we shall borrow from his labours. Before we (juit this 
division of our subject the celebrated well at Holywell* which bears 
importantly on the mineralogy of the district through which it flows, must 
be described. 

The town of Holywell has received its name from this powerful spring, 
which is very abundant at all seasons, and which rises with great force at the 
foot of a mountain. The volume of water attains lOO cubic metres a minute, 
but, contrary to the superstition of the inhabitants, it suffers a considerable 
diminution in the summer. This spring is held in great veneration in the 
country, especially by Roman Catholics, and is reported to have effected 
numerous cures : the proofs of Vhich are suspended in the form of crutches 
and other votive offerings in the church constructed over the basin. The 
water of the well is hard, and the temperature is nearly always equal. 

Thanks to the steepness of the valley, they have been able to form suc- 
cessive reservoirs, from the well as far as Greenfield, between which have been 
erected several establishments which receive the motive power of the falls 
thus created. (A woollen factory, Newton and Keates’s lead and copper 
works, and a flour-mill, &c., are worked by its water.) It is at these places 
that the diminution of the supply in summer is perceived. 

The fissure through which this well flows will be seen b)r the geological 
map of Flintshire to commence in the southern part of the large mass of 
Carboniferous Limestone near the mouth of the Dee, near Prestatyn. This 
Limestone on its eastern edge contains a great number of metalliferous veins 
through its entire length. The veins, however, sometimes occur in the 
Millstone Grit. On the western side of the Limestone there are but few 
mineral lodes, and these occur principally between Diserth and Meliden. 

Denbighshire. — In Denbighshire we find the Mountain Limestone ex- 
tending from the Flintshire rocks along the western edge of the Coal-basin to 
Llanymynech in the south. With a few very unimportant exceptions,#the 
mineral lodes arc confined to the northern extremity. We find in that locality 
a series of very remarkable faults, their general direction being north and 
south. One extensive fault, however, running from the west of south to the east 
of north, produces a great disturbance between theLimestone and the Millstone 
Grit. The Minera lode is the most remarkable, and has been worked more 
extensively than any. other in the district. • This, according to the Geological 
Map, extends from the coal-field which it penetrates a distance of between 
four and five miles, from the south of east to the north of west. Upon enter- 
ing the Limestone on its eastern side a marked deviation occurs, a branch 
starting off nearly westerly, and being continued beyond the great fault merely 
as a non-metalliferous fissure. The lodes to the south of Minera have the 
same general direction, but these are but a few small veins running due east 
and west. 

Carnarvonshire. — Tlifi Great Ormes Head is a mass, of Carboniferous 
Limestone, in which four lodes occur which all run parallel with each other 
north and south. The Limestone beds in some places have -a crystalline 
character, which appears to claim a relationship with the copper-bearing 
veins, for, except when surrounded by a ciystalline rock, the. veim are 
scarcely seen to exis% and are nev^ productive. Jhe crystamne beds, an4 
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the non-crystalline altemte ^Ith much ipegularity^^nd the 
character of the veins changes in a striking manner in crossing those ; 
The leading veins are sometimes intersected by cross veins, which areoflm 
favourable to the production of copper ore, especially where the intetsec^on 
occurs in a crystalline, bed. The ore is then found to extend through the ; 
whole group, constituting a large deposit of copper pyrites. 

Sir A.C. Ramsay, who has carefully studied the district of Snowdon, draws 
attention to the numerous faults which penetrate the Greenstone and the 
Silurian Slates : “ Where they most concentrate on the north-west of Glaslyn, 
several of them — the faults — are copper lodes, one of which, generally striking 
to the north-west and branching out in various directions, has been worked 
at intervals and yielded a considerable quantity of yellow sulphide of copper. 

Copper ore was, also found in the neighbourhood of Dolgelly— in Vlgra 
and Clogau— associated with gold. About half a mile west of Dol-y-Frwyndg ^ 
the once famous Turf copper mine was situated in the heart of the talcose 
schist* Iron pyrites in small crystals is scattered through the rock, together 
with specks of yellow sulphide of copper. A peat bog occupied the greater 
part of the bottom of the valley. This was found to be impregnated with 
sulphate of copper. By burning the peat moss largo quantities of copper 
Avere separate^. 

In the long valley that stretches between CwmDyfor and Brynhir bands 
of grit appear. sThese arc all overlaid with dark blue Slate ; they are much 
faulted, the cracks sometimes containing a little copper ore and much iron 
pyrites. A littla copper pyrites has been occasionally worked near Llyn 
Peris, not far from the pass of Llanberis. 

DrwG-y-Coed copper mine and Symdde Dylluan, in the Vale of 
Nantlle, near Carnarvon, occurring in the Silurian Slates, have produced 
considerable quantities of copper ore. When these mines were visited some 
years since, the author was impressed with an idea that the metalliferous 
deposits were not real lodes, but rather, thin beds spread out in the bedways 
of the Slate rocks. They are, however, marked as lodes in the Geological 
Maps, having a direction from the south of west to the north of east. 

In the neighbourhood of Llanrwst, in connection with the intrusive beds 
of Felspathic rocks and Quartz Porphyries, numerous lead lodes occur. 
They generally have a north and south direction, but two or three of the 
lodes run east and west. There docs not appear to be any difference in 
the metalliferous character of the lodes which can be traced to have any 
dependence on their direction. 

In describing the rocks of Snowdon, Sir A. C. Ramsay, speaking of the 
faults^ writes : — 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into all the details of the effects pro- 
duced by the faults drawn on the map of other parts of Snowdon. . . * . Where 
they most concentrate on the north-west of Glaslyn several of them are 
copper lodes, one of which, generally striking to the north-west and 
branching out in various directions, has been worked at intervals and 
yielded a considerable quantity oi tho yellow sulphuret of popper (sulphide 
of copper)." 

. .-'ASier dftscribitig many /i^uUs, contibues: ^^Atiother, which pasi^s 
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along the south side of Crib-Goch towards the copper lode, throw's the upper 

columnar felstone down upon the ashy beds A branch of this fault 

which cuts through the Greenstone to the south-east is a copper lode, and 
has been occasionally worked." 

GOLD . — ^The gold-producing rocks of the Dolgelly district in North 
Wales require, from their peculiar character, more than a passing notice. 

. Mr. A. Dean, who first drew attention to those auriferous deposits, has 
favoured ys with the following remarks : — 

“A line drawn from the junction of the Hirgum brook with the river 
Mawddach, to the village of Festiniog would represent 'the great north and 
south anticlinal axis of upheaval and fracture in the district, and the 
longitudinal ixis of a rough ellipse about 15 miles long by 1 2 miles wide. 
Those limits would enclose nearly all the mines opened in the locality. 
Outside, to the eastward and north, other fields are found, the most promising 
being the Bala district, in which is situate the Castell Cam Dochan gold 
mine. 

“ Along the longitudinal axi» before mentioned, the strata dip from the 

centre towards the north and to the south, and fall olF also to the east and 

the west. The great central boss or dome is occupied by beds of Cambrian 

Sandstone and Slate, whilst the lower beds of the Lower Silurian formation 
'* * 
form the surrounding margin. 

“ In the Lower Silurian beds nearly all the gold mines are opened, but 
some quartz veins in the Cambrian Sandstones also produce gold. Great 
numbers of floors or beds of Greenstone or ^ Elvan ’ are enclosed in the beds 
of Silurian Clay-Slate, and trap-dykes are of frequent occurrence in the 
Cambrian as well as the Silurian beds. Away from the vicinity of the 
Greenstone or trap-rocks no good gold lode has been discovered. The 
Greenstone beds frequently become so much laminated both at the surface 
and in depth as to be scarcely distinguishable from the surrounding 
sedimentary beds. 

The whole district is remarkable for the great number of cross courses 
and faults which traverse it. Their frequent intersections with the auriferous 
quartz veins is advantageous to the latter, as the concentrations of auriferous 
minerals are most frequent in contiguity to the cross courses, &c., more 
especially upon the dip side of the latter. The auriferous quartz veins have 
generally a direction a little south or north of east and west, although gold 
has been met with in considerable abundance in veins running nearly north 
and south, and at Tyddyngladnis mine a lode bearing north-west and south- 
east contains much sulphide of silver, as well as gold associated with lead 
ore, blende, &c. This lode traverses Cambrian as well as Silurian rocks. 
The Silurian beds traversed by the gold lodes are very various in character j 
those which are hard and sharp and well silicified are the best for gold, and 
the soft beds are unfavourable to the production of rich auriferous minerals 
in the veins. 

“ When the Clogau St. David’s mine became rich in gold a riish for gold- 
mining set in, and every quartz vein, without regard to the rocks in which 
it was enclosed, was pronounced to be auriferous. This has led to much 
disaster, as a great number of vbrlcings were commenced in ground which 
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. offered no chances of success, and would at once have been condemned by 
any person really conversant with the peculiarities of the local formations. 
The country and gold-mining were so new to the great majority of the persons 
charged with the working operations, that great mistakes were inevitable. 
Nevertheless, there are good gold mines in the district, and it is to be hoped 
that past experience will enable the proprietors to reap the reward of their 
enterprise. 

“Nearly all the auriferous veins carry lead, copper, blende, and other 
ores sparsely disseminated through them, and with those ores the gold is 
intermingled through the quartz. Any quartz vein not containing iton 
pyrites, blende, or copper ore will generally be found worthies for gold. 
During several years numerous attempts were made to work some of the 
lodes for the common metalliferous minerals,* but in only two or three cases 
with success. At that time the existence of gold in the lodes was not even 
suspected. 

“The presence of so many various minerals has, in many instances, 
rendered the extraction of the gold from*N;he quartz a matter of much 
difficulty. The improved processes now in course of adoption will probably 
overcome the mechanical and chemical obstacles to the desired extraction. 
The reduction machinery employed at several mines was wholly unfitted tor 
the work to be done, even if the ores had been of the most simple kind. 
To the novelty of' the work to be carried out, to inexperience, and to bad 
selection of sites for mines, may be attributed much of the disappointment 
and loss which has occurred from first attempts at gold-mining in Wales. 

' The number of failures in eveiy mining district, whether the mineral 
sought be lead, tin, or copper, are probably quite as great in proportion 
to the successful enterprises, as those which have occurred in Welsh gold- 
mining. 

“ For the extent of ground wrought, the Clogau St. David gold mine has 
probably produced as large an amount of value and profit as any tin, lead, or 
copper mine in the kingdom, and there is no reason to believe that other 
mines equally rich are not to be found in the district. Indeed, the Clogau 
Company are now opening a new mine, which promises to become very 
shortly quite as good as the one before mentioned. 

“ Until lately the discovery of rich bunches of gold was the one olyect for 
which the mines generally were wrought, and no attempt to reduce the poorer 
ores was made. The Clogau Company has stamped 2,500 tons of poor ores, 
yielding an average of 1 2 dwts. per ton ; and during several months the 
Castell Cam Dochan Company stamped 200 tons of the mineral broken 
indiscriminately from their lode, with an average of 1 5 dwts. of gold per ton 
of stuff. With good reduction machinery several of the gold mines in the 
Dolgelly district might be made to pay.” 

Anglesea. — ^The following statement of the chief features of the geologfy 
of Anglesea is derived from Sir A. C. Ramsay’s work on “ The Geology, of 
North Wales.” The long experience of this eminent geologist, and his 
hhbits of close observation, give a value to his description <4 the rocks of a 
cbuntzy> which cannot be improved upon. The Cambrian rocks of Anglesea 
di^^twbed befijre the deposition of the Arenig Slates, which lie uncoa- 
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formably upon them, and which are, it is supposed, overlaid by the Llandeilo ' 
and Caradoc beds. 

The Silurian rocks, forming the central part of the island, were metamor- 
phosed by the action' of a broad tract of imperfect Granite, which crosses 
Anglesea from north-east to south-west. Some questions arise in con- 
nection with this hypothesis of metamorphism, which certainly require an 
interpretation which they have not yet received. 

On these rocks the Old Red Sandstone lies quite unconformable, having, in 
the absence of the Upper Silurian strata, no passage or direct connection 
with the Silurian strata below. 

“ It seeniiP to me,” says Sir A. C. Ramsay, “ after long and minute 
acquaintance with Wales, chat what is now Anglesea and the neighbouring 
low-lying parts of Camarvoiishire (and much more besides, now partly 
wasted by denudation and partly covered by sea) was a low undulating 
country, which by degrees got deeply buried under the Old Red Sandstone, 
and Carboniferous strata, so that the whole of what is now the island, 
and wide regions beyond, wef6 altogether concealed by these overlying 
strata. 

' “At a later date the Coal Measures and underlying strata were so 
far upheaved that the Coal Measures suffered great waste ajid denudation, 
and the Permian strata were deposited unconiformably upon them as part of 
a wide-spreading salt lake.” 

GRANITE, said by Dr. Berger not to be the genuine old Granite, occurs 
along the slope of Dun-how, on the road from Laney to Ramsay. , 
A similar small Granite is to be seen at Dun-bridge, where it comes to the 
surface at 300 or 400 feet above the sea-level. Another small-grained Granite 
is found in the Foxdale lead mine, nearly in the middle of the island, 346 
feet high. At 40 yards deep the Granite was found to form the north 
“ cheek,” or side, of the vein, the galena adhering to it. This rock was of a 
coarse-grained texture, with reddish and decayed felspar, and plates of 
white mica. 

CL A Y-SLA TE is limited to the high ground occupying Snaheld (or 
Sneifeldt) and other hills. Bishop Wilson determined that the height of 
Snafield, “ by an exact barometer,” was about 580 yards. Slate also occurs 
at Mount Pellier as‘'homstone, and at Peel-hill and Balla-gawn as roofing- 
slate. 

GRA UWA CKE may be traced all along the contour of the island, forming 
a range of bold cliffs. Near Laxey there is a grauwacke Slate, used as flags 
for flooring houses. Thin coatings of an ash-grey colour spread over the 
surface. 

LIMESTONE lies conformably over the most superficial of the produced 
strata of grauwacke, but the dip became less as the strata retreated farther 
back from the land into the sea. It may be comprehended between 10® . 
and 20®. This secondary Limestone is accompanied by the Magnesian Lfme- .. 
stone. These occur in separate beds. 

Isle of Mak. — Porphyry, Sienitc, and other primitive rocks' occur in tkla 
island. For the following rem,Mks we are indebt^ to the late l^ev. , 
WaM, who was for many years' attached to the Gjebldglcajl ahd-tb 
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ttii$ gentleman we are under obligations of no common kind for a most 
accurate survey of the Lake District of Cumberland. 

This geologist found, in contrasting the physical history of the Isle of , 
!^iIan with that of the Lake District, that the earliest records of both areas 
are of about the same age,;|ihe deposits in both cases indicating a gene- 
rally shallow sea, in which muddy and sandy strata were laid down. He 
concludes his memoir * in the following words : — 

“ While this state of things was interrupted in Cumbria by an outburst of 
volcanic violence, sub-marine eruptions passing into sub-aerial, we have no 
direct evidence to show that such was the case over the present area of the Isle 
of Man, though it is probable that some of the finer volcanic ash was at any rate 
occasionally wafted for many miles westward. That this area, in common with 
that of Cumbria, underwent elevation, accompanied by denudation, in post- 
Silurian and pre-Carboniferous times, is at any rate probable, and, as in 
Cumbria also, the early-formed Carboniferous strata were deposited around a 
Silurian nucleus, the embryo Isle- of Man. At this time, off tj[ie shores pf 
that early Mona, submarine volcanic eruptions recurred, synchronous or 
approximately so with ether like eruptions occurring farther northward’ 
over the present area of Scotland. There is no evidence of any such action 
taking place around the shores of the Cumbrian nucleus, although there are, 
south of Ullswater, masses of'basalt which have broken into the basement 
conglomerate, ajid which may represent — as may also the Shap Granite — 
abortive attempts of the volcanic fires towards eating their way to the 
surface. Then iri both area-s we find the long unrepresented periods from 
Carboniferous to Glacial times, during which, after elevation at the close of 
or soon after the Carboniferous period, the mountain districts of Cumbria and 
Mona's Isle were respectively fretted by the denuding forces into their 
present form of hill and dale, under climates varying from semi-tropic 
warmth to glacial cold. As the cold of our last Glacial period, so called, 
reached its maximum, both districts were shrouded in ice-sheets, tha^ of 
Cumbria self-bom, that of Mona bearing down upon it most likely from a 
distance. Then followed a milder time and a submergence to such an 
extent that in all probability Cumbria was represented by but a group of 
islands and Mona disappeared entirely beneath the wa,ves. As the land in : 
both areas once more appeared, glacial conditions returned to a considerable 
extent, and floating ice laden with stones and boulders played its part in 
the cold drama, small bergs and floes being wafted first in one direction, 
then in another, as the currents changed with the varying amounts of 
elevated land. At length both the hilly areas of Cumbria and Mona stood 
up once more as of old, surrounded by a framework of low-lying land con- 
necting the two districts, and allowing of the migration of fauna and flora 
^om what by slight depression soon became the mainland, to the future in- 
dependent Isiland of Man. Thus Mona is like a cast-off bud from Cumbria's 
group of rbeky mountains." 

^OTiJCSJ).-—Leadhills District Rocks . — The excellent observations made 

the officers of the Geological Survey of Scotland, undeijthe direction of 
Geikie, is adopted here, ^e geological structure of 
lie Isle ofMan.” By the Rev. J. Clifton 'W»fd,A«.R.S.A„ F.G,$„4c. 


xTofaesor Archibald 
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this district is best seen by taking a section from near Crawfordjohn adross 
the Snar water, Leadhills, and the Green Lowther, to the valley of the 
Potrail water. In this section the Lower Silurian rocks traversed may be 
regarded as forming one great synclinal trough, since the lowest strata, 
which are seen to the north-west along the great boundary fault, rise again 
to the surface on the south-east side along the valley of the Potrail water. 
In reality, however, this synclinal trough is folded into several minor syn- 
clinal and anticlinal curves, so that the same series of beds is repeated 
more than once along the line of section. Two divisions of the Lower Silurian 
system arc here represented — the Llandeilo and the Caradoc beds. The 
Llandeilo series consists of seven well-marked local groups of strata, which, 
for the sake of clearness, rvill be described separately in ascending order. 
ITiey consist of the following divisions : — 


Caradoc or Bala Brds. 


W 

Q 


PQ 


I i'. Black Shale Group. — Grey shales, with bands of fine-grained blue grauwacke 
and flinty mudbtones, the most characteristic feature being the interpolation of 
numerous bands of dark anthracitic shales with graptolites — Estimated 

thickness . . . . 

f. Lcnvthcr Fine grey shales and finely-laminated felspathic grauwackes, 

with occasional grit beds— Estimated thickness 

e. Haggis Rock Groups consisting of coarse and fine grit.s and grauwackes, with 
associated bands of red and green flinty mudstone, conglomerate, and occa- 
^^ionally breccia. The most marked feature of the group is the occurrei;ce of 
a persistent band of conglomerate containing pebWe.s of quartz rock, Lydian 
stone, and jasper, locally known as the ** Haggis Rock” — Estimated thickness 
</, Dalveen Group. — A series of fine blue and grey grauwackes and shales,.'having 
no marked cnaracteri.stic to distinguish them from the other members of the 

Llandeilo series — Estimated thickness 

i\ Doer Group.-^K scries of hard blue and purplish grauwackes and grey^,shales — 
Thickness not ascertained. 

b. Ilartfell Shale Group. — Black and grey shales with graptolites — Thickness not 
ascertained. 

a. Queensbury Grit Group. — Grey and purple gritty grauwacke, with occasional 
\ bands of pebbly grit — Thickness not ascertained. 


3.4<^ ft. 
5,000 ft. 


In the high ground round the villages of Wanlockhead and Leadhills, the 
Lo\yer Silurian rocks are traversed by two systems of mineral veins, the one 
running north-west and south-east, the other west-north-west and east-south- 
east. These veins contain lead and other ores. Mineral veins have been 
observed in several other parts of the Silurian area, but not of a kind to 
offer any prospect of being ever worked for ores. These will be easily 
traced on the adjoining map of the Leadhills district, copied from the 
Geological Survey Map on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

In the country marlced by the Spaingo Granite, as well as the other 
Granitic areas, the Silurian strata strike at the Granite on one side, and 
reappear on the other, without deflection. The Granite, therefore, whether 
we regard it as metamorphic or intrusive, certainly occupies the area once 
filled by an equivalent mass of Silurian strata. Wherever a junction of the 
Granite and the Silurian rocks is seen, there appears to be a tolerably sharp 
line of demarcation between the two, no example of an actual passage from 
the foliated schist into the Granite having been met with in any part of the 
district. At the same time, it is to be noted that in many places they are 
locked into each other, as it were, by numerous veins, which proceed from 
the Granite, and run chiefly along the bedding planes of the altered rocks. 
Fr^fments of the stratified rocks are met with in the ihass of the ^abite, but 
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chiefly along' its margfin. These ane usually angular and oblong, and vary 
in size from mere “ galls ’* of a finger-length up to masses ten feet long or 
more. 

In the area of the Spango Water and the Garepool Burn the Granite is. a 
fine-grained mixture of pink orthoclaso, with a little oligoclase, quartz, black 
mica, and hornblende. The quartz, which is second in abundance, is com- 
paratively small in quantity, and the black mica is more plentifol than the 
hornblende. In the centre of each of these two areas the Granite becomes 



Fig. 34 ._Leadhills and Waalockhead District. 


white in colour and coarser in texture, while the finest-grained varieties are 
those which occur in veins. In each district, also, the Granite weathers with 
comparative rapidity into a rusty-coloured sand. The waste is greatest 
towards the margin of the Granite, where the lower general level of that rock 
shows how much more readily it yields to disintegration than the more pro- 
minent altered rocks which rise up around it. A white coarser variety of 
Granite occurs at the Knipes, the Afton Water near Montraw, ||ind at Cairns^ 
more. Round each of these areas the phenomena of metamorphism are well 
shovm, alteration of the mudstones being specially esJiibited round the 
Garepoql Gtanitic boss, and that of the schists round the Knipes ; in the 
^ latter of Granite a vein of tmHmony^gUmce has been worked. It is wortt 
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while observing, that while the Spango an<l Garepool Granites come to the 
surface chiefly in the Haggis Rock group, the Granite in the areks now 
referred to is entirely surrounded by the Lowther beds and a smAll part of 
the Black Shale group. 

At Leadhills and Wanlockhead galena has long been worked .extensively 
in the Silurian rocks. The direction of the Iddes is, as will be seen on the 
accompanying portion of the Map of the Geological Survey, drawn to the 
scale of one mile to the inch — generally a little to the west of north — a few 
of the sihaller lodes taking a north-west course. The heights of the hill g 
are marked in feet, which will conve}'" a correct idea of the physical 
character of the district. 

The general character of the lodes may be gathered from the following 
description of a part of the Newglencrieff vein, laid open in December, 1868. 
The vein here hades to the east at 70° to 75°. Beginning at the last or 
“hanger” side, the order of the metals is as under : — 


<1. Grauwacke, part of the general Silurian rock or»country. 

h. Zinc blende, black jack^ decomposing } inch. 

c. Vein stuffy grauwacke ground up &hd mixed up with quartz . . u inch. 

d. Calc spar inch to i inch, 

c. Galena,, sulphide of load I- inch. 

f. Vein stuffy similar to Cy quartzose and passing into pure quartz near 

the floor of the level 2 to 3 inches. 

Bine grauwacke ; joints veined with calcareous matter . . . . 35«feet. 

A. Hard, fine, compact ouartz, with iron pyrites (distributed in mass . 7 inches. 

Galena and bastes, alternating irregularly 8 inches. 

/. Vein stuff, similar to c 4 inches. 

m, Grauwacke (the ledger side of the vein) with slikensides. 


The section is about 6 feet high. A string of the sulphide of zinc com- 
mences at roof of the level in g, and cuts through all the layers to m ; a, g, 
and m are the country, and the other layers and the string are properly the 
vein. Farther westward a vein of sulphide of lead— — was found in the 
Silurian rocks to the south of New Cumnock, but it was not sufficiently 
remunerative to be continued. 

‘Williams, in his “ Natural History of the Mineral Kingdom,” remarks of 
Leadhills : “ They have frequently had remarkably rich lead ore in several 
veins, and one of them is said to have been up to 14 feet wide of solid ore 
(1789) ; and 4, 5, or 6 feet of solid ore have been at different times discovered;" 

The following passage, also quoted from this writer, is, on several 
accounts, especially deserving of notice : “ The most beautiful masses of 
lead ore I ever beheld was a few years ago at Leadhills, in Scotland. I 
was then riding through Leadhills in haste, without the least intention of 
stopping, when a singular appearance of a fine bright yellow colour at some 
distance attracted my notice. I went up to it, and by some little breaks in 
some of the masses I saw it was a rich heap of fine lead ore, lying upon a 
shaft head just as it had been drawn out of the works, which ore I viewed 
and examined awhile with great pleasure and admiration. The masses of ore 
were pretty ^rge, few of them being less than one hundred pounds weight, 
and many of them much more ; and the outside of eyeiy one of these masses 
weis of the brightest and most beautiful yellow colour / ever beheld, and inside of 
each of them was a bright blue, the common colour of lead 6re. Upon nearw, 
inspection, I found this glorious c6lour to i|pbn most of 
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the xAeshes ; this yellow, eiiotie^nce was ne^ an inch deep» of a ^hbrons,' 
columnar, and striated texture, the columns shootusg out regfularly from tiie 
mass all around it, and all of them disposed pexpendicularly and paraUel to 
one another. In short, this was an exceedingly curious and. a most beautiful 
natural production.” 

This is curious, as showing how small an amount of mineralogical knowf 
Pledge the writer possessed, notwithstanding his great experience. The 
yellow crystallization described by him is well known in Derbyshire, and in 
the lead mines of Cornwall, as being the result of very recent changes.. The 
beautiful “ efflorescence,” as Williams calls it, is no efflorescence at all. It is 
an accumulation of new crystals formed by the exposure of the galena. 

A remarkable example of the very recent formation of a mineral ore of 
lead, of this description, was discovered a few years since by Mr. John Hunt, 
who for many years worked, with considerable profit, the old Roman mine 
at Pont-pean, in Normandy. 

This gentleman leased from Mr* John Jope Rogers, of Penrose, near 
Helstone, the old Wheal Rose mine, near that town, to work above the adit 
and over the waste-heaps on the surface. This lease was afterwards extended 
to lower levels in the mine. For probably more than twenty or thirty years 
the workings of this mine had been suspended. One of the shallower levels, 
which had be^ for this period full of water, was now cleared out. ’ On 
removing the water, it was found that the walls of the level were encrusted 
with masses of fine yellow crystals of phosphate of lead. This mineral is 
found in all the lead-producing districts. In Derbyshire it is called by the 
miner, Linetts. » 

Lead was discovered in the Limestone at Bathgate, where there was 
formerly a rich lead mine, yielding a considerable quantity of silver, and 
this mineral was found also near Calder. 

The Isle of Islay. — The mining field of the Isle of Islay, upon the west 
coast of Scotland, is remarkable for the great number of small veins or 
strings, some hundreds of which produced, and now contain, some small 
quantity of good lead ore, and yet certainly come to nothing at the depth of 
a few feet. 

I The Limestone in which the veins occur is so generally bare that the 
'/mineral veins are readily seen. There are a great many of these running 
north and south, and a great many east and west, which cross and intersect 
each other at nearly right angles, and there are many oblique or diagonal 
veins, which cross and intersect the pthers at all manner of acute and 
obtuse angles. There are also numerous whin^stone dykes of all sizes which 
cross and intersect each other and the mineral veins in all directions. Some 
of the whin-dykes are not a foot thick, others are 2, 4,' or 6 feet thick, 
^nd several extend to from 8 to 12 feet, and some are thicker.' Great 
numbers of these ribs of stone rise up in ridges’ above the surface of the ’ 
ground, the Limestone being decomposed and washed away around them. 
These whin-dykes, Williams says, “ are generally a species of ^athardstone 
which naturalists call basalts, but that they are all mineral veins.” l^e says : 

. “Tam yeryaeiiMbla that most of the miners will startle at this observatlpn^ 
qwn that they are mineral veins. However, I expect to^ 
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make it abundantly evident that they were originally the same sort of fissure, 
though filled afterwards in whole or in part with matter foreign from what is 
called mineral matter.” The miners feel that Williams has to prove his 
hypothesis. He therefore relates that a late lessee of the mines of ISlay 
had a rib of solid lead ore for some short time about three feet, and for a 
longer time about two feet wide, running parallel to one of those ribs of 
stone, in the same vein, and quite close to it, and deeper down in the same*' 
vein he had a considerable wideness of soft mineral soil, with some lead in ’ 
it upon the other side of the same rib of stone. The phenomenon described 
here is often repeated with the Elvans of Cornwall and with the Toadstone 
of Derbyshire. 

The number of superficial trials within a space not above ten miles over, 
is due, it appears, to the action of some Glasgow merchants who took 
a lease, and they employed the peasantry to dig and raise ore at so 
much per bing (8 cwt.). These people were allowed to work wherever they 
thought proper, and therefore every little string was followed down for two 
or three feet, and if not then productive it was abandoned. 

The mineral veins of Islay dbeur in the Limestone, and are immediately 
connected with the basaltic rocks or whin-dykes. Williams describes a rib 
of solid lead ore, for a short distance about 3 feet and for a longer 
distance, about 2 feet wide, running parallel to one of those ribs of basaltic 
stone and quite close to it, and deeper down in the same vein there was 
a considerable wideness of soft mineral soil with some lead ore in it upon 
the other side of the same rib of stone. 

The principal way of procuring ore in Williams’s time was by employing 
and encouraging the peasantry of the island to dig and raise ore at so much 
per bing. In consequence of the ore being seen on the surface, the country 
people laid all the veins open to-day in trenches or ditches where they 
found any ore. In some places they did not go down above 2 or 3 feet 
in the veins or strings, at most not more than 2 or 3 fathoms, when they 
generally came to more water than they could cast out with a dish. 

Lossiemouth. — ^Williams says of this locality: “There is a singular 
stratum of stone near Lossiemouth, in the shire of Moray, of about 8 feet thick, 
which is compounded of several species of hard and fine stones of various 
beautiful colours. This stratum is a species of breccia or pudding stone, in • 
the composition of which there is blended in some parts of it about an eighth 
part of good blue lead ore of the species called Potter’s ore. This curious 
bed of stone lies in a horizontal position, and dips away towards the north, 
under the sea or Moray Firth, with an easy slope, and the lead is found in 
larger and smaller grains and flowers blended through the whole body and 
composition of the stone, in the same manner as the small masses of agate, 
white and coloured crystals, and other species of stone are found blended 
through the whole body of the stratum.” 

Although the remarks previously made embrace much that relates to the. 
various conditions of the mineral veins, we must quote a few remarks 
on the phenomena observed in Scotland by Williams,* who gives some 
interesting examples of the opening of mineral veins, and mines in pro- 
* “The Natural Histoiy of tbe Mineral By John IPWUwM* Edinburgh: 1759,- 
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greissi Sttd he exposes soai^ erironeous views which have prevailed: ‘f ; 
jteen a ^eat number of superficial; trials in such as carried some, or^ btti ■ 
not remember ever seeing a thorough trial made in any one of them. A h,ttle 
hole, 5 or 6 feet down, or a longitudinal slit along the vein, perhaps net 
so deep, generally ends the trial. How far this may be right I will not 
positively determine ; however, it may be proper for me to give my own 
observations upon a point of so much importance to the public, as these 
veins are very common to be found in all countries where the superficies of 
the strata are seen ; and in general 1 have observed that the greatest number 
of such veins as are roomy and capacious between the sides at a good 
depth— that is, from lo to 20 fathoms down — are generally very straight, add 
close at the superficies of the strata; and besides such as I have seen in 
mining fields, I have examined great numbers of them in deep glens or gulphs, 
jCut or scooped by rivulets in mountainous places, and upon the shores of the 
ocean in many parts of Britain, particularly round Caithness and other parts 
of the north of Scotland, round a-good deal of the coast, and several arms or 
inlets of the sea in the Highlands of Scotland and part of Galloway ; in all 
of which places the roclc}^ cliffs are generally very high and clean, washed by 
the dashing of the waves ; and it is astonishing what a prodigious number of 
the fine mineral veins are to be seen in many places upon those coasts, and 
many of thenr containing some ore and other good mineral symptoms, some 
of which I will point out hereafter. At present let it suffice to observe that 
the most of the veins which I have seen cut deep down by the water or 
otherwise, are narrow or close at the surface, and wider down below. At the 
name time it is also proper to observe, that it is very uncertain at what depth 
they begin to open. I have seen a great number of fine veins with their sides 
perfectly close above, so as to appear at the superficies of the strata no wider 
than a common joint, the sides of the vein, perhaps, not an inch asunder, 
which, nevertheless, would gradually open downwards, until the cavity or 
body of the vein between the sides, at 20 or. 30 fathoms down, would be 
6 or 8 feet wide, or more ; and some of these veins, which are close above 
and wide below, begin to open soon, that is, 2 or 3 fathoms below the 
surface; others do not begin to open until they are 8 or 10 fathoms down;^ 
and, again, I have seen some which continue so close and straight for a 
great way down, that they would not be a foot wide at 20 fathoms below the 
surface, which, nevertheless, would open out to several feet wide at a greater 
depth. 

“These remarks seem to favour straight or narrow veins, and, in my 
extensive observations, I do not remember seeing many such as are close or 
narrow at the surface which did not open below, if there was an opportunity 
of seeing them at a good depth. 

“There may be several reasons given for this species of vein being narrow 
above and wide below, but these reasons will become obvious to the observing 
miner and the intelligent naturalist, when they come to read and consider 
the natural history of the phenomena of the strata in general.” 

, ' After <|fealing fully with the general conditions of the more important 
'f^|%;:Williams dir^ts attention to the clay veins, and malms some original 
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‘*The soft mineral soils are as various in quality and appearance as the 
hard. I will point out a few of them in which I will make no choice or 
arrangement, but will give them as they occur to my memoiy. The first I 
will take notice of is a white or whitish mineral soil or clay, sometimes 
fine, tenacious, and smooth, but often more friable and coarse to the touch, 
not unlike slaked lime mixed with small sand. This species of mineral 
soil is frequently a promising symptom of lead ore ; but I will leave the dis- 
cussion of this point until I come to examine the symptoms and appearances 
of mines or good mineral veins. 

“ 2nd. Red fatty clay in veins, which indelibly stains the hands and clothes, 
is an indication of iron, concerning which I will say nothing just now, but 
that the better sort of iron’ ores are generally accompanied with red staining 
softness, by which they are easily distinguished ; at the same time, it is proper 
to observe that some lead and copper veins contain a considerable quantity 
of iron, and consequently of a red or a brownish-red soft soil, and especially 
near the surface. 

“3rd. Bluish and greenish ^piineral soils, light and friable, and also 
heavy and tenacious. 

“ 4th. Yellowish, ash-coloured, and marbled soft soils or mineral clays, 
which are frequently not to be distinguished from surface clays of the same 
colours bilt by the skilful miner. 

“ 5th. Black and blackish-brown soft soils, commonly light and friable, 
though there are some of them more tough and weighty. 

. “ 6th. The most remarkable and distinguished of all the soft mineral soils, 
and frequently the most promising, is of a brown colour, and of a lax and 
friable texture, often resembling rappee and other snuff in colour and appear- 
ance, being sometimes blackish, but generally brown, in all the degrees 

and shades of that colour These soft lax soils are called mothers by 

the Scotch miners, and where discovered in a vein they are generally reckoned 
a good omen for lead and copper." 

STRONTIAN . — ^All the rocks in the mining field of Strontian are a grey 
Granite. Several veins in this district were opened by the York Building 
♦ Company, and a considerable quantity of lead was raised by them. The 
principal vein worked was regarded as having been the strongest mineral 
vein in Britain. Thg York Building Company found a large body of ore at 
first cutting quite up to day, which they worked out open^cast, that is, 
these works were cut up quite open to the surface, like a large longitudinal 
trench or gulf, the vein being exceedingly wide, and they did not mine it 
under cover at all. 

“ The lead ore of Strontian is of the species called Potter's ore^ on account 
of its being a pure galena, especially useful to the potters ” {Willmns, 1789). 

The geologists engaged on the Geological Survey of Scotland give the 
following list of minerals and metallic ores which occur in the Leadhills 
and other districts of Scotland. ^ 

COPPER , — Copper ore has been found at Currie, on the Lothians,and at 
Kissem, in the Highlands of Ross-shire, and trials for working these deposits^ 
have been made in the Limestone quarries. , .The copper raised was of ^e 
best quality. Copper pyrites is /an .occasional <Jt>h*titttent of Ae Leadhills 
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and Wanlockhead mineral veins, but it has been virorked but rarely. , In the 
Shetland Isles, at Sandlodge, copper ore has been raised in some quantity. 
In 1880, 1,813 tons of ore produced 92 tons 10 cwt. of copper, and in 1881^ 
232 tons. In the former year 396 tons of iron ochre were obtained from 
the ochre pits, and in the latter year 100 tons. 

ANTIMONY. — K rich vein of antimonite, or sulphide of antimony, was 
formerly worked on part of the Knipes Granite at a place called Hare Hill, 
to the south-east of New Cumnock. The workings have been discontinued, 
but many tons of the ore are still to be found near the mouth of the old mine. 
Small quantities of antimony are also met with in the mineral veins of the 
Leadhills tract. 

MANGANESE . — On the old Sanquhar road, about a mile north-east fiom 
Wardlaw Hill, a vein of barytes occurs, containing small quantities of finelyr 
mammillated pyrolusitts. The same Manganese ore is met with also in the 
veins of Leadhills and Wanlockhead. 

ZINC . — “ Black Jack," or sulphide of zinc, is a common constituent with 
the galena veins, and occurs sometimes in c<jnsiderable quantity. 

SIL VER . — The galena of Wanlockhead is sufficiently argentiferous to 
allow of the extraction of the silver with profit. 

GOLD . — For more than three centuries gold has been collected in small 
quantities front the alluvia of the streams in the Leadhills and Watifockhead 
district, and also in Sutherlandshire. 

BARYTES.— The existence of a barytes vein, which is in many places 15 
feet thick, may be traced from near the head of Gass Water for two miles in 
a north-westerly "direction as far as Knockbreck. Another barytes vein, 
about 3 feet thick, sometimes containing haematite iron ore, occurs on the 
flank of Auchensaugh Hill, lying to the east of the Douglas coal-field. 

Ireland ( Wicklmv ). — The natural division of the county of Wicklow is, 
according to Mr. W. W. Smyth, into an elevated mountain tract of Granite 
on the west, and a region mostly composed of Clay-Slate on the east. The 
boundary-line between the Granite and Slate regions runs from north-north- 
cast to south-south-west, and within a small width along its western side, 
veins of lead ore have been discovered at intervals for a distance of about 
thirty miles. 

The Granitic veins, varying from an inch to several feet in width, exhibit 
a general tendency to follow very nearly the meridian line. A riband 
of quartz frequently accompanies them, sometimes at the side and sometimes 
in the middle of the vein. The important mining operations which have 
been from time to time carried on here will form the subject of further 
consideration. 

In the cliffs on the side of Comaderry Mountains, in which quartz greatly 
predominates, copper pyrites and galena are interspersed. Mr. Weaver 
relates that a lump of sulphide of lead, weighing about a ton, was found near 
the surface where the veins entered the mica Slate. Among the Granite preci- 
pices of Glendalough, about eighty fathoms west of old Luganure vein, a 
north and south lode was discovered. This lode carried a rib of decomposed 
Granite on its hanging side, and fluor-spar of a. green tint. ITie mines of Ovoc^ 
haybifiirminy years yielded at the rate of 100,000 tons of pyrites anniiallyv . 
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GOLD, — In 1795, lumps of gold were picked up in a valley on the flanks 
of Croghan Kinshela. It was found that the gold occurred disseminated in an 
irregular bed of clay, sand, and rounded fragments of rocks, with large 
masses- of magnetic iron ore. The speculations on this remarkable detrital 
deposit have be,en many, and more frequently led by imagination than 
regulated by fact. No opinion of any value can be at present formed on the 
origin of these auriferous deposits, but the fact of the occurrence of gold 
in the pyrites of Wicklow appears to point to a source from which it might 
have been derived. 

COPPER . — The mines of copper are in three well-marked groups : 
the first group in County Wicklow, occupying the valley of the Ovoca ; the 
second in County Waterferd^ around Knockmahon ; and the third situated in 
the southern portions of Cork and Kerry. 

Mr. Weaver, who was for many years the manager*of the Wicklow mines, 
has described them most accurately, and from his writings many of the 
following particulars are gathered. The Clay-Slate district, which corre- 
sponds with the Killas of Cox-nwall, occupies a narrow space not more 
than ten miles long, from Croghan Kinshela on the south, to West Acton on 
the north. The metallic minerals are extensively diffused in thin layers, in 
well-defined veins, and in massive deposits. At various depths in the Clay- 
Slate occur beds of “ soft ground,” which are decomposed slates, varying much 
in colour. These beds abound in particles of iron pyrites, arsenical pyrites, 
and copper pyrites, and occasionally the sulphide of that metal. Decompo- 
sition in this soft ground has gone on to a considerably extent, and the 
result has been the formation of alum, copperas, sulphate of iron, and sul- 
phate of copper. The drainage waters from these beds is strongly impreg- 
nated with copper, which is separated by being run into pits in which scrap 
iron has been placed, and thus a large quantity of precipitated copper is 
obtained. 

.Each bed of soft ground contains one or more layers of copper pyrites or 
iron pyrites varying in thickness, but sometimes acquiring a breadth of 
several fathoms. Five of such beds are met with — one in Connoree, two in 
old Cronebane, and one in the new mine, and one in Tigroney. That in 
Connoree contains a bed of ore about 4 feet thick, consisting of an inter- 
mixture of galena, -grey copper ore, blende, and copper and iron pyrites, 
sometimes combined with sulphur in much purity, at other times containing 
arsenic. At Cronebane the same compound is found in the upper xpne, but 
in the southern bed the iron pyrites has been very extensively worked, and 
grey copper ore has been obtained to the extent of several thousand tons, 
passing in depth into copper pyrites (yellow copper ore). The third bed in 
this mine has been the most valuable, the bed of solid ore varying from i 
to 3 fathoms in breadth without any intermixture, the more productive 
parts of the bed giving from lo to 15 tons of merchantable ore per cubic , 
fathom, the average produce being from 5 to 7 per cent, for copper, 
Tigroney has yielded large quantities of iron pyrites, the. beds, which are in ‘ 
a firm condition, varying from a few feet to some fathoms in thickness. In, 
the flinty slate are found sev«al veins of qnairt*,;with rich copper pjt^tei}, 
and purple copper ore prodttcln|ffrom‘ lo to. ceatiflf nj^ 
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veins range with the Slate, and where diey run together they sontetitnes; 
form a body 12 feet wide, with 4 or 5 feet of solid ore; but these veins 
are. seldom more than 30 fathoms in length. The Slate rock is traversed 
by numerous smaller veins. The mines of Connoree, Cronebane, and Tigroney- 
are on the north bank of the Ovoca River. On the southern^ side are the cele- ‘ 
brated mines of Ballymurtagh and Ballygahan. These mines are in a 
precisely similar strata, and are in all conditions like those already described. 

In 1 799 the mines of Cronebane yielded 7,533 tons of copper ore, contain- 
ing 9 per cent, of copper. In the twelve years ending 1811 the produce was 
i,934| tons of copper pyrites, giving 5 percent, of metal. In 1826 the copper 
ore raised at Cronebane was sold at Swansea for £ 12,354 * 4 S*> *tid that foom 
Ballymurtagh was sold for ;^3,373. The Ballymurtagh mine was worked by 
the Hibernian Mining Company on a single vein containing copper pyrites. 
The vein at 80 fathoms gave 4 tons of dressed ore per fathom of 5| per 
cent, produce. The following returns of copper ore sold at Swansea for three 
different years are given by Dr. Robert Kane* : — 

1836.— Tons. • 1840. — Tons. — Tons. 

Ballymurtagh . . . 4,659 . . . 3,274 . . , 1,385 

Connoree . . • . . 2.158 . . . 3,017 ... 654 

Cronebane and Tigroney . 4,691 . . . 158 . . . 1,160 

Ballygahan . . . 305 . . . 198 . . . 28 

4 • 

It must, ho'wever, be remembered that this does not represent the total 
produce of these mines. The quantity of ore sold at Swansea — from several 
causes— diminished ; much was smelted in the neighbourhood of Liverpool ; 
the poorer ores of Wicklow were sold to large chemical works, and the 
sulphur was extracted, the copper saved, and both silver and gold obtained 
from the residuary matter after the first processes had been completed. 

Copper ore occurs in some of the Slates of the Upper Old Red Sandstone 
towards Kenmare Bay. It is nearly always grey copper ore that is found in 
the Slates, which decomposing, stains the rocks with the green carbonate 
of copper. Lead ore was worked for some time to the south-west of 
Cahirmore. 

Specular iron is found in most of the quartz veins associated with the 
copper, especially in two veins of quartz on Bear Island, one about half a 
TTiilft east of Ardnakinna Point, and the other west ofCarrigbreedia. 

Both copper ores and lead are found in the Limestone and the Old Red 
Sandstone rocks of the Kenmare Valley. One deposit, called Trinity lode, 
strikes with the beds of the Old Red Sandstone at Greenlane, about 300 yards 
south of the basalt boundary of the Carboniferous Shales. Copper pyrites 
appears in the Slates at CromweU’s Fort. Lead ore occurs in the grey Lime- 
stone close to the Roman Catholic chapel <at Kenmare, but this is probably 

only a bed. ^ . 

The Shanagarry lode contained argentiferous galena, some iron pyrites, 
and blende. It is near Shanagarry Castle, north of Cleady Bridge. The 
AxdbiUy copper mine is worked on a true lode, which strikes in a west-north- 
■ yimst direction across the Limestones, which dip about south lo®, east at 80% 
i^e lode itself inclining south. It was worked to the depth, of 60 fathoms, aa 4 

copper pyrites, and purple ore, , The lode und^ 
iJ* t Resources By Robert lCeixo» ^^4$. 
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lies south 2 feet in 6 for the first 40 fathoms, and then becomes vertical. 
Copper in limited quantities has been found at Derreenacahill and Furtane 
Lower. Traces of carbonate of copper have been noticed near Caher. The 
green carbonate of copper, however, occurs plentifully distributed between 
the purple and yellow slates of the Old Red and Yellow Sandstones in the 
south of Ireland. 

Some years since a large quantity of copper ore was raised on the shore 
near the 'Devil’s Island, from the Limestones of Muckroos Demesne. The 
lode was subject to much disturbance, and the mineral was consequently 
very irregularly distributed. By some this was thought to be a bed, but it 
was no doubt a true lode. , 

Waterford District . — ^Within a range of three miles from Bonmahon a 
number of lodes of lead and copper are observable in the cliflFs, some of fair 
width, but many very small. The direction of the principal lodes is about 20"' 
south of east, and the usual dip is towards the north, but there are many con- 
siderable deviations. The most productive lodes occur in the Clay-Slate, but 
the lodes sometimes pass on intb hornstone, in which several ores of cohalt 
have been found, but not in large quantity. The lead veins, which have been 
rarely worked, are usually charged with galena and calc-spar. The copper 
veins consist of quartz, native copper, sulphide of copper, and grey copper 
ore, and the black oxide of copper, sulphide of zinc, carbonate of iron, and 
sulphate of barytes are also occasionally found. 

Captain John Petherick communicated to Dr. R. Kane many impor- 
tant particulars respecting Knockmahon mines, which, , as manager, he 
had ample opportunities of gathering.* From this letter a few especially 
interesting notes are gathered. The Slate rock in which the mineral occurs 
is of a soft character, and immediately in contact with the productive part ot 
the lode is softened or partially decomposed. The veins are composed of 
compact hard quartz, which is the matrix of the lode, intermixed with 
angular fragments of Slate. The principal vein varies in width from 6 
inches to upwards of 30 feet, but the average size may be regarded as 
about 12 feet, numerous smaller veins occurring on either side. The 
mines of this district, which includes Knockmahon, Kilduane, Bonmahon, 
and Balinasisla, are worked by the Mining Company of Ireland. The 
mining ground leased to this company extends about 4 miles along the 
coast and nearly 3 miles inland. The average percentage produce of those 
mines is 9I to 10 per cent. The main lode — or rather a portion of the large 
vein — is composed of a conglomerate of pebbles of quartz, and copper ore in 
soft Clay-Slate. Sometimes the fragments are angular, but frequently they 
occur in a rounded state, and occasionally the copper is disseminated in 
small particles throughout the mass. This may Ijie regarded as good evidence 
of the filling in of the lode from the surface. 

The aggregate produce of these mines in the years given was — 

& 

1836 .... 3,588 tons .... 33,166 valoe. 

1840 .... 7,87s 63^087 „ 

1843 .... 9,101 ,, . . . . 62,950 „ 

* “Industrial Ketonrees of Ireland.” Bjr Robert Kue, M.D4F.B..S. Second cation. .1845..^ 
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Near the Blackwater River, in Tondin Demesne, is a thin-bedded and 
flaggy Limestone, containing chert bands dipping to the south at 6o’, being 
part of the lower Limestone Shale. In this rock, near Camphire House, 
nearly a half-century since, a vein of lead and silver was worked. 

The Clay-Slate formations in the counties of Cork and Kerry give certain 
mineral indications, but the hopes encouraged by these have rarely been 
fulfilled, and considerable loss has followed nearly all the adventures. 

or mine was discovered about eighty-two years since in 

the land of Allihies. In the space of three or four miles there are several veins, 
most of which run east and west, and dip towards the north. Two veins 
were found to be very productive, and the works have been mainly carried 
out on these. One is known as the Mountain mine, which is situated about 
450 feet above the sea-level, and is a large east and west lode. The other ife 
Camiuchc, which runs north-east. There were, when the mine was about to 
be abandoned in 1881, live different veins- giving names to as many mines, 
called respectively, Keallouge mine. Mountain mine, Caminche mine, Coom 
mine, Dooneen mine. • 

The principal workings in the Mountain mine are about 700 feet in 
length, and the mine has been worked to the depth of 249 fathoms below 
the adit. Th^ lode is in one place 60 feet wide, but in othei; .places it 
diminishes to 3 or 4 feet. At a short distance from the copper veins is a 
vein of lead, but it has not been worked. The Caminche mine is tvorked 
for about 570 feet in length and ,130 fathoms in depth below the adit. The 
Kealloguc mine is worked to the depth of 240 fathoms. The vein runs north- 
cast and dips south-east, the width of it being from i foot to 12 feet. 

In the Limestones of this di.strict near the townlandofCloghatrida, which 
lies to the west of Stoneville, there was a lode containing copper, lead, blende, 
and iron pyrites. The lode ran nearly east and west, and underlying to the 
north at 70°. The quantity of copper obtained never paid for working. In 
the townland of Ballingarrane a lode was discovered bearing north 45® east, 
from which a few tons of copper were obtained and also a little calamine. 

A short distance from Bantry, at Holyhill, a vein of copper has been 
opened ; but it was not found profitable, and it has been abandoned. 

At Ardtully, near Kenmare, a copper mine has been worked by ,the Ken- 
mare Mining Association. 'J'his vein consists of quartz and calc-«spar, 
containing some copper, and is about 5 feet wide. 

At Ross Island, in the Lake of Killarney, is a metallic lode passing 
through it, and running parallel to that of Mucrus^ The lode dips under the 
lake at an angle of 30®. About 200 tons were raised in each month while 
this mine was at work. The poorest ore sold at;^i4 per ton and the richest 
at j^40. The total value of the copper ore raised in the four years during 
which this mine was in operation was ^80,000. 

The mountains in the north of Tipperary, in which is the gorge of 
Killaloe,4:ontain many lodes of lead and copper ; but these have not been 
found profitable when worked, and they have consequently been abandoned. 
At the junction of .the Clay-Slate and the Old Red Sandstone the district 
^ ,§ilver Mines exists. A split between the Lim.estone and Clay- 
.fafhoms wide at. the surface and about 25 fathoms deep, was' 
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filled in with a decomposing clay, with lumps of the adjoining rocks cemented 
by the sulphide of lead, copper, zinc, and iron. The lead was separated, 
and from the large quantity of silver which it contained the name of Silver 
Mines was given to the spot. 

Lackatnore mines are in the valley of the Newport River. The lode which 
was worked consisted of carbonate of lime and iron, with bunches of rich 
copper ore. When Mr. Weaver wrote in 1812, the workings had extended 
to the length of 120 fathoms, and to the depth of 30 fathoms. When Dr. 
Kane published his “Industrial Resources” in 1845, he ^^.ys two hundred 
men were then employed, “ and there were sold in Swansea from this mine, 
in 1840, III tons of ore, which produced 1,1 53 7s., and in 1843 200 tons of 
ore, which realised 2,3 86 i8s.” 

Copper ores have also been found in the Slate district north of Dublin ; 
at Lough Shinny, near Rush; on the coast at Salterstown, in Louth; at 
Brownstown, in Meath ; at Tyrone, a few miles from Dungannon. At this 
latter place large masses of the grey sulphide of copper have been found in 
a vein of conglomerate resting bn the Old Red Sandstone, but none of the 
attempts made to, work at this spot proved commercially profitable. 

Lead ore has been found in many parts of Ireland, and is distributed 
through a. greater variety of rocks than copper ore. 

Along the eastern boundary of the Granite district of Dublin and Wicklow 
a number of small veins containing lead ore are found ; they cross in an 
oblique direction the junction of the Granite and mica Slate. Mineral lodes 
have been worked for lead at Dalkey, Killiney, or Ballycorus, at Powers- 
court, Djoun, Lough Bray, Lough Dan, Glenasane, Glendalough, Glen- 
malur, and Shillelagh. With two or three exceptions, none of these trials 
have led to any permanent mining operations. 

Through the Granite mountains which enclose the lake and ruins of the 
Seven Churches numerous veins of quartz exist, and in these are found ores 
of lead and occasionally of copper. * 

At Glenasane a vein of quartz 6 feet wide passes nearly from east to west. 
It contains galena, blende, and iron pyrites. 

The vein of I.uganure runs altogether in Granite. It crosses the Coma- 
derry Mountain, and has been traced for near 900 fathoms, and its ascertained 
depth is 1 80 fathoms, and is almost always about 5 feet wide. Mr. Weaver 
states that this vein yielded from 3 to 4J tons of galena to the cubic fathom, 
giving generally 70 per cent, of lead. 

The old Luganure mine, and a neighbouring one, the Hero, have ceased 
to yield any produce ; but the mine of Ripplagh, on the eastern side of the 
glen, and one on the western side, at the base of the Luganure Mountain, 
are still termed the Luganure mines. In 1842 these mines gave 675 tons; in 
1843, 547i tons ; and in 1880 they were yielding to the Mining Company of 
Ireland 897 tons 19 cwt., containing 3,360 ounces of silver; and in 1881 they 
gave 822 tons of lead,' yielding 4,932 ounces of silver. ■ . . 

The Ballycorus lead mine is worked on two veins, which run nearly 
parallel, and cross the junction of the Granite and .mica Slate. The workings 
on these veins generally follow tl)ie coarse of tfie lo^ they sometimes diverg^;:. 

. and occasionally Coalesce. 'Wiienever this is the Case yaluable»,baiich«i. of ' 
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ore are found. Tlie Mining Company of Ireland^ in 1845, discovered a new 
vein which contained a lode of native silver. The discoveries made have 
not, however, on the whole, been found to be profitable. 

At Glmnialure, on the northern side, a powerful metalliferous vein pre- 
sents itself. It has been traced about 400 fathoms. Mr. Griffith describes it 
as being on the average 15 feet thick, and curiously divided into five parts. 
There are 3 feet of a soft slaty substance, with* a layer of talc j then a vein of 
quartz, from i to 3 feet thick — in this lead ore is usually found ; thgn again 
2 feet of quartz, in which the largest quantity of lead ore is found ; and then 
another layer of talcose matter. 

On the opposite side of Glenmalure several lead veins have been fonnd. 
They have not, however, been found to be of much value. 

At Catme, in Wexford, in the Clay-Slate a good quartz vein 'has been 
found bearing galena, carbonate of lead, sulphide of zinc, with pyrites. 
Copper ore was sold from this mine, and the Mining Company of Ireland 
obtained for a few years from 200 to 500 tons of lead ore, giving 75 per cent, 
for metal. « 

In Louth, Down, and Armagh, lead mines have been opened. At ^ 
Armagh, in Derrynoor, one mine gave for several years about 200 tons of 
dressed lead ore per annum. At Ready, in the same county, a vein of lead 
was discovered and worked for some time. Of this mine Sir Charles Coote, 
in his “ Survey of Armagh,” says : “This mine is on the estate of the college 
of Dublin. The lands are held by the Earl of Famham. The late Earl 
expended large si^ms in sinking and working, but made no profit by it. It 
is rather wonderful, and, indeed, proves the value of these mines, that he was 
not a considerable loser, as he had no active partner to superintend works 
under ground which he never saw himself. The vein is so rich and abundant \ 
it would be well worth the attention of the monied undertaker.” There is no 
intimation that this mine has ever been reopened. 

At Ardemre, in Waterford, and at ArdtuUy, near Kenmare, lead has been 
found, but no profitable workings have been carried forward. In the creek 
of Ringabella a lode of lead has been found in the Carboniferous Slate. 
Lead has also been discovered in Connemara in the Granite and mica Slate, 
and in the same rocks in Donegal. At Kildrum the Mining Company 
of Ireland opened a mine for lead, but it did not prove a profitable adventure. 
The Limestone formations of central Ireland give evidence of the existence 
of lead ore, but the mines have rarely proved productive owing mainly to 
the abundance of water, rendering drainage difficult and expensive. 

At Clontarf, near Dublin, a lode of lead ore and blende was discovered 
and for some time worked. It was on the seashore, and eventually a high 
spring tide flooded the mine, and it was abandoned. Numerous veins 
of galena are known to exist in the neighbourhood of Dublin, but none 
of them have been found to be continuous to any depth. 

At Beaupare and Athboy, in Meath county, and in Kilkenny, lead ore 
very<ribh.in silyer has .been found, but at Floodhall only has any profitable 
v^kiiig ,b^nca^e 4 ,on. Thb lead mine, in the harony of Tully, 

ih ^ j-** probably one of the oldest lead m^es in Irelat^. ' 

lAr-i836>jit oardfked by Messrs, Anthony Colpoys and Cieofge O’CallagWn, 

V ' ^ ' ' 
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under the management of the late Mr. John Taylor. The ancient workings 
were found to be very extensive, but the modem workings were abandoned 
in 1838, after raising forty tons of ore only, which yielded 75 per cent, of 
lead and gave 37 ounces of silver to the ton. 

Kilbricken mine, in the barony of Bunratty and the parish of Dura, 
two and a half miles from Quin, and six miles from Ennis, was opened in 
1833. About 25 tons of lead were raised, which gave 76 per cent, for lead and 
120 ounees of silver to the ton. The water from the surrounding bogs was • 
an obstacle to progress. In 1837 a steam-engine was erected. 

Ballyhickcy mine, in the parish of Clooney and the barony of Bunratty, 
is the richest lead mine which has been discovered in the county of Clare. 
Operations were commenced on this mine in 1834, and up to 1845 about 
2,500 tons of lead ore had been shipped from Clare to the Dec. “ The three 
deposits of ore above mentioned” (we quote Mr. John Taylor) “occur in 
large veins of calcareous spar, which traverse the Limestone rock of this 
country. They differ from any hitherto observed in the mining districts of 
England and Wales, and indedii upon the continent of Europe. The veins 
of spar are of immense width, in places from 20 to 30 feet, and they run 
generally a little to the north of east and south of west. 

“ Tlje quantities of ore found at Milltown and at Kilbrich^en are so small, 
and the masses of spar so large, that it is not easy to trace the inter- 
sections of veins or branches at the points of deposit a,s distinctly as at 
Ballyhickey. There the bunch of ore — the richest probably that was ever 
seen, taking the number of solid fathoms of ground brokqp into account and 
the tons of ore raised — occurs at the intersection of two veins. 

“The main vein runs north-east and south-west, and its tributary falls 
in an angle of 45'“. At this point the mass of ore was from i6 to 20 
feet wide in places almost pure ; in others raised with sulphate of copper 
and zinc. The total length of the rich branch was about 40 feet, and it 
is still orey at the depth of 1 1 fathoms ; how deep it may be worth pursuing 
is a question yet to be solved.” 

The lead ores of Ireland are all argentiferous, but they vary considerably 
in the quantity of silver which they contain. The average produce of silver 
extracted from the lead ores worked by the Mining Company of Ireland has 
been about 7I ounces to the ton of lead. 

The following gives the result of several assays of lead ore for silver 
published by Dr. R. Kane, whose chemical accuracy is undoubted : — 

From Luganure, Wicklow .... 3 ounces 

„ Caime, Wexford . . . . 12 „ 

„ Ballyhickey, Clare . . . . 15 »» 

„ Kilbricken, Clare . . . . 120 ,, 

„ Tollyratty, Down . . . . 10 „ 
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MECHANICS OF MINERAL LODES, FAULTS, CROSS COURSES, ETC. 


Previously to entering on the subject which it is purposed to place before 
the reader in the clearest possible light, it is necessary that he should be 
familiar with the correct meaning of the terms employed, whether they are 
spoken by the working miner — using a provincial term — or by the educated 
man who employs terms familiar 'to him — and probably of archaic origin, 
being forms used when the earliest attempts ^ere made in this country to ex- 
tend subterranean explorations. Some space will therefore be devoted to an 
examination of the terms which will be often met with in our mining districts. 

Mine . — A subterranean working in search of some mineral. 

“ A mine irf' formed by the penetration of the surface, without exposure 
of the works to the light of day, by means of pits, shafts, levels, or tunnels. 
.... It is inaccCirate to say that a mine is unopened. The mine is not the 
substance, it is only the mode of getting the substance. A vein or stratum 
may be unopened,*^ but there can bo no mine if there is no opening.”* 

In the districts where ironstone is raised with the coal, Mine is very 
commonly applied to the substance — so much mine — meaning iron ore — is to 
be put into the blast furnace. Several writers use the terms vein and lode as 
being synonymous, and probably these words have been so frequently used 
to express similar conditions, though not the same, that they may really now 
be regarded as synonyms. A vein was originally applied to appearances- in 
the rocks which bore some resemblance to the blood-vessels or veins of the 
animal body. These are usually due to injected matter, and they vary in 
their names according to the substances of which they are composed, in 
the following order : — 

Granite Veim in Granite . — ^These are evidently due to the injection into 
pasty Granite of Granitic matter in a fluid or semi-fluid state. These are 
commonly spoken of as being contemporaneous, but the vein must assuredly 
be newer than the Granite into which it is intruded. 

Granite Veins in Slate . — These are really of the same general character 
as the preceding, but they have been formed by the action of heat and 
mechanical force upon the imperfectly formed Granite mass, the softer 
portion, under enormous pressure, being intruded into the still plastic clay, 
slowly hardening into Slate. These not unfrequently present a curiously- 
branched character. 

Elvm Courses, or Dykes .— are almost always of a Granitic character, 
Onlyr'mupK fitter thah the adjoining Granite. 


t)' «X.aws of Mines and lUStitfals.” By William Bainbridge. 
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Felspar Veins are nearly of the same character— -but more or less fel- 
spathic. At th^ Logan rock they are compact felspar, and of a reddish, colour. 

Mica Veins are generally small, and consist of two layers of mica in thin 
plates. These are to be seen at St. Michael's Mount, and in the Granite near 
St. Austell. 

Schorl Veins . — These are found both in the Granite and Slate, and are 
seldom more than an inch wide, though in the Crown rock at Botallack mine 
they are found nearly a foot wide. These are generally short, and they scarcely 
fulfil the*conditions required by the term vein. They are rather concretionary 
masses of tourmaline, or, as the miners call them, *' Jioors of cockle.*' In Zennor 
parish, Schorl rock traverses the Granite veins which appear on that coast. 

Quartz Veins are found intersecting the Granite and Slate, and Greenstone 
and Limestone. They are of two kinds, one kind being very irregular in size, 
direction, and inclination; the other, filling in fissures, partakes of the 
nature of a fissure lode. 

Steatite Veins are also found in the Serpentine rocks, and they occur in 
some place.s in considerable masses. Agate, jasper, opal, and fluor-spar are 
found in veins in the so-called igneous rocks, and in the deposit beds of Slate 
and Sandstone. Veins of Asbestos occur in the Serpentine rock of the Lizard, 
and sometimes in the Greenstone and Serpentine of Clicker Tor, near Liskeard. 

All these veins occur — ^with the exception of schorl veins^^at or near the 
junction of dissimilar rocks. They are never metalliferous, although some- 
times, especially in Elvans, strings of stanniferous matter are found running 
parallel to the vein. 

Very different opinions are expressed with regard to *the ages of these 
veins respectively ; but this question remains still a very unsettled one, and 
therefore cannot be made in this volume a subject of discussion. 

True Lodes, or Mineral Veins .* — These are to be especially distinguished 
from the veins already mentioned. Some writers have been induced to use the 
term vein without sufficiently indicating the meaning which they desire the 
word to convey. The name lode is given by the miners to every vein which 
appears likely to produce metallic substances" {Came). It is thought, after 
the most serious consideration, it will be wise to use the term vein according 
to the definition already given, and apply the term lode to fissures or cracks 
filled in with metallic ore, and to restrict the distinctive term of mineral vein 
to all metal-bearing fissures. 

It is not a little curious to trace the origin of the terms applied to the 
various conditions prevailing in the rocks which are brought under the eye 
of the miner, as in the earlier time especially, in his rude way, he pursu^ 
his exploration. Advancing from the working, illiterate miner, who is 
always much of a theorist, we find educated men, who usually draw their 
conclusions from observed facts, discussing in a strange way the origin of. 
the terms used to express the channels in the rocks in which we usually find 
the metalliferous minerals. Mr. William Phillips, the mineralogist|!^n 1 800, 
is anxious to inform us that he was “ at some pains to discover the originsd 
meaning of the term " Lode, or Load, 

• These are called by Mr. J. Came /rw veins, in hU]paaeit ** On' th* RelatiVh Age, 0/ .Uift Vei^ 
of Cornwall,” in the “Transactiona of f]ieR6yalC^okijpcalSoiae^'<tf'Coniw8U,'*i!(d.'i^ ,1814; 
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He refers, he tells us, to Borlase, aud he finds the** teemed doctor'*' 
•writifig, “From the fissures let us proceed to that which they contain; 
whatever jilts them we call a lead^' making a distinction between the Jissute, 
or veiti, and the substance it contains. Borlase again says, “'Where the 
toad is barren it may serve to lead to that which is rich ; ’* and in a note he, 
concludes “the term lode to be an old Anglo-Saxon word meaning lead, thus 
loadstone meaning leading stone, and refers to Junius." Phillips says ; “ I 
am induced to believe the term lode, though thus spelt by Borlase an^d Pryce, 
origfinally meant the burthen or load of the metalliferous vein. Carew, 
whose * Survey ’ was published almost a century ago, not only so spells 
it, but, in speaking of the effects of the flood on the rocks of the county, 
says it carried away so much of the * load as was contained therein.' 
Besides, it is to be noticed that the north and south veins which are not 
metalliferous are uniformly called courses, making a clear technical distinction 
between unproductive and metalliferous veins." 

The term vein was evidently applied to the cracks or fissures found in 
the Earth’s surface through a conceit, of very ancient date, that they bore 
some analogy to the venous blood-vessels of animals. Indeed, within the 
last half-century a mechanical genius, of considerable and well-earned cele- 
brity, told the author that he believed the earth to be a living animal, and the 
cracks and lodds so many venous and arterial vessels through whicH the life 
of the animal circulated. The application of the term lode, or load, to these 
when filled in with metalliferous matter, is exceedingly uncertain. The 
Anglo-Saxons had scarcely any connection with the mines, certainly not 
sufiicient to warrant the idea that they gave a name to the fissures in which 
the metallic minerals were accumulated. Phillips is wrong in supposing 
that the term lode was applied only to the east and west veins. The lodes 
of St. Just, which are not east and west, and the lead ore, veins near the 
Tamar, running north and south, are still called lodes. The fissures running 
at right angles to the productive lodes are certainly often called cross courses. 
But there is a distinction which should be always borne in mind between a 
mineral vein and a cross course. A mineral vein is the result of a mechanical 
disturbance acting in one direction, and a cross course is due to a disturb- 
ance acting at a different period at right angles, or nearly so, to the primary 


movement. 

It will prove convenient to explain here a term very commonly usedAy 
miners in nearly all parts of the United Kingdom. 

The Oountry. — ^This name is given to the rocks through which the 
miner pursues his search for mineral treasures. All the rocks in a metal- 
liferous district are termed “ the country.” Phillips says : “If a miner be 
driving an adit north and south, or in any direction other than that of the 
lode, he says he is * driving through the country.’ ’’ This is not exact.. When a 
miner follows the lode in its general dir^tion he always speaks of “ working 
on the^tede," and whether the mineral vein runs east or west, or north and 
sbuth,;the rocks on either side of it are known as the country. 

Mineral veins are sometimes named from the direction which the fissure 
'l;alw?r,.iio,“.^e rocto, .Br. Berger observes that the French tised to call veins 

— ; Mid west-north-west 'TheCom^ih 
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miners, Mr. Came says, have carried this idea much farther. They call 
veins whose direction is due east and west six d clock veins', and north 
and south veins twelve o’clock veins ; the veins, therefore, which run fifteen 
degrees north of east and south of west are five o'clock veins, and those which 
run fifteen degrees north of east and south of west are three o'clock veins, 
and those which point south-east and north-west are nine o'clock veins. It 
appears that similar modes of describing the direction of veins obtained in 
Freybur^. There is, therefore, but little doubt that we adopted these terms 
from the German miner. In the north of England a similar custom at one 
time generally prevailed. In other cases the names are adopted from the 
conditions which prevail in the fissures as they penetrate the rocks, or they 
are described according to their contents. These names vary considerably 
in different districts, but in the following definition of the miner's terms 
an attempt is made to give their generally received meaning. 

The mineral veins in the Limestone of Derbyshire are known by several 
names, derived principally from their direction, and their dip or underlie. 

Rake Veins are seldom truly vertical ; they almost always sensibly incline, 
or, as it is generally termed. Hade. Sometimes the vein dips at the same 
angle throughout, but in some it changes as we descend. A vein first hades 
south, then north, then south again ; this arises from the character of the 

rock through which the vein passes. 
A crack taking place through a series 
of beds — where each'bed differs in its 
physical condition — will naturally pro- 
duce a fissure, alterlhg its hade or dip 
in passing through each one of the 
beds, as shown in the annexed woodcut, 
Fiff- 35- 

The Rake Veins are said by Farey to 
be the most numerous in Derbyshire. 
They generally preserve a pretty straight 
course on the surface, and they often 
run parallel with each other, having 
others crossing them almost at right 
angles. 

The vein underneath a Toadstone bed is seldom of the same width below 
it as it is above it, and the parts do not exactly coiTe.spond. The vein is then 
said to have been squinted, or thrown aside. The rake veins of the miners 
are vertical mineral fissures. Williams, in his “Mineral Kingdom," says : 

“ They are longitudinal gashes, rents, or openings in the rock or strata, 
commonly running in straight lines. This gash or fissure cuts all the strata 
and rock quite through, from the surface as far down towards the centre as 
that vein dips, which is generally out of our reach, and as far forward in the 

line of bearing as that vein reaches The rock upon both sides of the 

vein are called by the miners the hanging side and the ledg^ side ; some 
miners call them the hanging side and the hading side, and the longitudinal . 
line which the fissure points to, is called the bearing of the vein. 

“ Of these perpendicular fissures or rake veins'-there are two species. The 
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origin of one of these is a crack or rent and a slip of the strata, and the other 
M a gash or chasm in the rock without a slip ; the sides of the gash are 
separated and opened asunder, but the edges of the strata upon both sides 
of the fracture continue opposite to one another, so that there is no slip." 

There are numerous varieties of the rake vein which are mainly due to 
the inclination from the vertical. These veins vary with the declivity of the 
strata, and when parallel and oblique veins have a considerable ^ade, or slope, 
they are called irregular veins. These veins are generally very troublesome 
to work on account of their hade and of its irregularity, and the frequency 
with which they vary their slope. “ Besides the frequent variation of the 
slope or hade of these veins, the two sides, or hanger and ledger, of these 
veins are also very irregular. The hanging or upper side of them some- 
times rises up into a concavity, quite out of the regular flat course of it, and 
sometimes again it falls down into a convexity. The ledger or lower side of 
these veins are often also irregular, falling into concavities and rising up to 
convexities," 

I'he Pipe Vein resembles in some respects a huge irregular cavern 
pushing forward into the* earth in a sloping direction, but varying con- 
siderably in their angle ot inclination ; they arc found indeed in cill positions 
between the perpendicular and the horizontal. The pipe vein is bounded 
by rocks on all isides ; in general it does not cut the strata like the rake 
veins. Some pipe veins are full of solid ore, others are mixed with spar 
and rider. They •sometimes open out on the right and left hand to a 
great many fathoms wide, and it frequently happens that they rise up into 
the roof and sink •down into the sole at the same time, so that the fipe 
which perhaps was not before much above a fathom high and a couple 
of fathoms wide swells out suddenly into a prodigious belly which in bear- 
ing pipes proves immensely rich. Tn Denbighshire, Williams “ saw them , 
working a pipe vein no wider than a good mining-shaft or a coal-pit. This 
pipe was almost round, and it was put down in the rock with a slope between 
the angle of 45'' and the perpendicular. It was quite full of good ore about 
6 feet diameter.” 

The veins in the northern division of Derbyshire run from Castleton 
generally south-west, two or three veins only deviating to the north of 
west. The great lode from Great Ilucklow, after running for some distance 
east and west, takes a deviation of about from lo*^ to is® north of west. The 
lodes to the south of Tideswell generally run north of west, until, in the 
High Field and near Taddington, tH|y all run in a south-westerly direc- 
tion; this is the case until, after passing Taddington, High ‘Moor, and 
advancing to Sheldon, we find at the Magpie mines one lode running east 
and west, while a lode from Grey Marble quarry to Monsall has a direc- 
tion from south of east to north of west, and one lode at Maddon Vale runs 
nearly magnetic north and south. At and around Middleton, and on 
Middleton Common, the lodes are within certain limits exceedingly irregular. 
At Ladywell Mill the bearing is generally north of west. In the detached 
LitnestOne field of Warslow we have four lodes running north and south, 
three have a westerly direction, and two north-west. The lodes at Key- 
well and High Moor are, two of them north and eouth, two nortV 
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west and south-east, one due east and west, and two south of west. In the 
centre of the Limestone, a mile south of Witton, we find a group of Ipdes, 
seven of which have a direction north of east, and two south of west. The 
lodes on the lower south-western edge of the Limestone are unimportant, 
but three of them take a south-westerly direction and two a north-westerly 
one. It is not an easy matter to make these conform to any system, and 
but little difference has been observed in the produce of the lode, whatever 
direction the lodes may take. 

TheStreck, Flat, or Dilated The flat, or dilated vein is a space or 

opening between two strata, in like manner as the roof and pavement of a 
stratum of coal are above and below that coal. These flat veins are found 
between the strata, in several species of stone, but they are most frequently 
found in Limestone, lying either in a horizontal or declining position. 
Williams remarks some English miners call the flat veins streeks, and when 
they have both, a rake vein and a flat vein in the same field, they distinguish 
them by the appellation of the vein and the streck. By the word streek they 
signify stretch — or a vein betyeen the strata, which spreads or stretches in 
a horizontal position. Williams says the fiat or strata veins are not fissures 
or gashes in the strata, hut they are always found between the strata, and are 
themselves imperfect strata, or at least each of them occupies the place of a 
stratum ; so that there is always a very wide difference in the theory of these 
two species of veins. The rake vein being always a longitudinal fissure or 
break across the strata in some line of direction, in which case the vein is the 
chasm, or space between the sides of that longitudinal fracture, whereas 
the streek or flat vein is a space between two layers of stone, which space is 
generally filled with some mineral matter or other. 

The flat vein is not, it must be remembered, the space between two beds 
of stone, but the mineral matter which fills that space. As a bed of coal 
lies in the Coal Measures, so does a flat vein of lead lie between the beds of 
Limestone. These veins have always the same horizontal or inclined 
position as the strata has in which they are found, and they are liable to 
dislocations, throws, slips, dykes, &c., as is a coal bed. “With this 
difference," says a good miner, “ that in working the coal these interrup- 
tions are generally real troubles, and getting over them is so much pure 
loss of money and time ; whereas, on the contrary, when they are met with 
in working a flat vein they often prove of a great advantage, as they are, 
in fact, other mineral veins of differed denomination and description, so that ' 
as often as these interruptions are i^t with in the fiat vein it is an adven- , 
titious increase of the reality, or at least the chance of meeting with more 
treasure in the same field." It must, however, be remembered that flat 
veins are not necessarily horizontal ; nor are they always found between the 
strata, having of necessity the same declivity as the beds between whidi 
they lie. The fiat veins of Cornwall — tor example, those of Cam Brea Hill , 
— are regular fissure veins dipping but slightly. Tlie carbonas of St. Ives and 
Providence mines are another form of flat veins. Sometimes the flat veins 
of Derbyshire will continue of a moderate height between the roof and sole , 
for a considerable distance, and then the rwf and sole will come; together* , 
and open again, after it has txay^lied a,shprt sp^e. It sometimes happens' 
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that the flat lode or sireek opens out into large bellm^ although they are more 
frequently in flattish gkbes or masses, in which case they resemble the 
carbonas yet more closely. 

Several attempts have been made to describe the way in which the ore is 
deposited in these flat veins. The space, or bed, between the layers of rock 
may have been subjected to various disturbances, but these must be regarded 
as purely accidental. It so happens that a space is left open between the beds 
of the ' same rock— let us say Granite — or between the dissimilar strata of a 
^newer country; and this space, corresponding to the general dip ol the beds 
of the district, has been filled in with metalliferous matter of some kind, be 
it tin, or lead, or copper, or iron. 

Slip Veins are seldom wider above than below ; the sides of the fissure are 
closer together at the superficies of the strata than at greater depths. These 
veins are subject to checks or tjoitches when the two sides, or hanger and 
ledger^ come close together, and no cavity or open space is left between them. 

Gash Vcinsy on the contrary, are always wide open above, and grow 
narrower in depth, and they often close|Or check out below altogether. 
Williams mentions two remarkable examples of the gash vein, one at 
Strontian, in the Highlands of Scotland, and the other at Llangurrig, in 
North Wales. Of this last he remarks; ‘‘This rich and noble vein was at 
once cut out »below by a black schistus or shiven^ so that no vestige of the 
vein was left, nor ever afterwards could be found.'' 

The swells or wider parts of the vein often remain unfilled, and are fre- 
quently found opened ; these parts are in Derbyshire known as tick^dioleSf 
jouph^holesy druses^ nesfsy or locks. These cavities are always filled in with the 
most perfectly crystallised specimens of the mineral ores. Farey remarks of 
the Derbyshire mines : “But in the greater number of cases, particularly where 
the tick-holes or empty spaces in the vein were large, a confused and coarse 
kind of crystallization, often of a stony texture in part, has completely filled 
up these cavities, sometimes without the admixture of any ore, or "perfect 
spar. These stony masses are called rider Sy I suppose from the circumstance 
of their always resting upon spar (and ore for the most part), and never 
touching the vein-skirts or rock in which the vein is formed," 

A Kindly Lode is a mineral vein which contains metalliferous ore, and 
holds out a promise of its being continuous. 

An Unkindly Lode is applied to a vein which contains little or no ore, and 
which is regarded by experienced e^es as very unlikely to produce anything 
to profit. The Country is also spoken of as kindly or unkindly according to 
the peculiar conditions which it presents to the experienced miner's eye. 

A Dead Lode is a mineral lode which contains no metalliferous ores. A 
living stream or a lively lode was applied by the old miners to productive 
deposits or veins. 

Flying Veins is a term used by miners to signify a broken, discontinuous, 
irregular vein. 

Mineral veins are of very varied composition, and they often receive from 
the miners names expressive of the peculiarities they exhibit as it regards 
their contents. . 

’ ^ or aMmdic Lode is one that is filled with iron pyrites, 
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whether this be a combination of sulphur and iron or of arsenic and iron. 
It often happens that a lode bearing mundic near the surface, and at a little 
depth begins to show copper pyrites — the yellow copper ore — in depth becomes 
a good copper lode, 

A Peachy Lode is one containing a considerable proportion of Chlorite. 
Such a lode promises more frequently for tin than for copper, although in 
many mines — for example, at Polgooth, Relistian, Wheal Unity, and others 
— yellow copper ore has been found mixed with Chlorite. Copper ore in 
Chlorite was also found in the Wherry mine, in the Mount’s Bay, already 
described. 

Chlorite (from green, known in Cornwall as peach) is composed of 
small pearly, glimmering, scaly particles ; it has a somewhat greasy feel, and 
bears a resemblance to green earth. It occurs in the tin lodes of Cornwall 
and in the mines of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Bristow* gives an 
analysis of Chlorite from the Pyrenees, by Delesse, as follows : — 


Silica 

32T 

Alumina . 

i 8-5 

Magnesia . 

367 

Protoxide of Iron 

0*6 

Water 

12*1 


Chlorite ;5pmetimes contains as much as 8 or 9 per cent, of protoxide of 
iron. Those kinds which have more protoxide of iron are ' classed with 
Ripidolite, which sometimes gives 28 per cent, 

A Flucany Lode, or flukan vein, is one in which the walls or sides on either 
one or both sides are lined with a whitish or bluish clayey substance, or 
when it is diffused through the lode itself. A jlucan is a small fissure filled 
in with clay. 

A Scovan Lode is when tin ore is mingled with quartz and Chlorite — which 
is of a dark brown or of a dirty greenish hue — due, I believe, to the state of 
oxidation in which the iron exists. Generally such a lode is not hard or 
compact. 

A Sticked Stone is a lode which is rarely more than 12 inches wide, 
and it occurs sometimes in a mineral vein, the contents of which are not 
solid ; hence the term : the miner’s hypothesis being, that the main lode 
has drawn off all the ore from this inferior one. 

A Capiey Lode consists of hard and unpromising substances, generally 
* greatly intermixed with minute portions of Chlorite, Tin is often found in a 
capiey lode, copper rarely. But if a branch of copper ore, or a gossan, bo 
found to take its course down the vein, it commonly makes a durable mine. 

A Pryang Lode {pry is Cornish for clay). When tin or copper ore does pot 
occur in a compact state, but the stones are found mixed with flucan or 
gossan, it is so called. 

Black Jack Lode is one that abounds in Blende— sulphide of zinc. It is 
considered a favourable indication for copper. “ Black Jack rides a good, or 
a proud, horse" is a cotnmon expression with copper miners. 

A Grman Lode {growan signifies gravel in the Cornish language, according 
to Borlase). A lode, therefore, filled with fi-agments of decomposed Granite 
is called a , growany lode. In the Granitic distri^ it pftep happens. But 
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gfowany lodes are productive of copper ore. Witai Wheal Vitgin, Carhart^i 
and Wlteal Damsel, in Gwennap, are cases in point. ^ 

‘A String in mining is a discontinuous vein or mineral fissure, wh^h 
extends from the principal vein and starts from it at an acute angle, *^and 
when it has stretched in that line to an indeterminable though no great 
distance, it then terminates in a point, the two sides coming together." 
Strings are, in fact, small fissures or cracks extending firom the main lode, 
and are doubtless the result of the same force which rended the rock 5 arid 
as the larger fissure was produced those smaller rents were developed. 
These strings fly out from the vein in all directions, but always diagonally. 
They are sometimes very rich. 

A Bar is a short vein which runs right across, or in a diagonal line 
between two parallel veins, joining them as does the bar in the letter H. 

A Skew is an irregular mineral fissure starting out from the main lode in^ 
an uncertain direction, generally lying in a slanting irregular position. 

A Back is a fissure which often resembles a segment of a circle. " The 
back breaks off from the hanging side of a vein, strikes out to a less or 
greater distance, fetches a sweep, and comes back into the same vein again 
at a distance from where it sets" [Williams). 

Guide. — A name given by the miners to iron veins or cross qqurses, or 
rather to veins which are filled, or nearly so, with iron ochre, especially as 
these veins are seen in the cliffs on the western coast of Cornwall, yielding 
neither tin nor copper. Examples may be seen in St. Just, at Wheal Owls 
Point, at Portnajivon Cove, and at Caragloss Head. 

Trawns, in St. Ives district, are similar to the guides : poor lodes, com., 
posed of clay or filled with quartz, are so called. 

A Rider. — K. vein-stone, which is generally concretionary, found in the 
middle of a mineral lode. “ This compound stony concretion is called by 
miners a rider, perhaps from its riding in the vein, or separating it longitu- 
dinally into two or more parts ” ( Williams). The mineral character of a 
rider, which is sometimes called a '‘horse,“ may vary considerably. It is 
frequently fragments of the enclosing rock cemented together by lime or by 
silicious matter. It is sometimes a crystalline formation which has from a 
small beginning gradually accumulated into a large mass, and eventually 
been surrounded with the metalliferous matter of the vein itself. Williams, 
with some reason, says : “ I call this vein-stone, as I think the terra sh$>uld. 
be most intelligible to naturalists, it being always found in veins, upon the 
superficies of them, and in fragments' and masses lying about upon the face- 
of the ground, which have slidden or been forced off the superficies of veins." 

It is not unusual to find a large body of rider in a large or, as the miners 
t^m it, a strong vein, standing in the middle of the ■vein like a wall, with a 
.space between it and the sides of the vein, dividing the vein in two. These 
large masses of rider are firequently very hard. The masses of rider lodged 
in the soft matter found in wide, loose veins are sometimes rich in -ore ; but 
ttsualiy they contain but little ore, and sometimes none at all. The miners, 
when the riders are rich in metalliferous matter, call these “ masses of ore 
ptix^p^ fider I " ^hen they are poor they always speak of " riders mixed 

are in Scotland Mid some other places cal]^ 
v'-i'.-' .-■’.‘/■•.'■i'-.' " U2', \ i ' 
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and the soft soil in which these riders are found is called by the 
Scotch miners “ mother^' as schorl (tourmaline) is in some districts of Corn- 
wall called the “ mother of tin.” When a seam of clay occurs between a rider 
and the walls or sides of a vein, it is called by the miners a “ sleeking ; ” 
if it is but a thin vein of clay they call it a sticking.” 

Bellies of Ore or Matter are large masses, generally isolated, found 
either in the vein or in the rock. Strictly, however, the belly is a dilatation 
of the vein itself to a great width. Large accumulations of ore in the earth- 
caverns in the Limestone have been in the process of time filled in with 
metalliferous matter, generally lead. This would be called by the miners a 
belly. 

“ Sometimes the sides 01 a lode are parallel, and sometimes they recede 
irom each other, so as to form large accumulations, or, as they are called, 
bellies of mineral matter.”* 

A JVaving Vein is a perpendicular fissure which opens and closes 
within a short distance. A miner describing it will say it consists of “ bellies 
and twitches.” These twitches, br grips, are contractions in the vein, and 
they are generally thought to indicate unproductiveness. 

The Accumulated Vein. — ^Williams, in his “Mineral' Kingdom,” gives an 
important place to this peculiar lode. His description of it, however, goes 
to show that it is really only an enlarged pipe vein. lie says : “ The ac- 
cumulated, concentrated, or conical vein is not easily described so as to 
convey a distinct idea of it. Some of these veins approach to the form 
of vast irregular cones, and others of them have some resemblance to 
inverted cones ; but, whatever is the form or description of this mineral 
repository, it generally contains a great deal of wealth in a small compass of 
ground, the accumulated veins being often the richest of all mines.” . . . “The 
main pipe or shaft of the accumulated vein resembles the inside of a glass 
house, and the vast capacity of this vein is often stored with a rich body of 
metallic ore, frequently bedded with soft mineral soil, but the veins and 
branches which join this pipe and diverge from it commonly resemble our 
rake veins or perpendicular mineral fissures.” 

It sometimes happens that a great number of perpendicular fissures meet 
and join in one common centre, from which they spread out or radiate to 
different distances of the shaft or cone, and these branches frequently contain 
rich bodies of ore. 

“ We see nothing," says Williams, “ in the practice of mining so awful 
and tremendous as the excavation of large accumulated veins which have 
proved rich in ore. The mining shaft or pit for drawing up the ore and for 
descending down to the works is frequently sunk upon the vertex of the 
cone or perpendicular pipe ; and when you descend 50 or 60 fathoms 
down in one of these shafts, you are then swinging in the middle of an 
immense void space, where you see on all sides rugged, frightful, hanging 
rocks, which threaten to fall upon you and crush you to pieces.” 

The hade of veins is the mining term, in Alston, for that inclination :vvhich 
nearly all veins have from a perpendicular direction; Thus a vein is said to 
hade the north when it inclines farther north as it deepens. In Allendale 
^ "I.awM'lliiiff andMinetsls.” WiUksi BafaduMge. 
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and Alston most of the veins hade to the north. In Weatdale the veins ' 
generally hcuk to the south. This hade or inclination is not always uniform. 

It varies with the strata, being determined indeed by the character of the rock 
through which it passes. Sopwith gives an interesting instance of the import- 
ance of attending to the hade of a vein. A freehold estate of thirty or forty 
acres was purchased for 1,500. A vein leased from the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham ran parallel with, and at a short distance from, one of the boun- * 
daries of the purchase, but the vein hading into the royalty of the s^id estate, 
the proprietor received from the lessee one-fifth duty, which amounted to 
about £ 800. 

The Throw of veins is the usual mining term for that vortical disruption 
of the strata which generally occurs near veins of magnitude. There is a 
remarkable correspondence between the hade and the throw of veins. The 
following rule applied in Alston Moor. “ If an east and west vein throws 
the strata up on the south side of the vein, then the hade of that vein is to 
the north, and the contrary strata jare thrown up on the north side, and so of 
all other veins.” The hade is usually opposite the side on which the strata 
are highest on the ledger side of the vein. The variable throw of veins is 
illustrated especially in the lead lodes of Alston Moor. 

East and West Lodes are distinguished by the direction in which they 
lie. An east and west lode is a metalliferous vein whose direction is not 
more than 30? from these points. 

Contra Lodes are metalliferous veins whose direction is beyond 30® 
and not exceeding 60® from east and west. The miners give the name of 
a contra lode to every lode which is much out of an east and west direction, 
and which crosses the lodes running east and west. 

Cross Courses are fissures or veins whose direction is not more than 30® 
from north and south. 

Cross Flukans are veins of clay having the same direction as the cross 
courses. 

Slides are thin veins of slimy clay, the result of movements in the rock 
or min eral lode, generally greatly inclined, and having commonly an east 
and west direction, rarely 
running north and south. 

Heaved is a term used as 
applicable only to a longi- 
tudinal shift of the rock or 
the lode. 

Mr. Came divides tin lodes 
into tw’o classes — the oldest 
tin lodes, and the more recent 
tin lodes. This division is 
founded “on several instances 
which have been discovered, 

where, at the meeting of two Fig. 36._HeaTes at Sealhole Mine, 

tin lodes,, one of them is 

traytiised and heaml\>y the other. In other words, the gr^t tin lode in the 
plan, 36, had its origin subsequently to the fomxatlon of the thjee 
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lodes, I, 2, 3j — in a disturbance producing the crack or fisSure a by which 
they were broken and moved, the filling in of the more recent tin lode 
being effected after the disturbance — the heave — had completed its work. 
The tin lode of Wheal Owls in ,St. Just runs nearly north-west and south- 
east, and traverses every other tin lode which it meets. It is generally 
Stated that the, tin lodes which underlie northwards are traversed by those 
which underlie towards the south. I conclude, therefore, that the former^ 
which form a very large majority of the whole, are the oldest.” That these 
lodes are traversed by other tin lodes, which underlie in an opposite direc- 
tion, is evident by examples in Sealhole mine. Wheal Coates, Wheal Owls, 
and Wheal Trcvaunancc. 



A most remarkable example of several of these dislocations, producing a 
series of remarkable heaves in the lodes, exist in Penhalls mine in St. Agnes 
(Fig. 37). We have evidence of four slides occurring in one direction, and of 
a fifth slide in a contrary one. These shift the lodes to a considerable extent, 
in each case down to the sixty-fathom level. In several instances there are 
heaves acting independently of the slides, throwing the lodes up or down, 
and producing the dislocations, which deserve a close study. 

I'hrofwn up or Thrown down are terms used to indicate that the lode has 
been moved by some disturbance in one direction or the other. 

Thyrlings is a term usually employed by colliers, — but it is occasionally 
used to express, in , the lead mines of Durham and Northumberland and 
Derbyshire, a mark indicating the termination of a “ sett ” or of a “ pitch,” 
as “A predecessor of the defendant, but with whom he had no privity, com- 
mitted a trespass and made holes, called thyrlings, in a barrier of coal 
belonging to the plaintiffs, which separated the tyro collieries.” • 

Heaves are said to be either right-hand or left-hand heaves. This 
signifies that when a lode is dislocated and moved by the interference of 
another lode, it may be found on the other side of the traversing lode either 
to the right hand or to the left hand. This is thought to be in practice more 
readily understood than the points of the compass. 

The more recent tih lodes comprise most of those lodes which underlie 
southwards. A few mineral veins in St. Agne^ have a southern undjMr-. 
lie. The valley of Nancherrow in St. Just divides.the parish of St. Just in a 
. * i^ftppUedinCtttlmiaing, 



direction east-south-east to weat-north-west. South of this vslWy aiU th,€ 
lodes underlie north. North of the valley the lodes generally underlie south. 
Some deviations from this exist on both sides of the valley. 

•The ages of the lodes become a very important consideration, and we 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Came for his investigation of this involved 
subject. It is to the tribute-miner often a problem of considerable importance 
to determine the relative ages of two lodes. Mr. Came lays it down as a law, 
“ That a vein which is intersected or traversed by another vein is old^r than the 
vein by vohich it is traversed.” Borlaso* had previously speculated on this 
being the case, and he quotes Hutchinson’s authority for it. Pryce,t in his 
work, plainly laid down this rule, and WernerJ puts great stress upon it. 

It will be advantageous to state at once that the following remarks on 
the ages of veins are entirely based, — so far as the tin and copper veins are 
concerned, — on the paper already alluded to by Mr. Came. 

The oldest tin lodes are indicated by being traversed and heavedhy others. 
As a general rule, the tin lodes which underlie northwards are traversed by 
those which underlie towards the south. % Therefore those which underlie 
north — and these are the largest number — are the oldest. The more recent tin 
lod:s comprise most of those which underlie southwards. 

In the oldest class of tin lodes must be included most of the lodes in the 
tin-producing parishes of St. Agnes and Wendron, and a cohsiderable 
number of those in St. Just, and those also in the mines of Wheal Vor, Great 
Hewas Down, Wheal Unity, Pedenandrea, Relistian, Trevaskas, Nangilesj 
&c. ; indeed, the principal lodes in the great tin-producing districts. 

The term Jieavedy as used by the miners to signify a longitudinal 
shift of the vein, — and thrown up, or throsvn down, to those shifts which take 
place on the meeting of two veins, underlying in different directions, in 
their downward course, requires some explanation 

It should be understood that this mode of expression, which a stranger to 
mining language may mistake for an active movement of the lode, signifies, 
only, that there has been a movement of a mass of the Earth's strata, and, 
consequently, that a lode which existed as a continuous line, is broken, and 
that on one side of the fissure formed, it has been moved either up or down, 
as the case may be. 

In describing the heaves of lodes, as to the right hand or to the left, it is 
meant that when lodes are heaved they may be found on the other si^e of 
the traversing vein by turning cither to the right or to the left hand. 

Sir Henry de la Beche gives the following very clear definition j 
“There would appear little doubt that numerous apparent heaves — as the 
Cornish miners term these dislocations — are nothing more than contempo- 
raneous fractures, with a considerable shift among the various fragments, 
both great and small, produced at the same time. The best evidence of 
the priority of one set of fissures to another, consists in the general fact that 
the body of the country containing the ore is so moved, where traversed 
by the other, that the one set merely occupies its general position in 

• itedase’* " Natural History of Cornwall,’' p. 156. 

' f Pile’s Jifimralogia Comttbiensisr” p. 101. 

I W^l 5 te’s *tN«wTheoIyoft^r<?pttl<» 0fVt^^ (Aadewon’itnBulatton.) 
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the country, like any particular beds dr masses of rock in following the 
general shift, while the other set passes directly through all, cutting across 
and destroying the continuity of the contents of the other set, in common 
with the general rocks of the country. Thus, in the annexed woodcut (Fig. 

38), which represents a general plan, 
on the scale of one inch to a mile, 
of part of the Great Cross course a b, 
near Redruth, where it traverses the 
North Downs, all the lodes or mineral 
veins I /, are moved with the body of 
the country, as shown by the heave 
of the Elvan courses e e, and of the 
junction line of the Granite g with 
the Slate ^ j. In such a case it can 
scarcely be doubted that a bis a. fissure 
formed subsequently to the fissures 
marked 1 1 . 

“A few more words explanatory 
of the dislocation of one set of fissures, 
by another formed at a subsequent 
period, and to the heaves which may be 
produced apparently contradictory to each other by the same movement, may 
prove of use. 

“rt 3 in this section. Fig. 39, represents the surface of a country traversed 

by the Elvan courses e e 
and by the lodes I 1 . 
Suppose this country to 
be dislocated in a plane 
perpendicular to the sec- 
tion before us, so that 
dV on the one side be 
lifted vertically above a b 
on the other. It will be 
seen that on the level a b, 
though the amount of ver- 
tical elevation has been 
common to all the lodes and Elvan courses, these have, according to their 
various dips or underlies, very different relative distances from each other 

on the one side than on 
the other. 

“ This will be still 
further illustrated in a 
plan. Fig. 40. While' the 
lodes P P and the Elvan 
are heaved to. the right on 
the side of the dislocation 
marked 3, the lodes 
and P are heaved to the left, and in the 1^^ 99se a lode, or br^pch. from a 



, Fig. 39. 
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lode, appears on the side B which was not on the surface on the side A, 
so that three lodes appear on the side B as continuation of the two lodes 
visible on the surface at the side A. The Elvan fi®, which was close to the 
lode /* on the side A, is apparently removed far from it on the side B, and, 
moreover, contains the lode P in the latter case, which was far removed from 
it on the side A.” 

In connection with these movements it is necessary that" the theories of 
M. Elie de Beaumont should be understood.* The “ Mountain System," 
as he terms it, commences with definitions, and with these we are chiefly 
concerned. 

Fractures effected in the exterior crust of the Earth have determined the 
elevation and uplifting of the rocks of which this crust is composed, and the 
crests of these broken and upturned beds of rocks form the summits of those 
asperities of the surface of the globe which we call mountain chains. 

Links are either straight or made up of straight elements, to which we 
■ give the name of links. The different “ links ” observable over a large 
extent of country, though presenting great vliriety of direction, are mostly 
connected with a limited number of orientations. Each group of mountain 
links, or topographic accidents, characterised by frequent repetitions of these 
orientations, is what we call a mountain system. 

Relative Age . — ^The parallel links which constitute a mountain system are 
contemporaneous. , In each mountain range the sedimentary bed may be 
divided into two classes. The more recent beds are horizontal right up to 
the flanks of the mjruntains ; the others, on the contrary, are npheaved, and 
rest upon those flanks, and sometimes are even elevated to form their 
crests. 

Stratigraphic Systems . — This term includes the great foldings of the Earth's 
crust — mountain crests, upheavals, inclinations and plications of the beds, 
and fractures of different kinds — which have been produced at the same 
epoch under the influence of rectilinear movements acting in a direction 
parallel to the direction of a system. Stratigraphy is that part of geology 
which is occupied with the geometric description and the graphic repre- 
sentative of mineral masses.! 

The next subject for consideration is the relation of the throw of veins to 
the dip of the strata. 

Mr. W. Fbrster observes that the east and west veins of Weardale generally 
throw the north cheek up and hade south ; most of those in Allendale and 
Alston Moor throw the south cheek up and hade north. In Alston Moor the 
dip of the strata is northward, and thus dip, hade, and throw coincide. In the 
Swaledale district the dip of the strata acro.ss the veins is very inconsiderable 
either way, and the throws of the beds are partly north and partly south. 

At Grassington the veins range north-west and south-east, and east and 
west (the former are the strongest and best veins). They nearly all throw 
down to the south, and hade and underlay in the same direction. 

In the Ghreenhow mining field the prevalent directions are west-north- 

* ♦‘Itotfce»Urle»Sy»t6me5deMonUgnes.’* Par L, filie de Beaumont, jvols. 8vo. Paris; 1852. 

' t Pw a .tnwe eon^ete ducidation of the author’s views, the English reader should consult the 
admithUh tmiislatira of Professor L. Moissenet’s book, “ Observations on the Rich Parts of the Lodes ol 
Conl^,i’bjrJ',i|iCollina,F.G'.S. 1877. , ^ 
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west and north-west, as at Grassington. The veins go through and cross the 
axis of elevation, ranging east by north. 

These observations render it apparent that the number of mineral veins 
is regulated by the proximity of great lines of fault and anticlinal elevation, 
and that their east and west direction is, in the region of the Penine fault, 
variable in relation to such. Where the Cross Fell fault ranges north- 
north-west it is rectangular to the right-running veins, and parallel to the 
cross veins ; where it ranges south-south-west it is still rectangular to the 
majority of the veins. 

Of vci/is which crosSy it has been noticed in the north of the Penine region 
that the east and west veins are commonly divided by the north and south 
veins, and therefore receive the name of cross courses. Werner has been 
almost universally followed in asserting that cross mins are of later origin 
than the others, because they cut through thoiu 

Mr. Hopkins very truthfully says: There is an intimate relation 
between the faullSy more particularly the longitudinal ones, and those great 
fissures in the crust of the^globe with which, as mineral veinSy we are 
acquainted. The veins seldom coincide with the faults, but run near and 
parallel to them, clearly showing that whatever cause may have produced 
the otie class of phenomena must also have produced the other.''* 

In studying the constitution of rock masses we find not only the bedded 
structure, but we have indications, more or less numerous, of divisional planes 
traversing the beds at various angles, often nearly approaching the vertical. 
In many cases these planes are so thickly manifested and so regularly 
produced as to occur in thin laminae. 

“When," says De la Beche, “therefore, we see two series of divisional 
planes alike traversing igneous rocks and sedimentary deposits, one series 
being either vertical or very highly inclined, the planes varying from a few 
inches to several feet apart, and the other series, not so generally common, 
having the planes so close as often to divide the rock into thin laminae, we 
are led to suppose that powerful forces, tending to render the mass crystalli- 
ferous, have been in action, and that these two kinds of divisional planes are 
their effects." 

The miner has through all time observed the jointed structure of rocks, 
and, as those joints indicate the lines of least resistance, he has made use of 
them to facilitate his operations in rending them. 

Some joints traverse the rocks without any interruption ; some coincide 
with the lodeSy — some with those of the cross courseSy — and others with the 
direction of the Elvan courses. A little thought will convince any cautious 
observer that the relations of one to the other are different. The Elvan 
courses are evidently the result of the fusion of Granitic matter which has 
been forced by enormous pressure through the rocks. The Elvan may, indeed, 
have led to the Assuring of the rocks through which they pierce. Therefore 
those joints which coincide with the direction of the Elvans are due to the 
mechanical force brought into action by the power of the injected matter.^ 
The joints corresponding with the lodes were no doubt produced by the saine . 
force which caused the fissures in the rpdss, which were .subsequently filled 

• Mr. W. Hopkws, tii© StraU^atioo of theXriwWtolirt Pbtdctof 183^. 
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in with vein-stuff (the matter forcing a true mineral vein). The joints ooiin*. 
ciding with the cross courses will have b^n formed by some similar mechanical 
force, acting at nearly right angles to the force producing those which 
correspond with the lodes. These joints have long been recognised, but 
their coincidence with mineral veins and the fact of their uniformity for 
considerable distances have only been pointed out of late years.* 

The joints in rocks are frequently almost indistinct until they are deve- 
loped by the influence of slight decomposition, resulting either frpm the 
percolation of water through them^ or from atmospheric influences. Mr. 
Henwood remarks : “ On this account it is often very difficult to determine 
which is the principal series ; because their exposure to degrading causes in 
one direction more than in another will occasion the appearance of one set 
of joints in one place, whilst in another a similar cause may operate in a 
different direction, and bring out another system of lines. Hence within a 
very short distance the principal joints may seem to run at nearly right 
angles to each other.” He appears in this rather to confound two systems 
of joints, the result of forces acting in directions at nearly right angles to 
each other. 

The jointed structure of different strata is subject to considerable varia- 
tion. The Slate rocks are generally divided diagonally into triangular 
masses. In Granite the divisions produce more or less cubical 'blocks. 
Sometimes the joints will preserve a tolerable amount of regularity for 
some distance, and then exhibit considerable flexures on the lines, both of 
direction and dip. 

Often the diagonal joints unite with one of the others, and not unfre- 
quently one of the rectangular joints swerves from its course and continues 
for some time as a diagonal one. Mr. Henwood devoted a large amount 
of attention to the examination of rock structures. He thinks there are 
two series of divisional planes that are permanent, whilst a third is less 
constant. This excellent observer constructed a table giving a general view 
of the direction of the joints in the different mining districts. This is so 
instructive, and bears so importantly on the formation of mineral veins, that 
it is given entire. 


DIRECTION.S OF THE JOINTS OR EINES OF SYMMETRICAL STRUCTURE IN 

THE ROCKS. 

Granite. 


Districts. 


Sti^ust * . 
St. Ives . . 
Mat^zion . . 
Gwinaear^ &c. 
Helston , . 
Camborne, &c. 
Redmtb, See , . 
St. Agnes' . . 
$t. Amtell . 
Tavietode, Sec, 
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* ^rgeir^ ]^fes$or Sedgwick, Dr. Boase, Professor Phillips, Mr. £nyf, Mr, Fox, 

Mr. tod H. la 3i$che have each, and all, devoted xnuto attention to die jojnted structure 
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DIRECTIONS OF THE JOINTS OR LINES OF SYMMETRICAL STRUCTURE IN 

THE ROCKS— 

Slate. 

Districts. o'o 
\'AP 


]\Ir. Henwood furnished a table, relating also to Elvans, but all the 
conditions of this intrusive rock are so very different from those of »Slate or 
Granite, that the direction of the joints are not in any way instructive, and 
the observations made have therefore been omitted. 

When the planes of lamination traverse different beds, interruptions of 
the even course of the lamina are often, though not always, observable ; they 
frequently are bent and undulate. It would appear as if the “ laminating 
forces ''*( whatever they maybe) had suffered interruption where they encoun- 
tered the open spaces between the beds, filled probably with water, contain- 
ing, as usual, mineral matter in solution. Professor Sedgwick remarks * on 
the lamination planes observable in North Devon : “ The whole region is 
made up of contorted strata ; and of the true bedding there is not a shadow 
of a doubt. Many parts are of a coarse mechanical structure, but subordi- 
nate to them are fine crystalline chloritic slates, But the coarser beds and 
the finer, the twisted and the straight, have all been subjected to one change. 
Crystalline forces have rearranged whole mountain masses of them, producing 
a beautiful crystalline cleavage, passing alike through all the strata. And 
again, through all this region, whatever may be the constitution of the rocks, 
the planes of cleavage pass on generally without deviation, running in 
parallel lines from one end to the other, and inclining at a great angle to a 
point only a few degrees west of magnetic north.” 

Although the direction of the present magnetic meridian in the district 
is temporary, and the tendency of the divisional planes to it is accidental, 
yet their prevalence in both igneous and segmentary rocks leads us to 
suppose that electric forces governed the arrangement of the component parts 
of rocks, and consequently determined the arrangement of mineral veins. 
Dr. Boase, a close and thoughtful observer, remarks that the integ^rant 
particles of rocks are combined and arranged in forms more or less 
geometrical. Their complicated composition may possibly account for their 
not presenting the same regularity as perfect crystals, “ so that their forms 
are not the simple result of the aggregation Of similar particles, but the 
balance of different powers each tending to produce a different form.” t It 

• Sedgwick, “ On the Structure of Large Mineral Masaea ” Gedogical Ttanaaetions,” Second 
Series, vol,' iii. p. 477L The influence of crystalline forcea has liot received the attention it deaervea. 
Frofeaaor Sedgwick is tne only geologist of note who appears to appiedato its enonnons power. 

t Boaae’s" Treatise on Pt&iaryGeolo^.** ' • , 


St. lust . . — 
St. Ives . . 2 

Marazion . .12 

Gwinnear^&c. 2 
Helston . . 2 

Camborne, &c. 3 

Redruth, &c. . 5 

St. Ajine.s . . S 
St. Austell . 5 

Tavistock . . 3 
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should be remembered that the magnetic meridian is not a constant line, but 
one subject to a variation which is very fairly determined. The following 
are the magnetic elements for 1 882 inferred from observations at the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich 

Declination (or variation of compass) i8* 20' W. 

Inclination (or dip of the needle) 67® 32'* 

In 1833 Mr. Enys, of Enys, stated that the vertical divisional planes or 
joints of the Granite near Penryn took a general direction from north-north- 
west to south-south-east,' varying but a few degrees from these points, this 
being the most constant direction for the Penryn district. On the northern 
part of Dartmoor the Granite was not only cleaved perpendicularly in this 
direction, but also on lines at right angles, or nearly so, to it.t To show 
the average amount of local variation. Sir Henry de la Beche gave several 
careful measurements of the divisional planes. 


At Pedeii-maen-du . 
Near Cam Cloy 
Near Cara Creis 
At Nangisal or Mill Bay 
At Cam Barra 
At Cam Mellyn 
At Tol-Peden-Penwitli 
At West Forth Chapel 
At Peden-maen-anmear 


325 

3215“ to 242® 

325 

316* and 218° 
320^ and 225“ 
320** 


Taking the present magnetic north to be about 335° at the Land’s End, 
it will be seen that the average of the whole differs by about 13“ or 14° from 
it. The great divisional planes in the Serpentine of the Lizard approach 
very near to the present magnetic meridian. As a whole, the great divisional 
planes of the district may be said to prevail more in directions from north to 
north-west and from soutli to’ south-east than in others, the greatest number 
holding their courses within a few degrees of north-north-west and south- 
south-east, these lines being cut by others which chiefly form angles from 
70° to 80° with them. In addition to these great divisional planes we have 
the result of some physical force which has been, by some, referred to 
electrical currents, and by others to mechanical force, by which planes of 
lamination divide the rock into thin plates. 

The crystalline forces referred to above must be considered to be a peculiar 
form of a cohesive power, acting with polarity, and thus producing a geo- 
metric figure. The author is impressed with a belief that he has shown th^at 
electro-magnetic force has much to do with this symmetrical arrangement.^ 
It has been already stated that by long-continued slow electrical action 
a schistose structure can be produced in masses of clay, and we shall 
presently have to discuss the influence of the same force in producing 

• In 1836 the committee of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society determined to furnish the means 
by which the true meridian could be accurately determined. Xlse spire of St. Kevern Church on the 
south coast was fixed on as the southern extremity of the line, and they erected a granite pillar in a field 
to the westward of Beacon Hill to mark its other extremity near Falmouth. This gives a base line of 
ftbout 4Q, 000 feet. By this line compasses and other mathematical instruments can be accurately adjusted { 
and min* agents and surveyors are enabled to lay down their plans to the true meridian. 

t « On the Granite District near Penryn, Comarall,” p. 254. By John S. Enys. London and 
See also “Remarks on the Intensity and Quantity of the Junction Changes of Sussex and 
Coptnwlh'’ by J. S. Bays (“Philosophical Magazine,” May, 1832). 

. t S^e «iy the Inlluence of Magnetism and Voltaic Electricity on Ciyatallizatjon and 

other By Robert Hunt, ("MemoinofthefieolcgicalSutvcy,’* vid.ii. i 84 |). 
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mineral lodes. De la Beche draws attention to many examples of sehistose 
structure produced by cleavage lamination, where it coincides with the 
great planes of depoMt.* It will be right now to consider the bearing 
of this on the production of mineral veins. There are constants, relating 
especially to the directions of the mineral veins, which should be clearly 
understood. These are distinguished as of two well-marked sets, one set 
holding an eastern and western course, and the other a northerly or southerly 
direction varying from due east and west to 25° south of west and north 
of east. 

There appears to be considerable probability in the hypothesis that the 
richness of a vein in metallic ores is regulated by the direction which it takes 
in relation to the magnetic meridian. 

A careful examination of the maps of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom will prove that the main lines of dislocation extending across the 
country indicate the operation of two sets of forces, or waves of disturbance, 
one of them producing a series of fissures in the rocks, having a general 
direction of north of east, and south of west, and another set operating at 
varying angles from these. 

The production of true planes is scarcely possible under the varying 
conditions, as it regards hardness of the rocks. In the rending of them, by 
whatever cause produced, the opening of the fissure will 'run irregularly, 
according as the rock presents harder or softer channels. It is not often 
that any fissure presents a perfectly straight line, as it will* generally traverse 
the rock with more or less irregularity, as if it had been subjected to some 
mechanical force acting unequally at different times. The following quota- 
tion from the Report on the Geology of Devon and Cornwall, is so much to 
the point that we quote it in its entirety. 

“ The walls of a fault or a mineral vein are seldom parallel to each other 
for any considerable distance, and could not well be so except in cases where 
the fissure has been a mere opening in the containing rock, the relative 
position of the sides being otherwise unchanged as regards each other, for it 
can scarcely be supposed that the fracture of rocks, particularly when in beds 
of imequal hardness, would be such as to produce perfect planes, which if 
slid -in any direction upon each other would still be parallel. On the 

contrary, the walls are 
generally found to be very 
irregular, which must be 
the case if two irregular 
sides of a fissure were 
slid upon each other, no 
matter in what direction, 
so that they be uneven, 
as will be readily seen by 
the annexed sketch. Let a b, Fig. 41, be a line of fracture traversing a rock 
or rocks, and let a b. Fig. 42, repres^t the same line ; now, if we cut a piece, 

. of paper representing this line, and slide part of the cut paper from a to o', 
and from b to bt, so that the one side be pressedtogethor at the points ooptfoi' 

* "Report <» UiS’Ge^agy of 1839^ ' * 
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we obtain an iitegular aperture at 4 , and isolated cavities d.te cc, and whjsn 
we compare such figures with nature, we find that, with certain modification?, 
they represent the interior of. faults and mineral veins. If, instead of sliding 
the cut. paper to the right hand, we move the lower part towards the left, 
about the same distance that it was previously slid to the right, we obtain 
considerable variation in the cavities so pr<^uced, two long irregular open 
spaces c c, Fig. 43, being then formed. This wiU serve to show to what 
slight circumstances considerable variations in the character of an opening 
between the unevenly fractured surfaces of a fissure may be due, such silrfaces 
being moved upon each other so as to have numerous points of contact. 
The fractures would of course be more complicated among rocks than those 
above sketched, the irregularities of the sides being in all directions, and it 
being highly improbable that fragments of the shattered sides, of various 
dimensions, were not interposed between them, while others fell forwards 
into the fissures, producing a complication of cavities.” 

In relation to the enlargement of fissures, after they are once formed, it 
should be remembered that all fissurfes, howevqf small, are channels through 
which water circulates, that the water contains salts in solution, and that 
. these crystallise out in obedience to influence of some surface force mani- 
fested on each face of the crack. The power of a minute crystal is almost 
irresistible, and slowly, silently, but certainly, with enormous force, it presses 
the sides asunder, and by enlarging the fissure gives space for the exertion 
of a still greater fdree. Those who desire to deal more especially with the 
filling of mineral veins will find this force will especially claim their attention. 
The direction of niAny lodes in the vicinity of Tavistock and Callington is 
upon points which do not vary considerably from east and west; those 
which differ from that line being probably the Crowndale and Gunnis- 
lake lodes, and the Wheal Franco lode, near Horrabridge. Wheal Friend- 
ship lode differs but a few degrees from east and west ; this is also the case 
with Wheal Jewell tin lode. The lodes on Plaster Down, near Monk’s Hill, 
at Wheal Robert on Roborough Down, Morwell Down, on the banks of the 
Tamar, above New Bridge, at Holmbush, at Wheal St. Vincent, Wheal 
Brothers, and at several of the mines around Callington, differ only a few 
degrees from east and west. On Dartmoor, some two lodes near Oke- 
hampton, on both sides of Longstone Hill, appear to take course about 
west 30® south and east 30® north. Between Belstone and Okehampton 
the lodes are generally east and west. The Bottle Hill lodes near Plympton 
vary but little from east and west. 

At the Beer Alston mines are two great lead lodes, very argentiferous in 
character, which are north and south lodes. These may indeed be con- 
sidered as cross courses, and they take directions which would cut the 
Drake's Wall and adjacent lodes. The north-north-east and south-south-west 
lead lode at Redmore Mine, near Callington, is another instance of cross 
ccatfMS bearing lead ore in this district. 

Sfrailar conditions are preserved generally in the St. Austell district. 
Tile main lodes, in the Fowey Consols mines approximate, a true «ast and 
.di|ection; but,. there are minor lodes which run more wi8l;-nQith-west 
and e0i>soiu^-east^ which direction obtains iu tfie Charlestoyrn, Pembroke, 
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and the Crinnis mines. The great mass of mineral veins in the Gwennap^ 
Redruth, and Camborne districts may be regarded as a portion of the same 
system. It is evident that the west-south-west and east-north-east direction 
is continued from Camborne, through the parish of Gwinnear and Wheal 
Alfred : the Herland mine, and the lodes of Relistian preserve this direction, 
as do also the lodes at Wheal Trenwith and St. Ives Consols. Proceeding 
along the coast from St, Ives to Morvah, nearly all the lodes coincide with 
the same direction, and those of Ding Dong tin mine in Gulval generally 
take the same course. 

In the St. Just district the lodes have a itiain direction from the north 
of west to the south of east, and a remarkable change is observed in the 
character of the copper ore raised ; the St. Just mines yielding, as a rule, 
the grey sulphide of copper. 

Length of Veins. — Lodes vary very considerably in length ; in some 
cases they are only a few fathoms long, and they have been known to 
extend for two or three miles, several mines being worked on the same lode. 
“ It ought to be noticed that Jhe most experienced miner never satisfactorily 
witnessed the termination of a vein either on the east or west ” [Phillips). This 
is, in many instances, doubtless true, but it cannot be admitted to be so in all 
cases. This authority has given a plan of the Herland mines and of Prince 
Georgb mine. In these we find the following are the lengths represented : — 

Prince George vein I7S fathoms. 

Prince George south vein • 225 „ 

South Branch vein in Herland 250 ,, 

Middle Branch vein in Herland 225 ,, 

the main lodes in these mines traversing the rocks to *a far greater length. 
He remarks that “the veins of those mines did not terminate as represented 
on the plan, but continued both east and west to an unknown extent, in 
strings so very small as only to be just perceptible.” 

Mineral lodes are supposed to extend frequently to considerable dis- 
tances ; but the observations made have from various causes been too 
general, and too imperfect to be of .any real value. Those which are laid down 
on the maps of the Geological Survey may be regarded as the most reliable, 
and from those maps the following examples have been selected. First, in 
the St. Agnes District, the distances have been well established. 

At Wheal Kitty y lodes are traced from Trevellas to the coast at Tubby' s 
Point, about 3 miles. 

The Poltrean lode extends from Dirty-Pool, in the centre of the parish, 
to Chapel Porth, about 2 miles. 

Wheal Butson is traced from that mine through North Towan and United 
Hills, about 4 miles. 

In Breage, near Helston,the Wheal Vor lode is rather more than i^ mile. 
The ac^al length of the workings is 1,150 fathoms, and the lode has been 
traced beyond them. 

In the important Gwehnap mining district — 

North Downs is traced on the Geological Survey Map about 3 miles. 

Wheal Busy „ „ „ 2^ „ 

TreleighxoxaB „ „ , „ 2 „ 

Poldict „ » 
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United mines, from Chicasse to Ting 2 ’a>//and the Cam Marth Granite^ 
4^ miles. 

• In the Redruth and Camborne district : 

From W/ical Fortune to North Roskeare the lode has been traced 1 1 mile* 

CooFs Kitchen, from Bumcoose to Camborne, 2^^ miles. 

Dokoath — which probably is the same lode as is worked in the mines on 
the north edge of Cam Brea — about 3 miles. 

North Roskeare and other mines show distances varying from ^ mile to 
2 miles. 

In the district of Liskeard, the South Caradon lode has been worked for 
I J mile, and Trevenen mine, irregularly, for about 2^ miles. 

By far the largest number of tin and copper lodes are under a mile in 
length, as will be seen by reference to the map of mineral veins and cross 
courses in the Camborne and Illogan district. 

The following statement of the lengths to which mineral veins have been 
traced is given on the authority of Mr. Came • : — 

The old lode in the United mines has been traced from Camborne, 
through Carn-Kye, to Baldue, a distance of 7 miles. (It appears to the 
author very questionable if this is a continuous fissure. The ground has 
been walked over, and there are probable evidences that three lodes follow 
closely upon each other in very nearly the same direction.) 

Wheal Fortune and Wheal Virgin lode has been seen for almost 3. 
miles in length* Wheal Damsel and Wheal Maid lode, 2 miles. Wheal 
Garland, Wheal Unity, and Creeghraus lode, 2 miles. 

Wheal Nanc^, Camborne Vean, Wheal Stray-park, Dokoath, and Cook's 
Kitchen, 3 miles. Mr. Came adds in a note to this : “ This lode is so disordered 
by cross courses at Cook’s Kitchen as not to be accurakly traced eastwards; 
Many miners, however, consider it as the same lode that passes through 
Wheals Fanny, Druid, and Wheal Sparnon, from whence its course is 
through Cam Marth Hill to Wheal Damsel, Carharach, and Wheal Maid. 
This would be nearly 6 miles.” The continuity of the same mineral vein 
is, however, exceedingly problematical. 

Wheal Towan has been traced for i J mile. Dinner Downs, Wheal Sarah, 
Wheal Abraham, Oatjicld, Crenver, and Trenoweth, 2 miles. West Wheal 
Fortune, Kestal, and Penberthy Crofts, 3 miles. The Old Wheal Alfred lode 
is said to extend i mile ; but several workings stretch westward, which -may 
be upon portions of the same lode. 

None of the tin lodes have been followed more than two miles in length,, 
and those of Wheals Peevor and Poldice are the only ones which have beeii 
traced to so great a distance. 

It will be seen from this, that the length of the fissures which have been , 
formed, by some great movement of the superficial strata of the Farth’s crust, 
is very variable. If we reflect on the causes which produce those cracks, we 
. can well understand that this would be the case. We have great cross 
course, and faults extending across large tracts of country but with these 

• ttelative.4.Ee of the Veins of Cornwall.” By Joseph Carne. ‘lyaasacUDim of the 

. Creplogtcal Society of Cornwall,” vol. ii. iSaa.) ■ . “ , ' . 
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mstk© branches forming distinct lodes, having an opposite underlie, as in thb 
annexed example, a section in Tin Croft mine (Fig. 46). 

DIRECTION AND DIP OF LODES. 

St. Just. 


Name of Mine. 

Name of Lode. 

Direction. 

Dip. 

Wheal BeUon . 

Wheal Whidden . 

43® N. ofW. 

N.E. 83® 

„ Cunning 

Main Lode . . . 

35® W. ofN. 

N.E. 7 r 

„ Edward . 

If II • * 

35® W.. OfN. 

N.E. 80® 

Park-No weth . 

Capt, Ben. Davy’s 

30® N. of W. 

S.W. 67® 

Botallack . . . 

Crowns .... 

20® W. ofN. 

E. 74® 

Wheal Cook . 

1 Tolven .... 

24® W. ofN. 

S.W. 68® 

Levant . . . 

1 Main Lode . . . 

18® W.. ofN. 

E. 78" 


Wheal .Shop . . 

20® W. ofN. 

W. 83® 

Wheal Sparnon. 

Great Work . . 

33® W. of N. 

B.W. 74° 

Boscaswell . . 

Main Lode . . . 

24® W. ofN. 

E. 84® 

Balleswidden 


30® N. ofW. 

S. 60® to 80® 


AIadron, Satnt Ives, Gulval, Lelant. 


Ding Dong . 

Bossiliack . . . 

30“ S. of W. 

•S. 72“ to 80“ 


Bussa Trawii . . 

33® W. ofN. 

W.52’ 

United Mines . 

Main Lode . . . 

35" W. ofS. 

N.W. 70' 

19 * 

North Course . . 

40® W. ofN. 

N.W. 60° 

Wheal Union . 

Gwen’s Lode . . 

15® S. of W. 

S. 86’ 

Wheal Trenwith 

Main Lode . . 

23® S. of W. 

S. 68" 

Wheal Reeth . 

North Lode . . 

24® S. of W. 

N. 70° 

St. Ives Consols 

Standard Lode 

25 ® S. OfW. 

N. 78" 

T^lant Consols . 

Main Lode . . . 

40® S. of W. 

N.W. 78’ 

Providence . . 


40® S. of W. 

S.E. 66’ 


Wlieal Darlington . 
Gwallon. .... 
Rosepeath . . . 

GreatWheal Fortune 
Retallack . . . 

Godolphin West . 
Herland .... 
Relistian .... 
Sinner Downs . . | 

Wheal Strawberry . | 
Carside . . . . i 


Great Work 
Wheal Vor 


Polladras . 
Trumpet . 


Stray Park 
Dblcoath . 


Cook’s Kitchen 
Cam Brea’ 


MARAzroN, Gwinnear, See 

S.W. 54^ 
S. 72’ 
N. 78'^ 
S. 64° 
N. 08^ 
S. 59^ 
S. 72** 
N. 64^■ 
S. 70" 

s. 79^* 

S. 70’ 


W. 68® 
N. 65® 
N. 74^ 
N. 64® 
N. 78® 


Camborne and Illogan. 


West Mine ... 

20” N. of W. 

South Lode . . 

5®S.ofW. 

Main Lode ... 

5® S. of W. 


E. and W. 
22® S. ofW. 
25® S. of W. 

North Herland 

20® S. of W. 

North Lode . 

'20® S. of W. 

Gooseberry . 

25® N. of W. 
25® N. of W. 

Carside Lode * . | 

9® S. of W, 

Helstone, Breage, 

Wheal Breage . . 

tio’ W. ofS. 

Main Lode . . . 

28’ S. of W. 

Wheal Wreath. . 

28® S. of W. 

Engine Lode . . 

35® S. of W. 

Wheal Ann Lode 

22® S. of W, 


■mm 



North Lode . . 

N.E. and S.W. 

S.E. 78® 


Entral .... 

30® S. ofW. 

N. 64” 


Harriet’s Lode . . 

N.E. and S.W. 

S.E. 70“ 


Gaunter .... 

II® N. of W. 

S. 70" 


South Lode . . . 

22® S. of W. 

S, 65® 


Dunkin’s Lode 

34 ’ S. OfW. 

S. 60® 

, . 

Teague*s . . • 

28" S. of W. 

N. 78® 


North Lode . . 

30® S. of W. 

N 70" 


Main Lode . . • 

32® S. of W. 

S. 80® 


N,. Roskear Lode . 

32® S, of W. 

N. 7 f 

* 

Nortk Lotie . . 

5®S. ofW. 

N. 71 * 


L^hgclpse , . . 

IS® §;. of w. 

N. 80* 


South J>de . . 

25® S. of W. 

S. 70", 


- . . 

40* S- ofW. 

N. 68’ 


Principal Contents of Lode. 


Quartz, oxide oflin. 

Pink felspar, oxide of tin. 
Iron ore, copper. 

Quartz, iron, oxide of tin. 
Iron ore, quartz, copper, tin. 
Pyrites, copper. 

Quartz, iron ore, copper. 
Iron, quartz, copper. 

Quartz, iron, tin. 

Quartz, iron, oxide of tin. 
Felspar, quartz, oxide of tin. 


Split into branches, schorl and 
oxide of tin. 

Iron ore, oxide of tin. 

Quartz, schorl, tin. 

Quartz, oxide of tin. 

M M • • 

Iron, vitreoui and black copper. 
Granite and oxide of tin. 

Iron pyrites, oxide of tin. 
Felspar, oxide of tin. 

Copper and tin. 


Quartz, copper, tin. 

Quartz, oxide ot copper and tin. 
Iron and copper pyrites. 
Quartz, copper pyrites. 

tt 

Iron ore, copper. 

Iron, quartz, copper pyrites. 
Iron, copper pyrites. 


Oxide, tin, copper. 


Quartz, oxide of tin. 
lion pyrites, tin. 

If »» ' 

Quartz and oxide of tin. 
Iron ore, oxide of tin. 


Quartz, iron, copper pyrites. 
Copper, galena, silver. 
Quartz, copper pyrites. 

»» ,i; 

Quartz, copper, tin. 

Iron ore ,, „ 

Copper ore, tin. 

>1 I* 4, 

Iron and copper pyrites. 
Copper and iron pyrites. • 

^ >» ^ 

Quarts, copper pyrites. 

« . ■ it 

Copper and iron pynles. ^ 
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Name of Mine. 

Name of Lode. 

Direction. 

Dip. 

Principal Contents of Lode. 

Wheal Bullcr . . 

South Lode . . 

2S“S. ofW. 

N. 64“ 

Iron and copper pyrites^ 

Tresavean , . . 

Main Lode . . . 

30" S. of W. 

S. 78“ and 84° 

Iron, copper pyrites. 

Ting Tang , , . 


12“ S. of VV. 

N. 70* 

»» >> 

United Mines . , 

Old Lode . . . 

27“ S. ofW. 

N. 60“ 

ft ft 


Buzza or Mundic . 

25“ S. ofW. 

N. 70“ 

Quartz and copper pyrites. 

Consolidated Mines 

Taylor’s Lode . . 

27“S. ofW. 

N. 76“ 

If tt 

f 

Deebles .... 

30“ S. OfW. 

N. 70^ 

1 Copper pyrites and black. 

Damscl*East . . 

North Lode . . 

17“ S. ofW. 

N. 72“ 

j» rt 

Cardrew .... 

South Lode . . 

17“ S. ofW. 

N. 60“ 

Iron and copper pyntes. 

North Downs . . 

John’s .... 

21“ S. OfW. 

N. 72“ 

Iron ore and pyrites. 

II It • • 

Alain Lode . . . 

14“ S. OfW. 

S. 82" 

Iron, copper, blende. 


St. Agnes and Pkrranzabula. 


Charlotte Last 
Polbwroe 

Pink West . 

Wheal Kitty 

Wheal Prudence 
Great St. George 
Wheal Budnic . 

Main Lode . 

Pye Lode . 

Tin Lode . 

Lead Lode . 
Bottle Lode 

North Lode 

South Lode. 

Lead Lode . 

12“ S. of W. 
30“ S. ofW. 
25“ S. of W. 
20“ W. ofS. 
3S“ S. ofW. 
^S. OfW. 

S. of W. 
36“ S. OfW. 

S. 64^ 
N. 45“ 
N. 48“ 

E. 68“ 
N. 85“ 
N. 760 

S. so” 
N.W. 70“ 



St. Austell District. 

Dowgas ... . 
Polgooth . . . 

Charlestown . . 

Pembroke . . 

East Crennis 

Fowey Consols . 

Beam 

Trewithen . 

St. Martin’s 

Tin Lode . 

Main Lode . 
South Lode . 
Bone’s Lode 
TefTrey’s . . 
North Lode 

S.E. andN.W. 
8“ S. of W. 
35“ N. ofW. 
8“S. ofW. 

10“ S. of W. 

4“ N. ofW. 
6“S. OfW. 

16“ W. of S. 

N.E 68" 
N.4S“ 
N.E. 55" 
N.74° 
N. 72" 
N. 64* 

N. 72" 
N.W. 60’ 



Callington. 

Redmoor West 
Redmoor . . . 

Wheal Brothers 

Main Lode , . 
Johnson’s Lode 
Lead Lode . , 

Main Lode . . 

15“ S. ofW. 
10“ N. ofW. 

8“ E. of N. 

24“ S. of W. 

N. 50" 

S. 68“ 
W. 60“ 
S. 42“ 



Devonshire. 

Wheal Frances . , 
Wheal Robert . 
Wheal Friendship , 
Wheal Betsy 

Birch Tor . . . 

Alain Lode 

Ore Lode 

Alain Lode 

25 S. bfW. 

20 S. of W. 

E. and W, 

4 W. of N. 

20 W. of S. 

N. 45" 
N. 70’. 
N. 58. 

W. 74" 

W. 72" 


Iron, black copper. 

Quartz, oxide of tin. 

Tin, iron, copper. 

Quartz, galena. 

Oxide of tin, copper pyrites. 
Copper and blende. 

Quartz, copper. 

Oxide of tin and galena. 


Quartz, copper pyrites. 
Quartz, oxide of tin, 

ff ff 

Quartz, copper. 

tf ff 

Iron and copper pyrites. 
Felspar; clay, tin. 


Iron pyrites. 

Iron and copper pyrites. 
Clay and galena. 
Galena, blende silver. 


Copper, oxide of tin. 

e uartz, pyrites. 

uartz, copper, and tin. 
Quartz, galena. 

Quartz, oxide of tin. 


In this list it will be seen that the direction of the mines in St. Just is — 
8 are from 20° to 35® west of north, and 3 are from 30® to 45° north of west. 
In the St. Ives district 9 mines run from 15° to 40® south of west, and 2 are 
respectively 33® and 40® west of north. In the Marazion district we have 
I lode, due east and west, 8 mines vary in direction from 5® south of west 
to 25®, and 3 are from 20’ to 25® north of west. In the Helstone district 3 
mines arc from 22° to 35® south of west, and i is 30® west of south. In the 
Camborne district all the lodes run south of west, as they do also in the 
Redruth district. In St. Agnes 7 mines vary from 5“ south of west to 35®, 
and I only is 20® west of south. Iti the St. Austell district there are 4 mines 
in which the lodes run a few de^ees south of west, 2 are from 4 -** to 35 * 
north of west, and i south-esist anfi north-west. Atou^d Callington 2. lodes, 
run south of west, one 8® to the feast of north,- atid one 10® north of west. 



THE BliEADm O^MlNM^L LODES. 

While in Devonshire this list gives 2 mines south of west, i east and west 
I west of north, and i west of south. 

The breadth of the mineral veins varies considerably. It will be seen by 
the following, table that the tin and copper lodes vary from each other in 
this respect. The character of the rock, its hardness or softness, its toughness, 
or its liability to fissure, .has an important bearing on the size of the vein. 



TIN LODES.. 




COPPER LODEJi 



Less than 



Less than 

1 



Districts. 

00 fathoms In Granite, 
deep. 

In Slate. 

100 fathoms 
deep. 

In Granite. 

In Slate, 

laVoUoTAI 

average. 


Feet 

Fert 

Kect. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

St. Just . . 

i- 8 x 

1-86 

2-0 * 

2*22 

1*12 

I*S« 

2-23 

St. Ives . . 

1-63 

I*SS 

— 

I ‘45 

1-25 

t'22 

r6i 

Marazion . . 

90* 

9*0 ♦ 

2*93 

2‘93 

4*68 

Gwinnear, &c. 




*5 

— 

2*11 

2-g 

Camborne, &c. 




3-4 

3*3 

— 

3-68 

Helstou . , 

1-86 

I-I8 

3*51 

2*4 

2‘57 

3‘St 

2*86 

Redruth, &c. 

— 



3‘2 

3‘5 

356 

y3<> 

St. Agnes 

1 - 47 * 


1*47# 

3‘55 

2*45 

2*74 

3*09 

St. Austell . 

7-2r 

5-19 

4*06"^ 

3-08 

2*68 

w3'2 

f79 

Tavistock, &c. 

2 - 0 * 

2*0 

2 ‘ 0 * 

9-4 

6-57 

7*0 

2-9 1 


Mr. Came says: “The breadth of tin lodes are exceedingly variodSj 
their width varies from that of a barleycorn to 36 feet.” In a note he 
informs us that the lode in Relistian mine is of that width for 20 fathoms 
only, and that in Nangiles the tin lode in some parts is 30 feet wide. 
Mr. Henwood gives the following as the sizes or breadths of the lodes : — 


Tincroft, Highhurrow Lode 
North Roskear „ 

Wheal Vor 

Polladras Downs, iSar Lode 
Polgooth, SL Martin's Lode 
Pembroke ,, 


Lc;ist si>.e. Extreme broadtb. 

3 or 4 feet or 30 or 40 feet 
1*5 foot „ 18 feet 

3 feet „ 30 „ 

I mch „ 4 „ 

I foot „ 42 „ 

^ inches „ 40 „ 


Mr. Henwood, whose observations were more extensive than those of 
any other man, shows that the average breadth of lodes, of less than 
100 fathoms deep, is 3’97 feet, whilst below 100 fathoms the mean size 
is but 3 ‘36 feet. The lodes in Granite are somewhat smaller than those 
in Slate (this is doubtless due to the Granite being the hardest, toughest, 
and least yielding rock), and tin ore is more abundant in the Granite 
than in the Slate. The lodes, however, which yield the ores of both tin 
and copper in a state of mixture are considerably larger than those in 
which either of them is singly found. The lodes in which both these ores 
together occur average a breadth of 47 feet. This greater average breadth 
takes place, whatever may be the nature of the containing rock, or the 
depth at which the mean may have been estimated. Is this due to crystal- 
logenic force ? 

The depths to which the Cornish mines have been worked are very 
vajtious, depending of course on the value of the lodes which the miners 
have, been exploring. The depths of a few of the more important mines are 

* XbM« one froin single examples only. 

t. JnAete avenges the sizes of lodea at a greatet depth than loofatboffls are included. ^ 
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given in the following table. It is an important element in considering the 
problem of metalliferous veins : — 

Tresavean (former workings) . , 

Clifford Amalgamated, The ; or, Consolidated mines .... 

Dolcoath (perpendicular depth, 365 fathoms — perpendicular 
irom surface — deepest level, 364 fathoms under tlie adit. Engine 

shaft, 8J- fathoms under the 364 level) 

Cookes Kitchen ‘ . 

Cam Brea 

East Pool 

Wh#al Vor (to adit 35 fathoms) under adit 

South Wheal Fiancis .... I 

Botallack (from sea-level — worked under the sea 2,448 feet) . 

Wheal Agar . 

South Wheal Ciofty 

South Caradon, Liskeard 

Devonshirf. 

Devon Great Consols, deepest sliaft 

Wheal Friendship, Tavistock 

Bedford United 

Wheal Crehor 

Cumberland, etc. — T he lea^ mines in the North of England are usually 
worked by tunnels driven into the hill, — at its lowest point, — and then the 
mineral lode is followed up into the hill or worked “ upon the rise." 

, These tunnels or levels are remarkable works. The Nentforth Level is the 
longest in* Alston Moor ; it extends nearly seven miles. The portion between 
Haggs vein and the town of Alston is an underground canal, and from 
Haggs vein to Rampgill vein, it is used as an ordinary levCl about 1 8o feet 
above the canal. Rampgill Level extends from the Nent River to the boun- 
dary between Cumberland and Northumberland, and is rather more than a 
mile long. ' 

The Dowgang Level extends for nearly two miles. Brownley Hill is a 
mile and a half long, and is ramified through the whole extent of the 
Brownley Hill veins. The Browngill mines, all the Nenthead mines, and 
others adjoining, are connected by levels. A distance, as the crow flies, of 
about seven miles has been tunnelled to effect this. 

Rampgill vein is the deepest in Alston — 120 fathoms. More than three- 
fourths of the lead produced in this district has been found in the \^o~feet 
section in which it generally occurs — ^the principal portion in a section of 12 
feet of Little Limestone and the 48-feet of Great Limestone. 

In North Wales very few of the mines go deeper than about 600 feet. 

In Cardiganshire about 160 fathoms, or 960 feet,^ay be regarded as 
the average depth. 

Isle of Man. — ^T he lead and zinc mines of this district are deeper. 

Great Laxey, from surface 265 fathoms. 

North Laxey „ 136 „ 

Foxdale „ *55 >» 

East Foxdale „ 105 „ 

These statements are derived from the best authorities, and they fairly 
show the average depth to which our metalliferous mines have been worked. 

It has been stated by many authors that veins become smaller as they 
become deeper — ^that they are indeed wedge-shaped^ Others have asserted 
the contrary. Neither of those st^ements can be maihtaitted as a geniaral 
rule. 


350 fathoms. 
372 M 


401 „ 

345 

3*5 

210 „ 
330 

223 „ 

250 „ 
222 ,, 
210 „ 
275 » 


300 » 

240 M 
148- „ 



cBxf. . YdRkS^IR^ ..: 

' J ‘ - , ^ ^ ■' ^ 

Wheal Ahraham^ in Cornwall—wHen it was Ivorkirig-^was consM^" 
ably larger at the depth of 24O fathoms than it Was at the surfacOt At" 
Dolcoath mine the lode was largest at the depth of about 80 fathoms. WheSl 
Alfred lode was much larger at the depth of 110 fathoms than at any le$s^ 
depth, but at 150 fathoms it decreased in size. Wheal Neptune lod^ was 
9 feet wide at surface, and it was the same width at the depth of 120 fathoms. 

Yorkshire {Tees 6 /ak).—Tho mining tracts of Teesdale, Swaledale, Wharfs 
dale, and Greenhow Hill are considerably disturbed. Professor JSedgwicfc 
traces a great fault as ranging down Teesdale. Limedale is on the line of a . 
dislocation, Svvaledale is nearly parallel to the Old Gang and other east and 
west lead veins. A small fault passes down Wensleydale— a remarkable 
dislocation ranges east and west along the head waters of the Nid, and a great 
depression about Patelcy Bridge alters its course afterwards to the south-»,east.' 

Professor Sedgwick also noticed this fault from Egglestone by Lowton, 
as far as the High Force. It is remarkable as a general and leading fact 
with respect to mineral veinSy and by consequence to the faults which almost 
universally accompany them in this distrJbt, that their prevailing direction 
is north of east. The greatest number of mineral veins occurs in this direction. 
The greatest quantity of metallic ores is obtained from veins running eastj 
and west. ''This, indeed, is a general fact, for east and west courses of 
veins arc the normal directions for the greater part of Europe, whateveif 
bo the age and nature of the rock including them {PhiUips\ Westgarth 
Forster says : " The fissure-veins of the mines in Cumberland and Durham 
mostly extend from east and west, or more properly, one end of the vein 
points west by south while the other tends east by north, although there 
are other veins running nearly north and south, commonly called cross 
veins; and it must be remarked that these cross veins have been rarely found 
so productive of metallic ores as the others, excepting when the right 
running veins and the cross veins intersect, in which case the cross veins 
generally carry ore for some distance from the place of intersection, but 
very seldom in any other stratum than I-imestone, and especially in the 
Great Limestone of Alston Moor/’ 

Near Mallam, south of Wensleydale, it is in the Lower Scar Limestone 
principally that the lead mines of Greenhow, Nidderdale, Grassington, 
Kettlcwell, Arncliffe, Hardflask, and Ingleborough are, or were^^ worked; 
but to the north of Wensleydale the Cam Limestones become the most 
productive. In the mining districts of Greenhow, Grassington, and Kettle-^ 
well veins yield ore both in the Limestone and Millstone Grit seriesi 
Veins have been found more or less productive in the south 

of Lothersdale, about Greenhow Hill, Grassington, Buckden Pike, near 
Leyburn, and in the line of the Old Gang vein in Swaledale and Atkendale: 
are worked in the Whin-Sill at several points north of Maize-beck, 
^he Cononley lead mine exhibited a curious deposition of sulphide of 
lead in a bed pf Coal Measure shale. Calamine and white oxide of zinc 
in considerable quantities in Yorkshire, chiefly or wholly in the 
:£i^ef jScar Limestone^ as in Bolland, near WhitewelL 
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products on pafHcular series of rocks is principally a local phenojnenon 'wiihout 
general application ; but on more minute analysis of the phenomenon it is 
found that, in a given district, certain beds generally are and others gene- 
rally ar.e not productive of metallic trcasiues. It has been attempted, from 
facts such as these, imperfectly understood, to draw a conclusion in favour of 
a close and necessary dependence between the produce of a vein and the 
chemical character of the containing rocks, so as to permit an inference that 
the vein itself was segregated from the opposite rocks, or else that the whole is 
of contemporaneous origin.* 

Most veins in the mining district of Alston preserve a tolerably direct 
course, often, it is said, for several miles. They are commonly called veins, 
cross veins, and quarter-point veins. The first named are often called right- 
running veins, and have a direction or bearing which is generally nearly east 
and west, sometimes slightly varying from that to a north-east and south- 
west direction. The cross veins are those which have a bearing nearly 
north and south. There are a few veins which have an intermediate 
bearing ; these are the qtiartcr-polnt veins. The “ point ” of a vein is the usual 
phrase to designate its bearing. 

If three east and west veins lie near each other, the middle one is simply 
designated by its particular name; as, for example. Hud gill Burn Vein. 
The vein north of this is called Hudgill Burn North vein, and that to the 
south Hudgill Burn Sun vein. Sun, in the mining phraseology of the 
northern mining district, is invariably used for south. If more veins be 
nearly parallel, they are sometimes — as at Hudgill Burn — denominated 
Second Sun vein or Third Sun vein. Cross veins, when near together, are 
distinguished by the names East and West Cross veins. 

In this district the names of the same veins 'vary in different parts. 
Sir John's vein, Stowbray vein. Scar-end vein, Leehouse Well vein, for 
example, are one continuous cross vein. These names are generally limited 
to what is called a lease length, which is usually about 1,200 yards. 

The veins may be classified into three distinct kinds. The first class 
being the so-called east and west lodes, their direction, however, varying 
between north 60® east and south 63® east, magnetic. 

The second class comprehends the veins running in a north and south 
direction. These veins vary less than the east and west veins. In 
the strata above the Great Limestone they seldom contain any metallic 
substances. Much lead ore has been produced from them tn the Great 
Limestone, and both lead and copper ores in the strata beneath it. 

The third class form a set of small veins which intersect the above-named 
veins. They traverse the country in two directions — south 55° east, and south 
55° west, magnetic. They contain little mineral matter in the strata above 
the Great Limestone. In the underlying strata they are filled with copper 
and iron pyrites and earthy lUinerals, but very seldom contain lead ore either 
in the Limestone or the Sandstone rocks. It has been observed that those 
veins having a south-ehstefly bearing are more numerous than- the others^ 
but they are generally poor, or, as the miner expresses it, “ weak." 

* "Illustration* of the Ct«olojy of Yct^hire." By jQhalPbpips,P>.^-S' *83S* 
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The Great Sulphur vein of Alston Moor, which has a main general directihr 
from the north-west to the south-east from Bumhope Seat to Cashbum Force 
varies in its mineral character in various localities. At Cashbum it is chiefi} 
filled' with roughly crystallised quartz. Between Cashbum and Crossgill 
where the direction of the vein is indicated by a series of low roundet 
hills, it consists of quartzose minerals which have resisted the decomposing 
influences of atmospheric agency. At Crossgill it contains, disseminatec 
through the quartz, iron pyrites, which is slightly auriferous. Many^weakei 
strings occur here, and these contain copper pyrites, but not in sufficieni 
quantity to prove profitable. On the top of Noonstones, where this vein ij 
at its widest, it is entirely filled with quartz. At the Tyne River it contain: 
less quartz, and that of an impure nature. At Darngill Bridge the sulphui 
vein does not vary much in character from the strong east and west veins ol 
the district. There is but little quartz, and the vein is filled with **doukf* 
where plate or shale forms its sides. No mining works have been made 
to prove any of the east and west veins which intersect this great vein. 

Browngill and Bentyfield veins are the most important of the east and 
west veins of Alston Moor. The Bentyfield vein splits into strings on the 
south side of Rodderup Fell vein ; and at Dryburn those strings are collected 

and form a vein of considerable size. A dislocation of not less than 6o feet 

• • 

occurs at this point. 

Several other veins besides those just noticed are thrown off Browngill 
vein. Briggle Bum is by far the strongest of these. This vein increases 
its width and throw as it approaches Carr’s vein. After its intersection with 
this cross vein it is divided into two parts, respectively termed Rampgill and 
Scaleburn veins. The direction of the Coal Cleugh east and west vein is 
nearly parallel to the anticlinal axis. In the Nenthead mines Rampgill vein 
displaces the strata about i8 feet, in the Coal Cleugh district about 36 feet. 
On the north side of Bentyfield Old Carr's cross vein, in Alston Moor, is 
7vcakcst at the north end, and increases in strength northwards. This large 
vein throws up the strata — 

At Middl« Cleugh Second Sun vein 42 feet 

At Middle Cleugh vein 48 „ 

At Carr’s vein 6o ,, 

At Broomsbeny 72 »i 

At Nentsberry Green 162 „ . 

Sopwith, who gives these mea.surements, writes : “ It is easy to imagine 
how, when the strata were separated by the formation of veins {i.e. by a 
breaking of the rocks forming a fissure), some portions should sink or others 
be raised from the level they occupied before; but it is not so easy to 
account for the fact that, however great may be the vertical disruption of the 
strata, no trace of it appears on the surface ; for when the strata are removed 
a distance of loo or 200 feet, it would be reasonable to suppose that some 
lofty precipice on the surface would betoken the mighty rent.” 

'The difficulty of accounting for this is not reaWy so great as Sopwith 
thinks^ In the accompanying figure a dislocation — a downthrow— oi the strata 
is represented of 50 feet. The first appearance would be the formation of a 

' U a Mft.4ttbstaiKe derived fiom the ihale foroiing the wb& of fodee. ^ 
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cliff, A, Fif . 47 ; but in the process of time, by atmospheric action, or by 
denudation by rains, there would be a wearing away of the cliff A to a line 
drawn to (o), and there would be a piling up of the d6bns at ifi) so as to 
completely hide the rent at the surface. 



It is not intended to introduce any close examination of this remarkable 
mineral district. A few remarks, borrowed from Mr. Wallace, on the 
“Formation and Direction of Mineral Veins," will convey a sufficiently 
clear explanation of the phenomena of mineral direction 

“The Copper Dyke heads and Fletcheras veins are also formed from weak 
strings, and on the west side of the Tyne traverse the district in a parallel 
direction. On the east side of the Tyne all these veins are deflected in a 
more northerly direction. Except Brownley Hill vein, they cease to exist 
before reaching the east boundary of the Alston Manor. Near Garrigill 
Bum cross vein Black Dyke vein comes into existence, and traverses the 
district near to and parallel with Fletcheras vein.” 

It will have been noticed that in this quotation from the work of a 
practical miner the veins are spoken of as if they were active agents in pro- 
ducing the dislocations and disturbances of the strata. It is necessaty, before 
we continue the quotation, that it should be intimated that experience and 
observation carry conviction to the mind that the fissures are in all cases the 
result of disturbances of the Earth's surface prior to the filling in of those 
cracks. After giving numerous examples of “ throws,” which are of but 
little practical value, our author proceeds : — 

“Rodderup Fell vein throws up the north cheek about i8 feet. It is dis- 
placed in a longitudinal direction at the West cross vein, with this exception, 
its bearing between Shield waters and Black Ashgill cros^ vein is veiy direct. 
At How Hill, on the east side of the Tyne River, a Strong portion bears off. in 
a more northerly direction, and wastes into very small portions, or leads, as 
it approaches Flough ^dge vein. Flough Edge and Nattrass Redgrove 
veins traverse the district in a direction parallel to Btowngill vein, and £rpm> 
Redgrove vein a number of east and west v0ins: split off the north side in-.h 
somewhat similar manner ; .one or two ekc^ptiohs, these dwrni^e tp, 
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nothing in their course eastward. The dijsection of Bayle Hiil and fifttas; 
Roke vein is nearly parallel to Roddemp Fell vein ; both are of small magi 
nitude. in the Blaygill mine the latter is moderately wide, but only dislocates 
the strata about 3 feet. Thomgill veins traverse the district in the shme 
direction as the Browngill veins. These veins possess considerable strength. 
They enter into combination, and, as Lough vein in Blaygill mine, dislocate 
the strata not less than 24 feet. The direction of the Slote vein does not 

vary greatly from that of the Thomgill veins In Alston Moor the 

east and west veins generally throw up the south cheek, and hade, dip, or 
strike in a contrary direction. 

“We shall now endeavour to prove,” says Mr. Wallace, “that their 
existence and direction are duo to the tension to which the strata were 
subjected when thrown out of their horizontal position. 

“ In tracing this connection we shall begin with the Browngill fissures. 
Excepting the great sulphur vein, these are of much greater magnitude than 
any other east and west veins in thp district. To whatever phenomena veins 
may be related in causation, the connection wll be most clearly seen where 
the greatest amount of effect is produced. At the point where the two anti- 
clinal axes join in Kilhope, and at the point where Rodderup Fell vein is 
intersected by the West cross vein, near Shield waters, the beds are elpvated 
to the same horizontal position. Between these two points is the general 
bearing of the great Browngill line of fissures, consequently this series of 
veins traverses the district on the level line of the strata ; or, in other words* 
it traverses the district nearly at right angles to the general strike of the 
beds on the south s^de of the fissure 

“ Again, from the intersection of the axes of elevation in the Kilhope 
district, the beds rise in the direction of the east and west axis, and culminate 
between Burnhope Seat and Dongreen, or the source of the Tyne River; from 
thence, in its north-westward direction to Cross Fell smelt-mill, they incline 
considerably. Now, in their direction from east to west, the magnitude and 
throw of the Browngill fissures vary in the same or a corresponding manner. 
This vein, or fissure, exists in its greatest magnitude precisely opposite the 
point where the strata are most elevated on the line of the axis, and in propor- 
tion as the strata incline in each direction from this highest point of elevation, 
so do the magnitude and throw of Browngill vein diminish. 

“The Browngill. fissures are not only the greatest in magnitude but atso 
in extent of those having a similar direction in Alston Moor. In the Nent- 
head district the Brigglebum veins traverse on a level line with the strata. 
In the Coal Cleugh district the beds incline a little in the direction of the 
wins eastward, and, as they approach the Swinhope district, their direction 
is not parallel to the axis. Next to Browngill, Fletcheras vein is the strongest 
of its class in Alston Moor. 

“ Except Crag Green Sun vein, which terminates at Old Ghrove’s veins, no 
yein» axe thrown off on the north side of Fletcheras vein. The other east and 
yirest yeins of Alston Moor are related to the same phenomena as Browngill 
a^d Fkteheras veins, and are dependent on the same laws 6i^ causation, and 
ocmtempor^eously with. them. Their magnitude is ptpportional 
forces, as denoted Igr the f^ect upon tlm 
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strata^ and their direction varies as the dip, or, to speak more forcibly, their 
magnitude and direction are profortioml to the amount of tuoisting or wrenching 
undergone by the strata, when their horizontality was disturbed by subterranean 
forces, cither of clcimtion or depression.” 

Cross Vews.—In Alston Moor the veins bearing north and south, usually 
in the district called Cross Veins, generally traverse those which are termed 
right-running veins, which pursue a point nearly east and west. The 
celebrated Werner* laid down the rule “that every vein which intersects 
another is newer than the one traversed, and is of later formation than those 
which it traverses ; of course the oldest vein is traversj^d by all those that are 
of a posterior formation, and the newer veins always cross those that are 
older.” In applying this rule it is necessary to determine the intersected and 
the intersecting vein, which is not always easy. Werner again says : “ When 
two veins cross, one of them without suffering any derangement or interrup- 
tion, traverses the other, this last is interrupted and cut across through its 
whole thickness by the former. The first of these is said to traverse the 
other, and the latter to be traversed by the latter.” 

Westgarth Forster observes, that in Alston Moor the veins bearing 
north and south traverse the east and west veins, and he infers, therefore, 
that the cross veins are the most recent. Professor Phillips, speaking of the 
metalliferous veins, and of the great lines of disturbance, observes “ that the 
numerous faults of an ordinary character are evidently related to and dependent 
upon them. It appears possible, certainly, to distinguish two periods of 
disturbance : one, the older one, being marked by an east and west direction 
— these are essentially the most important mineral veins— and the other by a 
north and south direction, being generally whin-dykes and some few mineral 
veins." 

In the strata above the Great Limestone, the lodes contain but few sparry 
minerals, the cross veins in this respect differing considerably from the 
east and west veins. In some parts of the cross vein, large masses of metal- 
liferous minerals are found, while in others but little removed from them 
blue clay alone is discovered. The mineral contents of the cross veins in 
Alston Moor are generally softer and less compact than the contents of the 
east and west veins. The cross veins may therefore be considered as a 
marked class, distinguished in many ways from those which take an easterly 
and westerly direction. 

The following are the most important Cross Veins which traverse the 
Alston Moor and Coal Cleugh district. 

The Coal Cleugh east cross vein. The Coal Cleugh west cross vein. 

Pump Sump Cross Vein. — This is supposed to be identical with the Long- 
hole lead vein of the Kilhope district. 

The Bounder End cross vein dislocates the strata but very little. On each 
side near its intersection with Rampgill vein, extensive flats of lead ore have 
been found. 

Rampgill and Scaleburn are foimd farther west in the Nenthead district. 
In its course northward the' Rampgill vein combines with the cross veins 
vdiich traverse the rocks of Alston Moor, on the? east, side of the Nent River. 

* *' New Theory of tlie Formation of Vejias,'^ elHip;%. sec. 31, • 
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Carres vein and Wellgill cross, vein, are found in the Haggs mine. 

Black Ashgill—avL the north side of Capel Cleugh veins— is of consider*- 
able magnitude. On the north side of Dowgany veins it is ramified into 
several portions. Between the Grassfield and Hudgill Bum mines it is a 
vein of moderate strength, divided into two branches. Northward from 
Hudgill Bum it gradually diminishes in width and throw. In Foxeshield 
mine it is found in two portions, of but little importance. On the north side 
of Blaygill Bum it diminishes to a mere string. 

Where the Black Ashgill vein intersects with the Dowgany veins two 
weak veins are formed^ one passing through the Hudgill Burn lead mine, the 
other crossing the Nent River, and ceasing to exist. 

Garrigill Burn — or Old Groves — is the next cross vein of any importance. 

Windshazo Bridge is another cross vein, whose direction corresponds with 
the course of the Tyne River. 

Sir John’s cross vein is on the south side of the Great Sulphur vein. It is 
split into two portions on the north, side of Crossgill, and becomes very wide 
at the point of intersection with Rodderup ’’Fell vein in the Slaggy Burn 
mine. Like some of the Nenthead- cross veins, by inclining to each other, 
these dislocated sections must become one vein at no very great depth below 
the surface. 

Roddertip Fell cross vein has not been found on the south-west side of 
the Great Sulphur vein. 

Some weak cross veins intersect Crossfell vein near the Smelt Mill, and 
these are probably identical with the Nether Hearth Cross vein. 

These cross veins are evidently of a different ago in Alston Moor from 
the east and west veins. The east and west veins are usually found inter- 
sected by the cross, or north and south veins. Mr. Wallace endeavours to 
establish the following proposition : “ The cross veins in the mining district 
of Alston Moor were formed either anterior to or contemporaneously with 
the veins which traverse the district in an east and west direction. After 
examining with much care all the conditions observable in the mining 
districts of Alston Moor, this observer remarks ; “We are now in a position 
to affirm that the cross veins, as well as the east and west veins, were in 
existence soon after the close of the Coal Measure period and before the 
formation of the lower Permian rocks. The Magnesian Limestone rests un- 
conformably upon the former, and the ninety-fathom dyke passes underneath 
the latter without dislocating its beds.” 

'J'he Quarter-point Veins.— -This class of veins is generally of very small 
magnitude, and the disturbance produced by these fissures is but of a few 
inches. . 

In the ftorthem part of the district, the strongest of these veins is the 
Rampgill second sun vein in the Nenthead mines. For i8o fathoms Ramp- 
gill vein traverses the district in the direction of the quarter-point vein. 

In the lower pent of the district, veins of this class appear to be much 
stronger. There is one in Rodderup Fell mine bearing a north-east and 
south-west direction, which throws the north-west side up about 40 feet. 
This is parallel with several dykes or veins of considerable Magnitude 

situated at Gilderdale Head. 1 
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The veins of large throws in Swakdaie are generally cross v^ns, and 
have a direction north and south, or north-west and south-west. The cross 
veins' of large throws are usually unproductive. When productive it is 
generally in the Limestone. The east and west veins of large throws, when 
productive of lead ore, are frequently so through the whole strata. 

In looking through a large number of sections of the strata it becomes 
evident that the most productive, portions of the vein are those which have 
Limestone beds on either side, and really these sections afford but very slight 
support to the view that the metalliferous deposit is to any considerable 
extent regulated by the physical differences in the enclosing beds. All the 
productive lodes are found between the “ crow lime ” and the “ underset 
Limestone" in this district. 

The Crystalline Rider is' composed of such substances — not being lead 
ore — as are found in the vein, as calcareous spar, fluor-spar, carbonate 
and sulphate of baryta, silica, iron pyrites, oxides of zinc, and the like. 

The Sedimentary Rider consists of any friable or tenacious earthy 
substances found in mineral,' veins, as whamp or vamp, donk or douk, or 
platy sample. 

“ The primary rider is so termed because it is the broken portion of the 
bed or beds thrown in between the sides, cheeks, or walls of the vein, and 
consequently its origin was contemporary with the vein itself. In the 
secondary riders we have the growth of all crystalline and metalliferous 
(mineral ?) substances ; and in the tertiary we have the general filling up of 
the vein with sedimentary deposits chiefly from the disintegrated portions of 
the strata.”* 

Limestones and Cherts are regarded as the most productive deposits in the 
northern mines, but we have not seen any reason assigned for this. Grits 
and Plates are, as already stated, considered as unproductive deposits, but no 
good examination of the causes regulating this has been made. 

The directions of veins in Swaledale are as follows : Those of small throws 
have a general bearing of west and south-west, to east and north-east, and 
these are stated to be the most productive of lead ore, from having ore- 
bearing beds, on each side of the vein nearly opposite to each other. 

As a general rule, lead and iron lodes run either north and south or 
north-north-west and south-south-east, the copper lodes east and west, in 
the ICeswick, or the Lake District. 

The direction given is the true hearing-, the miners using magnetic 
bearings-, so that a lode coursing magnetically north and south has, geo- 
graphically, a course of about 20® west of north. 

The Keswick United Silver Lead Mines, Thornthwaite Lodes. — The Thom- 
thwaite lode hades east, is sometimes 20 feet wide, and very gossany at the 
top. With the galena there is much blende, and some carbonate of lead 
occurs. This in nearly all cases is due to the infiltration of water containing 
much carbonic acid in solution. Rachel Wood lodes, Bednstone vein, and the 
Ladstock lodes have riot been worked for many years. Glenderaterra Ledes.-^ : 


* “ An Inquiry into the Deposition of Lead Ore.in the Mineral 'TBios Pt aledale, Ywfcihire^’’ Bv 

Lonsdale BrjdU>y, p.G.S. 1862. A eonsidetal^e amount of, useinl, jnfotipation has been noUeeted 
reooided in this volume with spedal refe'rencj^'to.thia ^tH^" ‘ - 

' • " , j. ' 
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Hie oldest werkings on these lodes d;»te; back about sixty years. They ax© it ■; . 

little south of Roughton Gill. A small lode was opened upon in i872y but , 
the work has been abandoned. Blencathera Imd vein, called Saddletacki^ea: 
twelve fathoms east of the shaft, and was worked about fifteen years since. ■ 
In the Lonscale crags on the west side of the valley are several strings 
which fall into the lode and render them productive. Blende in consider- 
able quantity exists in this lode. Curious deposits of brown and red iron 
ore have been formed in the level within the last twenty years. These 
beds are, of course, the result of oxide of iron precipitating from the per- 
colating water. Wood End lode and Gate Gill are found to change tbeir 
hade considerably, and appear to yield best where the inclination is least. 

The Lmemater Lodes were worked nearly forty years since, and a con- 
siderable quantity of lead extracted from them. Several small workings 
have been carried on within the last half-century. Newland’s Vale Lodes . — ^ 
These are Sealby's lode and Scope End lode. Never very productive. The" 
Castlebrook Lode. — ^This lode hades east and courses very nearly north and 
south. In connection with it is another lode, .sometimes called Francis lode, 
containing very rich-looking lead ore in a crumbling quartz. 

The Yewthwaite lode runs north -north-west and south-south-east, hading 
to the north-east at an angle of 75®. Carbonate of lead and a good deal 
of blende have been found in this lode. The Barrow lode is a continuation 
of the “^wthwaite. This lode greatly resembles the Thomthwaite, only 
occasionally yielding good bunches^of lead ore. The Stonycroft lode joins 
the Yewthwaite and Barrow. It was worked twenty years since. Around 
Rowley End are evidences of many old workings, but nothing is known ot 
them. The Brandclhoso lode has the usual north-north-east and south-south- 
west course, hading east. The lowest workings in this mine were at 50 
fathoms ; none were carried for a greater distance than 1,500 feet from the 
lake, measured along the lode. A saline spring occurs in Brandelhow mine, 
which is taken medicinally by the country people. It contains much 
^ chloride of sodium and some sulphate of magnesia. 

Three veins have been worked known as the Helvellyn lodes, in the 
Wythburn lead mines. The Old Vein and the Blue Rock, the former hading 
east and the latter south, yield lead, much of it argentiferous. These lodes, 
from the difficulty of working them through the Serpentiferous dykes, have 
never been successfully worked. 

The Greenside mine is the richest in the county. Its general course *is 
but a few points west of north, and its hade is east. The width varies con- 
siderably, there being sometimes strings of ore through a breadth of 40 feet. 

Bi- Grisedale Valley are three lodes, the workings upon which are very old, 
but apparently unprofitable. The Eagle Crag vein, with an east and west 
, course, hading a little to the south, but nearly perpendicular, has been 
.recently opened, but has, not proved productive. The Ruthwaite Lodge at 
tongue Vein.— The workings here are mostly old, but of late very little has 
. been done. Hartsop lode has been worked upon in ancient days, and yieldi^ 
raTifstle lea4 and some, blende. 

■ ^ of several of the districts of Wades indicate the 
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Nearly all the productive mineral veins in the counties of Cardigan an( 
Montgomery have a strike east-north-east and west-south-west. Goginan 
Darreh, Cwm-symlog, Logaulas, and many other large and productiv< 
deposits, agree within a few degrees of this course. Tre-Taliessin,' whicl 
returned considerable quantities of lead ore, runs north-west and south-east 
At Cwm-ystwith the main lode points east-north-east, while the ** comet’ 
lode courses west-north-west. Many of the lodes to the east of the*Rheido 
show a, northerly turn, and on the outskirts of the main metalliferous districts 
several small lodes yielding ore conform with the direction of the meridian 
as Pant Mawr and Siglenlas on the south-east, Rhysgog on the south, 
and others on the north. 

The “underlie,” or inclination of the lodes, is most frequently to the south, 
but there is much irregularity in this. At Esgair-IIir, Darren, and Delife 
the underlie is to the north — the variation being between 60^* and 80° from the 
horizontal. The filling matter of the mineral vein is principally slate — in 
angular fragments of all sizes, from small particles intimately mixed with 
the lead ore, to large masses.svhich frequently appear to divide the lode. 
This clearly establishes the fact that those veins are rents or fissures formed 
by convulsions, the lines of these cracks showing the direction in which the 
wave of disturbance has moved. Qiiartz is usually associated with the lead 
ore in all these veins. The hard and massive silicious matter which forms 
irregular veins in the Slate is not regarded as a favourable indication’, whereas 
the cellular, granular, and powdery spar is looked on by the lead-miners 
as promising for ore. 

Calcareous spar occurs in many of the lead lodes. ' It is often found 
in veins, and sometimes of considerable size. In the bed of the Ystwith 
is a vein of calc-spar ten feet- in width. At Henfwlch Mr. Smyth says it 
is met with in large ribs, and encloses small quantities of copper, lead, and 
zinc ores. Similar appearances are evident at Esgair-Hir. In Montgomery- 
shire calc-spar is also abundant. 

Sulphate of Baryta occurs near Llanidloes, in a vein at Cwm Mawr, and 
at Llangynnog. Carbonate of Baryta {Witherit^ is associated with large 
masses of lead ore at Pen-y-Clyn, and in some other mines it is found in the 
vpins. 

Fluor-Spar, so commonly found in the mines of the North of England, is 
scarcely known in the lead mines of this district. 

Galena (sulphide of lead) is the usual metallic ore of Cardiganshire and 
Montgomeryshire. Most of it contains silver, often up to the proportion 
of 75 oz. to the ton of lead. White lead is found in a few lodes particularly 
near the surface, evidently formed by the action of water holding in solution 
carbonic acid. This carbonate is sometimes found at considerable depths, 
but only where there has been a long-continued flow of water through 
the galena of the lode. 

The Phosphate of Lead (Green lead ore, pyrotnorfhite) is found tinging the 
lead ore — butonly where it has been exposed to the action of water containing 
decomposing organic matter. 

Zinc ore {black jack) is found, -but not on the whole so abundantly as the, 
galena. It occurs frequently in /thin strings and small patche|. in the poorer 



lea4 veins. liiere are but- a few xnbies in which it is found in sufScie'nt 
quantities to pay for mining and dressing, at the low prices which have 
{wevsiled for several years. Calamihe, the silicious species of zinc ore, has 
been found at Nant-y-Creiau, but it has not been worked for some time. ; 

Copper ores are not found to any extent in this district. Copper pyrites 
have been worked at Tre'rddol, and this ore exists of a fine quality in Cwm. 
Ricket, near Llsnidloes, in the bed of the Severn. 

Iron Pyrites, brown iron ore, and manganese ores are found iq various 
parts of the county, and they have been occasionally mined. 

Studying the phenomena presented by the mineral veins of Cardigan- 
shire, we find but little to establish the views which have been "promulgated 
in reference to the deposits of metalliferous minerals in other districts. There 
is but’ little regularity in the deposits of the lodes. “Generally,” says Mr. 
W. W. Smyth,* “ we may observe that calc-spar takes the inner side of the 
quartz, — ^Avhether in drusy cavities or in ribs, — and it would appear that the 
galena occupies an analogous position with regard to the zinc, a point of 
great importance as bearing on 'the theory of these mineral veins and its 
future application to mining.” 



The annexed diagrams (Figs. 48 and 49) are sections of two lodes. The one 
is at Nant-y-Creiau and the other at Tyn-y-fron. It is not often that we are 
enabled in the lodes of Cardiganshire to refer to this banded structure, as 
showing that the deposits in the fissure took place at different times. Gene- 
rally the lodes are Irecciated masses of angular fragments of Slate ro^, 
cemented by mineral niatter. Observations on the lodes of Cardiganshire 
fnd Montgomeryshire do not prove that the ore-bearing character of the lode 
has -an]^ relation to the direction, nor is it satisfactorily shown that there 
is ahy 'wnnection of productiveness with the dip of the veins. When two-, 
lodes approach each other at a small angle the junction is usually marked 
by. a larger deposit of ore, and when branches or smaller veins fall into the 
ipain lode, whether on the line of strike or on the dip, the vein is enriched. 
Where veins have combined it is commonly found that a large mas,s of lead 
ore has been found. The returns of lead ore raised in this county show a 

considerable falling off. , tr, 

Tho^d veins of Cardiganshire do not vary— as do the lodes of Coniwall 
'hi!^ eh^where— when they pass firom a harder to a softer rock. The vein and 
fther’rock though- which the lode passes are frequently found tobeofthe same 

• • dw Hintee Diitrifits <rf CardigauahiM and Montgornwyahire.” By warii^Wn W. Ssnyth. . 
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character. “ The rock, as in all the Goginah districts, is so solid that its 
bedding would be indistinguishable but for the stripes of a darker colour 
which here and there relieve its pale grey tint ; but where the lode passes 
into the ‘ cross measures ’ — ^as they are termed — of Slate, not a vestige of ore 
remains to tempt the miner onward ’’ {Smyth). 

Flintshire Veins. — The Holywell Group . — ^The mineral veins generally 
take two principal directions, the one nearly east and wcst> the other north 
and south. The east and west lodes are the most metalliferous. The north 
and south are often quite unproductive, and are seldom rich, except in the 
neighbourhood of the east and west lodes. 

In the case of the intersection of two lodes of different systems, if one 
is heaved it is the east and west which is heaved by the north and south. 
The north and south lodes are, also known under the name of cross courses.*’ 

In a case where — as in the district of Holywell — shale is met with above 
the chert, the miners stop the work when they come in contact with the shale. 

These rules have been adopted from all antiquity by the Welsh miners 
in every mine. The particular, manner in which the old works were carried 
out, serves to guide the managers of the mines, and the agents acting 
under their orders, in their search for mineral deposits and in prosecuting 
their excavations. The mine of Holywell Level comprises the great east and 
west lode of Holway and numerous cross courses. Old workings have been 
conducted in some east and west lodes, but these are less important, and 
situated to the north of the main lode, which extends over a length of three 
miles following a general direction of west 5® north. In the neighbourhood 
of the Victoria shaft it is nearly west 15® north, east 15® south, as indicated 
in the following rise made in the 140-yard level : — 


Indications of 
, tho Compass. 

I 23 f 

124^ 


304“ 



To the East. 


To the West. 


Successive Distances 
between the Points 
of Observation. 

46 yds. 6 in. 

34 ^ 

29 ,» 3 » 

47 i» 4 »» 

^3 >» 7 >> 

42 » 3 i» 


55 »» ® »» 


Admitting 20*? for the actual declination, and taking 125® for the mean 
direction, we shall haVe 125® — 20® — 90® = 15®. 

The underlie is towards the north, and in the deep part it is regular and 
at 9 inches per yard = J 4 in the upper part it is very variable, and presents 
in the chert a series of steps. 

The cross courses are directed north 25R to o® east ; their inclination 
(always very great) is for the most part to the east, but sometimes to the west. 

The works have been pushed to a depth of 150 yards ; a long adit level, 
at a distance of 61 yards frpm the mouth ^of the Victoria shaft, carries the 
water from the Holywell into the valley and takes it as far as the town. 

The ancients, who had followed the north and south lode in the black 
Limestone, were stoj^ed by meeting with a schistose rock ; although the 
lode became thin at once, the trace of it could still-b.e distinguished. How- 
ever, fearing they should meet wjlth a shale foi^a^dn, they abandoned the 
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works. The actual manager, suspecting their error, pushed the gaBery-^fe' 
some yards, and again came upon the lode in the chert ; and the lode> affa^: 
having been reduced to less than an inch, became again 2 feet in width. 

The north and south lodes in the mine of Holway . are less important- 
under all circumstances than the main lode east and west. 

In following the level, the intersections can be clearly traced. Generally 
the north and south lodes cross it without any deviation. Sometimes, by 
chance, the north and south lodes in the chert are heaved two <jr three 
yards ; and considering the weakness of the cross courses, relatively to that 
of the great east and west lodesj and to the nature of the rock, these heaves 
have nothing characteristic. The north and south lodes, of which some 
incline to the west and others to the east, appear to re-unite after obtaining 
some depth. The rock beds dip north-north-east. At the roof of the lode ih 
the upper part of the mine a shale is found, which is black and solid enough ' 
to sustain itself in a horizontal position sometimes for a space of ten yards. 

Chert, generally black, takes, in productive regions, a bluish tint, often 
very clear, and with a translucent ' appearance quite characteristic. This is 
known by the miners under the name of bearing durt. 

The blue chert is represented by beds of bluish schists, such as are met 
with in the cross course ; while the black is characterised by an argillaceous 
Limestone, perfectly black, and having crystalline veins impregnated with' 
liquid bitumen. The white chert is of a very pale grey-yellow. 

The ore from the cast and west lodes is almost exclusively a sparry 
carbonate of lime, containing veins of galena and blende. 

The spar is generally white, and formed of crystals pressed together in a 
confused mass. However, geodes are sometimes found containing crystals 
more clearly defined, not only of spar, but also of galena. They have been 
discovered at a depth of 10 or 12 feet, of foot in width and 5 feet in length, 
in the direction of the lode. Near the ore the spar takes the pale tint, much 
prized by miners, who call it bearing spar. In the north and south lodes the 
ore is still principally in the spar, but with a large proportion of yellow 
clay. This clay forms the bed of the lode, and often also the intermediate 
beds in the spar. Fragments detached from the sides are frequently found 
embedded in the white spar. 

The clay which abounds in the north and south lodes is also met with, but 
in less quantity, in the east and west lodes, the ore of which is poor. . 

Galena is, as at Holway, more earthy in the cross courses and more 
laminated in the east and west lodes. There is very little blende, and it is 
only met with in the east and west lodes. 

Carbonate of lead is found in considerable quantities in all the lodes, and 
some calamine, with this peculiarity, that the carbonate of lead lies princi- 
pally in the east and west lodes, and that the calamine seems altogether 
absent in the chert. , 

■ In a cross course of 20 inches, at a distance of 8 yards from a north and 
south, vein which bears the mineral, lead, copper pyrites, and blue and 
green carbonate of copper are found. 

. The direction of the main lode in the Maes-y-Safh mine iS'West ttorth, 
east 24* the west a string branch is also worked, f 


I 
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The vein inclines towards the north ; tolvards the west the inclination is 
75®, to the east it is not more than 50®— in 1,200 yards. The cross courses, 
north 7® west and south 7® east, which are not numerous, are completely 
barrehj and contain only carbonate of lime and clay : they bring’ into the 
mine an enormous quantity of water, ■which, in spite of an adit at a depth of 
100 yards, is very difficult to get rid of. 

The works have been pushed to a distance of 250 yards in the white 
Limestone, above which lies a certain thickness of Aberthaw lime. The beds 
tend towards the south-east ; they are covered to the east by Sandstone. At 
Maes-y-Safn, galena is found, and a little blende — ^which is considered a bad 
augury for the richness of the lode — which carries neither calamine nor fluor- 
spar. 

The lode is seen cropping out on the surface, causing a fault in the 
Limestone. The ancients have made very deep excavations at the foot of the 
escarpment which it has formed. The Sandstone advances through the 
Limestone chain to the south of Maes-y-Safn, about three-quarters of a mile, 
forming an elevated and almost barren plateau, which inclines a little east 
of south. It is in this region that the rich mines of Bwlly and Jamaica 
were discovered. 

Anglesea. — Having dealt with the rocks of this island in their relation to 
the mineral lodes, it only remains to direct attention to some conditions 
which are more closely related to the questions treated of in this chapter. 
Sir A. C. Ramsay* suggests that the alteration of the strata of Parys 
mountain was effected deep underground, probably under the influence of 
heqt and moisture, the altered strata having since been exposed by denuda- 
tion. The fracturing of the country by faults, he thinks, is of a much later 
date than this early metamorphism, and the cross faults and copper lodes of 
the mountain belong to that later period, but running, as the great original 
deposition of copper pyrites did, in the line of the strike of the slaty 
band between the hard rocky masses. He also thinks it is by no means 
certain that the ore may not have been introduced in solution into the strata, 
some of which helped to produce the metamorphism of the large hard rock 
band, and which seems to have impregnated the original sediment with an 
extra amount of silica. 

Mr. Henwoodf informs us that he found numerous examples of copper 
pyrites and vitreous "fcopper ore dispersed in irregular and unconnected masses, 
and in minute veins, through the Slate in Parys mountain. The termina- 
tion of these veins is abrupt ; they are lost without any intervention of joints 
or cross veins, and they reapper within the distance of a few fathoms. 

Isle of Man. — The principal mines of the Isle of Man are Laxey, Foxdale, 
and Brada Head. These lie in the Grawwacke formation, with the exception 
of the small-grained Granite, which exists at Foxdale. The direction of 
the vein at Laxey is west-south-west and east-nortlj-east, and at Brada Head 
there is but little deviation from that direction ; the inclination of the lead ^ 
lode at Laxey and Foxdale, with respect to the horison, is two yards in six. 

* “The Geology of North WalM." By Sir A. C. lUmttty, U-O., F.B-S, {“Memoir* of 
Geological Survey.” 1881,) , ' 

t The Metalliferotts I>qK»iU of Cof^iypiU tod Jpty 



At Lax^ mine the galena i$ veiy pure^ its specific gravi^ being; 
7*652. The Bishop of Llandaff states that the produce of silver was 20 CMt^ 
to the ton, but it has occasionally risen so high as 35 02. In coxtnec* 
tion with the galena, carbonate of lead and fibrOus carbonate of copper atje 
occasionally found. The walls of the vein are formed of a fibrous, silky 
Grauwacke, with lamellar crystals of calc-spar and pieces of bitterspath, the 
ifider or vein-stone being a breccia composed of grauwacke, quartz, bitter- 
spath, and brown blende. • 

At Foxdale the lead ore has a specific gravity of 6*095. The vein is filled;, 
with blue and white chalcedony, galena, and some iron pyrites. Sparry iron 
ore in large lamellar crystals of a dark colour is also found in the lode, the 
galena adhering to it ; grauwacke forms the south cheek or side of the vein. 

Brada Head gives a less pure variety of galena, its specific gravity being 
6*622 — the vein-stone or rider being a yellowish quartz, enclosing iron 
pyrites. 

Wolfram has been occasionally found in the Isle of Man, but rarely in any 
useful quantity. * ’ 

The name Ttnn-ioald, at St. John’s Chapel, has sometimes led to the idea 
that tin existed in the island. According to Dr. Berger, tinn-wald is a 
Danish word — tiny, a qourt of justice, and wald, fenced. Tb® court was hdld 
on an artificial Mount near the middle of the island. It will be curious to 
trace if any relation exists between this Mount and Crockem-Tor on 
Dartmoor, as both have been courts of justice for mining cases. 

The following statement has been obtained from Mr, Kitto of the Foxdale 
mines, than whom no one is better informed on the question of the Isle of 
Man mineral lodes : — 

“ I think I am quite right in saying that the general direciion of the north 
and south lodes is from 8® to 12^ east of north, with an eastern underlie of 
2 feet in the fathom. This refers to the Laxey, Snaefell, and Bradda lodes. 
The Ballacorki.sh lode is also north and south with a western underlie of two 
feet per fathom. 

“ In this district of Foxdale the principal lodes run 8® south of east, with 
a south underlie of 2 feet per fathom. We have traced them in our Fox- 
dale mines for over 3 miles in length, during which they have been 
intersected by several oblique veins, and also by at least three north and 
south veins, all of which have a western underlie of aboyt 2 feet. In our 
western mine, known as ‘ Beckwith's,’ the * Wardells,’ north and south, cross . 
the main east and west lodes; and two miles farther east, lodes known as 
‘Old Foxdale,’ ‘The Mayhies,’ north and south— and the ‘Flappy,’ north 
and south — cross the main or east and west lodes. All of those north and 
south lodes have yielded silver lead ore, but not in such quantities as the ■ 
east and west lodes. The ‘Cornelly ’ lodes, which are about one mile north 
from Foxdale, have the shme direction, viz. 8® south of east, but their dip or 
.underlie varies considerably, still it is south. ^ 

,“I need hardly say that in ‘Old Foxdale’ we are now permanently 
.^wn^in^to4he Granite, and we havei passed through a ‘fibor^ of Oranite at 
. (now Townshends}^ ^ fathoms fhick, but 'into 'the Slate 

agdin; bther min^ on the island are in uie ^ale. The depths of 
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the mines belonging to this company now at work are — Old Foxdale, 200 
fathoms below adit ; Mayhies, 84 fathoms below adit ; Townshends or 
Cornelly, 125 fathoms below adit; Great Laxey, 259 fathoms below adit; 
Snaefell is 1 30 fathoms from surface ; Bradda, 70 fathoms from surface ; 
Ballacorkish, 60 fathoms below adit. In the Great Laxey the main lode 
and some others of the north and south lodes underlie eastward. 

“ Personally, I do not like to see a north and south lode in the Isle of Man 
‘ carry “Its head ' to the west of north ; neither do I like an east and west lode 
to ‘ carry its head ’ to the north of east.” 

Ireland. — In the Limestones of the counties of Cork and Limerick, 
argcnttff.ronx galena, copper ore, blende, and iron pyrites are found. In the 
townland of Cloghatrida, which lies a little to the west of Stoneville, there is 
a lode which contains all those minerals in a gangue of calc-spar and rotten 
ferruginous Dolomite. The lode runs nearly east and west, and underlies north 
at 70°. In the line of the strike of this lode the same ores were found, and 
to the south-east of the railway a lode bearing about north 45° east. 

Near St. Crohan’s hermitage on the Coomakista ridge, between Lough 
Currane and Westcovc, in Kerry, a quartz vein was found bearing east 10® 
north underlying north-north-west at about 80°. This vein or lode was 
traced for a distance of nearly two miles, but it varies much in size and has 
not always the same underlie. Sir Richard Griffiths, in his list of Irish 
mines, names, as a locality for lead, a spot cast-north-east of Milltown. A 
lode was examined here having a dip to the south-south-east at about 60'*. 
In Ross Island a mine producing copper was worked; and Raspe, in 1761, 
reported on a lead mine in Cahernane Demesne, Killamey. 

Scotland. — ^Williams notices that mineral veins are liable in some 
districts in Scotland to be “ thrown off their level by slips. When a streek 
vein is thrown up or down, out of its ordinary course and level by one of 
the rake or slip veins, if the slip happens to be tolerably wide and to contain 
more or less of ore, or of other promising mineral soil, the miners will 
follow the rake vein up or down, whichever way it has thrown the streek, 
until they meet with it again, and then they will work one or both of them 
as they approve or appears worth while ; but on the contrary, if the slip or 
rake vein happens to be a close switch in that place, and thus the two sides 
are close and cemented together. In that case there is the more danger, as 
some of those slips which throw the strata and flat veins a great many 
fathoms up or down are so close and imperceptible that the flat veins may 
be lost without the utmost attention. . . . When the vein is cut off by the 
slip and thrown off its former level, the miners meet firm stone in the 
face instead of the new vein ; and when they touch this stone, if they 
are perfect in the history of the strata above and below these veins, and 
recognise the stone which meets them in the face, they can then make a 
near gfuess how far the vein is thrown off its formdr level. If it is a down 
slip, the vein will be cut off first above', but on the contrary, if it be an up 
slip, it will be cut off first below, and there will always be some small 
vestige, although it should be no more than a close loint, to show which 
way the ore is gone." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LAWS RELATINGr TO MINERAL DEPOSITS. 


The result of training — that is, of instructing men in a knowledge of such 
sciences as bear upon mining — is very strikingly exemplified in the number 
of Saxon philosophers, and miners, from whom we have derived most of our 
theories — perhaps it would be safer to call them hypotheses — which relate to 
the formation of veins or lodes. Werner says : Agricola, Rosier, Henkel, 
Hoffman, Oppel, Charpentier, and' Trebra have furnished all the information 
we possess on the subject. Nor is<his surprising, when we reflect that it is 
chiefly the philosophers and miners of Saxony who have formed the art of 
mining into a distinct branch of science, and who have carried their researches 
on this subject to the greatest length, and created some of the accessory 
sciences, — as the chemistry of smelting ores and subterranean geometry." 

Becher, who wrote in 1 669, ascribes the formation of metals and minerals 
to certain subterranean vapours which, arising from the bowels of the Earth 
and penetrating the veins, produce a peculiar change.* 

Balthasar Rosier, who was mine-master at Altenburg, died in 1673. 
was not until 1700 that, at Dresdeft, his ‘‘Speculum Metallurgiae Politis- 
simum," folio, was published, promulgating views which were to some 
extent adopted by Werner. 

Stahl, the German chemist — one of the most remarkable of men — followed 
Becher in many respects. He concludes, however, by setting aside Becher's 
theory, and considers veins, as well as the substances of which they are 
composed, as having been formed at the same time with the Earth itself, 
and, of course, as being of the same age with the rocks in Which they occur.t 

Henkel attributes the formation of the contents of veins to a peculiar 
exhalation produced and engendered by a fermentation, supposed by him to 
take place in the interior of rocks. The basis of each metal and mineral he 
supposes to exist already in the substance of the rock, and that by a peculiar 
process of nature it is matured and converted into metal. Henkel clings to 
a few of the alchemical hypotheses: for example, he speaks of “subtile 
earths ; " again, of mercurial, arsenical, and sulphureous parts. J 

Hoffman, born at Leipsic in was appointed Assessor to the Council 
of Mines at Freyberg,^ and after Henkel's death he delivered lectures on 
Mining. Eventually he obtained the rank of commissioner of mines, and 

• jQh. Joacliim Becheri, ** Physica Subterranea.” Lipsix- ; 1 703. The first editioa ww published at 
in 1669. 

t 1^. $tahlii, Specimen Beeberianum.’* 8vo. Lipsiao: 1703. 

Henkel’s f^Pyiitologia; or, Histoiy of Pyri^ Lcipsic; 17^5^ And “Medicorum 
Cl^iconnn.!* 1727^ v 
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soon afterwards he took charge of the mines of tiie King of Naples. Hothnan 
supposed veins to have been formed in the fissures of rocks, which were 
gradually filled in by the separation of mineral matter firom the waters 
flowing through them.* 

Zimmermann was a pupil of Henkel's, and chief commissioner of 
mines. He says : “ Minerals are undoubtedly formed in the rock, but daily 
experience shows that the rock is not of itself capable of forming a metal, for 
were the mineralising principle capable of converting it into a mineral we 
should find whole mountains which had undergone this change; but this 
change we only meet with in some parts, which follow certain directions, and 
being thus transformed, constitute veins. The veins, when they have not 
suffered the entire change, or when they do not contain perfect minerals, are 
still of a difierent nature from the rest of the rock. An attentive examination 
will show that they are of a decomposed and friable nature, appearing to have 
a tendency to return to their natural earthy state; from which we may conclude 
that the veins were in reality originally the same as the rock, but that the 
texture had been altered and degbmposed by some particular saline substance 
which, penetrating the rents and fissures,* had rendered them fit to be trans- 
formed into minerals. In this way saline substances prepare and render the 
earthy matters capable of being converted into the matrix of minerals. These 
same saline substances also assist in the formation of metals. To this we 
cannot withhold our assent, if we admit, what experience teaches, that all 
minerals are mixed bodies, consisting of a metal, an earth, and an acid." f 

Von Oppel was Captain-General of the mines of Saxony. In his “ Subter- 
ranean Geometry," published at Dresden in 1749, he writes": — 

“By a veni is understood an empty ^fissure or gap in a rock. Vents are 
generally narrow, mere cracks in the rock. 

“A vein is a fissure extending a great way through a rock, which it cuts 
and divides. It is filled with materials different from the rock. Fissures 
and veins do not run in the direction of strata of the rock, they traverse and 
intersect them. 

“ A is a mineral deposit, the nature of which differs from the other beds 
and layers of the same mountain. It has the same direction as the strata of 
the mountain.” J 

Von Oppel admits to the full that veins voere formerly fissures open in their 
superior parts. 

Werner quotes with approval the following passage from Von Oppel's 
essay on the “ Working of Mines " : — 

“The natural structure of the globe seems to show us that, after the 
formation of the primitive and principal secondary mountains, they had 
suffered great desiccation and been exposed to violent shocks. In conse-, 
quence of these changes the rocks and mountains, which formerly composed 
one continuous mass, were split asunder. Whilst this took place, it might, 
easily happen that one of thie rocks slipped from the o.ther without ceasing to 

* Jo. Georg, Hofimanni,' « Dissertatia de Matricibns MetaUouiOU'^ ' 4t4. Idpste; 1738. 

t Carl. Fred. Zimmennann, •' Oheraachais^e Berga&adajaia."’ ' Lidpaifi : 1-749.. 

t “Anleitung zwr Markscheide knntt iiacb im«a ait&ui. nunmn uod aiufibiiiig kisraliclt 
entwoifen.” 410.. Dreadent 1749.-. , ' - •• , '{/t 
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touch it, or these parts be separated each other, leaving between 
them open spaces, which were afterwards filled up, in part at least, wldk' 
different mineral subst2ittces. The grenter part of these grand events belong 
to that part of subterranean natural history which can only be elucidated by 
a consideration of the facts which the Earth presents to our view, for all 
these great revolutions took place at a period long before the globe became 
habitable to the human species. But whether fissures and veins were actually 
formed in the manner we have described or not, it is no less true that this 
manner of representing their mode of formation and the relative situation 
which they bear to one another in the mountain is the most simple way of 
accounting for them. It explains the uniform law of their formation both in 
a general and more particular manner, and consequently we shall admit it 
as the real one. This h3rpothesis would be still more satisfactory to the 
naturalist, if it were equally easy for him to conceive how a new mineral 
substance could be formed in these fissures, of a nature different from the 
rocks in which the veins occur. 

“A or interruption of the continuity of a rock, when it intersects the 
strata, is named a fissure (gangkluft).'* 

Werner then remarks that the direction and position of veins may 
differ more or less from that of the beds of the rock in which they occur. 
He discusses the problem that mineral substances are of a different nature 
from those of which the mountain in which they occur is formed. 

We find him again treating of the same subject. In continuation he says 

“ It is difficult to conceive how rents and openings of considerable size 
can be produced ’without some portion of the adjoining rock suffering 
such a strain as would form lateral chinks, so that the principal rent should 
terminate in several smaller ones. When these smaller rents are filled with 
the same matter as the principal vein, they are said to be branches of the 
principal vein. In this case the vein is said to ramify or divide into 
branches. The portion of rock contained between these branches is for the 
most part of a wedge shape ; in such cases the included mass is called a 
wedge.' When the branches run for any length in the same direction with 
the main trunk they are called accompanying branches. 

“ It sometimes happens that when a vein is formed in a stratified moun- 
tain, the vein not only traverses, but also deranges a stratum ; that is to 
say, one of the two parts of the intersected stratum changes its position, 
being elevated or depressed in relation to the other strata. In this case the 
strata are said to have shifted ; the vein which produces this effect is called 
(wechsel) shifter y 

Werner calls this a “luminous, instructive, and satisfactory view;*’ and 
h© concludes his remarks on Von Oppel by quoting the following geognostic 
observations, which, he says, “ are extremely interesting- and useful in 
practice”: — 

.“In the hollows and valleys of mountains of a moderate height the veins 
lot the most part follow the direction of the valleys. 

' ^*When a vein has been cut or deranged by a visible rent it is again, 
^fl^et Wth in, following the direction of this last, on the suppotStion that when 
t$e-paits,bf .a.vein ate thus cttt they are mostly separated-firpin,^^ other."# 
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Werner then gives the names of Lazarus Erkem and Hodestin Feachsen, 
who have written useful works on the chemistry of the subject and on assay- 
ing, and Gellert, who has written a treatise on the same subject. Lower 
Saxony has produced Cramer, and Sweden Scheffer and Bergman and the 
Aulic counsellor Gmelin, who have treated the same question very learnedly. 

He remarks: “The science of subterranean geometry was formed by 
Agricola, Rosier, Weidler, and Baier successively; but brought to per- 
fectioi^ by Oppcl, Kdstnor, and Sheidhauer. The most recent work on 
subterranean geometry is that of Professor Lempe.” 

Lehmann expresses his opinion that renfs are open fissures, and vetm are 
fissures filled in. lie says the veins which wo find in mines appear to be 
only the branches and shoots of an immense trunk, which is placed at a pro- 
digious depth in the bowels of the earth ; but in consequence of its great 
depth we have not yet been able to reach the trunk. The large veins are 
the principal branches, and the slender ones its inferior twigs.* After this 
Lehmann need not be quoted any further. 

Wallerius, who wrote in ijCS, had a very imperfect idea of the nature of 
mineral veins.f 

Delius published in 1770 a short treatise on rocks and veins. He con- 
siders veins to be rents formed by the drying of the rocks, which have since 
been filled up. His ideas are mainly borrowed from Agricola, f 

Bergman, in his “ Physical Geography,” merely says miners apply the 
name of vein to rents that are filled up, and consequently are shut — the words 
kluft and schial express nearly the same thing ; but what is called irum is 
a small rent quite shut, whose walls converging form a wSdge.ij 

Von Charpentier published in 1773 his “ Mineralogical Geography of 
Saxony.” He objects very strongly to the theory which considers veins to 
have been rents which have been filled up by mineral substances.|| 

Pryce, in 1778,11 speaks of lodes as fissures in rocks occasioned by so many 
shocks and subsidences, adding “ that the strata were not unfooted, shaken, 
or brought to fall once only, or twice, but several times. He observes also 
that mechanical effects are produced by cross courses : “ Because cross gossans 
or cross Jlukans run through all veins of opposite directions, without the least 
interruption from them, it seems reasonable to conclude that the east and 
west veins were antecedent to the cross veins.” 

Baumer,** counsellor of mines, Leipsic, 1799, remarks: “Veins differ from 
the strata in which they occur both with respect to their form and sub- 
stance. Their formation is posterior to the rock. It appears from many 
observations that they have been formed under the ancient sea, for their 
upper extremity is often covered with several beds of schistus ; and in 

• D. Job. GotU. Lehmann’s “ Abbandlong von den Metalmflttern und der Eizeugnng dci mefalle.’’ 
8vo. Berlin : 1753. . 

t Job. Gollsch. Wallerii, “Elementa Metallurgla Speciatini Chemica.” Holmise: 1768. And 
“ De venis Metallicis.’’ ' 

t “ Abbandlung von den Unpmnge der Gebirge und der darinne befindljchen Eraadem, oder der 
**E*nanten Gauge und Kliifte ; ingleichen von der verercung der Metalle und insondereit des Goldes.” 
Edited by Professor Schreibar. 

§ Sir Torbem Bergman’s “PhysicalischeBeschreibung der Efdkugel.” Greiswald: 1791. 

I Further illustrated in his “ Beobachtungea liber die LagctsKdle der Erze.” l.eipzig : 1799, . 

IT “ Mineralogia Cornubiensis,” p. 82. 

•• Jo. Gufl. Baumer, “FondamentaGeograpliiajetHydrogn#S(i9,Sitbtenine!e.’’ 8 to. Qiestte: 1779. 
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cavities in the substance of the vein we frequently meet with marine 
animals in a petrified state." 

Gerhard, in his Essay,* supposes veins tq have been originally rents in 
mountains which were afterwards filled up with mineral substances. Many 
causes may have led to this. Minerals, he supposes, may have originally 
existed in the rocks, and that they had been carried in a fluid state into 
the fissures, &c., where we now find them. 

Von Trebra is quoted by Werner, but as he deals with putrefaction and 
fermentation^ as causes of mineral formations, we need only refer thus 
briefly to him. 

Lieutenant Lasius,t in his work on Mountains, considers veins as rents 
in the rocks, which have been filled in by water. He thinks nature has 
given “minute metallic seeds,” which by water have in one place been 
converted into lead, in another into silver, or any of the metals or semi- 
metals. 

In 1791, Abraham Gottlob Wemer, professor of mineralogy at Freyberg, 
published his “New Theory of the Formation of Veins, with its Application 
to the Art of working Mines.” This was translated into English in 1809 
by Charles Anderson, M.D. His theory of mineral veins has claimed 
the attention of the thinking miners and men of science. Being a Counsellor 
of the Mines of Saxony and Professor of Mineralogy, he had remarkable 
opportunities for the examination of lodes, and the art of working mines at 
Freyberg. He was evidently a man whose powers of observation were of 
the highest character, and whose reflective faculties had been trained in a 
truly philosophical* school. It therefore becomes necessary to give more 
than ordinary attention to his “ New Theory of Veins." 

In the commencement of his elucidation of his so-called “ New Theor3’," 
Wemer quotes, after a brief allusion to some classic authors. Agricola, 
who, in his “ De Ortu et Causis Subterraneorum," says the rents and fissures 
in which veins are found he supposes to have been formed partly af the 
same time with the rocks themselves, and partly afterwards by the waters 
penetrating them. 

He then refers to Balthasar Rasler (Rosier). In his “ Speculum Metal- 
lurgiae ” he writes : “ A fissure is a chink or gap which cuts and divides 
the rock, and is like the crack in a vessel which allows water to flow through 
it. Some of these fissures are long and wide, others short and narrow. What 
constitutes the vein itself, and what it contains enclosed within it and forms 
its principal part, is either the materials in which the mineral is found, 

or metallic matter, or a kind of clay, quartz, spar, &c The rock 

sometimes contains druses ; these are hollow cavities of a round or oblong 
form and different sizes, which are commonly found in veins. Sometimes 
the veins are full of these cavities, when they are said to be opeti.. A vein 
is said to be shut when it is quite filled up either with stony or metallic 
, matter. The druses are often filled up with clay or other matter. In that 
case the vein is said to be closed, although it contains druses." 

* Cart Ala;a)ian Gerbard’s « Venwch ciaar gesebiebte des Mineral-Reidi.” Berlin : 1781. 

, t GeonwfOttO Sigianond Lasins, “ Beobaebtungen dber die Harzgelurgfe, aU ein Beitrag zur 
Mincnac)gi»^.;^^il(Biide.” Honoverf 1797. 
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The *‘New Theory" starts by giving definitions to two forms of mineral 
deposits^ Veins and Stockwerke. 

Veins are rents which have been formed in mountains, and have been 
afterwards filled up by mineral matter more or less of the nature of the rocks. 
The Swedish mineralogists give the name of gangar to mineral repositories 
in general. Veins properly so called they name skioelard (consult Wallerii 
Elementa Metallurgi® "). 

Stockwerke is a part of a rock of a greater or less extent, which is 
penetrated and crossed in all directions by an almost innumerable quantity 
of small veins. 

True veins are thought to be originally, and of necessity, rents open in 
their upper parts, which have been afterwards filled up front above. With the 
causes producing those rents, after what has been already said, we need 
not embarrass the reader. 

Werner supposes the Slate and Sandstone rocks to have been produced by 
precipitation, or in the humid way. If we understand him correctly, he 
believed that the older rocks were subjected to the influences of air and water, 
and thus disintegrated to an immense extent. 

As the matter which was held suspended in the water, then flowing over 
the surface, was gradually deposited — ^precipitated — on the igneous and 
other rocks of an older age, these old rocks might have been fissured in the 
process of cooling or drying. Then the mud of the waters would have filled 
those fissures, and, as Werner thinks, “ furnished and produced " the 
substance of the veins. 

Veins have been produced at very different times, and the relative age of 
2ach can be easily assigned, thus — 

{a.) Every vein which intersects’ another is newer than the vein 
traversed. **T\xq oldest vein is traversed by all those that are of a 
posterior formation, and the newer veins always cross those that are 
older. 

Werner's own expression is : “ By the crossing and intersecting of veins 
;he antiquity or relative age of each can be easily assigned. Every vein 
which intersects another is newer than the one traversed, and is of later 
ibrmation than all those which it traverses. This crossing of veins is 
if great importance^, and deserves to be kept in remembrance by all who 
wish to become acquainted with the study of veins ; yet, till lately, it has 
ilways escaped the observation of mineralogists.” 

Sopwith, quoting some “ highly intelligent miners ” in opposition to this 
theory, says : “ Cross veins I suppose to be fissures which were first formed, 
and this easily accounts for the shifting of the east and west veins by suppos- 
ing the force which created these second veins not strong enough to carry 
them directly through the cross vein, biit yet sufficient to continue the fissure 
in the next weakest place. The Wernerian system seems absurd, because if 
the east and west veins were first formed it would require the whole stratft 
to be shifted along with them, which alone would carry them off their point j 
besides which, while one vein is carried off its point northward, another lying 
near it is removed southward, whereas if*a dopgi^ihal shift of the a^ata, 
ocemred at the formation Of cross y^' ali the other wottlif 
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be removed in one direction. Nor/* says Sdpwith, ^ is this general inl^ of^v 
Cross veins intersecting east and west veins without exception^ as Scale^^ 
bum cross vein at Nentheadj in Alston Moor, is carried eighty feet off ito 
f)oint.by an east and west vein." 

Werner visited the mines of Cornwall with Mr. Came, who wasi there- 
fore, led to a general acceptance of his hypothesis in the following words:— 
When two veins cross, one of them, without suffering any derangement or 
interruption, traverses the other ; this^ last is interrupted and cut across 
through its whole thickness by the former. The first of these is said to 
traverse the other, and the latter to be traversed by the former. The vein 
which crosses another is of newer, whilst the last is of an older formation." 

{b,) The middle fart of veins is commonly of later formation than that 
portion which is nearer their walls^ and what we find in 
fart of a vein is newer than what we meet with in the lower part. 

[c}j In a specimen composed of different minerals the sufer-^tmfosed 
fortio7i is always of a newer formation than that on which it rests. 

Werner, in defining mineral veins^ follows Rosier very closely. “The 
cavities which veins now occupy are, he says, ore rents which have been 
formed in the rocks ; these cavities were at first fissures, gaps, and rents, of 
various sizes, with openings in their upper parts." In support of this theory 
he brings forward nine proofs, which are as follows : — 

1. _aWhen the mass of materials of which the rocks were formed 
by precipitation in the humid way, and which was at first soft and movable, 
began to sink and dry, fissures must of necessity have been formed, chiefly 
in those places ^viiere mountain chains and high land existed." 

2. —“ Rents and fissures are still forming from time to time in mountains, 
which have a close resemblance to those spaces now occupied by veins. The 
fissures are formed mostly in rainy seasons, or by earthquakes. 

3. — “Veins, in respect of their form, situation, and position, bear a strong 
resemblance to rents and fissures which are formed in rocks and in the Rarth ; 
that is to say, both have the same tabular figure, and the deviations which 
they make from their general direction are few in number and very incon- 
siderable," 

4. — “No one can doubt that the small objlong cavities (gang-kliifte) 
which are found in great abundance in rocks are in reality small rents 
or chinks. Now there exists an uninterrupted chain, from the narrowest 
fissure to the greatest vein, so that it is impossible to draw a line of distfne- 
tion between what is actually to be considered as a true rent or fissure and 
that which is a vein without being a fissure. We sometimes meet with 
a small vein which does not exceed the thickness of a straw completely, 
filled with mineral matter; and at other times we find rents of three or four 


inches wide, which are perfectly empty." 

Are not druses^ and the small crystals which line their walls only , 
O^ain parts of a vein which have not yet been filled up, and consequently 
^0 rexnains of the space in which the vein has been formed ? 

A consideration of the materials of which many veins are composed 
06 incontestable a mannw that veins were <^ginaUy empty 
^ remain on^the subject., 
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, filled with rolled matter, or water-borne stones ; fragments of adjacent rocks 
are often found in the middle of the vein ; debris of the substance of a vein 
is sometimes found in considerable quantities in the same vein ; the occur-' 
rence of petrifaction in veins — rock-salt and coal substances of very recent 
formation are found in veins — the occurrence of materials of mountain rocks 
in veins — all these go to show that they were originally open fissures.” 

7. — “The mode assigned for the formation of the spaces now occupied by 
veins is still further demonstrated by the relation which veins have to one 
another : as their intersecting one another, their shifting one another, their 
splitting one another into branches, their joining and accompanying one 
another, their cutting off one another. All these peculiarities are produced 
by the effects of a new fissure upon one that is older.” 

8. — “ The relation which veins bear to the rocks and beds in which they 
occur, or the manner in which they are found in them, proves still further 
that they have been fissures.” 

9. — “ If we examine with attention the interior structure of veins that are 
composed of different kinds of minerals we perceive them to have been 
originally open fissures which kave been afterwards filled by degrees. Such 
veins are composed of beds arranged in a direction parallel to their sides ; 
their crystallizations show these beds to have been deposited successively on 
each other, and that those next the wall have been first formed.” 

C. Bernhard Cotta is one of the most celebrated of the German geologists 
who have seriously dealt with the subject of the formation of ore-veins.* 
Professor Cotta’s memoir is usually thought to be one of the completest 
expositions of the hypothesis with which it deals. It appears desirable 
that a somewhat careful abstract of this contribution to science should be 
placed before the readers. 

The observed relations between crystalline and eruptive rocks and metal- 
liferous deposits have been already dealt with. It is nearly a constant fact 
that all metalliferous deposits are always found connected with those geolo- 
gical formations and those intrusive, rocks which are generally referred to 
igneous action. The first difficulty with which Cotta grappled is in the 
endeavour to answer the question, Whence are the metalliferous contents ot 
mineral veins derived ? 

Three views have been adopted by different schools. One argues the ore 
deposits have been derived from above ; another insists upon it that all 
* metalliferous matter has been derived from some subterranean source — some 
suppose by the agency of, hot springs, others think by vapour jets charged 
with metallic matter — while others would refer them directly to igneous 
action, such as produces Granite veins and Elvan courses, &c. * 

Professor Cotta leans to the hypothesis that these deposits are produced 
by segregation from the enclosing rock. This hypothesis— theory it is not — 
deserves the closest consideration, and strong evidence can be brought 
forward in support of it. It does not, however, account for the original 


• “nangstudien,”vol. i. p. 8j. ByC. Bernhard Cotta, Profestior of Geognosy at the Mining Academy ■ 
ofFreyberg. The works of C, Bernhard Cotta range from 1833 to iSyy. His book on Minetm Deposits .. 
was published in Freyberg in 1855. This work, “Die Lehre von den EnlagenhUten,” has been ttw* 
^ted into English by F|re£tick Prime, and pi^lahed in Hew Yoik in iSjo. , ; , 
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source of the metals — ^by what ageftcy or physical power were the metals 
introduced into the rocks from which they are supposed to be derived. It 
fails to explain the abundant distribution 6f the metallic ores in one dis- 
trict — for example, Cornwall — while in other districts, in the same character 
of rock — in Leicestershire, for instance — they are absent. 

Metallic ores generally occur in veins which take a given direction and 
are of a definite size, the direction being in man)’’ districts associated with 
characteristic ores. But the direction of mineral lodes does not in separate 
districts give rise to the same kinds of deposit. Metallic deposits again are 
not always found in veins ; they often occur in beds, in nodules, and in 
“ stocks" irregular and indefinite masses. With the veins of Granite, or 
Elvan, or Greenstone we have no concern ; the veins producing the useful 
metals — and these are generally fissured veins — are the only ones with which 
we have to deal. 

The formation of mineral veins is intimately connected with the forma- 
tion, or metamorphism of certain rocks, and is a certain effect of special 
geological causes. Particular species of orcSs^are found in veins with very 
varied combinations and under very diverse circumstances. With the 
exception of iron-stone, mineral veins are universally found in the older 
rocks, more especially in crystalline schists, in the eruptive and grauwacke 
formations, but rarely in the newer sedimentary rocks ; their occurrence is 
equally rare in trachytic, basaltic, or phonolitic rocks. It is not supposed 
that the massive rocks are the original bearers of the contents of ore-veins. 
Many metalliferous deposits are undoubtedly due to segregation, but it 
completely fails tor account for the abundant distribution of the metallic 
ores in some districts, while in others, in the same class of rocks, there are 
no ore-veins or deposits to be found. The theory of metallic ores from 
beneath has been suggested by many, but this too is met with contradictions 
on every side. The near relation between the crystalline and eruptive rocks 
and metalliferous deposits is universally believed in, because universally- 
observed, although even here are exceptions ; but it has never been accounted 
for in anything like a satisfactory manner. Metallic ores occur in abundance 
in veins of a definite size and direction*; the direction being constantly asso- 
ciated in certain districts with characteristic ores. Cotta holds that metals 
originate below out of the eruptive rocks, which, accepting the theory of gradual 
refrigeration, are assumed to form portions of the original fluid nucleus. 
There is objection to this, for although metallic ores are generally found in 
connection with eruptive rocks, particularly near their junction, they seldom 
occur in any quantity in them ; and in cases where they have been so found 
they are only rich near the surface, and the ore totally fails on sinking deeper 
into the crystalline rocks. One would naturally think that if the ore came 
from below it would be richer the deeper we penetrated the Earth’s crust, but 
the result of Cornish mining proves this to be incorrect, for in Granite the 
or© generally becomes poorer the deeper the miner works. Cotta meets this 
objection by saying that ore should only be sought where a rapid cooling of the 
eruptive mass has occurred, and as this rapid cooling is found to have.occurred 
in veb^^masses, such as porphyry or Elvan, and in small “ s^ock masses," 
or and edge surface of the larger masses, his theory so far^ 
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holds good, for it is in just such positions that the dr^deposits are most 
abundant. 

The contents of the vein varies with its direction; this, he says, is 
“ nothing else than the products of unequal stadii of cooling of one and the 
same vein-forming process.” The upheaval of the Earth’s crust must have 
produced fissures in nearly parallel groups in the same locality at the same 
time ; these, one can imagine, would be filled with such minerals as were 
passing in solution from the eruptive rock through the veins, and were 
capalllc of being precipitated, at the then state of the temperature and 
pressure. If we suppose a subsequent change in the direction of the ele- 
vating force, we should then have a new set of parallel fissures, but with a 
different direction. These would in their turn become filled with such 
minerals as .were then in circulation through the vein region, and were 
capable of being deposited at the temperature existing at that period. We 
may imagine a long lapse of time between the two fissure groups, then one 
might suppose there would be a great alteration in temperature, and another 
mineral would be deposited ; although it might perhaps have been flowing 
in solution at the time of the' first upheaval it could not be deposited, the 
higher temperature having kept it in a state of solution. The older ores are 
not found in the newer fissures for the like reason, the temperature had 
gradually become too low to enable the circulating fluid to hold them in 
solution. There is a strong analogy found to exist between the relative age 
and general characteristics of veins in countries widely apart, due to the 
analogous consequences of local eruptions. Cotta found in the Freyberg veins . 
proofs of his general theory; the older veins are generally massive, while the 
newer ones are always banded or layer-like in form. It is possible that the 
newer veins were formed by mjiltration, but that theory would not hold good 
for all' ore- veins; tin ore is found in some places where it may be due to 
infiltration, but in others this would appear to be an impossible origin. 

Fournet generally follows Werner in his hypotheses, but he differs from 
him as to the extreme regularity which is sometimes noticed in veins; 
and remarks: “When, for example, the veins contain fragments of the 
adjacent rock imbedded in their mass, the ore in preference attaches itself 
around them, enveloping them in a bed of greater or less thickness." ^ He 
notices that this fact is frequent in the mines of the Hartz, whence the sul- 
phide of lead obtains the name of ringertz, or ring ore ; but states, however, 
that the veins of Pontgibaud give evidence of successive openings. 

M. Albert Louis Necker read, in 1833, before the Geological Society 
of London, a paper on Metalliferous Deposits, of which the following is 
a carefully made abstracLt 

The doctrine of the sublimation of the metalliferous contents of veins 
from igneous matter occurred to the author twelve years before from observing 
the deposition of specular iron on the cooled lat^al edges of a sfream of 
lava flowing down the side of Vesuvius, and be was induced from that cir- 

* “ £tud<« sur les DdpdU li^talliftze*.” , , 

t M. Albert Louis Necker, <» An Attempt to bring nnder Geological Law the P^Upn (rf 

Metidliferous Dmosits with regard to the Rode Fpnnations ofialiichr the Ckust of . the Earth iawnpra. 

, (“Ttanaactions Of the Gedopcal Society ofl^dpai** . Second Scries, »ol. UL p. 4^ 
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cumstance to institute a series of inquiries. In further prosecution of Which i 
he proposes in the memoir the following questions : — ^ _ 

I Is there near each of the known metalliferous deposits any unstratined 
rock?. 

2. — If none is to be found in the immediate vicinity of such deposits, is 
there no evidence, derived from the geological constitution of the district, 
which would lead to the belief that an unstratihed rock may extend under 
the metalliferous district, and at no great distance from the surfacq of the 
country ? 

3. — Do metalliferous deposits exist entirely disconnected from unstratined 
rock? 

With respect to the first of these questions the author endeavours to 
show — by copious references to works on England, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, 
France, Germany, Hungary, the Southern Alps, Russia, and the northern 
shore of the Black Sea — that the great mining districts of all these countries 
are immediately connected with unstratified rocks, and in further support 
of this solution of the first question/ he mentions the metalliferous porphyries 
of Mexico and the auriferous Granites of the Orinoco, but he observes that 
his knowledge of the mining countries of South America is not sufficient to 
enable him to state their general geological connections.* 

With reference to the second question, the probable associa.tions of 
metallic veins with unstratified rocks — though the latter are not visible in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the former— the author gives a section pf 
the country between Valorsine and Servoz, and points out the probable 
extension of the"' Granite of Valorsine under the Arguelles Rouges and 
Breven — composed of protogine, chlorite, and talcose schists to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the mines of Servoz, which are situated in the latter forma- 
tion. He also refers to the metallic deposits of Wanlock Head, the Lead 
Hills, and of Northumberland, and to several districts in Europe, all of which 
occur in districts where unstratified rocks are known to exist, ^ It will be 
seen, by referring to the chapter devoted to rocks, that the mines in Scotland 
and Northumberland do occur in stratified rocks, but they are frequently 
penetrated by rocks of igneous origin, and consequently unstratified. 

In reply to the third question, the author enumerates the mines of the 
Netherlands, the copper slate of Mansfield and 'Ihuringia, &c. &c., the 
veins of |alena in the Inferior Oolite near Frome, in the Magnesian 
Limestone of Durham, and the Mountain Limestone generally. 

The author next gives, as an illustration, a sketch of several countries 
and of the western part of England. Ho sho^s that metallic deposits 
are fotallv wanting in the district extending from the foot of the Alps 
-across the valley of Lake Leman, the Jura chain, and the plains of Franche 
Comte and Burgundy, and in the Oolitic and tertiary formations of the 
north-west of France. He also state^which has been previously pointed 

out ^that in the tertiary and secondary formations of England, as far ae 

Devonshire, there are no metalliferous deposits, but that as soon as the 
ttQ9^4tiQed rocks recommence metallic veins reappear* ^ 

ihB Commll and the Devonian rocks must 

■i' 10^1^ cottsideted asjessantiaSy mctalliferons rocks. ^ 
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Lastly, M. Necker states, that ores are more abimdant in Granite, certain 
Porphyries, Syenites, Amygdaloids, and Trap — which he calls underlying 
unstratified rocks — than in the newer Dolorites, Porphyrites, and the true 
volcanic formations, which he distinguishes by the term of “underlying 
stratified rocks ; " and he alludes to the assistance which the practical miner 
would derive from attending to this distinction, as well as to the connection 
of igneous with metalliferous formations. 

Mr. W. Fox, of Falmouth, who had, for a considerable portion of his 
long and well-spent life, directed his attention to the subterranean phenomena 
— which he had the best possible opportunity of studying — in the Cornish 
mines — published an elaborate paper on mineral veins.* This memoir is 
of so high a character, it shows in every part so fully the operation of the 
mind of the philosopher, that it is to be regretted we are not enabled to 
reproduce it. Compelled, however, by the extent of the subject and the 
limits of space, we must confine attention to the “ Recapitulation." It may 
be allowable to state that all the leading points of the inquiry are very 
clearly enunciated in it. 

Mr. Fox thus summarises his views : — 

“ I. — ^That, admitting the origin of mineral veins to have been derived 
from fissures in the Earth, there is reason to believe that the latter may have 
been produced by different causes, and at various intervals ; also that many 
of them have been enlarged from time to time. 

“ 2. — That the accumulation of mineral deposits in such fissures has 
been likewise progressive, and that the evidences afforded by the resem- 
blance of the vein-stones to the several enclosing rocks,' and the arrange- 
ment and subdivisions of the contents of veins, are decidedly in favour of 
both these conclusions, independently of other arguments based on mechanical 
principles. 

“3. — ^That the phenomena of veins seem to indicate that many of the 
fissures penetrate to a great depth, and into regions of very high tem- 
perature; and that, consequently,- the water which they contained must 
have circulated upwards, and downwards, with greater or less rapidity. 

“ 4. — That since the solvent power of water seems to increase in some 
ratio to the augmentation of its temperature, it is obvious that it would tend 
to dissolve some substances at a great depth, which it would deposit more 
or less in the course of its ascent through cooler portions of water ; and also 
in consequence of its partial evaporation on reaching the surface. 

“ 5. — That a part of the earthy contents of veins, and more especially 
silica or quartz, was apparently accumulated in this manner, and usually 
combined more or less with matter otherwise deposited. 

“ 6. — ^That rocks, clay, &c., containing different saline solutions and 
metalliferous substances, in contact with water, charged in many instances 
with other salts, were calculated to produce electrical action ; and that this 
action was probably much increased by the circulation of the water and 
differences of temperature ; but more particularly by the existence of com- 
pressed and heated water, metallic bodies, &c., at or near the bottom of the 
fissures. 

* “ Transactions of the Royal Comira]lP^yt«d>nk.Sodety,”voLi^ 
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7.— That, since the water in the fissures containing metallic or Earthy 
Scilts was a conductor of electricity, especially when heated, and in a very 
superior degree to the rocks themselves, it is evident that, in conformity 
with the laws of electro-magnetism, the currents of electricity would, if not 
otherwise controlled, pass towards the west, through such fissures as were 
most nearly at right angles to the magnetic meridian at the time. 

‘^8. — ^That the more soluble metallic and earthy salts may have been 
decomposed by the agency of such electric currents, and the basfes been 
thereby determined in most instances towards the electro-negative pole, or 
rock ; that tin, however, under these circumstances is only partly deposited 
at the electro-negative pole, and partly at the electro-positive pole, in the 
state of a peroxide ; and that the properties of this metal seem to bear on 
its positions in the lodes; and especially to explain why copper is sometimes 
found with it, and sometimes distinctly separated from it. 

*‘9. — ^ITiat the position of one rock with respect to another, or to a series 
of other rocks, may, as well as -their relative saline or metallic contents, 
temperature, &c., have Jiad a decided influence on the deposition of minerals 
on them by electrical agency, so that a given rock may have been electro^ 
posutve in one situation, and clectro^negative in another, in regard to other 
neighbouring rocks, as this is quite consistent with voltaic phenomena. 

10. — ^That the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen and the tendency of 
some metals when in solution to absorb oxygen, and become insoluble, may 
in many instances have interfered with the regular arrangement of the 
metals, such as electricity would have effected, and that hence many 
anomalies may have arisen, especially in relation to tin. 

<< II. — ^That the electrical reaction of the different metalliferous bodies 
and of masses of ore on each other, after their deposition in the fissures, 
may have corrected such anomalies, in some instances, and that they may 
have given rise to them in others, by changing the direction of the electric 
currents, and thus modifying the relative positions of the deposits ; and that 
the pseudomorphous crystals of various descriptions, as well as other 
phenomena observable in mines, fully prove that some such secondary action 
must have taken place. 

12. — That cross veins may have been filled mechanically or by the 
decomposition of silica from a state of solution, or by both these* means, 
and that the striated and radiated structure of quartz may be owing ter the 
tendency of electricity under ordinary circumstances, to pass transversely 
rather than longitudinally, through north and south veins. 

“ 13.— That, assuming the proofs of the progressive opening and filling 
of lodes and cross veins to be admitted, it seems to follow that many inter- 
sections niay have been caused by the more ready accumulation of clay and 
other mechanical matter, and even of silica Irom its solution, than of the 
more slowly formed metalliferous or crystalline deposits. 

14,— That the frequent occurrence of a mass of ore in that part of 
a lode which is intersected by a cross vein, and also of small branched of ore 
from a dislocated part of a lode jon one side of a cross vein, without there 
being corresponding veins near the other part of the lode on the Opposite 
,rid#,Qf th# iprow V^in, afford strong evidence of the deposition of the oreMn 
r, ' z z ^ ' 
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such cases after the intersection took place ; and that it was accumulated in 
the east and west vein rather than in the north and south one by the influence- 
of electro-magnetism, 

15. — ^That the small veins of copper and tin ore which are often found 
in cross veins, between the dislocated parts of lodes, and the frequent occur- ' 
rence of more considerable, and yet for the most part very limited, quantities 
of these ores in the former, in the immediate vicinity of intersections, are 
additional arguments in favour of the operation of the same definite agency. 

“ 16.— That the secondary fissures, resulting from the cracking off of 
larger or smaller masses of the hanging sides of veins, may have been 
partly filled, in many instances, by the electric action of different portions of 
ore on each other, and that secondary lodes may have been formed at right 
angles to parallel east and west lodes, in consequence of the reciprocal 
action of the latter. 

17.— That many other phenomena of mineral veins, including those of 
a mechanical character, such as the occurrence of horsesy heaves^ &c,, appear 
to be capable of satisfactory explanation on the principles which have been 
laid down.*' 

Imperfect, and limited, as is our acquaintance with mineral veins, enough 
is known to excite our admiration in the order and fitness which prevail 
amongst them. We observe that many of the most useful metals are the 
most abundant; and the fact that they are generally confined to certain veins, 
and to portions of them only, is perhaps of greater import than we might 
at first suppose; for had they been disseminated in the strata, or even 
dispersed throughout all mineral veins, the labour required to obtain them 
would have rendered them practically useless ; or had they, on the other 
hand, been much more concentrated, their rapid exhaustion might entail 
incalculable injury on future generations. 

Again, we remark that few metals are found in a native state, and those 
very sparingly ; were it otherwise,. there is good reason to believe that their 
electric action and reaction would have been so energetic, that some of the 
electro-positive metals could not have been permanently deposited. Had 
the metals generally existed in combination with oxygen or acids, their 
electric action would have been reduced to a minimum quantity ; in which 
case many metallic and other solutions might, from being but partially 
decomposed, have found their way to the surface and impregnated the springs 
with their deleterious qualities. Sulphur appears to be the only component 
which enables metals to effect all the required conditions, and this proves to 
be the combination in which they most frequently occur. It has already been 
mentioned that such of the metallic sulphides as conduct electricity are 
highly electro-negative, and that their reciprocal action in most instances 
is so nearly in equilibrio as to prevent considerable changes ; neverthe- 
less they seem to possess sufficient electric activity 'to act upon other bodies,^ 
and to decompose saline solutions which may be exposed to their influence ; 
and who knows how important such electrical filtration of the ascending 
water may be to organic existence at the surface of earth ? 

Some of the cross courses appear to be Siannas for conducting the water 
between different lodes; andthb flnean yeina, by occasion 
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it, t6nd tQ prevent the too great dr^unage of the land which would otherwij^ 
atthnd mining operations, whilst at the same time they enable the miner to \ 
prosecute his labour underground to a much greater depth than wouldi 
otherwise have been practicable. 

Considering the nature and arrangements of mineral veins under the 
surface, it can scarcely be doubted that the eiidosmose and exosmose processes 
must prevail, more or less, within the Earth, and tend to cause differences 
in the water level on the opposite sides of flucan courses. This influQnce-~as 
has been before remarked — may be sometimes exerted in the same direction 
through a series of parallel clay veins, so as to produce successive elevations 
of the water, and thus affect the relative heights of springs. There are good 
grounds for believing that some of the most occult phenomena connected 
with respiration, and with the causes active in producing the animal and 
vegetable secretions, depend on the same process, which is itself apparently 
a modified form of electrical agency. 

This at least is certain, that the action of electricity is not confined to 
the surface of the Earth ; and it is more thap probable that it is inherent in 
all matter in some modified form ; so that, should the Hand that produced it 
suspend its operation but for one moment, animal and vegetable life would 
be universally extinguished and the mineral world become again chaotic. 

The property which water possesses, in common with all other fluids, to 
ascend when heated, and to the influence of this property, in conjunction 
with the high temperature of the interior of the Earth, in the filling of 
fissures with mineral deposits, has been already alluded to. 

Thermal springs seem to be a result of similar causes, and it is un- 
necessary to enlarge on their uses to mankind. Were it not for this law 
of fluids, the great ocean-currents which circulate between the polar and 
equatorial regions, — tending to equalise the temperature of the Earth’s sur- 
face, — would cease to flow, and the atmosphere would be comparatively 
stagnant and unfit for respiration. » 

Evidences might be multiplied, almost without limit, to show the perfect 
adaptation of simple general laws to every possible case in the whole 
circle of creation. We can, however, detect their existence only by their 
effects, for our perceptions are far too limited, and our comprehensions 
too feeble, to understand the elementary constitution- even of the simplest 
form of matter. There is, nevertheless, in all nature a harraony'of parts, 
and a consistency of operation, calculated to excite our reverence and g^ti- 
tude towards her Almighty Author, whose infinite foreknowledge and good- 
ness thus forcibly manifest themselves in the perfect adaptation of physical 
laws to every existing circumstance. 

Amongst -writers the most deserving of attention on this interesting 
question must be named — 

William Jory Henwood, whose “ Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall 
and Devon" contains alargernumberof facts— the result of personal 
observation — than are. to be found in any work in any language. 

Westgarth Forster, in his “Treatise on a Section of the Strata,” pub- 
lished .in r8o9, gives v^uable information on thet:*minwal veins . of 
v;f,tl^,hoiKthetn ci^wtie^ Anew edition hiss just been published (1883}. ■ 
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Farey, in his “Derbyshire,” gives useful information relative to the 
phenomena of the lead mines of Derbyshire (i8i i). 

John Williams, in his “ Natural History of the Mineral Kingdom ” 
(1789) and other works, describes the peculiarities of several sepa- 
rate localities. 

Joseph Fournet, in 1834, published his “Etudes sur les Dep6ts 
M6tallif6res,” which contains important observations. 

Sir Henry T. de la Beche, in his “ Report of the Geology of Cornwall, 
*Devon, and West Somerset,” published in 1839, describes very fully 
the mineral veins and faults of the district which he surveyed. 

In addition to these, it appears necessary to refer to the work of J. D. 
Whitney, of the United States,* who has been long connected with the 
American Mineral Survey. He defines a vein — as a geological and mining 
term — to be “ an aggregation of mineral matter of indefinite length and 
breadth, and of comparatively small thickness, differing in character from 
and posterior in formation to the rocks which enclose it.” Following Cotta, 
Whitney divides mineral veins into veins of sedimentary origin, veins of 
attrition, — veins of infiltration dr stalactitic veins, — plutonic veins, — segregated 
veins, and metalliferous veins proper. He refers to the several hypotheses 
which have been promulgated, and remarks upon them as follows : — 

“ i.-^The veins originated contemporaneously with the rock in which 
they are contained, and are, so to speak, a mere accidental phenomenon, not 
governed by any fixed laws of formation. This theory may be dismissed at 
once, as entirely at variance with all the facts, as unworthy of consideration.” 
— (That some vein formations are contemporaneous with the formation 
of the rock — ^produced probably during the consolidation thereof— many 
examples will prove.) 

“2. — ^Veins have originated in the filling of fissures by injection of 

metallic and mineral matter in a state of igneous fluidity from below 

Such phenomena, however, have only been observed in isolated cases,, while 
usually the appearance of the walls, and the distribution of the mineral 
matter and ore between them, in true metallic veins, is such as to make this 
hypothesis of their formation entirely untenable.” — (This is not a thoughtful 
assertion. In Granitic veins and Elvan courses metallic ores are occasionally 
found ; these must, therefore, have been produced in a state of igneous fusion.) 

“3. — ^The theory of formation by sublimation, according to which vein 
fissures were filled by the volatilization of metallic matter from the great 
centre of chemical action beneath, namely, the ignited interior of the Earth.” 
— (That such may have been the origin of some metalliferous deposits, and 
that this agency may have contributed in some degree to the filling of veins, 
cannot be denied.) 

“ 4. — The theory proposed by Werner presupposes a chemical solution 
covering the region in which the veins are found. , ... In the sense in 
which this mode of formation was imderstood by Werner, but little import- 
ance can be attached to it. 

“ 5* — 'Th^ Theory of Lateral Secretion.— -The main idea is that of a segfre- 

. > • « The Metallic Wealth of the United Stetei deictihed end competed with that of other ConntriM.*’ 

P* Whitney, Philaddpfaia : 1854, , „ . ^ 
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especial conditions which have not come under observation. The descent 
of water is also affected by the steepness of the sides of the mountains. 
Where the sides are steep, ‘water flows rapidly over the surface, and less of 
it sinks into the rocks. 

5. The*descent and circulation of water to a great depth are occasionally 
affected by the rise of strata, as shown in Fig. 47, the water descending 
in fissures in highly inclined strata and ascending to the surface in the 
vein. These conditions are connected with the rich lead deposits in 
Stonecroft vein near Haydon Bridge. 

6. The descent of water is affected by the dishing in of the side of the 
mountain, and the quantity of water which circulates in the vein is pro- 
portional to the extent of gathering ground in a higher situation than that 
traversed by the vein. After its descent into the rocks it flows to the veins 
in channels, or rather in weak intersecting cracks or fissures. Which 
frequently traverse the rich portion of veins in an oblique direction. In 
consequence of the conditions connected with the descent of water the 
richest deposits of lead are generally found at no great distance from 
the outcropping of the containing rock. Veins which run on the sides 
of a mountain in a direction nearly parallel with the valleys contain more 
extensive deposits of lead than those which cross the valleys at right 
angles.' 

7. The circulation of water in the veins is affected by the inclination of 
the strata in the direction of the vein. The richest deposits are found in 
that portion of strata which is the most elevated ; for instance, on the side 
of a powerful cross vein (Fig. 50) ; thus ; — 

The circulation of 
water is depen- 
dent upon an out- 
let at a lower 
level. 

8. Under the 
beds of the prin- 
cipal rivers — not 
those streams 
which flowrapidly 
down the sides of 

the mountains — the water may sink, but it cannot circulate ; consequently, 
in the most metalliferous rocks, lead has only rarely been deposited even 
at a moderate depth below the surface; generally the veins contain no lead. 
At great depths not only lead but all other vein minerals are entirely 
absent. 

9. Near the surface the contents of veins are invariably in a state of 
decomposition, the higher the elevation on the sides of the mountains the 
greater is the amountjiof decomposition, unless the vein has been filled with 
the insoluble sulphate of barytes. The carbonates of lead and zinc are 
formed from the decomposition of the sulphides and the combination of,- 
their oxides with carbonic acid. ■ ; 

I o. The water that falls from ihe atmosphere contains from 6 jto fl per. emit. - 
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of oxygon in solution. As the water descends the oxygen disappears in . 
destructive oxidation of the rocks and contents Of veins, &c. It would, 
therefore, appear that until the absorption of the firee oxygen from the water 
is entirely effected, lead and the other accompanying vein minerals cannot be' 
deposited. It is also probable that lead is never deposited very near the 
surface ; though from subsequent denudation, greatly effected during the 
glacial epoch, it is not unfrequently found in the clays and broken rock near 
the surface. In some few instances the form of the surface has been ggreatly 
altered since the deposit of ore ; but generally, though the mountains have 
been denuded, their outlines remain much the same. 

1 1 . That water does not lose its solvent power by the deprivation of its 
free oxygen is evident from the enormous quantity of rock, chiefly Lime- 
stone, which has in many places been dissolved, and the caverns formed, 
refilled with crystalline substances. It is probable that the dissolution of 
the rock and the refilling were carried on at the same time, for it is certain 
that, in many instances in the Westmoreland mines, the space could not 
possibly have remained open after the disappearance of the Limestone, but 
would have been filled with the soft overlying shale. Many of these crystal- 
line substances are totally different from the rock which once filled the space 
they now occupy — carbonates of lime and iron, fluorides of lime, sulphides 
of iron, lead, and zinc ; and in the Westmoreland mines, sulphate of barjrtes 
and sulphide of lead, with scarcely any other kind of mineral. The oxides, 
however, are not there ; even the carbonate of iron, so easily converted, into 
an oxide, retains its pearly brightness. Where this mineral is found par- 
tially changed into an oxide, a destructive agent has commenced its work. 
But by what enchantment have these wonderful changes been effected in the 
deep caverns of the Earth, so strangely different from any that are to be found 


at the surface ? 

12. The sublimation of the metals and other foreign substances from 
beneath is — to use the words of Professor Whitney in reference to the lead 
deposits of the Upper Mississippi — “ an impossibility, Absolute and entire.'* 
Taking into consideration the facts connected with the metallic deposits, it 
is evident that the only source from which they can be derived is the Lime- 
stones and Sandstones forming the enclosing rocks, the laws of chemical 


combinations being unknown. It is probable that sulphuretted hydrogen, 
often present in the mines, is one of the chief agents. Phis opinion ^is 
sanctioned by Professor Whitney ; and it is probable that carbonic and . 
fluoric acids play important parts in the formation of minerals, the latter 
particularly so, in the early stages of the process. Limestone which has not 
been removed, is frequently changed into a very hard substance by the 
absorption of carbonic acid, and the loss of some of the calcium. 

13. It is probable that deposits of lead and other minerals are being 
formed and destroyed in. different parts of a vein at the same time. The ' - 
metdlic deposits must have shared the fate of the containing rocks which 
once, filled up the valleys. These processes of composition and destruction 
have, been' in operation throughout periods of past time, the duration of 
v whicb-.ive can form very little conception. 

eminence of the authom named, as authorities 
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the question of mineral lode formation, it must be admitted that their 
hypotheses fail to carry to the mind of the careful observer that conviction 
which must be established before any satisfactory theory can be adopted. 

Among the hypotheses, we find that the following are put strongly 
forward in explanation of the formation of mineral lodes. That is, accepting 
the geological view of the formation of the fissures in which the metallic ores 
are accumulated, they attempt to explain the process by which the contents 
of the^e fissures are deposited. 

(a.) Conic m par ancous formation involves the idea of a mass of rock-matter 
being produced containing metallic matter, or the mineralised ores in 
mechanical mixture or in chemical combination with it, which as the rock 
consolidates separates and forms veins, crystalline or otherwise, spreading 
through the clayey, pasty rock. Metamorphic action has been referred to as 
producing some effect. It is very doubtful what this may mean, as we find 
mineral veins in Granite and in Slate, which have not undergone any such 
change as metamorphism implies. 

ibi) Segregation may take place from the mineral matter which exists 
contemporaneously with the alumina, silica, or lime of the rock ; or it may 
be produced during the infiltration of liquid matter holding metallic salts in 
solution, after the rock has partially consolidated, either by the action of heat 
or the influence of time. Therefore segregation may be considered as a 
phenomenon connected with contemporaneousness, or, as the result of 
subsequent mutations. 

An example of this may be obtained by placing in a slightly porous 
cell of fine earthenware a solution of sulphate of copper. This will pass 
through the porous wall very slowly, and the water will be evaporated 
from the exterior surface. During this action metallic copper will be left 
in the pores of the cell, which, by increasing and crystallising, gradually 
produces fine cracks filled with films of metallic copper. Another condition 
may be mentioned under this head, although it involves the operation of 
chemical action and’ surface force (may we not adopt, as a convenient 
expression for this form of cohesive attraction, the term epipolism ? The 
word was employed to express some phenomena of light, but as this was 
shown by Professor Stokes not to be dependent on surface it was abandoned.) 

If to a solution of silver in a glass trough some grape-sugar be added, the 
silver will be revived and spread itself uniformly on the surface of the glass, 
as a bright mirror surface. If to a solution of silver we add carefully a few 
drops of hyposulphite of soda — not sufficient to produce a precipitate — and 
place this aside in the dark at perfect rest, after a period, a film of black 
sulphide of silver will form upon the sides of the vessel ..in which it is 
placed. Many other experiments might be mentioned in illustration, but 
when the influence of electrical force comes under notice they will be 
considered. , 

If a mass of clay is moistened with a weak solution of some metallic 
salt, such as the sulphate of copper, and it be allowed to dry slowly, after 
it has been kept for some time in a damp place, there will usually be found 
some small threadlike veins or little nodules of coppW in the form of . 
carbonate or oxide. These have been formed by a jprocess of ^ egregatioh. 
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In the Clay-Slate of St. Agnes— especially over the ground on which the 
waste of Trevaunance and Polberro mines is heaped — we find examples, 
of nature working as we have illustrated in our small experiment. Sir 
Henry de la Beclie gives two examples of Slate containing strings 6f 
oxide of tin. 

The annexed woodcut (Fig. 51) is a sketch, on a reduced scale, of a speci- 
men of slate containing strings of oxide of tin from St. Agnes, and illustrates 



“complicated minor fractures subsequently filled with a metallic oxide." 
These specimens may be collected in abundance in St. Agnes, and they 
show an arrangement of parts which are improperly termed heaves, being 
nothing but numerous small fragments of slates, the result of minor 
fractures. Fig. 52 is another specimen, thought to be highly illustrative 
of such heaves, but they really are only fractures produced by the expansive 
force of crystallization. 

The dissemination of tin extends over the whole of the promontory of 
St. Agnes — on which several mines are situated — to such an extent, that it 
has been said if an extensive battery of stamps were placed at Trevaunance 
pier and the entire hill crushed into powder and “ dressed " — as the phrase 
is — the tin which would be obtained would pay for the machinery and the 
labour bestowed upon it. There afe many other places where the oxide of 
tin is found as widely disseminated. 

The Granite of Cligger-head, at Perranzabula, is traversed by thin veins 
of quartz, and both the Granite and the veins contain tin ore. During the 
summer months a solitary miner will be found breaking out masses of the 
decomposed Granite and allowing them to roll down to the beach at 
the base of the cliff. These masses are beaten, and broken, by the heavy 
waves which roll in during the winter season. The lighter constituents of 
the rock are washed away, but the fine grains of tin are, from their specific 
gravity, deposited below the sand. At low tides, when the weather permits, 
the tniner is found gathering the oxide of tin, which has been separated 
for him by the ocean waves since he broke them from the beetling cliff. 

(c.) Lateral Infiltration . — It will be readily understood that a fissure 
formed by any means in a* Granite, or Slate, or Limestone rock, will form a 
passage through which the water filtering from the surface will find a channel 
for escape. During this process many of the salts held in solution will be 
deposited upon thq|faces of the rock exposed in the fissure. Gustavus 
Bisch^f**.. has accumulated information' as to solvent powers of pure water, 
-* "OAents of Chemical and ilbjrnail Geology.” Gustav Bisehof, Ph.D. ' 
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and of waters containing carbonic or other acids, but additional experiments 
are required. Is it not probable that waters derived from rocks of various 
descriptions may hold oxygen or ozotie, or fluoric or silicic acids, and that 
these aid in dissolving the metals and earths it may meet with, in its slow 
infiltration through a great thickness of the rock ? 

{(i.) Descending TVaicrs.— These are only to be distinguished from the 
waters of infiltration, as being poured into the fissured channel from the 
surface of the Earth, accumulated by all those conditions which belong to 
surface drainage. Such waters will carry with them the materials which are 
found in cunning rivers and in springs. 

{(?.) Ascending Injiueiues. — ^These will be waters varying in temperature, 
according to the temperature of the depth from which they ascend, or 
from the heat produced by the decomposition of pyritic ores in the strata 
through which it has passed. Or it may be water vapour — steam — formed by 
some igneous influence in operation at some considerable, depth beneath the 
Earth’s surface. Water vapour at elevated temperatures may possibly 
dissolve many substances not usually soluble jn that fluid at a low tem- 
perature. This, consequently, cooling in its passage through the fissured 
rock, would part with some of the solid matter in solution, and deposit it 
on the sides of the crack. 

(/.) Sublimation, — Many of the constituents of our mineral lodes are sus- 
ceptible of being vaporised under the influence of intense heat: all our 
sulphides, arsenides, fluorides, and the like, might possibly have been formed 
in this way. 

(g.) Injection. — Supposes the matter of lodes to have been injected into 
the rocks or fissures in a state of igneous fusion. The evidences of the con- 
ditions e,f.,g, are to be found between St. Just and St. Ives, where both 
the Granite and the Slate are traversed by lodes, which may probably be 
due to the influence of an elevated temperature. 

The central region is productive of tinstone, and in the district of St. Just 
and St. Austell the tin ore not only forms numerous thin veins, but is so 
generally disseminated as to be regarded as an ingredient of the rock. At 
Bejowans, in Sancreed, in the bed of a confluent which extends from Trego- 
nebris to the coast at Lemoma — where the large Granite quarries are — we 
have the following'section : — 

1. Granitic sand and gravel mixed with small angular and subangular masses of 

Granite. . 6 to 12 ft. 

2. Feat, in which nuts and branches and roots of hazel (?) are imbedded here and 

there 2 to 8 ft. 

3. Granitic sand, gravel, and pebbles, interspersed with large boulders of Granite • 6 inches. 

4. The tin ground, being in a great measure wood tin of a divergingly librous 

stratum, with which crystals of quartz are sometimes imbedded . . . 2 to 9 ft. 

Where the Granite bed (shelf) is spft, the tin ore is the most plentiflil. 
The rocks of the following districts have produced, and some of them are 
still producing, tin ore ; all of them presenting the appearsuice of having 
been subjected to considerable heat. 

Cold-harbour Moor, between Towednach Church and^mellibrea. 
TregillioTO, on the confines of Ludgvan and St. Iffliary : in the vale at 
the end of Marazion Marsh, the’tin is diiSased. through matriqes natiural to it 
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in the metamorphic Slate veins. In Sancreedr the tin occurs in thick con- 
cretions, capping crystals of quartet* And in Sennen it is found difftised 
extensively in rocks of admitted igneous origin. 

At Tregadgivith, in St. Burian, similar conditions prevail. 

, At Porkellis Moor, in Wendron, at Carn~wartha, the disintegrated Granite 
contains short veins of quartz and schorl, impregnated with tin ore. 'At 
Mean-vroar, the veins discovered in the Granite shelf display the outcrops 
of small strings which were worked to advantage, Vrom Porkellis to Tijenear 
and thence to Helston tin ore is found, copiously disseminated in the rocks, 
which have evidently, at one time, been plastic by heat. 

In 1878, Captain T. P. Rowe and Dr. C. Le Neve Foster read before the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall some observations on Dalleswidden 
mine. This is so important a record of a mine which was abandoned in 
1873, and produced in the thirty-six years it was working more than 12,000 
tons of black tin (oxide of tin), of a value of 694,094, that the following ex- 
tracts are made from it, especially as .exhibiting the phenomena of stanniferous 
diffusion : — 

“ The Awboys Lode is situated in the southern part of the mine. The 
bearing of this lode is about north 42® west (true) for more than a quarter of a 
mile ; on going northwards it turns 10“ more to the west. The dip is south- 
west, varying from 75° at the south-east part to 60° at the north-west extremity 
of the workings [underlie, 18 inches to 3 feet in a fathom). The structure of 
this lode deserves particular attention ; the so-called lode consists of four or 
five small parallel tin veins, bounded on each side by d hard rock, locally 
known as hard-work, which merges into Granite. The total width of the lode 
varied from 10 to 20 feet, and averaged about 12 feet. Each little vein or 
leader, known at Ballcs^viddcn as a ^ry, was generally about a half -inch thick, 
and rarely widened out to more than 4 inches. The grid rarely united with one 
another along the dip or the strike, hut often dwindled away to a mere string or 
Joint. The filling-up of these little veins consisted of coarsely crystallised 
tinstone, with schorl, quartz, Gilbertite, and Kaolin [frian) ; a little wolfram, 
fluor-spar, bismuthine, and native copper were also sometimes met with. 
The little veins or grics were continually varying in productiveness ; as a 
rule only one of them was rich in any given section, and as soon as it began 
to dwindle away one of the neighbouring ones began to improve. .There 
was always a sharp and well-defined wall befween the gry and the adjoin- 
ing hard-work', and this was of importance to the miner, as it enabled 
him to separate the rich gry from the poorer rock adjoining it, and make a 
little parcel of best work. The greater part of the tin was contained in the 
gries. 

“ The hard-viork on each side, from 2 to 6 inches wide, is a granular 
mixture of quartz, schorl, and Gilbertite, with a little mica, fluor-spar, and 
tinstone. The tinstone almost always very finely disseminated through it ' 
.Occ^onally pseudomorphs of quartz and of Gilbertite, after orthoClasei,.were 
observed in the hard-work, and coarsely crystallised tinstone has also been 
found filling up cavities left by the removal of the same mineral. There was 
..-tneverviiiny o|‘%harp plane of division between the h(Vr$-w^k oxA the 
V.-' -Greiandl^om. -4 
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Granite. The portions of this rock lying between the bands of fiard-work 
were often soft and decomposed in the middle, forming what the Balleswidden 
miners called gook. The Granite usually presented large and well-developed 
crystals of orthoclase. 

“ Fig, 53 shows the general appearance of the lode. A B C D E are gries 

bounded on each side by hard-work, 
and G G G Ct, &c., are the intervening 
bands of Granite, either decomposed 
for their entire width or only in the 
central part. G' is the Granite on the 
sides of the lode. 

“ At the south-east part of the mine 
the workings were shallow, and the 
lode was productive in some places up 
to the surface. The enclosing Granite 
was soft ; but when it became hard in 
depth the lode fell off in productiveness. 
Proceeding to the north-west the lode continued to be rich to a greater and 
greater depth- 

“ Pie Lodes. — ^The name pie was used at Balleswidden to denote a rock 
composed mainly of quartz, Gilbertite, schorl, and Cassiterite, often slightly 
cellular. There were two special pie lodes. One ran about east and west, 

and dipped north about 8o°. It started off 
from Awboys lode and crossed the south 
lode. The other lode w'ent off from the 
south lode, with a bearing of about south 
20? east, and was nearly vertical. A cross 
section of one of these pie lodes would be 
much as shown in Fig. 54, whilst Fig. 55 
gives the horizontal section where nume- 
rous joints are seen running into the pie. The stippled part in each of these 
woodcuts shows the extent of the ground worked away for tin. 

“ Both the pie lodes were offshoots, as it were, 
of the main lodes ; they usually gave out a good deal 
of wajer at their junction with the main lodes. 
The productiveness of the pic lodes decreased if 
schorl predominated over the Gilbertite. The usual 
thickness of the pie lodes was about 3 feet, but they 
increased to 6 feet occasionally, and then dwindled 
away all round the productive part to a mere string. 

“The pie lodes are probably altered Granite, 
where, owing to some slightly different chemical 
action, there has been a Icurger amount of Gilbertite 
formed from the orthoclase. 

“ The Unstuff obtained from the mine, that 
is to say the gries, together with the adjacent hard-work, produced about 
60 lbs. of black tin to the ton of stuffi <» rather more than per 

cent." ^ . . . 
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Ding Dong mine, in Gulval, is entirely in Granite, an Elvan course 
running through it. It has been worked for 150 fathoms from surface. 

No lodes come to surface. The ore is all small. A lode 1 2 inches wide is 
regarded as a wide one. .Strings run irregularly through the Granite in all 
directions. Sometimes a vertical lode is met with, but it lasts but a few 
fathoms and usually entirely dies out. Some of the strings lead to a good 
bunch of tin, but the§e bunches are not continuous, although they often 
yield a considerable quantity of ore. By the side of the Elvan course ki this 
mine a small vein of tin was continuous, and rich. 

The antiquity of Ding Dong is considerable. The chief agent said, 
“ Many people say she was worked hundreds of years afore Christ.” 

The mass of Stanniferous Granite, in which this very old' mine existed, 
lies partly in the parish of Madron, and partly in Gulval. The appearance 
of the rock is peculiar — it is Granite, with green and pale brown felspar and 
quartz and dark mica. The Granite is coarse-grained, porphyritic, and 
frequently decomposing. The main lodes which traverse it are known as the 
Bossilliack, which has a direction 30“ south o( west ; Malkin, which has a 
similar direction ; the Bmsa Travsn, with a direction 33“ west of north ; and 
the Biicca Trawn, running north-west and south-east. The Bossilliack lode 
is split into several branches, which are filled with quartz, schorl, and 
felspar. The Malkin lode is exceedingly peculiar. It consists of quartz, 
schorl, felspar, and oxide of tin. At the 57-fathom level the lode has a 
northerly dip, generally varying from 77° to 84°. Three veins of disinte- 
grated Granite traverse the lode. Two of them simply intersect, but the 
third heaves the lode 4 fathoms ; it bears north-west, and dips east 82“. The 
lode varies in a peculiar manner — at 57 fathoms it consists of two veins of 
quartz, felspar, and schorl, with oxide of tin ; at 68 and 80 fathoms a 
similar condition prevails ; and immediately below 80 fathoms we find 
earthy-brown iron ore, chloride, and oxide of tin. The Bussa Trawn lode 
and the Bucca Trawn contain principally brown iron ore, with quartz and 
schorl. Within this comparatively limited sett there are laid down on the 
plans no less than twenty-two distinct lodes.* These lodes were constantly 
throwing out branches, and disseminating strings to such an extent as to 
appear to fill the Granite with mineralised veins. On the maps by the 
Geological Survey Ding Dong mine is indicated by tTiVO lodes only, . both 
having a direction a little south of west; and these lodes are crossed by 
three faults, having a direction nearly magnetic north, which are partly 
mineralised. It is not easy to understand how this isolated portion of 
Granite became so stanniferous, situated as it is in the middle of the great 
Granite mass of West Cornwall, unless we refer to the action of heat main- 
taining a prolonged plastic state after the consolidation of the smrounding 
portion. 


The names given ttf these 
I. Coitlode. 

Red lode. 

3. Stand lode. 

4. Stratofis lode. 

5* ¥>assa lode. 

0 . Bucca lode* 

7* Wjrlodet 


lodes were the following;— 

8. Scorranlode (4 branches). 

9, 10. Unnamed, 

11. Trawn lode. 

12. Slide lode. 

13. North Standard lode. 

14. Jacobinelode. 

15. Ventenega lode. 


16. Bossilliack lode. 

17. Afters lode. 

18. Black lode. 

19. Bohtho's lode. 

20. Dihg Bong lode, 
gi. Wheal Boys lode. 

22 , Clnckey lode, $ 
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This condition of the Stanniferous Granite gave rise to the deposits of 
detrital tin between Higher Camon and Restronguet Creek. “ At intervals 
within my recollection," says Mr. Henwood, “ these works have been carried 
on by five several parties of speculators in succession. The first two as open 
works (the last of which afforded a profit of about ^50,000); but by the other 
three in shafts sunk deeper than the bed of the inlet, and by drifts in which 
the miners worked whilst laden ships sailed overhead.” The first of the 
mining works afforded a profit of about 2 8,000. The second eventuated in 
a loss of about £ 1 6,000.* 

Mr. R. Thomas t thus describes these works : “Tlie open stream works 
were found sufficiently profitable to induce the adventurers to extend their 
operations down the navigation nearly a mile and a half. But latterly the 
work has been carried on in another way. A shaft was sunk in the firm 
rock on the shore, and a drift was extended from the bottom, by which 
moans the tin was obtained by removing only a small part of the mud which 

covered it These operations have been sufficiently successful to induce 

the adventurers to extend tl\eir works half a mile further down : two shafts 
having been recently sunk through the mud in the middle of the creek, and 
secured by lining them with iron cylinders. The lower shaft is surrounded 
by an artificial island formed of stones and rubbish on which is erected a 
steam-engine.” 

About the middle of the navigable channel near Point, where the bed of 
Restronguet Creek is some 12 feet below high water at spring-tides, a shaft 
has been sunk by Messrs. John Taylor & Sons through the deposits named. 
The following section was in one case measured by Taylor , in the other by 
Whitley : — 


Taylor. Whitley, C. E. 

1. Mud of river very soil . . . 6 ft. . . 7 to c) 

2. Mud and coarse sand ... 8 ft. . . 9 ft* 

3. Mud hardened .... 6 ft. . . — 

4. Mud mixed witli oyster-shells . .13 ft. . . 0 ft. ' 

5. Mud hardened . ... 31 ft. . . 3 ^ ft- 

6. The tin ground (mean) ... 4 ft, . . 0 in. to 6 ft 


Gold has been found in the tin streams, and as usually derived from 
igneous rocks, this fact is interesting. 

“Some five-andrthirty years ago" (written in 1873), “ whilst examining 
a small parcel of stream tin from this district, I found amongst it a lump of 
gold nearly if not quite as large as a pea” {llefrmod). 

A piece of gold, in a matrix of quartz from Carnon Vale, in the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, weighs 1 1 dwts. 6 grs. J 

Gold was found in the bed of the brook, from Tamon-dean upwards as 
far as Trewedna water.” § 

Lower Creang . — Masses of flint and crystals of gold occur at wide 
intervals. 

Trelog.-^** The tin stream at Trelog was frequently mixed with grains of 

• ** On the Detrital Tin Ore of Cornwall,” By 'William Joty Henwood. 
t “History of Falmouth.” By R. Thomas. Surveyor. , 

1 “ htonal of Mineralogy.” By J. MlteheU. ' . 

I “Qwennap: a Descriptive Poem.” ByW..FMids, 
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gold, mostly about the size of wheat, and sometimes as large as peas."— 
' Mr. J. Nicholls, froprietor, M.S. 

Nmqimy . — ^The raised beach at Fistral, near Newquay, frequently afforded 
granules of gold. 

“ Gold has been found mixed with stream tin ore in Kenwyn, Ladock, 
Probus, Creed, Saint Ewe, Saint Mewan, Gorvas, St. Stephens, St. Austell, 
Lanlivery, Lostwithiel, but the entire produce of the country can scarcely 
have exceeded a few pounds ” (Flcnwood). 

Carclaze mine, near St. Austell, is another remarkable example of a 
mass of decomposing Granite intersected by numberless veins and strings 
of tin ore, in the neighbourhood of which the Granite also contains dissemi- 
nated tin. Professor Sedgwick* says of this district : “ In all the crystalline 
Granitoid rocks of Cornwall there are also many masses and ‘veins of segre- 
gation.’ Such are the masses and veins of schorl rock, and some of them 
are metalliferous. The decomposing Granite of St. Austell Moor is tra- 
versed, and sometimes entirely superseded, by innumerable veins of this 
description." 

Again the same geologist says, speaking*of the open works at Bunney : 
“ Tin is also disseminated in regular crystals both in the Granite and schorl 
rock, where we have no appearance of any regular vein distinguished from 
the rest of the formation.’’ Are these stanniferous rocks igneous } 

Mr. licnwood, speaking of the diffusion of metallic minerals through 
the rocks, says : “ Small crystalline granules of tin arc dispersed through 
and form an integral part of the Granite of Balleswiddon,t Raggy-Rowal, 
Wheal Vyvyan, Carclaze, Kit-Hill, &c., of some portions of the Elvan courses 
at The Wherry, Parhala, RelisHan, Wheal Vor, Unify Woo(l,t Polbcrro, 
and of the .Slate of Faf-xaork. But for the opportune occurrence of copious 
streams at Carclase and Wheal Vyvyan, probably these mines would have 
remained unwrought and their physical structure unknown.” 

The Granite mass extending from Penzance and St. Ives to the Land’s 
End is, with the exception of the district around .St. Just, and a few 
localities on the coast, but slightly metalliferous. At Ballcswidden, and at 
Ding Dong, we find exceptional conditions. It is necessary that attention 
should be directed again to the course, or bed of rock, in Balle.swidden, 
called the lode. It bears about 30® north of west, and dips south 60®, 80®. 
It is composed of ill-defined and confused mixed crystals of felspar, quartz, 
a little white mica, and some schorl, among which considerable quantities' 
of oxide of tin are irregularly distributed. This is worked from 12 to 30 
feet in width, and it is traversed by numberless small veins which have a 
general coincidence with the mass, both in direction and dip. T.hese are 
frequently mere lines in the rock, and but few of them are more than 3 or 


* Address to the Geological Society, February 18th, 1831. (“Philosophical Magazine and Annals, ” 

1831, ix, p. 2844.) . . , , 11 .1 .1 • 

t “ ft is customary In almost every part of the county to cut Up the sod as well as the heath CTOWing 
on Uie downs for the purpose of fuel. An examination, of tlie turf taken up at liallcswtdden has brought 
to light the fact that it contains tin ore— a most striking proof of its universal diffusion through the coarte 
soil aa well as the rock of that neighbourhood.”— the MeinlUfetaus Deposits of ComwdlL 
(Geological Society of CmtwaU,) . ' i. a i x .i 

t At Wheat Unify Wood both the Elvaa couries are iso neb m Un ore that they are worked as, and 
sometimes called, 
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4 inches wide ; they consist almost entirely of oxide of tin, quartz, and 
schorl, and are generally very rich. They frequently divide, reunite, and 
possess all the ordinary character of lodes, and the cavities with which they 
abound are lined with minute but perfect crystals. 

At Balnoon, in the Lclant district, the tin is found in masses unconnected 
•with any lode, and disseminated through a hard and very coarse Granite. A 
few examples in other districts will prove instructive. 

The Germans apply stockwerk (stock-work) to large masses of rock impreg- 
nated wth metallic ores.* Beyond those already named, we have some very 
interesting examples of a similar kind near St. Austell. Wheal Prosper and 
Michcll are open workings about half a mile west of Lanivet Church, between 
Bodmin and St. Austell. These workings are upwards of 800 yards in 
length, with a width of 30 yards, in the Clay-Slate. The rock is interpene- 
trated by numerous little tin veins running east 7° north, true. These veins 
are mere strings rarely more than | inch wide, and there are occasionally 
caunter-lodes^ which are likewise stanniferous. 

Mulberry mine, about a mile and a quarter north-west of Wheal Prosper, 
is a large open quarry about 300 yards long from north to south, and 
30 yards wide at the bottom. At the north end the pit is about 120 feet 
deep, and 80 feet at the southern end. The Killas (clay-slate) dips at an 
angle of 45° degrees in a direction north 22° west, true, and it is traversed 
by branches or veins nmning north 7° west, dipping from 80° to 90® west 
and varying from mere joints to veins of 4 or 5 inches in width ; and some- 
times a floor or vein of tin follows the stratification. 

Minear Downs y about i| mile from St. Austell, is a large open working 
about 200 yards long and 60 or -70 yards wide, having a depth of 120 feet. 
The strings in this quarry are often mere cracks, being occasionally ^ inch 
wide. 

Carrigan is 2 miles north-east of Roche Rock. The stratum here is greison, 
which is merely altered Granite. This is worked open at Crogan Rock to a 
length of 100 yards, a width of 50 yards, and a depth of 60 feet. The mass is 
full of clay veins, or flucans, containing tin. 

The tin ore obtained from the ^'•Stream Works ” near St. Austell has been 
derived from the Granite and the Slate rocks which rise above the valleys 
in which the detrital beds have been foiind. The examples which have 
been given will sufficiently prove this ; and we have seen that there exists a 
large amount of evidence showing that'considerable tracts of country have 
been removed by denudation and produced those detrital deposits. We 
have numerous examples of tin ore existing as one of the constituents ot 
rocks which exhibit very marked mineral characters. • 

Sir Henry de la Beche says; “Those who have studied the decomposed 
Granite near St. Austell, traversed as it is by a multitude of branches and 
strings of oxide of tin, would have little difficulty in perceiving that if a body 
of water were made to rush over it, the decomposed 'Granite would be readily 
removed, and that the broken-up strings and branches of tin ore Would be 

■ X , > ' , \ 

^ ,* 9 ’ ^ Foiter, “Ob tome Tin Sto«kvork in Comwdl." ("QuBittrly Toanul of tie' 

Gw^icrf Society, 'i^Anput, 1878.) J. H. CoUnw, « On IfiB Hotiibuyow GnBtftB." (“ XraWuhoia of 
,theRoyd<;^iaWhGeologicaJSoc»ty,'^^^ ' 
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rolled into pebbles and distributed just ks the stream tin now occui^ dbwik 
the valleys in the neighbourhood.” * 

The evidences of the decomposition of the Granite and the formatibo pf 
Kaolin do not appear to be entirely satisfactory, but this is not the placp 
to mcamine a very intricate problem. Sufi&ce it to say that probably the vast 
masses of china-clay and china-stone which exist around St. Austell, and oh 
Dartmoor, may represent imperfectly formed rather than perfect Granite, which 
has suffered decomposition either by the reaction of the atmosphere or of the 
drainage waters from the peaty mosses which usually rest upon its surface. 
The bed of the sea would be expected to yield large quantities of diluvial tm 
ore, seeing that all the rivers from the Granite hills flow into it ; but this is not 
generally the case. A few instances may be named. In St. J ust, on the beach 
a little below Little Bounds mine, some men occasionally are repaid for the 
labour they bestow. At Loo-pool Bar a little black tin has been found, and 
in 1 860 a tin-fomace was discovered buried in the sands. From Gunwallow, 
Mr. John Jope Rogers, of PenroSe — ^who was the owner of the dues there^ 
received money for small quantities of tin found in the hollows of the rock. 
At Perranzabula, on the sands — especially around Perranporth — consider- 
able quantities of black tin have been from time to time recovered. In nearly 
all these cases this tin has been derived from the breaking up of the cliffs 
around the coast. Those instances are given as showing how extensively tin 
is distributed through rocks which are usually regarded as of igneous origin. 
It may still be advantageous, as showing the enormous quantity of matter 
which has been removed, to give a few additional examples of the pecuHar 
characteristics of the deposit of tin in the valleys of Cornwall. 

We have already mentioned the stream- works in Restronguet Creek. 
Mr. C. H. Taylor, of Devoran, who had for some years the management of the 
operations carried on in that estuary, gives the following description of them 
“The object of these works was to recover a valuable deposit of Stream 
Tin which is found under the water in Restronguet Creek, and lies on the 
rock beneath the mud and silt that form the bottom. ^ 

“The Camori Valley, which has its outfall in the Restronguet Creels was 
in the last century the site of one of the most important stream works in 
Cornwall ; and the old streamers followed the tin bed some way down into 
the creek, keeping out the tide by means of large embankments, of which a 
great part still remain, and removing the whole of the overlying silt to get, ■ 
at the tin. The tide having broken in over the embankment about the year 
iSoo, the works were then abandoned; but about 1822 the working of the 
tin bed was resumed by mining under the silt of the creek, and this was - 
successfully carried on for about five years. Some time later a lower part of 
the creek was similarly worked, and operations were continued tmtil t84j^, 
the remains of which are still to be semi in the old mine on the island in tbe - ' 
middle of the mouth of the creek. . , ^ - 

“ In 1871 the most recent operations were commenced for working the 
portion of the; tin bed known to remain unwrought between the two old 
inmeis. Both^ the old workings had been much troubled widi water, the 
t>^.«aways d€«P enough to drain the dips.in iho rmfcj itw^ 
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at 4| fathoms* depth below the tin bed, which should act as a drain, and also 
serve as a tramway level for removing the stuff. 

“ It was found that the covering of mud and sand above the tin shelf was 
about 6o feet in thickness ; the bed of tin was from i J to 4 feet thick, resting 
immediately upon the rock. A shaft was sunk through the rock to a depth 
of 18 fathoms on the beach below high-water mark, and a level driven out to 
the middle of the creek g feet high and 5 feet wide. The tide was kept out 
of the shaft by means of a wall, built up from the rock, of timbering and 
puddle. An iron shaft was also sunk at the same time in the middle of the 
creek for securing good ventilation of the workings. It was sunk in a bank 
of soft mud covered 10 or 12 feet with water at high tide, a staging being 
made by piles driven 12 feet into the mud, and supported from sinking by 
cross timbers bolted to piles just below the surface of the mud. The shaft 
was constructed of iron cylinders in lengths of 6 feet. The first cylinder was 
made sharp at the bottom for entering the mud, and was sunk into the mud 
by the weight of two other cylinders upon it. The core was then cleaned out 
and further cylinders forced do\^ by pressure from the chain of a crab-winch, 
and afterwards by the weight of barges loaded with stone, and made fast at 
high tide, so that the weight came on the cylinder as the tide fell. A total 
weight, of about 250 tons was required to sink the cylinder as it neared the 
tin bed, which was about 3 feet thick at this part. About 78 feet of cylinder 
were sunk to make this shaft ; it is about 4 feet above the engine shaft, and 
thus forms the upcast in the ventilation of the mine. The difference of 4 feet 
in the height of the two shafts is found sufldcient to maintain thorough 
ventilation throughout the whole of the working by natural means alone, 
without the need of resorting to artificial methods for the purpose. From 
this shaft two levels were driven, east and west towards either shore of the 
creek, and from these, two parallel levels were cut at right angles to the first, 
which extended northwards for 90 fathoms. These served as the basis of the 
workings, but soon other levels followed, all of which had to be secured with 
timber as the mud quickly began to crush very heavily. In the two main 
levels a frame, or ‘set,* is fixed at every 2^ feet; in the other levels the sets 
are smaller and further apart. Much injury occurs at times to these sets 
by the swelling down of the mud, but as this is gradual, and never sudden, 
they can always be :5;eplaced or repaired. The workings in the tin bed ato 
quite dry, with the exception of the two main levels that are driven up the 
creek, where there is a little water coming in from the rock in the bottom of 
the levels. Not a drop of water finds its way through the mud, although at 
high tide there is a depth of 12 or 14 feet of water over it. The tin bed 
varies very much in thickness and in productiveness ; in some places it is as 
much as 7 feet thick, and in others only 3 inches, and the produce varies 
from 15 per cent, to only i-ioth per cent, of black tin (oxide of tin). The 
top of the bed is generally nearly level, so that aa the surface of the rock 
below rises or falls the gravel is thinner or thicker. The bottom of the bed 
is generally much the richest in tin, but there is sometimes a second floor of 
tin above richer than that below, and having a different i^ality of waste 
associated with it, as if deposited at a different period. Some of the boulders 
' found in the bed weigh as much/ as 3 cwt. , . o]|d work^gs, and also 
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recently in the new, some fossil remains of stags’ horns and bones, &c., 
have been met with ; and in washing the tin several small {>articles of gold 
have been found, some of nearly 4 grains weight. Much larger nuggets of 
gold are stated to have been found in the old workings. The mud imme- 
diately over the tin bed is often full of shells, some in good preservation ; 
and in driving one of the two main levels the trunk of an oak-tree was met 
with, and had to be cut through ; it was sound and tough, though soft, and 
was quite black throughout.” • 

The tin deposit of the Pentuan Valley has been already referred to. We 
avail ourselves, however, of the following section of the “ Happy Union 
Tin Stream,” which gives some veiy interesting and important facts bearing 
on the sources from whence this immense mass of detrital matter has been 
derived. 


** {a.) Tin ground of unequal thickness, according to the inequalities of the surface of Grauwacke 
beneath (3 to 10 feet). With it are rounded pieces of Granite and other rocks of the St. Austell hills, traversed 
by the valley, as also fragments of Grauwacke anti Greenstone, which having been transported a short distance 
arc more angular. Most of the tin occurs at the bottom qf this bed, though it is sometimes found 
in the higher parts. The tin is from the siae of the finest sand to pebbles of lo lbs. weight ; and some 
rocks, richly impregnated with tin, weighing 200 lbs. and upwards, have sometimes been found 
there. The small tin, which is known by the name of grain-tin, is of the best quality; the larger 
stones contain more waste, and sometimes also copper and mundic. Roots of trees ai^ seen in 
this ground, and on the top of it oyster-shells still remain fastened to some of the large stones and the 
stumps of trees. The roots of the oak are in their natural position, and may be traced to their smallest 
fibres, even so deep as two feet ; from the manner in which they spread, there can be no doubt but that 
the trees have grown and fallen on the spot where their roots are found. 

A stratum of dark silt, about 12 inches thick, apparently mixed with decomposed vegetable 
matter, and on the top of this a layer of leaves of trees, hazel-nuts, sticks, and moss, from 6 to tz 
inches more. The moss appears in a perfect state, retaining almost its natural colour, and seems to have 
grown where it is now found. This layer of vegetable matter is about 30 feet below the level of the 
sea at low water, and about 48 feet at high-water sprmg tides. It is not found in particular spots only^ 
but extends, with some interruptions, across the valley. 

** (c.) A bed of sludge or silt, 10 feet thick, changing from a brownish to lead colour in particular 
places. The whole is sprinkled with recent shells, together with wood, hazel-nuts, and sometimes the 
bones and horns of deer, oxen, 8 cc. The shells, particularly the hat ones, are frequently found in rows or 
layers ; they are often double and closed, with their opening part upwards, so as to render it likely that 
the animals lived and died where their remains are now found.* 

** (d,} A bed of sand, about 4 inches thick, contains (marine) shells, and the water which drains 
from it is nearly as salt as the sea, whilst all the water above and below it is fresh. 

(e*) Silt or clay, 2 feet thick. 

(/.) Sand, 20 feet thick. In all parts of this sand there are timber trees, chiefly oaks, lying 
in all directions, and also the remains of animals, such as parts of red deer, &c.t Bones of whale* are 
found in it ; the bones of a large one were discovered in the upper part of this bed, as well as those 
of others in the lower portions of it. 

** (g.) A bed of rough river sand and gravel, here and there mixed with sea sand and silt, about . 
20 feet thick and extending to the surface. Mr. Colenso states that a short time before he describe 
this section (1829) the remains of a row of wooden piles had been found in this sand, sharpened for the 
purpose of driving, and that they appeared to have been used in the construction of a wooden bridge for 
foot passengers ; they crossed the valley, and were about 6 feet long, their tops being about 24 fbet 
from the present surface, just on a level with the present low water at Spring-tides, He refnarks that 

* These shells are of the same species as those which now exist in the neighbouriog sea ; thefr 
appearance in the lead-coloured silty clay strongly reminds the geologist of that of the shells ip the 
Stto-Apennine lead-coloured clays, such as those of Nice and other places. 

Mr. Colenso states that, at al^ut the time he wrote (1829), a piece of oak had been found in this 
silt, about 2 feet fiom the top, which appeared to have been brought into form by the hand of man. It 
was ahaUt,6 feet long, inen broad, and less than half an inch thick. It appeared to have floated in the 
seB| as at one end^ which was much decayed, a small barnacle had fixed itself. 

f nptieeK human skulls as having been found in this sand. ^ 
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if the sea«level liad been then as now such a bridge would have been useless. These works are 
now abandoned ; buf^n 1837 others were carried on higher up the valley on the south of the London 
Apprentice inn ; from which it would appear that from the general rise of its bottom the sea had not 
entered this valley sufficiently high to permit marine deposits to be there accumulated. The tin ground 
was covered by gravels, sand, and silt, among which trees, chiefly oak, were irregularly distributed, the 
whole probably being the accumulation of river-drift during a long period of Smity^ContrihuUdi in 
1829, Beche's **Geological Report of Cornwall and Devon^" pages 401, 402, by Mr^ Colenso. 

Frojn the sources described black tin has been obtained from the earliest 
recorded time. As we have already shown, ancient tin smelting works 
have been found in all parts of Cornwall. Mr. Henwood has named five spots 
only, on which these curious remains of old British or Jewish metallurgy 
exist. The St. Austell moors alone would give a larger number, and the 
parishes of Sancreed, St. Just, Morva, and Zennor, to the west and north of 
Penzance, would produce several. The number of old slabs called “ Jews'- 
house Tin," which have been recovered, are said by the same authority to be 
eighteen only. A far larger number of these metallic masses have been found. 
On the statement of “ two eminent tin smelters,” Mr. Henwood says, “ The 
entire county now yields only hbout 50 tons of stream tin in a year.” This 
may be perfectly correct so far as the natural deposits of the valleys are 
concerned, but the following quantities of black tin were obtained in 1881 
from riVers and beaches,— the deposits being derived to a great extent from 
the neighbouring mines,— the 909 tons given, being principally gathered 
from the loss suffered in the process of “ dressing” the 11,944 tons of black 
tin obtained from the neighbourhood of Camborne and Redruth. When the 
preparation of tin ores for the smelter becomes the subject of comment, 
this loss, equaTin money value to 36, 169, will be again referred to. 

, BLACK TIN OBTAINED FROM STREAMS, RIVERS, AND FORESHORES, 

1881. 


Names of Streams. Quantities. Values. 



Tons. cwts. qrs. 

£ >. 

d. 

Red River, Dressed Ore, Tin Roughs, &c., ' 
from Carn-Brea District 

909 

1 

z 

35.883 0 

0 

Lelant Stream 

6 

19 

I 

267 19 

8 

Clegger Forth 

0 

7 

0 

15 2 

3 

Goomaze and Xy Tyis 

0 

5 

0 

12 15 

8 

Helston Stream 

I 

16 

3 

88 0 

10 

Letcha Foreshore 

0 

13 

3 

33 4 

0 

Spit Beach* 

20 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

Snort Horn Beach 

6 

I 

2 

167 13 

II 

Crinnis Beach 

3 

15 

3 

70 4 

0 

Trevaunance Beach 

2 

5 

3 

I14 4 

4 

Trevellas Beach 

0 

11 

1 

24 6 

9 

Tregonetha Common 

0 

2 

3 

6 16 

6 

Treworlis (Haivans) 

4 

0 

0 

63 14 

0 

Carbis Beach ...... 

I 

I 

0 

9 13 

9 

Total . 

957 



3<'.»69 IS 

8 


The examples which have been given will sufficiently serve to prove th at 
the black tin found in the lodes or veins may have been derived from the' 

Sud bat UAck tjiii. 
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BULLBN GARDEN COPPSR MINE. 

rocks in which it has been shown that tin exists as a constituent eloment* 
Water containing mineral, or organic acids, may have acted as the solvent 
and agont, and then have parted with the mineral salts in solution in passing 
through the fissures of the rocks, or in filtration, through rocks which are 
more or less porous. 

When we examine the evidences of vast mutations, which are the result 
of slow processes, continually in action through long periods 6f time, we can 
but arrive at the conclusion that not only the detrital tin, but much of that 
which is found in lodes, has been derived from this gradual disintegration 
of the older rocks. The conditions prevailing in thp districts of St. Agnes, — 
in the Granite region which is represented by the Ding Dong mine,— in 
the china-clay districts of Carclazo, and indeed of the neighbourhood of 
St. Austell generally, — clearly point to the superficial sources from which 
the vast quantities of detrital tin ore may have been derived. 

The reverse of this picture must not, however, be neglected in the con- 
sideration of this subject. Dolcoath mine, near Camborne, has been worked, 
for a very considerable time. In 1778 Pryce»speaks of it as a mine which 
had been for a long period in active operation. He gives an engraving* of 
Btillen Garden mine, worked, at that time, to a depth of about no fathoms, 
and says : “ At a‘ depth of from 50 to 60 fathoms is an aqueduct or level from 
Dolcoath mine, and there is a deeper level driving to the same mine at a 
greater depth.” Therefore Dolcoath at that time must have been explored 
to a considerable depth. The only existing evidence which we possess is that 
given by Pryce, who shows two engine-houses, and these are supposed by 
the present thoughtful manager of Dolcoath mine to correspond with “what; 
we now call Old Sump shaft, Avhich is about 28 fathoms west of our present 
engine-shaft.” 

The Bullen Garden is called by Pryce a copper mine, and it was not, 
evidently, according to his description, identical with the present Dolcoath. 
He speaks of their drawing the water from the Dolcoath mine, and of their 
using a level to facilitate the drawing of mineral matter. Be this as it may, 
Dolcoath clearly commenced as a copper mine. “There was no doubt, 
says Captain Josiah Thomas, “a little tin in the ‘gossan’ on the back of 
the lode, but I do not think Dolcoath was worked as a tin mine in Pryce's 
time. We have raised some hundreds of tons of gossan in the last few years 
which produced about 20 lbs. of black tin per ton of stuff. 

Certain it is, that subsequently Dolcoath was worked as a tin mine, when 
after many years copper reappeared in the same lode. Then, at a great 
depth, another change took place, and the mine is now worked as a tin 
mine. By what theory are these remarkable changes to be accounted 

for ? - e 

The following examples of the existence of copper ore as a constituent of 

the rocks are instructive, as proving the diffusion of cupreous minerals 

Yellma copper ore is an ingredient in the Granite at Wheal Vyvyan mine, 
and in the Slate at WIteal Music. The ore is generally disseminated 
.'through the rock in a sort of random sprinkling. These s^regations of 
coppet'.ore '^e not fortn^ on lines of regular bearing, but as nodules and 
.itregtihii^^ldkihconnecte^ masses dispersed through the rock. Mr. Henwoed 
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informs us that “ numerous examples of copper pyrites and vitreous copper 
ore dispersed in irregular and unconnected masses, and in minute veins 
through the Slate, occur at Taren Belwyd and Cae Mawr, near Dolgelly, 
in North Wales, and I have observed instances of both kinds ai the Parys 
ntfuntain, in Anglesea." * 

The same conditions have been observed by the author in the neighbour- 
hood o(the Drm-y-Cocd and Synidde Dylluan copper mines in Nantlle Vale, 
near Carnarvon, and he has been informed that similar deposits are to 
be seen in the vicinity of Cwnidyll, or the Great Snmdon Mountain copper 
mine, and at the Turf copper mine, near Dol-y-frwynog. 

The conditions of copper ore and lead ore in the Sandstones of Cheshire, 
at Alderley Edge, and at other places already named, need only be referred 
to here as remarkable examples of the diffusion of metallic matter. 

A similar deposit was worked at Eardiston, near West Eelton, Salop, 
about twenty years since, and a section of the Limestone stratum and 
cupreous shale bed at Pant, near Oswestry, is noticed by Mr. D. C. 
Davies.t * 

In the Greenstones throughout Cornwall thin leaves of native copper are 
found in the small joints or cracks which occur in this rock. 

LEAD, in the form of sulphide {galena), is very often found distributed 
in a crystalline form in the Slate and Limestone rocks. In Cornwall these 
isolated crystals are to be found in the Chiverton district, and curiously 
dispersed through the spathose iron lode, in the Duchy and Peru mine, in 
Perranzabula. The same kind of segregation is to be found in the lead 
districts of Liskeard and Menheniot, and also of Devonshire. 

Williamsf remarks : “ Lead, copper, and other ores are found in the compo- 
sition of the solid body of the rocks in many places. I saw a stupendous 
rock, at a place called Cwm-ystwith, in Cardiganshire, Wales, where so much 
lead ore was found blended in the rocks as to be worth working and sepa- 
rating from the rock. The rocks at Cwm-ystwith are of great height, and I 
saw the miners there suspended in ropes blasting down the rocks with gun- 
powder, and a number of busy hands breaking and knocking the compound 
ore small, in order to get it separated by washing and dressing." ITie 
same miner also writes : ** One of the most remarkable rocks containing 
metallic ore in the composition of the stone is the breccia, or pudding-stone, 
at Gourock, near Greenock, in Scotland." “ Both lead and copper are often 
found in Limestone quarries in several counties, and I have seen good lead 
and copper in Limestone in several parts of Scotland." He then enumerates 
the copper ore found at Currie, in the Lothians ; at Kissern, in the High- 
lands of Ross-shire ; and the brecciated rock at Lossiemouth, in Moray Frith. 
It is curious, after this satisfactory statement of observations carefully made, 
to find this author writing such a passage as the following : “ I cannot help 
being persuaded that perfect metallic ores being found in the body and 
composition of regfular Limestone and other solid rocks is not only an aigfu- 

♦ “ On the Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall aiid Devon/^ 236. 
t “ Metalliferous Minerals and Mining,*’ p. 136. Br D. C. Davies. 
t Williains, “ The Natural Histoiy of the Mineral lungdom/’ vol. i, p» 35 1789. 
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itient but a clavr decisive froof that the materials which formed ^e-several 
ores and their intermixed and concomitant spars were poured into the 
veins .and taken up in the composition of the strata when they were first' 
formed.” 

A sufficient number of examples have been given to show that the ores 
of tin, copper, and lead are to be discovered in several varieties of rock, distri- 
buted in such a manner as to be fairly regarded as one of the constituents of 
the rock itself. These might be largely increased if it was thought necessary 
to do so. The dissemination of iron and manganese is so extensive that it is 
diffipult to find a rock without the oxides of one or other of those metals. 
There appears indeed every reason for believing that if chemical investiga- 
tions were carried on upon larger masses than those usually found in the 
laboratory, and with those refinements of research — with the aid of the spec- 
troscope, which must be regarded as the triumph of modern chemistry — the 
presence of most of the minerals which are found accumulated in lodes would be 
detected. At present, however, we are only in a position to prove that Granite 
and Slate, with a few truly igneous rocks, contain tin and copper, lead and 
iron, in their composition, and that Limestone, and some of the Sandstone 
formations also, give evidence of the infiltration of lead and silver, cobalt and 
iron and manganese. But our knowledge, imperfect as it is, gives a ;shade 
of probable truth to the hypothesis, which accounts for the filling of fissures 
— the formation of lodes — by supposing that water penetrating the rocks 
dissolves infinitely small quantities of the metallic salts, and that these, by 
physical and chemical actions, become deposited as metallic ore in the fissures 
which have been previously formed to receive them. 

The dissemination of metals, through certain rocks, is a subject upon 
which much has been said, but really very little done. Silver, lead, copper, 
and arsenic have been detected, either in sea water, or in the crusts 
formed inside the boilers of ocean steamers. In the deposits formed on the 
beds of the brine-pits of the salt works on the borders of the Mediterranean 
— ^which are black and slimy — copper has been constantly detected, as well 
as silver. Malaguti and Durocher have been very industrious observers 
of these facts.* 

M. Boussingault, in vol. xlviii. “Annales de Chimie et de Physique," 
Third Series, October, 1856, has a paper on the same subject 

In a memoir contributed to the Academy of Sciences by Malaguti, 
Durocher, and Sarzeaud,t it was shown that silver is very generally spread 
through all minerals, and the great diffiision of this metal led them to make 
further researches as to its presence in sea water. This fact they clearly 
established; and, further, they consider that the metals lead, iron, zinc, 
and copper are held in solution in sea water as well. They have limited 
their researches, however, to silver, lead, and copper, for zinc • was not 
found in such sensible quantities, and the presence of iron has been long 
established. 

* See “ Observationi relative i la presence de I'argent dans I’eau de la mcr.” Far MM. Malaguti 
.et Dflrocher. (“ Comptes>r^u,” quarante-neuviime, 1859, p. 536.) 

' t MM. Malaguti, Durocher, etSarzeaud, “Rechercbes sur la presence du {ilomb, du cnivre, et de 
I’argent dans I’eatt de la mer, et sur I’exislence dii dernier in6tal dans les plantes et lea itret orgaMsds." 

.(<’ Annalea de Cbivie et de liyaiqoe,” 3' Sdrie, tome xxviii.) , 
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If silvit is found in salt water it must also be present in sea salt. The 
first experiments were, therefore, made on- that substance, and silver was 
extracted, both by the wet method by means of sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
by the dry method by melting marine salt with pure litharge and pine- 
soot. Many experiments were well and carefully carried out, and it was 
proved that from even lOo grammes of rough marine salt, mixed with 
25 of pure litharge and i of pine-soot, a very small button of silver 
might be obtained. Although these experiments proved the presence of 
silver in the salt of commerce, its existence in sea water might be produced 
by accidental causes ; so, to avoid all doubt, these chemists directed their 
next researches on sea water carefully collected. 

Many complicated experiments were made with undoubted success, and 
the presence of silver — pure and simple — in sea water was incontestably 
established, by the most simple method of precipitation by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The next experiments were on the seaweeds. It is well known how 
easily these plants assimilate iodine and other matters, and therefore it 
appeared probable that they would absorb silver. Large quantities of 
fucii of many kinds were dried and reduced to ashes, and silver was found 
in nearly all of them. If the presence of silver is admitted in salt water and 
in marine salt, it is clear that it must occur in many chemical products. 
Artificial carbonate of soda is found to contain more silver than sea salt. 
This is easily conceived when one thinks of the sulphuric acid and other 
matters that are used in its fabrication, this acid being itself argentiferous, 
as is also the nitric acid of commerce. 

Experiments were next carried out on vegetables, and the blood of 
animals, with equal success, silver in small quantity being found diffused 
through each. 

Rock-salt and coal were examined, and traces of silver were found in 
both, though the authors consider-the presence of silver in coal as not yet 
sufficiently proved. 

Having by a course of most carefully prepared and elaborate experi- 
ments established the fact of the presence of silver in vegetable and animal 
organisms, as well as in minerals, the authors of these researches next 
turned their attentibn to the discovery of lead and copper in the same sub- 
stances. Many successful experiments were made on several kinds of fucus 
— lead and copper being constantly found. The authors remark: “The 
presence of copper in organic nature being a fact now generally admitted, 
one may conclude that if land plants draw this metal from the soil, the fucus 
also must draw it from the waters of the sea, that is to say, the element in 
which it lives.” And they may justly conclude that if lead and copper 
accompany silver in sea water, the same thing probably occurs in all the 
economy of nature. 

Although at first the presence of silver, copper, and lead in sea water seems • 
singular, yet, say our authors, it is easy to comprehend when we remember 
how the sulphides of these metals are diffused through nature. The salt? 
water attacks these sulphides at^d transforms them into chlorides,, which OTe 
soon dissolved in the waters whi^ circulate 'in the upper part^ the £ai^*Si 
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crust, and which nearly always contains chlorides and other alkaline salts. 
These act on the natural sulphides ; they carry away from them small 
quantities of the metals which they hold in solution, and by that means 
they penetrate the tissues of plants, and also pass with food into animal 
nature. 

Several German chethists hatre examined this subject and obtained 
similar results. We now know for certain that silver, lead, copper, and 
iron are widely disseminated. From these researches we can readily under- 
stand that from the vast reservoir of the ocean the metallic ore found in the 
rocks may have been derived. Ztftcis mentioned as being found in quantities 
so small as to render its presence a little doubtful. The diffusion, how- 
ever, of this mineral as sulphide, and carbonate of zinc, is proved by its 
existence in considerable quantities in the shallow deposits of the iron 
ores of Northamptonshire. 

In 1880 a memoir appeared in the “ Annales de Chimie et de Physique” 
showing that zinc existed, in a- state of complete diffusion and in 
sensible quantity, in the primitive formcitions,,and also in the sedimentary 
soils derived directly from them. M. Dieulafait * says there is no question 
that has been more disputed than the origin and the mode of formation of 
Dolomite. He does not now occupy himself with that question, but he 
brings forward a conclusion at which he has arrived after careful experi- 
ments. It is as follows" : “ The presence of bituminous matter in some Dolo- 
mites is an established fact ; but beyond this, the Dolomitic rocks constant^ 
contain ammonia in proportions which have sometimes exceeded i gramme per 
cubic decimetre; that is to say, more than i kilogramme per cubic metre of 
rocky 

This appears to be a reason for supposing that the Dolomites are 
not only sedimentary rocks in the ordinary sense of the word — that is to say, 
rocks of which all the elements are contemporaneous— but that they are 
produced in waters rich in organic matter. In a previous memoir it was 
shown that the concentration of zinc was effected even under our eyes in 
estuaries of a modern period.' Following up these conclusions, and assisted 
by several well-known facts, such as the near kindred which exists between 
magnesium and zinc, the great analogy of their chemical combinations, and 
the isomorphism of their salts, it seemed probable to the author that zinc 
must exist in Dolomite deposits in sensible quantities. He made this 
the subject of his researches, and studied carefully in the four great Dolomite 
regions of France and Switzerland. He experimented on many samples 
from these places, and in all these he discovered zinc. 

"Without occupying ourselves with the origin of Dolomite, but taking 
only the chemical fact of the diffusion of zinc in the rocks, we arrive at on© 
important result relative to the origin of minerals of zinc as they 'exist at 
present. It is this : minerals of zinc, particularly carbonate of zinc, are 
always in direct relation with the Dolomitic rocks. “ It is on these- slopes 
on,, the Hendip Hills, composed of magnesian conglomerate and of Limestone 
if same nature, that the calamine mines are situated ” {Dufresnoy). 

^ ia a SUt? of Complete Diffuslotk in Dolomitic Soil.’' B7 Mi I^alarait 
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In Belgium, at the Vieille-Montagne, “ calamine fills a degression in the 
Dolomite." In Silesia the bed of calatnine^ considered all together, makes 
a vast irregular mass ; it is found in contact with the muschelkalky some- 
times covered by the Dolomite and sometimes in the Dolomite, branching 
in all directions. In the south of Europe the zinc mines of Sicily are 
as often in Magnesian Limestone as M. Lamarmora reports them to be in 
Silurian. 

Flom these and many other examples it becomes apparent that minerals 
of zinc are contemporaneous with the Dolomitic Limestone in which they are 
enclosed; on the other hand, if the Dolomites of the Silurian system 
(Sicily), of the carboniferous soil (Belgium), of the muschelkalk (Silesia), 
and of other still more rec^t formations, in spite of their prodigious differ- 
ence of age, enclose minerals of zinc of the same chemical composition and 
the same in all other details, it evidently shows that the same exceptional 
circumstances are active at very different epochs, to reproduce the same 
deposits.* 

Mr. Frederick Field, on the iith December, 1856, read a paper before 
the Royal Society “ On the Existence of Silver in Sea Water." t 

After referring to the researches of Malaguti and others, he states that a 
large vessel was hauled down in the Bay of Herradura, near Coquimbo, for 
the purpose of being repaired, when the captain furnished Mr. Field with a 
few ounces of thfe yellow metal from the bottom of the vessel. This brass 
sheathing had been exposed to the waters of the Pacific for more than seven 
years. The metal was found to be very brittle, and could be broken by the 
fingers with ease. Five thousand grains were dissolved in pure nitric acid 
and the solution diluted, a few drops of hydrochloric acid were added, and 
the precipitate allowed to subside for three days. A large quantity of white 
insoluble matter had collected at the bottom of the beaker and separated by 
filtration. This was fused Avith 100 grains of pure litharge and other suit- 
able salt, the ashes of the filter being added. The resulting button of lead 
was subsequently cupelled, and yielded z’oi grains of silver, or i lb. i oz. 
2 dwts. 15 grs. troy per ton. 

The captain of the Nina^ a brig trading in the Pacific, gave Mr. Field , 
a piece of Muntz’s yellow metal from his cabin, from the same lot with which 
the brig was sheathed, but which had never been in contact with salt water, 
and also a portion from the hull of the ship after it had been at sea for nearly 
three years. The examination was made as before, the results being very 
striking : — 

O2S. dwti. gn. 

1700 grs. from cabin gave '051 grs. =» *003 per cent. « o 19 14 per ton. 

1700 grs. from hull „ *400 „ -023 „ «“ 7 ^3 * 

That which had been exposed to the sea having nearly eight times as much 
silver as the original sample. Several other results are given showing that 


jat mercury is found in sea water. See also ‘‘ Annales dcs Mines/' 4® S€rie» t. p. ^ 

“ Note sur un compost naturel d’oxyde de zinc, d’oxide d’ammonium e£ tt’eau." (‘^Comptc-rendu,*' i860, 
Ixii. p. 4y.) 

t ‘"Transactions of the Royal Society.” Chemical (razette/* 1857, vol. 93.) 
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copper immersed in sea water acquires silver considerably beyond that wWch 
it originally possessed. 

Manganese is very generally diffused. Dieulafait finds the oxide in 
considerable quantities in the Dolomitic rocks.* 

M. Boussingault (“ Annales de Chimie" for November, 1882) publishes a 
paper “ Sur I’Apparition des Manganeses a la surface des Rodxes," in which 
he shows that carbonic acid extracts the manganese from all sources and 
then deposits it on the rocks. • 

To recapitulate. It has been shown that tin has been found to be diffused 
through the rocks of the peculiar character which belong to Cornwall and 
Devon. Copper has even a more general diffusion over rocks dissimilar in 
character. In addition to the facts already given, it may here be stated that 
lead and copper (as at Alderley Edge) were found infiltrated amongst the 
Bunter conglomerate, through which the sinkings at Fair Oaks Colliery in 
Cannock Chase were made. At Fair Oaks the lead ore was within 29 feet of 
the surface ; at Shore Hill the copper ore occurred about the middle of the 
loo-feet section. Lead has been found in the oceanic waters, and in the 
deposits in the boilers of steam-engines ; silver lias been found under several 
circumstances ; zinc has been discovered in rocks of very dissimilar geological 
ages and in sea water ; while arsenic and atUimony have been detected by 
M.Daubrde in combustible minerals in various rocks and in sea water. Gold 
has not been named. There are no authorities of sufficient reliability who 
can be given as discoverers of this precious metal in the state of extreme 
diffusion. It is known to exist in connection with tin. It is also found to be 
in certain copper ores — those of Fowey Consols may be especially named. 
In the pyrites of Wicklow and other places, m some lead ores, and wherever 
quartz lodes abound, gold is generally stated to be present. 

M. A. Daubr 4 e,t in a memoir presented to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, has shown that a great number of little crystalline grains of a metallic 
grey colour, which he has observed in the Coal-measure Limestone of Vill 4 
(Bas-Rhin) are arsenical iron. He finds also in the coal, especially the 
two principal varieties, the same mineral in the proportion of o’idQgr. and 
o'4i5gr. per kilogramme (about 2^ lbs. avoirdupois). Dauhrde also traces 
arsenic in the coal of Saarbruck, in th? lignites of Bouxwiller and of 
Lobsam (Bas-Rhin). Traces of copper were also discovered. He finds 
a proportion of arsenic in certain sedimentary beds, which derive their chipf 
materials from eruptive rocks on the one hand, and the waters of the ocean on 
the other. In operating upon 100 grammes of the basalt of Kaiserstuhl he 
has recognised, he informs us, in this rock, in unmistakable quantities, both 
arsenic and antimony. Daubrec examined sea water and the deposits formed 
in boilers, and in both these minerals were detected. Arsenic, he remarks, 

* **Le manganese dans Ics terrains dolomiliques. Origine dc I’acide azotique qui existe sottvent 
danj 9 bloxydes de manganese ^ctuel.” (Note de M. Dieulafait, pr^sentd par M. Bcrthelot^ Academic 
des Sciences, Stance, Jan. 8th, 1883, Compte-rendu,” tome xevi. p. 125.)— “De manganese dans les 
ean^ de« mers actuelles et dans certains dc leurs depots ; const^nuence relative ^ la craie blanche dt la 
pdnod a6cc>ndaire.“ (Note de M. Dieulafait, pidscnte par M. Bcrlhelot.) He finds, “ Des eaux de la met 
des Indes, de la m«r*Rouge, de la partie orienlale de la MtJditerranee, qui m'ont etd rapportee par M. le 
H^ardcien, m^ont donn6 cxactement les memes resultats/* 

t sur la presence de T arsenic et de I'antimoine dans les combttstible mtn€raux, dans 

divers^ Teau de la mer.’’ (“ Comptes^rendu Hebdomadaires des S6ances de rAcad^^ie 
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is widely spread, not only in mineral veins but also in various rocks, where 
it is habitually accompanied by phosphorus, as was first shown by Professor 
Walchner. He then deals with the presence of phosphorus in the three 
kingdoms of nature. Sulphur, especially in the state of sulphate, is imiver- 
sally distributed. 

Professor F. Sandberger* has arrived at the conclusion that the contents of 
lodes are in the main derived from minerals existing in the enclosing rocks. 
Veins of heavy spar may have received the barytes from felspars containing 
that earth, and so on. He attempts to prove the existence of valuable metals 
in silicates. Olivine always contains nickel and cobalt ; and olivine from 
Nauroth, near Wiesbaden, contains o‘307 per cent, of oxide of nickel and 
0*006 per cent, of oxide of cobalt. In the paleeopicrite or olivine rock of 
Dittenburg, there is from 0’i62 to 0'666 per cent, of oxide of nickel, which is 
further accompanied by copper, cobalt, and bismuth. In many varieties of 
hornblende Professor Sandberger has frequently found copper and cobalt. 
The same metals are often present in augite, and specimens of that mineral 
in diabase from Andreasberg afforded, in addition, lead, nickel, antimony, 
and arsenic. Mica obtained from graneiss and gnite has yielded most of the 
ordinary metals. 

Professor Sandberger endeavours to show that the olivines, hornblendes, 
augites, and black micas of crystalline rocks of all periods contain heavy 
and noble metals. He points attention to the fact that lithia micas are 
probably the original source of tin which is found in the lodes, and he 
considers stannic acid may probably replace silica, as is already known to 
be the case with titanic acid. 

We have, therefore, a considerable amount of evidence which proves that 
metalliferous minerals are extensively diffused over the surface of the Earth, 
and that they are to be detected in the waters which are constantly beating 
upon and wearing down the land. May we not, therefore, venture to suppose 
that the metallic ores found in the fissures of rocks are derived in a great 
measure from that reservoir of water which has existed since the Earth “was 
without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep ?" The 
geological evidence collected by reading the “sermons in s‘tones” proves that 
districts now high above the present sea-level were at one time far beneath 
the waters. The sea must through all time, as it does at the present hour, 
have been filtering through the rocks over which it flowed. 

The soluble contents of mine water are deserving of especial attention. 
Mr. J. A. Phillips has made most careful examinations of some of the 
waters infiltrated into the deep Cornish mines. Wheal Seton copper mine 
is situated about one mile north-east of the town of Camborne, in Cornwall, 
and is distant firom the sea a little more than three miles. The workings of 
this mine are entirely in “Killas," 'or Clay-Slate, and the saline waters issue 
at the rate of fifty gallons per minute, at a temperature of 92*1 F. This has ’ 

• The foUov^ng papers by Prof. F. Sandberger have been published: “ZurTheorie det BiMnn^ 
dcr Erzgange'* [Tneory of the Formation of Lodefs] (••Berg- und 1877, 

PP* 377 i 389); Ueber das Vorkommen des Zinnes in Silicat|B|i *' fpa‘ the Occurrence of 
cates! (‘«Berg. und Hhtten.-Zeitung” 1878, xxxvii, p. aoa) j «tJeber die BMtmf voti Etagangcn 
mitteist Auslangung der Nebengestelne'* [On the Formation of JLodes \sy Sdation from the 9punp7 Hockal 
Hfitten-Zcitting” 

rches on Mineral Lode#]. 'Wlomdeh : |8^. * , ^ 
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intcsrsected a fault, or cross-course, which ca» be traced in a northerly direo- '; 
tlon to the sea, the source beyond doubt from jvhich this hot spring has been 

MINERAL WATER FROM WHEAL SETON. 

Solid matter I4'3658 grammes per litre, or iooS'6i grains per gallon. Sp. gr. I'0I23. 

Analytical Rusults. 


— 

Grains per Gallnn. 



I. 

TI. 

Carbonic acid 


5-56 

S-SO 

Sulphuric acid 


I- 2 S 


Silica . 


1*89 

1*96 

Chlorine 


642*10 

641*63 

Bromine 


trace 

trace 

Alumina 



24-2* ) 

Ferric oxide . 


•22 

*23 

Alanganese . 


trace 

trace 

Copper 


minute trace 

minute trace 

Lime . 


243-56 

244-74 

Magnesia 


5*05 

4-97 

Alkaline chlorides 


454*44 

452-38 

Potassium . 


5-82 

5-84 

Caesium 


trace 

trace 

Sodium 


160*84 1 

160-19 

Lithium 


5*63 

s-56 

Ammonia 


trace 

trace 

Nitric acid . 





derived. The working on the lode a b. Fig. 56, has been driven on to its point 
of intersection b, with the cross-course /, and is believed to have been thrown 
in a southerly direction from bto c, A dyke of 
porphyry, G H, 40 feet in width, courses parallel 
with the lode at a distance of a few fathoms to 
the north. The direction of the dip is indicated 
by an arrow. The water which issues from the 
point w was collected and brought to the sur- 
face in carefully cleaned stone-ware jars. 

Mr. J. A. Phillips has also given analyses of 
the Elvan, Granite, and Clay-Slate rocks, but 
these do not appear to have much relation to 
the water. It is important, however, to -give 
the conclusion to which thi.s excellent observer 
has arrived : — 

** Source whence the Mineral Waters of Wheal 
Seion are probably derived . — Before attempting to account for the presence 
of the mineral constituents found in these waters, it will be necessary to 
■ consider the bearing and importance of the following facts 

**Xa.) The average elevation of the surface of the mine is about 3pofeet 
above the sea ; and the i’6o-fathom level, being 960 feet below the adit or 
dr^nage-tunnel and 1,080 feet from the surface, is consequently much 
beneath Iqw-water mark. 

‘* ^i.) ;^e cross course, shown in the Geological Map, itn^, as lias been 
f already sfa^di^ be traced for a distaihee of .three miles fo .tjlie iioast, and 
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apparently forms the channel through which the saline waters effect an 
entrance into the workings. * 

“ (c.) The water contains a very laige proportion of chloride of sodium. 

“ (</.) Similar springs of hot saline water were met with, below the level 
of the sea, in the neighbouring mines of North Roskear and Nprth Crofty, 
and also recently at Cook’s Kitchen, both situated on the same cross course. 
These waters have not been analysed. 

A hot spring yielding waters possessing the same general chirac- 
teristics as those from Wheal Seton, formerly issued at the Wheal Clifford * 
mines in the 235-fathom level, or at a depth of 1,320 feet below the sea. It 
will be seen, by referring to a map, that in this case a well-defined cross 
course can be continuously traced in a north-westerly direction from the 
immediate vicinity of the spring to the sea at Tobban Cove.” 

The following remarks on Wheal Seton, by the same authority, are worthy 
of consideration ; — 

“ It would be impossible to ascertain the precise conditions under which 
springs of this description have been produced ; but the accompanying ideal 
sketch may perhaps assist in rendering intelligible what would appear, in 
the present state of our knowledge, a not improbable explanation of their 
origin. 

“ The plan a b c d (Fig. 57), being that of the cross course, is seen to 



Fig- 57- 


extend through both Granite and Clay-Slate to the sea. From the close con- 
tact of its surfaces, the presence of clay, and from other causes, this fault is 
supposed not to be* uniformly permeable by water, which can only follow 
the circuitous passage, abed. In this way it penetrates to depths where 

* Of the water of the Clifford Amalgamated mines the following analysis was given by the late Dr. 
W. A. Miller, and published as ” Chemical Examination of a Hot Spring in Wheal Clifford, Cornwall," 
in the “ Report of the Thirty-fourth Meeting of the British Association," &c., held at Bath, September, 
1864. The waters issued at a temperature of 125^ F., and at a rate of 150 gallons per minute. 

Sp. gr. s 1 ‘007. The saline constituents were found by evaporation to amount to 646'! grains 
per imperial gallon, consisting of ; — 

Chloride of lithium 26-05 

„ potassium with a little chloride of csesium . . 

,, sodium ' . . 3^3'^^ 

„ magnesium 8-86 

„ calcium 216*17 

Sulphate of calcium 12*27 

Silica . , . . ' . 3-65 

Oxides of iron, alumina, and manganese . . . minuto quantity 
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reactions take place, which, altiioug^ not entirely in accordance with the 
results of daily experience in our laboratories, can, after the investigations 
of M. Daubr4e, M. de S4narmont, and others, be readily understood. 

“By the action of sea water on silicate of calcium, silicate of sodium and 
ohloride of calcium may be produced. The sulphate of sodium of the sea 
water will be decomposed by the chloride of calcium, with the production of 
sulphate of calcium and chloride of sodium. The decomposition of clayey 
matter by common salt may produce chloride of aluminium and silicates of 
sodium, while the magnesium -of the chloride of magnesium may be replaced 
by calcium ; lastly, a portion of the potassium in the sea water appears to 
have been replaced by the lithium of the Granite." 

All this points, of course, to the hypothesis, that veins are filled by saline 
water percolating through the more or less porous rocks, and slowly finding its 
way through the small fissures, and the larger cracks, which by various dis- 
turbances have been, through many ages, formed in the strata constituting 
the surface of our planet. This water may have been derived fi"om the sea, 
which holds mineral matter in solution ; or, it may have been merely the 
surface waters, charged with carbonic acid* or atmospheric air, dissolving 
from the soil, soluble salts, which were again deposited by the operation of 
a force, acting from the surfaces of the fissures, which we have already 
called surface-force. 

It is interesting to find Pryce saying* : “We may reasonably infer that 
water, in its passage through the Earth to the principal fissures, imbibes, 
together with the natural salts and acids, the mineral and metallic particles 
with which the different strata are impregnated, and, meeting in those 
fissures matters which have nearer affinities with the acid, of, course dis- 
engage it, in whole or in part, from the metallic or mineral matter which 
it held dissolved, and which on being so disengaged by the natural 
attraction between its parts, form different ores more or less homogeneous, 
and more or less rich, according to the different mixtures which the acid 
had held dissolved and the nidus in which it is deposited. The acid, now 
impregnated with a new matter, passes on, till, meeting with some other 
convenient nidus, it lodges in that, and thereby acquires a fresh impregna- 
tion, perhaps at last totally unmetallic, or, for want of meeting with a 
proper nidus, appears at the surface weakly or strongly tinctured with those 
principles it had last imbibed.” . 

Though this passage is of necessity marked by the chemical knowledge 
of the day, it shows that Pryce considered that the principal contents 
of veins — particularly the ores— might be introduced into the fissures by 
means of solutions which percolated through the enclosing rocks, and that 
then the various substances in solution arranged themselves in the fissures 
according to their affinities. He remarks on the occurrence of even small 
parts of lodes, containing several different kinds of ore, separated from each 
other by quartz, clay, and other substances, and asks how this could -have 
been effected “but by the agency of water to bring, and the power of 
attraction to arrest, such and such particles, and deposit each in its proper 
matrix or nidus." He particularly notices the various kinds of lodes, as 

• "Minetalogia ComnbSftJsis,’’ 1778. ^ , 

BB 
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distinguished by the mihers according to their contents, pointing out the 
difference between the backs, or upper parts, and the contents beneath. He 
describes a great variety of the £^ossaMS, observing that “the tender red 
gossan is very much inclined to produce copper ore, especially if the gossan 
be springy, cellular, and of a very red colour, like a well-burned brick. 
When it is thus, and spotted, and tinctured with green copper ore, like 
pieces of verdigris, it does not often deceive the proprietors. So likewise 
stones of blue or black copper ore, or of yellow ore having a black or purple 
outside, are very hopeful to follow when mixed in this gossan." 

Pryce carries his opinion of the possible alteration of lodes so far as to 
suppose that they may even, in a few centuries, change their character so as 
to be rich at one time and poor at another; mineral substances being trans- 
ferred from one part of the lode to another, “ according to the solution and 
transmigration of their respective principles, which are deposited in some 
other magnetic nidus, whose power of retention in process of time may be 
again decayed, those principles again depart, and again be arrested ad 
infinitum," However little we may be disposed to agree with Pryce as to the 
time within which he supposes such changes can be produced, still we must 
allow him the credit due to the recognition of the possibility of change, 
caused by alterations of the conditions to which the contents of lodes may 
be exposed, an opinion considerably in advance of the views of his age. 

Pryce was doubtless led to this remark from the prevailing idea amongst 
miners that a considerable period is required to effect the filling of a vein — 
a question about which there has been much misconception. 

Dr. Fleitmann* has recently observed that the formation of mineral 
veins is far from taking so long a time as is generally supposed. About two 
years before writing he filled a ditch with common clay containing some iron. 
Having had occasion to dig this ditch anew. Dr. Fleitmann noticed, to his great 
surprise, that the clay had entirely changed its character and had become 
white. Moreover, it was divided in all directions by fissures, from the 25th 
to the 26th of an inch aerpss, and 'these were filled with compact iron 
pyrites. He therefore supposes that the oxide, of iron in the clay had 
been transformed into sulphate of iron, on coming in contact with water 
containing sulphate of ammonia. 

A few simple expejiments will prove that, under certain conditions, the 
.deposition of metallic matter from solutions may be rapidly effected. The 
process of silvering glass by the action of some kinds of organic matter on a 
solution of nitrate of silver may be adduced. A little grape sugar or 
aldehyde being added to an argentiferous solution in a glass trough, pure 
silver is rapidly thrown down, and forms a film of perfectly white metal on 
the inner surface of the glass. If to a similar solution of silver, a minute 
quantity of the hyposulphite of soda be added, not suflficienfto precipitate any 
silver, and the vessel containing it be placed in darkness, a film of black 
sulphide of silver will be slowly formed on the surface of the glass vessel 
containing it. This film is exceedingly coherent, requiring the action of an , 
acid to effect its removal. Again, if a solution of s.ulphate of copper be 
placed in an unglazed earthenware vessel, the solution will gf^dually jUter 

- * « Rapid Formatiim of Mbtaral Veisa.^* Rv.Dr. Fleitiiu^ i'<Connoa4as.M0ndei." IStUbi 

p. 334 ) , . 
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through it. Some crystals of the blue-stone solution uniform on the pntsitle 
and at intervals, after the action has gone on for some time, and the pori» 
of the vessel become contracted by the deposition of some of the met^h 
salt, small fibres of native copper may be observed to form. The beautifii! 
experiment of placing a stick of freshly-burnt charcoal in a solution of th< 
nitrate of silver, and the formation upon it of the most delicate arboresceni 
crystals of metallic silver, will be familiar to many. This is really onlj 
another example of the manner in which mineral veins are formed. *TheSe; 
it must be remembered, are not to be regarded as examples of the formation 
of mineral veins by the influence of electric currents, which will be presentlj 
referred to, but rather as evidences of the action of a peculiar force— not 
cohesion — which is by many delicate experiments proved to be active on all 
surfaces of solid bodies. 

Werner, as we have already said, drew attention to the evidences o a 
system of regular deposits in mineral veins, that formed next the rock being 
the oldest. 

M. Foumet,* and others, have observed that the extreme regularity 
noticed by Werner does not always take place, remarking that when 
the veins contain fragments of the adjacent rock imbedded in their mass, 
the ore has, in preference, always attached itself around them, envelop- 
ing them in a bed of greater or less thickness. Speaking of the regularity 
of the substances filling some fissures, M. Fournet mentions that M. 
D’Aubuisson notices a vein composed of differently-coloured beds of sul- 
phate of barytes and fluate of lime, placed upon each other with so much 
symmetry in all parts, that more could not be accomplished with a compass 
and ruler. M. D’Aubuisson observes that this structure is exactly that 
which would have taken place if the fissure had been filled with a solution, 
successive deposits from which had been thrown down on its sides, adding 
that the section of some geodes, and some water-pipes, in which successive 
deposits have been effected, present analogous facts. 

The same author has presented us with a very interesting account of the 
evidence which exists of the successive openings of the mineral veins in the 
environs of Pontgibaud, where for five years he was director of the mines. 
He shows that successive dislocations not only broke through the previously 
consolidated contents of the lode, but also that the complicated fractures 
frequently extended into the idjoining country, forming branches. Chemic^ 
deposits of different miner xl substances, or modifications of such sub- 
stances, are seen to characterise five of the six successive dislocations which 
M. Fournet has been enabled to trace in these lodes, the sixth being niarked 
by the introduction of pebbles and sand from above, a continuation of that 
which still covered the country in many places, and which is itself covered 
by the lavas of the extinct volcanoes of Louchadifere and Pranal. From tihis 
latter circumstance the author observes, that there would be nothing 
remhrfcable in finding the metalliferous veins cut or divided put by basaltic 
dykes, a. fact that seems to have occurred in the veins of , CourgOul aftd 
&uricr, on the south-east of the Monts Dor^s. It further apj^ars, that 
fbrrv^^pus and calcareous deposit^ are now effected in the ppeh sp^s' 
jHhk^' tn^yfptesent themselves in tl^ede veins, “so that,, if after wo^ngb&t 
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the lode; the galleries be left shut during a long series of years, and the 
mass acquire a certain compactness from successive infiltrations, new 
workings could be carried on upon the siliciferous and calciferous hydrates 
of iron. The attle, or broken rubbish, is even found to be cemented by 
very compact ores of this kind, the mammillated surfaces of which have 
sometimes the same appearance as some of the hydrates of iron of old date." 

The recent formation of Pyromorphite (phosphate of lead) has been 
already noticed, rarely, but occasionally, especially in the mines of Cum- 
berland and of Scotland. Mimetite (a term derived from the Greek for 
imitator, this species so nearly resembling pyromorphite) is found coating 
other minerals. Vanadinite (so called from mnades, one of the synonyms of 
the Swedish Venus), vanatjiate of lead, is constantly found amongst the old 
heaps, dX the High-pirn of the Susannah mine, at Wanloch Head, on common 
and cupreous calamine, and sometimes on galena. Numerous other 
examples could be given of the comparatively recent formation of metallic 
minerals, many of them taking place on the surface, and under the eyes of 
the observer. One or two relating to copper will alone be mentioned. At 
•St. Agnes, as at several other shipping ports in Cornwall, piles of copper 
were collected by the smelters in binns, and in the division appropriated by 
each firm the ore was often allowed to remain for a considerable period 
exposed to all atmospheric influences. Decomposition of the sulphide of 
copper slowly takes place, and this is washed out of the pile by the rain. 
This solution streams down the face of the cliff, and slowly, as evaporation 
goes on, under the changed condition a new mineral is formed. Flowing 
from the adit level at Perranporth, from Great Saint George’s copper mine, 
copper water issues. This was at one time utilised by making it flow over 
scrap iron, and the copper precipitate was collected. Some dispute as to 
the property put an end to this process. The copper water flowed on over 
the soil and into the sand ; the result has been the formation of oxides and 
carbonates of copper with other salts cementing the sandy particles together. 

It has been already shown that" even attle, or broken rubbish, has been 
found to be cemented with silicates and calciferous hydrates of the oxide of 
iron — another proof that the conditions which have been active from the 
beginning in producing those deposits, which we call vtiiieral veins or lodes, 
are equally active at the present time. 

Up to this point the influence of cold waters infiltrating the soil or percolat- 
ing the rocks has alone been noticed. A short space must now be devoted 
to the formation of mifleral lodes from the hot springs, which make the 
rock fissures their channels for pouring out their waters on tho surface. 
There are no such examples in these islands, therefore the mineral lodes of 
America must furnish the required examples. With no actual knowledge of 
any mines beyond the United Kingdom, the author relies on the representa- 
tions of those who have visited the mining districts of America and other 
places where hot springs are poured out in abundance. He is especially 
indebted to a paper by his Mend Mr. J. A. Phillips,* from which -the following 
extracts are taken - 

* ‘‘ -A- Contribution to the Hittoiy of hiteetai Veins," Bjr J, Arthur Phillips, F.R.S., P.G.S. 
(From the •' Quarterly Journal of the Gtc^ftcu Society" iat Angust; iSfg.) „ 
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“ Certain districts in California are remarkable for their hot spring^ ; and 
in some of the counties included between the 38th and 40th parallels, hnd 
consequently north of the city of San Francisco, sources of this description 
are of such frequent occurrence that, when viewed from elevated ground, 
almost every valley is seen to be more or less occupied by wreaths of steam 
rising from a flow of highly heated waters. 

“The vents giving issue to these heated waters usually evolve carbonic 
acid, which is frequently accompanied by various sulphurous gases*: such 
waters are generally alkaline, containing carbonate and sulphate of sodium, 
as well as, occasionally, alkaline borates. They generally give rise to 
abundant local incrustations of either silica or calcite, usually more or less 
mixed with free sulphur. These deposits of sinter often extend, in nearly 
horizontal layers, to a considerable distance from the orifices from which the 
waters issue. 

“ When water is ejected from such vents in the form of steam and spray 
only, while gases are abundantly given off and large amounts of sulphur 
deposited, the aperture becomes a solfatara. • 

“ One of the largest known deposits of sulphur in California occurs in 
Lake County, a mile beyond the ridge which bounds Borax Lake on 
its north-eastern side, and is many acres in extent. This ‘ Sulphur . Bank,' 
as it is called, is composed of a much decomposed volcanic rock, traversed 
by numerous fissures, from which gases, steam, and water, either in the form 
of spray or of vapour, constantly issue; and upon and throughout the 
entire mass sulphur has been deposited in such large quantities that, 
at a short distance, the whole appears to consist of that substance. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of this solfatara are springs which give off 
carbonic acid, and of which the waters contain carbonates of sodium and of 
ammonium, chloride of sodium, borax, &c. 

“In the year 1866 I visited Borax Lake and the neighbouring Sulphur 
Bank in company with Dr. R. Oxland, of Plymouth, who was the first to 
call attention to the presence of cinnabar in the sulphur from this locality ; 
and in 1868 I published, in the ‘Philosophical Magazine,' a paper advo- 
cating the probability of certain mineral deposits having been the result of 
hydrothermal or solfataric action.* 

“For some years subsequent to my visit this solfatara was worked as a 
source of sulphur only ; but during these operations so large an amount of 
cinnabar was discovered, both in the decomposed basaltic rock and in the 
cretaceous strata through which it has been erupted, as ultimately to lead, 
to the opening up of the cooler portions of the Sulphur Bank as a mercuiy 
mine. This has long yielded large quantities of quicksilver, and affords 
a striking and instructive example of a recently-formed mineral deposit 
resulting from agencies still somewhat actively in operation." Mr. PhUlips 
collected, *not only specimens of this cinnabar, but also a specimen of a 
thin section of recently-formed quartz, from the face of a fissure in the 
decomposed basaltic rock. 

“Many yearn since Dr. Oxland found a notable amoimt bf silver in the. . 


* W tlUk Chemical Geology of the Gold-fielib of California.’' < By J. Aidtuc PhUlipi.' 
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sinter-like deposit from a hot spring in the county of Colusa; and Professor 
Whitney, previous to 1865, had been shown at Clear Lake some peculiar and 
interesting specimens of water-worn cinnabar, enclosing specks ofgjtAd, said 
to have been found near Sulphur Springs in the same county of Colusa.* 

“ Steamboat Springs, in the State of Nevada, are situated near the base 
of a volcanic hill seven miles, in a direct line, north-west of Virginia City 
and of the famous silver mines on the Great Comstock lode. 

“ Tile rock at this place is traversed by several parallel fissures, which 
either give issue to heated waters or simply throw off clouds of steam. The 
most active group of these crevices comprehends five parallel longitudinal 
openings extending, nearly in a straight line, for a distance exceeding a 
thousand yards ; their gen 5 ral direction is nearly north and south, and all of 
them are included within a zone two hundred yards in width. These crevices 
are sometimes filled with boiling water, which overflows in the form of a 
rivulet ; while at others violent ebullition is heard to be taking place at a 
short distance below the surface. 

“ These fissures are lined with a silicious incrustation, which is being 
constantly deposited, while a central longitudinal opening allows of the 
escape of gases, steam, and boiling water. 

“ The Great Comstock lode is, as before stated, situate in a volcanic district 
seven miles south-east of Steamboat Springs, has a nearly similar orienta- 
tion, and is enclosed between walls of diorite on one side and of propylite 
on the other. This vein, of which the gangue is chiefly silicious — although 
calcite is also sometimes present — ^was first attacked by the miner in the 
year 1859, and since that time the mines worked have yielded silver and gold 
to the estimated value of above 60,000,000. 

“ The temperature of the waters issuing from mines worked upon the 
Comstock lode has always been somewhat high, but it was not until they 
had attained a very considerable depth below the surface that the 
workmen first became inconvenienced by extraordinary heat. At their 
present (1883) depth (2,660 feet) water issues from the rock at a tempera- 
ture of 157** Fah. (yo*? C.); and, according to Dr. John A. Church, of Ohio,t 
who has recently published a valuable paper on the heat of the Comstock 
mines, at least 4,200,000 tons of water are now annually pumped from the 
workings, at a minimum temperatiure of 135® Fah. He also estimates that 
to elevate such a large volume of water, from the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere, to that which it attains in the mines, would require 47,700 tons 
of coal. In addition to this, however, 7,859 tons of coal would, he calculates, 
be required to supply the heat absorbed by the air, which passes along the 
various shafts and galleries through which it is diverted for the purpose of 
ventilation. It follows, therefore, that to develop the total amount of heat 
necessary to raise the water and air circulating in these mines, from the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere to that which they respectively attlin, 55,560 
tons of coal or 97,700 ^cords of firewood would be annually required.” 

The same author, in his work already referred to, gives a‘ table of the 

•*“ Snrvqr of California,” vol. L j). 9a. 

Comstock Lode ; its Formation asd ' 
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temperatures of rock water and air, from which it is instructive to mak^& 
few extracts. . 


The temperature of tbe air at the surface varied, in June, 1877, from . 

At 1,100 feet 

2,000 

2 ,« 3 S 

2,200 

2,400 

2,480 

2,670 


88 to 93 deg. 


Rock. 

Air. 

128 , 

. tl 2 


108 


106 

139 

1 10^ 

141 


J52 


15s 



He likewise remarks that “the rock is not uniformly heated through- 
out, but contains restricted areas, where the heat rises very much above or 
sinks below the temperature of the surrounding mass.” Again : “These cold 
areas complete a well-linked chain of heat phenomena, extfi^ding from rocks 
that are sensibly cold to the touch, and may not have a temperature above 
60° Fah., through rocks that have the average atmospheric temperature, and 
those which are as hot as surface rocks ever become in Nevada, to those 
which have a temperature of 157'’ Fah.” • 

Dr. J. A. Church thus sums up the result of all his observation : “ In brief, 
the phenomena of the Comstock lode do not admit even the possibility that 
the heat encountered is a remnant of ancient eruptive heat. That oxidation „ 
is not the cause of the heat is proved by inspection of the rocks." He 
refers the heat measured to kaolinization, “ by which the anhydrous aluminic 
silicate of the feldspathic and amphibolic rocks .... is altered to Porcelain 
clay by combining with water. The water changes from the fluid to the 
solid condition, and in doing so, the general law of solidification is obeyed, 
the molecular motion which had maintained its state of fluidity becoming 
sensible as heat." 

As attention has been drawn to a consideration of the heat of mineral 
deposits, and of the subterranean temperatures measured, this appears to 
be the proper place to give some attention to the thermometric measure- 
ments made, in some of our deep mines, in this country, the most important 
observations having been made in Cornwall. 

Mr. R. W. Fox instituted a set of observations in the deep Cornish mines. 
The mean difference of temperature measured was as follows. The depth of 
constant mean average temperature was taken at 50 feet below the. surface. 

At 59 fathoms below the surface the temperature was 60 deg. Fab. 

132 >* »> 7 ® »> 

239 n »» »» »• ** 


This shows an increase of io° at 59 fathoms, or of i® in 35*4 feet ; 10® more at 
73 fathoms deeper, or 1° in 43 "8 feet; and of 10° more at 114 fathoms still 
deeper, or i® in every 64 feet of depth. With regard to those observations on 
temperature, although we get a general mean upon which some rbliance can 
be placed, yet, in the sfate in which we find the returns at the present time, 
they are comparatively of but small value. We discover a general rate of 
increase of temperature with the depth, extending to the greatest depth 
observed, but we also discover irregularities resulting frojn local action. A 
vfiiSf, remfur^ht^" example of this is shown in the hot water flowing through 
. theh^;|(;^i^ .«ft)^ Amalgamated mines. On a previous page ^11) 
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will be found a section of this lode and the Elvan courses near it, to which 
the reader is referred (Fig. 22). One Elvan course comes to the surface, and 
is then about 1,000 feet from the mineral vein, and another comes also to the 
surface, and is seen about 250 feet on the other side. Three of these dykes 
come together and cut the lode, where the hot water flows out. These Elvan 
courses pass through the county for several miles, and send down a large 
quantity of water into the mine. 

Water. Air. 

The temperature of the eastern end at the 224-fathom level was no deg. Fah. , . 71 deg. 

13 o, ^35“ >» . . 8x ), 

Do. bottom of Davey shaft 122 ,, .. no ,, 

Do. of the at the 280-fathom level^ 126 ,, .. 120 ,, 

Do. to the west of Garland's shaft at the same'depth 128 .. 118 „ 

That this high temperature was due to Chemical influences going on in the 
proximity of the waterflovv appears to be proved. 

Some years since a mass of ochrey matter was sent to the author from a 
remote part of these mines, which was taken from 20 or 30 fathoms below the 
adit. A very large deposit had been discovered. It was found to be de- 
composed iron pyrites, and the water flowing through the Elvan courses 
derived its heat from the chemical action of the decomposing iron pyrites. 
The late Mr. Edward II. Hawke, one of the committee of those mines, 
wrote: “In the levels of Clifford Amalgamated mines the thermometer 
stood, as I have always heard, and fully believe, at about 100° Fah. before 
the tnmense deposit of copper ore was takeii away, and now the same levels 
are cold enough to make the agent, when underground, wish for a great-coat 
in walking through them." 

In 1864, Mr. Warington W. Smyth read, before the British Association 
at Plymouth, a paper “ On the Thermal Water of the Clifford Amalgamated 
Mines." His remarks are so much to the point that it is thought desirable 
to quote them : — 

“ In the neighbourhood of Redruth, and situated mostly in the parish of 
Gwennap, is a district equally remarkable for the high temperature of its 
deep-mine workings, and for the enormous value of the copper ores extracted 
from them within the last half-century. The constituent rock of this region 
is mostly Clay-Slate or Killas, which, abutting against the Granite dome of 
Cam-Marth, dips away from that hill towards the east, and has not been 
unbottomed in the deepest mines .... although there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the Granite would be found occurring again beneath it. The Clay- 
Slate is intersected by dykes of Granitic porphyry coursing in an east and 
west direction: by lodes or mineral veins having, on the whole, a very 
similar line of strike ; and by cross courses or non-metalliferous veins, running 
north and south.” 

Mr. W. W. Smyth then refers to Mr. W. J. Kenwood’s observations 
made in 1843, “On Subterranean Temperature in the Mines”: “Thus at 
Poldice, about a mile north of the United mines,* and upon parallel lodes, 
the water flounng out of the lode at 184 fathoms or , 1,104 feet deep, exhibited 
a .jnaximum temperature of 100® Fah. ; at the Consolidated mines, at 
294 fathoms or 1,764 feet, the water in a level in the south vein was 

> United minei and Consolidated tl^et were inbseqijtently cSlM C^ord Amalgainated,mia^. 
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95*5® Fah. At the United mines — in the western part or Poldoiy— a large, 
gush of water from the Elvan course, at 184 fathoms or 1,104 feet, reached 
90® Fah. In the eastern portion of the United mines, called ‘Ale and 
Cakes,’ a moderate spring flowing from the rock, between the great south 
lode and the old lode, at 195 fathoms deep, showed a temperature of 93’5®. 
A stream cut in the rock adjoining the great south lode in the eastern end, , 
at 2 10 fathoms or 1,260 feet deep, was 92®. 

“In the year 1839, a perpendicular shaft having been sunk to a greater 
depth than that at which the old lode of the United mines had hitherto been 
worked, a cross-cut vf as driven from it at the i8o-fathom level (about 225 
fathoms deep) which intersected the vein at a spot about a quarter of a mile 
farther west than the points at present in operation, and here a large feeder of 
water was encountered of so much higher temperature than had before been 
observed that it was at once termed a ‘hot spring,’ and the lode the ^kot lode' 

“The shaft being deepened by successive stages, it has been found that 
at each deeper point at which the chief flow of water has been seen, it 
has been prevented by the excavations from rising farther upwards, and has 
shown a marked accession of temperature. In 1855 I found it welling up 
abundantly from a fissure extending along the north wall of the lode at 

about 1,510 feet from the surface, with a temperature of 114® Fah At 

present ( 1 864) the bottom level, which, at the adit or datum line is 45 fathoms 
from the surface, is 275 fathoms or 1,650 feet deep; in its end the lode was 
narrow and very impervious to water, but a little rill trickling from it showed 
a temperature of 121°, whilst a larger feeder which fell from an upper 
working was 1 19® to 120® Fah. The next level above, called the 225-fathom 
level (below adit), is advanced farther eastward by some 70 fathoms ; the 
lode exhibited a good breadth of fine black-coated copper pyrites, and small 
feeders of water issuing mostly from the north or hanging wall almost 
scalded the fingers holding the thermometers, which marked 122° Fah., 
whilst the air in the last few feet was 1 12® and loaded with vapour.” 

Mr. Sm3rth next informs us that “the amount of water delivered from the 

Clifford Spring is estimated at 150 gallons per minute As regards 

the increment of temperature, it is somewhat startling. Between my 
two last visits, made at intervals pf nine years, on both of which I 
carried down trustworthy thermometers, the point of issue of the hottest 
water had been deepened 30 fathoms or 180 feet, and the temperaftire 
was increased by 8® Fah. This would give i® for 22 J feet, whilst a 
comparison with Mr. Kenwood’s observation at Poldory would give a much 
higher rate. The same uniform rate of increase would bring us to the 
boiling-point of water at an additional depth of from 1,440 to 2,000 feet.” 

The evidence in favour of a constant increase of temperature with increase 
of depth does not appear to be at all satisfactory. All the high tempera- 
tures observed can evideritly be accounted for by chemical decomposition of 
one kind or another. At the same time there is no doubt that the increment 
of heat in our deep mines points to a source of weak electrical action which 
does its 'vt’ork. Mir. Kenwood* gives a long list of the observed temperature 

■ *> . ' ‘ 

* “Oa Ute XemperaMre of 0)^0 Mines of Cornwall and Devonshire,” &e. Sy William Joiy 
.Jfenwood,<pJR,.&,<tBi>i 843 . ' * 
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of “ the water as it issued from the unbroken rock.” It is impossible to 
reprint those tables without sacrificing much valuable space. We content 
ourselves therefore with the following abstract : — 


Mean Tempkratusks at ^EAKLY equae Depths in the Granite and Si,atk 

Rocks. 


Dkpiii. 

Granitk. 

SLAm. 

« 

Depth. 

Temp. 

1 Depth. 

Temp. 


Fathoms. 

] )eg. 

Fatlmma. 

Degf. 

Surface to 50 fatlioms 

25 

52-07 

30 

55-0 

50 to IC)0 fathoms , 

70 

57-68 

73 


TOO to 150 fathoms . 

132 

65-0 


() 8 'I 4 

150 to 200 fIithom.s . 

lOl 

^s-'i 

174 

79- '7 

89-4 

200 fathoms anti beyond . 

240 

70-15 

241 

Mean . 

94 

60-35 

lit) 

68-89 


No attempt to determine the difference between the mean temperature of 
the Granite and Slate at various depths was made before Mr. Henwood 
undertook the observations ; he states that “ the fact had been from time 
immemorial known to practical miners.” It is familiar to miners that the 
largest streams of water flow through the cross veins — smaller ones through 
the lodes — whilst but little issues from the rocks, whether Granite or 
Slate. The working miners of Cornwall have long known that the tin 
lodes at equal depths are colder than those in which copper ores occur. 
Mr. Henwood furnishes also a table giving the 


Mean Temperature of the Rocks, Cro.ss-vein.s, and Lodes at neart.v 

equal Depths. 


Dkptu. 

Kocks. 

Cross- VEINS. 

1 Lodes- 


Depth. 

Temp. 

Depth. 

Temp. 

Depth. 

Temp. 

Surface to 50 fathoms 

50 to 100 fathoms 

100 to 150 fathoms 

150 to 200 fathoms 

200 fathoms and beyond . 

Fathoms. 

32 

70 

*35 

Deg. 
55*32 
6o-2 
69*66 
82- 1 1 

.87-9 

Fathoms. 

31 

76 

163 

220 

Deg. 

53-76 

6 i *2 

64-75 

74-4 

88-75 

Fathoms. 

29 

71 

126 

161 

246 

Des. 

54-83 

59-87 

66-88 

72-41 

88-57 

Mean . 

HI 

67-55 



HI 

66*04 


Mean Temperatures^ at nearly equal Depths, in the Lodes which contain 
Ores of different Metals. 


Depth. 

Tin Lcdbs. 

capper and Tin 
Lodes united. 

Copper Lodk. 


Depth. 

Temp. 1 

Depth. 

Temp. 

Depth, 

Temp. 

Surface to 50 fathoms 

50 to 100 fathoms 

100 to 150 fathoms 

150 to 200 fathoms 

200 fathoms and beyond 

Fathoms. 

27 

71 

129 

181 

330 

Deg. j 

53*14 I 
59**5 i 

65*92 i 
64*83 

74*3 1 

Fathoms. 

33 

72 

124 

171 

Deg. 

55*06 

bl*l6 

66:09 

817s 

Fathoms. 

32 

74 
127 
, 172 
' 1244 

Deg. 

Si 

68-39 

78-33 

89*14 

Mean . 

9a * 

1 ' , 

06^69 


61*45 

140 

7*79 ■ 
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We k&ovr not what the temperature may have been in the past ages 
when the lodes were in process of formation. The tables which have been 
given will not allow of our drawing any conclusions which bear on the 
formation of mineral lodes. They indeed prove little beyond the fact that 
there is general increase of temperature as we descend into the Earth, and 
that the increase is in a slowly diminishing ratio. We have already seen 
that the very high temperatures of the Comstock and other lodes in 
America is by Dr. J. A. Church referred to the conversion of felspar into 
kaolin. The decomposition of iron pyrites in the United mine, and those 
mines adjoining it, has been proved to be one source of heat. No support 
is given to the hypothesis of deep subterranean heat. As far as man has 
been enabled to measure the temperature, the only conclusion at which we 
can arrive is, that local causes alone are active in raising the temperature 
of the rocks. The measure of heat in Artesian wells is not satisfactory. The 
flowing of hot water from the deep borings, mixing with the cooled water of 
the upper portion of the bore-hole, leads to a modified result. 

The well at Grenelle, whore the temperature* was observed by Arago, was 
at t,7g4 English feet from the surface, and at 1,675 English feet below the 
sea-level, 82° Fah., or 1° in every 54*72 feet was measured. 

For the well at New Salzwerk, in Westphalia, Humboldt gives the depth 
below the sea-level at 2,052 feet, and from the surface 2,285 feet ; here the 
temperature was 91°, or an increa.se of i® in 55 feet. 

The well at Mondriff, in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, at a depth of 
730 metres gave an increase of 1® in every 57 feet. 

At Monkwearmouth, Professor J. Phillips gives the depth of 1,497 
below the sea-level, and states the heat to increase i® in every 59*36 feet. 

At Duckinfield, Mr. Hopkins gives the result of an examination made to 
the depth of 1,330 feet, as showing an elevation of i® in every 65 feet. 

Mr. R. W. Fox gives the following as the result of observations made in 
three deep mines : — 


Tingtang 

630 feet 

1068 

Temperalurc 68 deg. Fah. 
82 

= I in 

Wheal Vor 

834 

»» 

69 

tt 


Foldice 

1254 


79 

yf 

« I „ 42 

864 

yt 

80 

yy 

« I ,, 12 


1056 

ft 

99 

tr 

* 1 „ 21 


The author has himself measured the temperature at the bottom ^of 
Tresavean 352 fathoms from the surface, in the sump 98®, in the Granite rock 
100®. A remarkable condition presented itself in this mine Which must not 
be allowed to escape attention. The copper lode in the Granite penetrated 
the rock very near its junction with the Clay-Slate, as a well-defined fissure 
lode, to the lowest level. Then the lode ceased to show well-defined walls, 
at about 310 fathoms below the adit, and the copper was disseminated 
'.through the Grranite in *a very singular way. The agent of the mine 
^ew attention to a phenomenon observed by him. The Granite containing 
copper pyrites was at this depth exceedingly hard and coherent, so that 
, wuch >.&rce was required to break it out. The broken masses being sent 
to t^e eurfe^ gradually cooled, and after a little exposure became so 
titot, .with a slight blow, it fell to pieces. The cause of thit 
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appeared to be the variations in the rate of cooling amongst the constituents 
of the rock. On placing some of the decrepitating pieces in an oven, and 
bringing them up again to a temperature of loo® Fah., they became as hard 
as they were in the bottom of the mine, clearly proving that the disinte- 
gration of the mass was due, mainly, if not entirely, to the amount of 
contraction produced in the copper ore and earthy crystals of the rock upon 
a loss of heat. 

The composition of the water from a warm spring at Wheal Seton, sup- 
posed to be derived from the sea, has been determined by Mr. J. A. Phillips, 
and an analysis also, by the same chemist, of the hot water which issued 
from the bottom of Clifford Amalgamated mines, and which is exceedingly 
rich in lithium (see p. 368). The conclusion to which we arrive after what 
has been stated, is, that the heat detected in these waters is of local origin, 
and it will add to the interest of the inquiry if two other analyses of the waters 
of deep mines, made by Mr. Phillips, are given. The first of these was from 
the 212-fathom level in the Phoenix mine, near Liskeard, issuing at a 
temperature of 65° Fah. * 

WATER FROM PHOENIX MINE. 

Solid matter -2130 gramme per litre, or 14-91 grains per gallon. Sp. gr.=i-ooo2. 

Analytical Results. 



Grains per gallon. 


1. 

11. 

Carbonic acid . 

4-64 

4-97 

Sulphuric acid 

3-07 

3*01 

Silica 

2-13 

2*17 

Chlorine 

1-64 

I-SS 

Copper 

*06 

•06 

Manganous oxide . 

•03 

•03 

Ferrous oxide .... 

'29 

.32 

Lime 

‘99 

1-02 

Alkaline chlorides . 

11*49 

"■-P 

Fotassa 

'90 

•87 

Soda 

3-84 

3-8i 

Ammonia .... 

'01 

•01 

Nitric acid .... 

'II 

•II 


The second water examined was collected at the 302-fathom level at Dol- 
coath mine, near 'Camborne, which formerly produced large quantities 
of copper ores. The Dolcoath lode has in depth gradually given place to 
tin ore, and it is at the present time the most productive tin mine in the 
United Kingdom. At the bottom of this celebrated mine a very remarkable 
change has been observed in the character of the rock. The Granite has 
become considerably softer, and less coherent, and at one place a layer of 
stratified rock, containing two very thin bands of black tin, has been opened 
out and traced for more than a hundred yards. This stratum assumes all the 
characters of fl. recently deposited bed, and might easily be mistaken for a 
new Oolitic formation. The water analysed was collected from the roof of a 
short cross-cut in Granite, 25 fathoms east of the engine-shaft and 15 feet 
south of the main lode. The water issued in considerable quantities, at a 
temperature of 92® Fah. ; and a large portion of the upper parts of the vein 
had been removed by stopeing. v ' 
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The following are the results obtained in grains per gallon : — 

WATER FROM DOLCOATH. 

Solid matter 46‘97 grains per gallon. Sp, gr.ai 1*0007. 
Analvtical Results. 



Grains per gallon. 


I. 

II. 

Carbonic acid . 

4'12 

4*«>i? 

Sulphuric acid 

9’I3 

9*o6 

Silica 

2*06 

i’ll 

Chlorine . 

*334 

13*34 

Arsenic . 

trace 

trace 

Alumina . 

•03 

*03 

Ferric oxide 

•31 

*3* 

Manganous oxide 

•04 

‘04 

Copper . 

■o.S 

•05 

Lime 

7-28 

7*20 

Magnesia 

tiace 

trace 

Alkaline chlorides 

29*34 

29-48 

Potassium 

1*92 

1*93 

Sodium . 

io‘09 

1014 

Lithium . 

trace • 

trace 

Ammonia 

•02 

•02 

Nitric acid 

•12 

•12 


Pryce long since remarked that different jets of warm and cold water 
occur in some of the Cornish mines within short distances of each other. A 
remarkable instance of this has recently been observed in Cook's Kitchen 
mine, near Camborne. Mr. William Thomas favours us with the following 
account of those springs : — 

“ On testing the temperature at the bottom of the mine I found the ther- 
mometer to read several degrees higher than Captain Josiah Thomas's at 
Dolcoath. The air in our 345 end east was 90°. This end is 13 fathoms from 
a winze and 30 fathoms from shaft, as the following sketch (Pig. 58) shows ; 
The water comes almost 
entirely from the bottom 
of the level, and I could 
not' manage to separate 
the hottest water from the 
cooler. Placed in a run- 
ning stream in the bottom 
the thermometer read, in two different places about 7 or 8 fathoms apart, 
between 94® and 95° Fah. Being in the same neighbourhood and acting on 
the same lode, at nearly the same depth as Dolcoath, there must be some 
special reason why the temperature varies so greatly. In sinking our last 
two lifts — say 25 fathoms — we have had a great change in the structure of 
-the lode, conseijuent upon the junction of Chappie's and Dunkin's lodes at 
Ae 320. There appears to be a change in the character of the ground in 
many respects simitAi* to that which has been described as existing at the 
bottom of the neighbouring ground at Dolcoath. It will be inter^ting to 
watch th^ progress of sinking in these mines, and to note the changes, if 
any, .whi(^ occur as the depth from the surface increases. During the last 
two yOw|i ^0 ^ctioh of the water in the bottom of Cook's Kitchen has bee^j 
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very interesting. A rough cross-section of the mine will show you more 
exactly than my words, and I therefore give the following figure : — 

“The south lode has never 
been seen in this mine except 
at the 42, and we are now cross- 
cutting towards it at the 320, 
our present bottom being 345. 
I think the change of ground 
before referred to has enabled 
the water pent up in the south 
lode to find its way through a 
junction at a point up to the 
345 on Chappie’s and Dunkin's. 
The hot water comes from the 
bottom of this level. Hence 
we get a higher temperature 
than we ought, but this can only 
be temporary, for as the south 
lode is drained the temperature 
will naturally decrease, I believe 
that this mainly, if not wholly, 
accounts for the heat. The 
oxidation of freshly exposed 
mineral ground is .said in some cases to cause an increased temperature. 
Our lode in the south part (the part driven on) is a very promising asso- 
ciation of some 3 per cent, tin oxide with quartz and iron carbonate, also a 
little fluor, iron oxide, and ‘ prian.' So far as I can see there is nothing in 
the composition of the lode itself to cause increased heat by oxidation." * 

It may not be quite apparent to some of our readers why so much con- 
sideration has been given to the increasing temperature of the Earth. This 
question is best answered by a quotation from De la Beche : — 

“ Upon the hypothesis that the heat at the bottom of fissures is supposed 
to be sufficient to vaporise water flowing into them, waters slowly oozing 6ut 
of the pores and interstices of rocks into cracks, heated at their surface by 
the ascent of vapours close to them, would have a tendency to be vaporised 
before they could trickle downwards towards the more heated parts of the 
fissures. Consequently, mineral substances which they held in solution, 
and which could not be carried in vapour with the steam at the same heat, 
would be deposited on the sides of the fissures." 

Mr. R. W. Fox has observed respecting a fissure under these conditions : 

“ The difference of temperature in the higher and lower parts of the crack 
would cause ascending and descending currents of water, and substances 
which are soluble at high temperatures, and insoluble when such tempera- 
tures are reduced, would be deposited as the water ascended and became 
gradually cooler." f 

, * Mr. William Thomas says iB a sabseqaent note ; "Yon have uifdoabtedly seen Uie repbst of Cwtaia . 
Josuh’a r^ent observations on temperature in deep mines, mal^f an increase pf for gSf foetd^ttn^ as 
against 1* in 50' to 65 fee^ as previously necdfifod.” 

f « Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Repotts," Mo. 4, p. 108. , 




CHAP. III.] TEMPERATURE SIATE AND aRANlTE. 

, This hypothesis necessarily involves a much higher temperature than • 
indicated in the hot springs of the mines of this country. Some of the 
hot springs of California, as the quotations from Mr. J. A. Phillips, already 
given, have shown, certainly issue to the surface at high temperatures — 157® 
Fah. to 135° Fah. are named. At such temperatures the water dissolves sili- 
cates, and these are deposited in the cracks through which it flows out to the 
surface. It is not improbable but that at remote periods similar conditions 
to those now found in America may have prevailed in this country, ^and 
may have been active in producing some of the conditions which we now 
discover in mineral lodes. 

To obtain a fair approximation — with due allowance for modifying causes 
—to the rate of the increase of heat wth the depth, in Cornwall and Devon, 
to those lines which mark curves of equal temperature beneath the Earth's 
surface, and to which Professor Bischof has given the name of chthoniso- 
thermal, would appear to be now the proper object of inquiry ; one, however, 
which can be only accomplished with great care, for water rising up in 
the lodes, or percolating through the pores an^ crevices of the adjoining 
rocks, would always modify the temperature of particular portions of a mine, 

Mr. Fox, in noticing the fact observed by Mr. Henwood and 
that the Granite in the Cornish mines is found to be less warm at equal 
depths than the Slates, remarks that he had long attributed this difference 
to the facility afforded by lodes, as compared with rocks, and of Killas 
(Slates] as compared with Granite, for the ascending and descending currents 
of water. 

The same authority considering that the high temperature of thp lowest 
parts of deep mines is, in a great degree, independent of accidental or 
extraneous causes, not existing in the Earth itself, and that it is more often 
diminished by them than the reverse, caused thermometers to be placed at 
different depths in the rocks of Levant mine and in the Consolidated mines 
(Gwennap), the results of which were that the deeper thermometers (4 feet 
long) stood at a higher temperature than other thermometers placed near them 
and buried only 1 inch in the rock. In Levant mine the long thermometer 
in Granite, at 230 fathoms from the surface, and 260 beneath the level of the 
sea, stood at 80®, while the short thermometer rose only to 78*5*1. Placed 
in Slate in the same mine at about 190 fathoms under the sea-level, and 
4 feet from the lode, the former indicated 78® and the latter 72*5**. Results" 
of a similar kind were obtained in Consolidated mines (Gwennap), with the 
additional information that, in a cross-cut in which the experiments were 
made, the temperature increased towards the lode, being in the latter much 
more considerable than in the cross-cut, an effect which Mr. Fox attributed 
to the greater facility afforded by it to the ascent of currents of hot 
water. 

In Tresavean mine Captain Oates obtained the following results— experi- 
fflshting at the request of Mr. Fox — with a thermometer buried 2 feet 
10 inches in the rock, and another i inch under the surface of the rock at 
the two stations • — 

; . Expwhnenb on the Electiidtjr of Metallic -Veins «od the XempentuM of lilies " 
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Depth in Fathoms 
from from 
Surface. Sea-lovcl. 

26 .. — 

200 .. 170 

200 .. 170 

250 196 

262 . . 208 


III Air. 
deff. 

In Granite 15 fathoms north of lode and 40 fathoms 1 .... 

from“KilIas’* p3 3 

In the lode, rock do., Killas and three fathoms \ j*,, 2 

from Granite ) 

In do. 10 fathoms from do 777 

In lode contained in Granite and 60 fathoms from Vq. ^ 

"KUIas” 

In lode, do., in 7 fathoms from do., being the bot. 
tom of the mine .... 


‘:) 8 S -5 


In tbe Rock. 

No. I. 

No. a. 

deg. 

deg. 

57* .. 

52*8 

76- .. 

75'5 

76* .. 

75-S 


82-5 

82-5 


82- 

82- 


Sir Henry de la Beche supposes that fissures may have been opened 
beneath great bodies of water, as the sea, admitting a steady flow of that 
fluid through them. Under such conditions currents of ascending hot water, 
and descending cold water,' would be produced; the steam formed would 
tend to rush upwards, and be converted into water when it arrived at 
temperatures less than the boiling-point of water. The fissures would tend 
to cooling by the entrance of cold water from above ; but De la Beche 
then remarks : “ It will be readily seen that under the conditions the 
rate of cooling would be so‘ slow, that long periods of time would elapse 
before any material change would be effected in the temperature of the 
fissure, supposing even that the chemical effects which would be produced 
did hot materially influence any changes of temperature that might arise.” 
This eminent geologist says further : “ We have abundant evidence whence 
to infer that, since the consolidation of the Granite and Elvan, and indeed 
of more recent rocks, the area under consideration was beneath the level 
of the sea, subject to oscillations that caused elevations and depressions, 
some of which may have been accompanied by dislocations of the rocks." 

The whole of these hypotheses are based on the idea that there is a uni- 
form increase of heat from the surface towards the centre of this planet. 
This assumption- requires that, at a comparatively limited depth, the hardest 
of the known rocks must exist in a state of igneous fusion. The results 
obtained by the Astronomer Royal in the Harton Colliery* do not support 
this view. In May, 1826, Sir George Airy commenced his pendulum expe- 
riments for determining the mean density of the Earth at Dolcoath mine, in 
Cornwall, but sundry accidents prevented his obtaining a satisfactory result. 
Eventually, in i854,.new experiments were made in the Harton Colliery, and, 
with the advantages of using the electric telegraph, the most satisfactory 
results were obtained. The final results were ; — 

12 1 1 feet of rocky and sbaly be js gave a specific gravity . 2-56 

30 feet of coaly beds gave a specific gravity 1*43 

Mean density of the Earth being proved to be . . . • .> . 6*566 

The value thus obtained was much larger than that obtained from the 
Schehallion experiment by Dr. Maskelyne, and considerably larger than the 
means found by the torsion-rod experiments of Baily. ■ 

When we remember that red haematite ore— the densest body in nature — 
is never of a higher specific gravity than 5*3, it appears *to cany conviction 

* " Account of Pendulum ^periments undertaken in the Hartpb Collieries {or tbe piiipose of deter- 
mining the Mean Density of the Earth. ” By 6. B. Ain, AjBtn>iiomef*Royal. (“ Philo^hical Xrans- 
actions of the Royal Society,” voLexlvi. 1856.) ^ i 
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to the mind — seeing that none of the rohks which in our mining operations 
we have passed through approach to this specific gravity—that the centre of 
this planet must be a dense hard mass to give for the whole a specific gravity 
of 6‘566. 

: M. Hecquerel was the first to call attention to the influences o^ electiici^ 
ih producing some very remarkable chemical changes in mineral bodies.* He 
.remarks: “For a long time it could not be conceived how, with apparently 
feeble electrical, forces, strong affinities could be overcome in order to decom- 
pose bodies and produce new combinations, it being considered that the 
action of currents more or less energetic should always be employed. As 
soon, however, as the electrical changes, which take place in chemical actions, 
had been analysed, it became clear that the same end might be obtained 
by employing weak voltaic currents. It can be readily understood, that 
when any voltaic couple be plunged into a solution, which reacts on one of 
the elements of this couple, the particles of the solution, the moment they are 
brought into play by the operation, of chemical action, are then — since they 
are in a nascent state— in the most proper condition to obey the action of the 
electric current produced by the couple.” 

M. Becquerel produced a variety of crystalline substances, such as the 
oxides of many of the metals, and the sulphides of others, by the action of weak 
electric currents. He employed a tube. Fig. 60, bent like an U with a plug 
of moist clay^ rt, in the bottom, separating the solutions to 
be.acted upon in the two branches b c, into which a wire, 
was introduced to form a voltaic circuit. The following 
was the form of pne of his experiments: “Some clay, 
well divided and moistened with a solution of arseniate of 
potash, was placed in the bend of the tube. On the side I 
c arseniate of potash was placed, and on the side b a solu- 
tion of nitrate of copper. The latter penetrated readily 
into the clay ; a very slow reaction took place between the 
arseniate and the nitrate, a circumstance favourable to the 
crystallization of the arseniate of copper. At the end of 
some time crystals resembling the arseniate of copper of 
nature were observed in some of the opeii parts of the Fig. 60. 

clay." Many other examples of a similar change are 
given by M. Becquerel, showing the influence of weak electric currents’^'in 
producing phenomena similar to those which we detect in our mines. 

We have already alluded to the influence of electricity in laminating clay. 
It is now desirable to describe a very conclusive experiment, proving that 
miniature mineral lodes may be formed by the influence of this agency. 

Masses of clay subjected to this action were found after some months to- 
bave assumed, the conditions mentioned by Mr. R. W. Fox. On the side next 
the zinc plate pf a voltaic pair distinct lines of cleavage, parallel to the 
!^dfis-of the tlay and the plate, or at right angles to the direction of the 
purrent, prqpented themselves. These laminae, on drying the mass, were 
. .^adur^ly; contorted, and at length broken off. On the side pext the copper 
' of the laminated structure, a consoli,datibn was ob8e^e4 pf the 

^peimental de l*£lectricUd et du tdme iii. Paris : 1835. * 

- ' . CC -■ . -- 
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mass, this consolidation appearing to take place in the direction of the current, 
or very nearly so. The induration in many cases was very striking. In one > 
experiment made with great care upon a lump of clay weighing several 
pounds, where the action was continued from July 4th, 1845, to January 20th, 
1846, and then allowed to dry between the galvanic plates, the results were 
so curious as to merit particular description (Fig. 61). 

On the zinc side, z, to the depth 
of I i inch, there were distinct lines 
parallel to the plate, not extending 
from the top to the bottom of the 
mass, which was 12 inches deep, 
but after proceeding about 6 inches 
down exhibiting a tendency to bend 
inwards. Upon breaking the clay 
open when dry, it was found that 
c after proceeding towards the centre 
of the mass, they again turned out- 
wards, and formed indeed curved 
lines, from one point of the zinc 
plate near the middle, to its lowest 
point. The consolidation on the 
copper side C was very distinctly 
marked, and the appearance was 
that of a continuation of hard nodu- 
lar masses along the lines of the vol- 
taic current. This consolidation had evidently been produced by the drawing 
of particles from the centre of the mass, in which a large hollow, a, was formed ; 
and this was found to be a portion of the very decidedly marked line of action 
from the bottom of the zinc plate to the centre of the copper plate C, and 
from that point again to the top of the zinc plate Z. As these curved lines 
approached the ziftc side they were crossed and split by laminations, although 
very distinctly continued. We have thus evidence afforded us of two distinct 
forces in action, or perhaps it would be safer to say, indications of two lines 
of power, along which the particles arrange themselves. It was found upon 
close examination thajt the curved lines above described were formed by the 
« metallic copper and the carbonate of copper and zinc (sulphate of copper was 
used on the side of the copper plate and muriate of soda on the zinc side). 
Upon breaking the clay transversely the appearance of the mass was in the 
highest degree interesting and instructive. From near the top on the zinc 
side a dark space was seen to describe a line inclining from the horizon at 
about the angle of 40®. When it approached the copper side it was gradually 
bent back, and formed a curve to the bottom of the zinc plate. This curve* 
was formed, in parts hear the copper plate, of laminae of metallic copper, 
whilst more distant from it, specks of carbonate of copper appeared whieft.^ 
were particularly confined to the marked space, and, indeed represented an,- 
artificial mineral lode. 

A difficulty at present exists, which will nO' 4 oubt dis^pear whmx ’ 
we have had the experience of further investigation^ 



Fig. 61.— Electrical Experiment. 


for the arrangement dt the partides oi' clay in parallel planeSj according 
to the order of the diamagnetic curves, and, of the disposition of the, 
metallic salts, and metal themselves, even of those which are not magnetic, 
— zinc and copper, — along what appears to be the true circuit of the electric ; 
current. 

It was observed, very soon after the experiment just described was first 
established, that the fluid on one side was elevated considerably above the 
fluid on the other ; this is the well-known exosmose, always observed during 
electro-chemical action. But in this case the mass of clay was elevated on 
the s^me side, and this went on increasing until the fluid was dried oflF. This 
may have been merely mechanical, but the fact is curious in itself, and worthy 
of notice, as it may lead to the explanation of some movements of solid 
matter under circumstances of apparent difficulty. Other experiments have ' 
proved to me the possibility of raising comparatively large masses of matter 
by the agency of current force, or the dynamic power of voltaic electricity. ‘ 

A number of nodules were formed in the clay in this instance, and it was 
curious to observe, that all these concretions arranged themselves along the 
line of the current. In nature they are mostly found in some given direction 
parallel to each other ; and, from the indications we have thus obtained, it is 
probable that we shall find their order determined by some local electrical 
influence. 

A thin paste of plaster of Paris was placed between similar plates of zinc 
and copper, which were excited by diluted sulphuric acid. This action was 
kept up for about three months, and then allowed to dry off. On becoming 
quite dry, it was found that the gypsum was laminated, to the depth of an 
inch, on the zinc side and indurated considerably on the copper side. 

An ordinary Bath brick used for scouring cutlery — a silicious Sandstone 
— ^was placed between a zinc and copper plate, in a similar voltaic arrange- 
ment to those already described, the current being excited by a solution of 
salt (muriate of soda) on the zinc side and sulphate of copper on the copper 
side. The lamination was very decided to the depth of more than half an inch, 
from which to the middle the brick remained unchanged, whilst on the copper 
side the general induration had taken place, as in the other examples. Copper . 
had passed through the brick, and it presented itself in the form of carbonate 
on the zinc side, running across the lines of lamination. This brick hhd been, 
placed in the trough vertically ; it was only on one side that the carbonate of ,, 
copper was seen, but it extended from a certain point near the centre of that' 
side, increasing in quantity towards the zinc plate, no trace of it being seen , 
on any part of the brick near the copper plate, except a thin lamina of it 
between the plate and the Sandstone. As the laminae dried they becacme 
very much contorted, and were gradually broken off from the mass. 

' A similar brick was placed horizontally between a copper ari<3^-^c 
plate, excited as before. ' After the action of about four months it was dried, 
when it was found to have cracked from near the bottom of the zinc'ptate to 
the top of the copper plate, separating into two nearly equal parts. This 
foactuice corresponded in direction very nearly with that pbseryed in the 
clay,‘' On tte zinc, sfde, the laminations extended to this line of foactwe, and" 

) on . the othor was also stopped by it. Running firofh; 
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end to end of the brick, about an inch within it on the zinc side, a line of 
carbonate of copper was traced, above and below which some traces of lami- 
nation were also marked out, as though this line of a metallic salt had 
become the centre of a new set of influences. At each end of the mass a 
great number of well-marked curved lines were observed, passing from the 
plates on either side to the fracture. This indication of a movement of the 
particles of the solid mass in determinate lines helps to explain the cause 
of the* dislocation. The general tendency of the current being along these 
lines, lamination occurring on one side of the mass at right angles to them, 
and consolidation on the other in the line of the current, we can Easily 
perceive that the line of dislocation must occur at a tangent to these curves 
at that point where the two influences neutralise each other, which will be 
found to be in a square mass from near one of its upper angles to one of its 
lower angles, the exertion of electrical force being evidently across the imper- 
fect conductor, but in lines of greater or less curvature, according to the 
resistance its particles offer to the passage of the voltaic power.* 

Cracks, or fissures, may therefore be produced by the action of weak 
electric currents, and then filled with metalliferous salts by the continua- 
tion of the same force. Mr. R. W. Fox’s first experiment is very instruc- 
tive. A basin was divided into two cells by a wall of clay. One cell 
was filled with a solution of sulphate of copper, the other with a solution 
of common salt. Into the copper solution was placed a piece of yellow 
copper ore (pyrites). The arrangement was allowed to stand undisturbed 
until all the fluid had evaporated. On breaking the wall of clay it was found 
that lines of metalliferous deposit had been formed in the wall of clay at 
nearly right angles to the direction of the electric current. The experi- 
ments which have been named appear to prove that electricity may perform 
a very active part in the filling of mineral lodes, and especially in pro- 
ducing the orderly deposition of mineral matter, which is not unfrequently 
found to occur. 

The experiments of the laboratory clearly advance us many steps towards 
the confirmation of the view promulgated, viz. that by the agency of elec- 
tricity, some of the conditions similar to those which prevail in rock fissures 
can be produced. 

M. Becquerel considers that to a certain depth in the Earth a multitude 
of electric currents exist with very different directions, the general result 
of which would produce an action on the magnetic-needle. He considers 
these currents would be caused by the permanent communication, kept 
up by means of numerous fissures, through which the sea water percolates 
either to the metals of the earths, or alkalies, or to metallic chlorides, causing 
the metals to take negative electricity, and the steam and other vapours 
positi'lfe electricity. (It should be borne in mind that the difference in 
temperature observed between the surface, giving a hiean of 6o° Fah., and the 
temperature of such a mine as Clifford Amalgamated, with the heat at iz6®, 
is quite sufidcient to establish the electric currents allnded to by M. Becquerel.) . 

* “ Researches on the Influence of Mairnetism and Vollauic Eleclridty'oji C»yBUlli2at30tt and pthcr 
Conditioiis of Matter.*' By Robert Hunt Keeper of Mlnkiff RecaNb»i Memoirs of the GeOloi^c^ 
Survey of Great Britain/' vol. i. 184^.) . ' ^ \ ' 
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0 ^e part of the Earth’s electricity, he ia&rs, would be carri^ into th$ 
atmosphere by volcanic eruptions, and the other would tend to combine with 
the negative electricity of the base, by passing through all the conducting 
bodies which established the communication between the metals or their 
chlorides, and the solid, liquid, or gaseous substances which filled the fissures. 
Hence, he observes, a number of partial electrical currents would circulate 
in the interior of the globe, producing electro-chemical reactions, of which 
we cannot appreciate the whole extent, but which would certainly give 
rise to numerous compounds. It is not easy to determine exactly what 
M. Bfecquerel intends. It appears that he adopts the inference of M. Ampere 
that the direction of the terrestrial magnetic meridian is due tO’ the circu- 
lation of electricity from east to west around the globe. It, in fact, 
amounts to this. The Earth advancing to meet the sun feels, upon any 
given point, the influence of the bundle of forces tied together in the solar 
ray — light, heat, electricity, actinism, or chemical power — which produces 
a current of electrical force, as we usually call it, but strictly speaking un 
undulation, flowing westward from that point. Therefore a stream of 
electrical force is constantly traversing this globe, from the east toward the 
west, and the magnetic bar of iron— called the compass-needle — ^in obedience 
to a fixed law, which compels it to place itself at right angles tp such 
electrical currents, takes its true position of north and south. 

The question now pre.sents itself. Do we find in the mines any condi- 
tions similar to those by the agency of which chemical changes are brought 
about in the laboratory? At the same time as the French physicist was 
engaged in the experiments which have been named,* Mr. R. W. FoaC, 
of Falmouth, who had published the experiment already referred to,— of 
making miniature mineral lodes in a basin,— was induced to inquire if such 
weak electric currents as he had employed in his artificial arrangement 
could be detected in the mineral lodes exposed in the operations of mining. 
All who were ever brought into close communion with Mr. Fox must 
have found in him an example of the true philosopher, who interrogated 
nature in the purest spirit, seeking only to elicit truth. Yet it is to be 
lamented that this gentleman was charged with having pirated from 
M. Becquerel's book on Electricity the facts now to be described, and with 
having appropriated them, without acknowledgment, as his own. Certainly 
Mr. Fox commenced his experiments with weak electrical currents without 
any information of what M. Becquerel had done, and it was only when 
he had established certain facts that he became acquainted with the results 
obtained by the French philosopher. 

An hypothesis has been propounded that electric earth-currents select, in 
preference to any other course, the lines of conducting power, which are,, it 
is supposed, constantly detected in mineral veins. It is, therefdte, im- 
portant to examine what has been effected towards the examination of this 
subject. 

The fticig t ftnrA of electric currents in mineral veins of copper and lead 
was f^st observed by Mr. Fox in 1830!; but he could pot detect then 

f^Tiait^^p^rimenUle de r£lectndtd et da Magaddsme,*’ tome iii. p. 295; Paris s 1^3$ 
XfliilBftctiOiw,” 1830* * r 
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presence in tin lodes, or in the earthy constituents of cross courses, or 
in the rocks which such lodes traverse. Magnetism was imparted to 
an iron bar by the influence of the current derived from a copper lode, 
passed through a helix of wire coiled around a soft piece of iron. In the 
same year this electrician discovered electric currents in the lead veins of 
Logylas and Frongoch mines in Cardiganshire, but he could not detect them 
in either the South Mold or in the Milwr mines in Flintshire.* In 1833 
Captain Barnetts detected electricity in the copper lodes of Wheal Vyvyan.t 
In 1836-37 uncertain results were obtained by Mr. Fox in the lead veins 
of Middleton in Teesdale, Durham.^ In the same year Mr. Pattison, at 
the request of the British Association, investigated the electrical condition 
of the Mountain Limestone- and Sandstone of Alston Moor. The results 
obtained were, however, exceedingly uncertain.§ 

In 1833 Mr. Petherick appears to have detected electric currents in the 
copper lode of Connorrec, in the Clay-Slate of Wicklow, Ireland. || 

In 1841 the author of this volume, with Mr. John Phillips, of Tuckingmill, 
Camborne, Cornwall, commenced a set of observations in the deep mines 
around that town. The results were from time to time published in the 
“ Reports of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society,” from which the 
following observations a^e copied : — 

1. The whole of the researches included in this series were made in 
East Pool copper mine, about 70 fathoms below the surface, oh two lodes, 
each underlying south, the north lode about i foot 6 inches in a fathom, 
and the south lode i foot in a fathom {i.e. where the experiments were 
conducted). The lodes, it may be remarked, are very irregular in their 
bearing and underlie, being most productive where they approach the 
nearest to the perpendicular. It is often observed in this mine that bunches 
of ore frequently lie between craggy walls, and Elvan is by no means 
considered an unfavourable indication. 

In pursuing these investigations several sources of slight error were 
detected, which will be noticed as they occurred, in each set of experiments, 
it being a point of great importance to secure other observers from the 
inaccuracies to which they give rise. 

2. The connection being made between the point i and the instrument 
at o, the other wire.was carried along the level (Fig. 62). On being taken 
round the corner, marked 5 in the plan, the needle was deflected 15'’, 
although no contact was made with the lode, and when contact was made in 
the north lode at 4, this deflection was arrested, the needle standing at 2'’. 

_ This was soon found to arise from the wire being in contact with a pile of 
iron pyrites, 6, which giving out a positive current occasioned a deflection 
of the needle to the west. When this was prevented, and close contact was 
again made with the mass of ore at 3, the deflection of the needle indicated 
a current passing from west to east. The greatest* deflection we succeeded 
in getting on this occasion was 45®. The interposition of plates of ziitc or 

♦ “ Geological Transactions Rojral Cornwall Geological Society.” 
t ** London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine,” 1833. 
t Reports of the British Assodatioo/’ V q 1 « . . c 

J Ibid. . ■ ■ ^ , ; ' . 

y “London and Edihbiir^ Philosophical Ma^hzine," 1333. « / ^ ^ 
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of platina wefe found slightly to idheok the current,- but never to chattjge'li^■:•', -^ 
direction. 

3. Connection -was made, and broken, between the wire and the loiie^ - ; 
isochronous time, by the person producing contact, which not agreeing ■ 
with the oscillations of the needle, produced variable intensities of deflec^on . 

as aggravated or retarded by the difference in time of closing circuit 

4. Various points along the top or back of the level, between points 0 
and 5, were next tried. It was found wherever the contact was made With ore 
that the needle was deflected as before, but no deflection could be excited 
by any contact with the rock. This was most satisfactorily determined, in 
proof of which may be quoted the remark of one of the miners who witnessed 
the experiment, “ The little thing knows ore, but doesn't know the country.” 

5. The galvanometer was now fixed at the point b, and the permanent ^ 

connection made still near the point i, being a distance of about 15 , 

fathoms ; the large coil was connected as before with the point 4. The con- 
tact being made perfect at both ends, the needle of the galvanometer com- 
pleted several entire revolutions, by the singly impulse of the current passing 
from I through point 6 to point 4 and back to point i, or from west to east. 
This being satisfactorily determined no further experiment was tried on 
this occasion, owing to the extremely bad state of tho air in the mine.. 

6. The galvanometer— one having a heavy single needle, and conse* 
quently not very readily affected by feeble currents— was fixed at the point r, 
and the connection made with a large mass of copper ore at 3. It was 
noticed on this occasion that a deflection of 2° or 3® was produced between 
the large coil of -mire in contact with the damp rock and the sulphuret of 
copper in the lode. To ascertain if the current was at all connected with 
the rock, the coil was placed on a damp board, when the deflection was 
found to be the same as before, clearly proving it to arise from the state of 
the metal considered in its electric relation to the ore. Contact was made 
by the large coil at 2, when the needle was deflected nearly 70*', but the 
direction of the current was now from east to west.* Tliis, being contrary to 
the direction ascertained in former experiments, demanded the most rigorous 
investigation. The current was analysed by the plates of zinc and platina, 
but its direction still continued the same. 

7. It was agreed that the observer should number aloud the oscillations 
of the needle, in such order that the even number should indicate the 
moment at which the needle arrived at its extreme deflection, raisiilg or 
lowering his voice according to the amount deflected. The object of this- 
was, that the person producing contact should make his own observations 
on the nature of the contact, which arrangement enabled him, first, to dis- 

, cover, that contact with the ore of the lode was followed by an elevation of 
voice, also that the presence of water, enveloping the end of the wire in . 
connection with the ore, was productive of greater deflection, but had no 

- effect when applied to the matrix of the lode or its sides. 

8. Contact was made in many places along the cross course, between the 

, *, Some' time after thi* eweriment was mad#, « large bnacb of ore ■»## ^coyer^ and worked out ^ 

,■ bj^d the point of cmitact. -Wethw the mass of ore Uad anything to do with nw direction of the murent 
^ niwiiotpnryiitL’* ‘ ' t 
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north and south lode, without producing any deflection of the needle ; but 
as soon as the wire touched the ore, in the south lode at 6 the needle was 
powerfully deflected in the direction, indicating a current flowing from west 
to east, as in the former experiments. 

9. The connections were made exactly as on the last occasion, and the 
same results were produced, the direction of the current between the point 
2 in the north lode and point 3 in the south lode being from east to west. 
The iM-ge coil was now connected with that portion of the north lode lying 
at the point 7 being carried round through the cross course, giving- an 
extended length of wire about 22 fathoms. The deflections were now 90®, 
and the current from west to east, which is the greatest steady deflection yet 
obtained with the heavy needle. 

10. The large galvanometer and wire being fixed as in the last expe- 
riment, the wire carried round to the eastern end of the lode and the 
connection made with point 7, the current was found to be in the same 
direction, from west to east. On this occasion the current was not allowed 



to flow through the whole of the wire on the coils, but small wires were 
attached by binding-screws, which completed by its connection with the 
galvanometer the electric circuit ; this was found to increase the amount of 
deflection slightly. 

We now decided, by a repetition of the experiments, that from all the 
points I, 3, 4, 6, 7 the electric current was passing from west to east, but 
between the point 2 and any of the others, the currents appeared to take a 
different direction. 

II. The large galvanometer was now fixed at d and the connection 
made at 7, and with the point at 2 the current was indicated as from east to 
west. Between the points 7 and the points 8 and 9 the current was evidently 
from west to east, as it was also between any other two parts of the two 
lodes tried at this time. It is not quite easy to explain the very peculiar 
local disturbance which was found to prevail in close proximity with' the 
cross course at 2. But our experiments led us to the conclusion that the 
current in these lodes is constant from west to ea$t>' the deviation found at 
2 being no doubt dependent upon some peculiarly local eflect. 

Being desirous of endeavouring to effect chemical decomposition by the 
agency of the electric currents flovring through , the mineral lo^es, ure con* 
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nested two wires with the points 7, and 2, these being chosen from tho cOtt-' 
venience of their situation. The ends pointed with platina wire were placed 
in a phial which contained a solution of sulphate of copper. This being 
arranged was left in the mine for a few days. When the phial was next 
examined, one of the wires had been removed, no doubt by the curiosity of the 
miners, but the wire which remained in the phial was sufficiently coloured 
by copper, which convinced us we were not disappointed in our expectations. 
TTie experiments in East Pool mine have been several times repeated* with 
the greatest care, but as the results have been invariably the same as those 
detailed, it is deemed unnecessary to recapitulate them. 

Some experiments were afterwards made at Pennance mine by Mi*. R. W. 
Fox, assisted by Mr. Joshua Fox. The following results, with which these 
gentlemen kindly favoured us, are added to those previously obtained 

Pennance mine is in Killas. It consists of two lodes bearing nearly 
east and west (magnetic). One of these contains much arsenical and iron 
pyrites ; the other is a quartz lode interspersed with oxide of tin and 
sulphides of copper and lead. , 

The more northerly lode, about 5 feet thick, dips a little towards the 
north ; it has been worked 16 fathoms under the surface. The other lode has 
not been sunk deeper than 8 fathoms, 2 feet wide, and inclines towards the sputh. 

All the experiments on the north lode gave currents through the appa- 
ratus from east to west, and so, indeed, did the experiments of the south 
lode, where they were tried, but they were less energetic. 

In the east part of the north lode, at the six-fathom level, the current 
caused the needle to revolve quickly after producing and breaking contact 
a few times. Contact was made with the ore points by means of blocks and 
screws — by plates of copper, zinc, and platina in succession — and also by the 
points of the wires merely, but without any marked difference in the results 
under these different circumstances. Nor was there any great variation in 
the results, where the contact was made with different ores at the same 
station ; thus the positive current was not less energetic where the contact 
was made with galena, as an ore point, than with iron pyrites nearly con- 
tiguous to it. All these facts show the independent nature of these currents, 
as it respects the apparatus, or accidental circumstances. 

On connecting the back of the north lode immediately under the surface, 
containing arsenical pyrites, with a portion of the same lode farther west* in 
the six-fathom level, a maximum deflection of about 50^ to 55® was produced . 
with copper wire folded up, and pressed into a bundle for making contact 
with the ore points. There was a plate of zinc afterwards substituted for the 
copper wire at the surface, from whence the positive current was derived 
• without any diminution of effect ; and under these circumstances Mr. Fox 
was enabled to impart magnetism to a horseshoe bar of iron with several 
coils of copper wire round it, sufficient to act, though feebly, on a compass'* 
needle, not very delicately poised. The stronger current below would 
doubtless have produced a much greater effect. 

In 1830 Mr. W. J. Henwood commenced a series of observations, .and 
tontittusfld ffiem until 1840. “They extend," he says, “ to e^ery mining dis- 
trict within the J^uchy of Cornwall except those of Helston and St. Austel](|" 
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After a most careful examination of all the results obtained we feel veiy 
reluctantly compelled to arrive at the following conclusions; In the first 
place, Mr. Henwood was not sufficiently acquainted with electrical science 
to carry out with accuracy a series of delicate observations on electricity. 
In the second place, the peculiar characteristics of his mind were such as to 
operate against his making satisfactory deductions fi'om his experiments. 
His tabulated results are numerous, but they are vitiated by his incorrect 
systein of examination. Frequently we find him establishing one polo of 
his arrangement with a plate of copper and the other with a plate of zinc, 
thus arranging a galvanic pair: from which electrical disturbance must 
have been produced, quite independent of any result obtained from the 
condition of the mineral -vein. 

This observer made some experiments on the influence of difference of 
temperature which are of great interest, and appear to be strictly reliable. 
The result of a long series of observations •we find gives 57‘i per cent., from 
the warmer to the colder point, and 42*9 per cent, from the colder towards 
the warmer point. “ We have,” he says, “ in the whole, thirty-three experi- 
ments, on points of different temperatures ; and in 22, or 667 per cent., the 
currents have been towards the warmer, and in 1 1, or per cent., towards 
the colder point.” 

The objections raised to the electrical hypothesis are supported by the 
following quotation. After the announcement of the discovery of electric 
currents in the metallic portions of certain lodes, Mr. Christie* remarked 
that some of the results might be due to the electric properties of the appa- 
ratus employed, an objection which had also occurred to M. Becquereht 
“The direction and quantities of electricity observed in rocks and veins are 
probably due to the plates of different metals employed.” Von Strombeck 
entertained a similar opinion.^ Professor Reich used sometimes only plates 
of copper, but occasionally he substitute(^ a plate of zinc for one of them. § 
Any one acquainted with the phenomena of voltaic electricity should know 
that if upon the surface of a damp rock a plate of copper is placed, and 
this is connected at some other point with a plate of zinc, electro-chemical 
change will be set up on the surface of the zinc, and a current be established 
through the wire, the circuit being completed along the moist surface of the 
rock itself. This is, it should be remembered, merely the local action of a 
single galvanic pair. The rocks themselves when dry are not conductors of 
electricity, but moisten them and they become conductors. The only 
reliable arrangement for determining the electricity of a mineral lode is to 
select a dislocated vein, to connect a clean copper wire with the ore on one 
side of the rupture, by boring a hole in it, and securing the ■wire by ramming 
in some powdered ore, and the other end of the wire, equally clean, in a ' 
similar manner with the ore on the other side of the cross course or hemiCt 
the two pieces of wire being connected through the galvanometer. If 
this arrangement is, properly made, and if electricity circulates in the lode, 
its force may be measured off by the mo'vement of the galvanQmetric needle^ 

• “Reports of the Brituh ABSQcktion,'’’ 1S5J. . 

t “TfaiU de I’Electncit^," v(d. V. p. m. : “ Atinsb of li. 

J “ Archiv fBr Mineralo^e,’* yoL.«. / J ; 
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The result of the extensive seri^ of experiments— carried out by the author 
and Mr. John Phillips — ^went to prove that no electricity could be detected 
in a copper or pyrites lode, unless it was to a greater or less extent under- 
going decomposition. The electricity measured in these experiments gave 
the rate at which chemical change was going on in the lode. If lead lodes 
were decomposing, they indicated it by manifest electrical disturbance; but 
rarely could any electricity be detected in a tin lode, simply because the 
oxide of tin was not so liable to chemical change. In mundic lodes the 
currents were often very strong. At Pennance mine, as stated, an experi- 
ment was arranged between a pyrites and a copper lode, bringing the wires 
to the surface and dipping them into a solution of sulphate of copper. ^ By 
this it was easy to obtain electrotype copies of medals; and ornamental 
articles, coated with plumbago or gold, could be perfectly copied by the 
direct action of the electricity derived from the lode. Electro-magnets could 
also be made by the current, and occasionally a faint spark obtained. 

These results, and many others of an analogous character, must be 
regarded as the outshadowings of truths which are as yet but dimly seen on 
the clouds of speculation. 

To summarise the various hypotheses which have from time to time been 
brought before the notice of the thinking miners. We find that Rosier, 
Becher, and Stahl, Henkel and Zimmermann, in some form or other, adopt the 
principles of the Stahlian philosophy which prevailed in Germany in the 
eighteenth century, when the alchemical dogmas were still holding in a 
somewhat altered form their place in the schools. 

Von Oppel, who evidently originated the hypotheses accepted and 
expanded by Werner, Erkern, Feachsen, Gellert, and others up to the time 
of Bergman, took a more rational view of the “Science of Subterranean 
Geometry,” which Werner attributes to Agricola. In 1778 we find Pryce 
adopting a reasonable theory as to the formation of fissures, and the filling of 
them, by fluids finding their way through them. In 1791 Werner promul- 
gates his “ New Theory of Mineral Veins," which has been very generally 
accepted ; and this hypothesis modified by Bernhard Cotta may be regarded 
as the prevailing view at present entertained. The views of Fournet and of 
H’Aubuisson add to the ordinary views of Werner and Cotta as to succes- 
sive openings of the fissures.* The latter, observes Necker, in 18^3 intro- 
duced some new views; mainly regarding mineral veins as being immediately, 
connected with unstratified rocks. The incompleteness of this view has 
been already shown. 

In 1833 Mr. R. W. Fox drew attention to the influence of electricity , 
in producing mineral veins. An endeavour has been made to show that 
a certain amount of truth belongs to this view, but that it does not account 
for many of the phenomena brought under notice. The views of Whitney 
in America and of Wallace in the north of England are both deserving 
of close attention. It, however, appears necessary, after this summary, to 
ftTcafnitie .more closely than has hitherto been done the conditions supposed 
.to haye been active in the production of and the filling of veins. 

be no getting away from the, fact that metalliferous matter, in 
,•* de Gfiognoiic,^’ lowe HI. , ’ 
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some form or other, must have been diffused through the rocks of the earliest 
formations. Of the condition of this — ^the earliest lithological condition—we 
know nothing, and it would therefore be idle to offer any speculations as to' 
the state of the primary Earth. Sufficient, that we suppose the metallic 
constituents of the primary mass to have been broken up by convulsive 
throes, or, by the action of silent forces, operating on all matter. The smallest 
crystal of a metallic ore may form the nucleus about which a vast mass may, 
in course of time, accumulate. Such a mass, or myriads of such masses, may 
be strictly contemporaneous with the rock in which they may be discovered. 
If the action of water is admitted — and it is not supposed that the influence 
of a vast ocean can be denied— we have everything that is required to pro- 
duce all the phenomena supposed to be due to segregation. Of this sufficient 
evidence has been already given. Mechanical forces operating upon the 
hardening rocks would naturally give rise to fissures. If the force acting as 
undulations in a given line is admitted, then we have all that is required for 
the production of fissured veins. By some force an immense number of 
cracks have been produced in one general direction. In the process of time 
another form of force, or a power acting in a different direction, gives rise to 
a newer set of fissures. It may be that the first set of fissures formed have 
been filled with metallic ores, or earthy minerals, before the second system 
of rents was produced. We have, therefore, by studying those phenomena, 
a means of determining the ages of the mineral veins so formed. 

Supposing any of those veins to have been produced by the deposition of 
metallic ores from the water in which they were held in solution. It may 
be that the mineral solution has been the result of lateral infiltration, or of 
waters descending from the surface of the country dissolving out the soluble 
salts contained in the rocks through which it has filtered, or it may be that 
heated, or even cold, water has been forced from below, holding more 
metallic matter in solution. In either case the very condition of being forced 
through rocky cracks would be quite sufficient to cause some of the dissolved 
matter to precipitate on the sides of the fissure — the walls of the lode— and of 
course every change in the character of the solution would produce a change 
in the nature of the precipitate. 

Sublimation— in the form, we will suppose, of sulphur or arsenical vapour 
—may bring up from the depths of the Earth matter which would be 
deposited on cooling. W^e have evidence of this action on the bricks of 
smelting furnaces, whwe very perfect crystals of pyrites are not unfrequently 
formed. 

It is quite evident from what has been said, that electricity may and does 
act as a directing power, and that many of the conditions which are observed 
are due to electro -chemical influence. 



CHAPTER IV. 


REMARKABLE PHENOMENA OBSERVED IN METALLIFEROUS ORE DEPOSITS. 

Already, in dealing with the History of Mining, while giving examples 
of the methods adopted by the early miners in working out the mineral 
deposits discovered by them, some of the phenomena observed have been 
noticed. A few other interesting accounts of the mining operations, in 
several parts of the kingdom, remain to be noticed, and beyond this, it 
is desirable to direct further attention to the rarer phenomena of lodes, and 
to some of the more striking peculiarities of mining. 

In 1 67 1 a paper was read before the Royal Society entitled “ Observations 
on the Mines of Cornwall and Devon." This informs us that up to that time 
a system of open workings prevailed in these counties. The ore and rubbish 
were raised by manual labour — being shovelled from cast to cast, or, as it 
was termed, from shamble to stiavihle. Thus in case of a lode continuing 
rich near the surface, a long chasm would gradually be formed. Chasms of 
this kind are not so numerous as they were fifty years since, but still many 
are to be found. These openings are called by the miners “ Coffens!’ Mr. 
Came states that the open work at Sealhole mine in St. Agnes extended 
nearly half a mile in length. At Polberro, in the same parish, a vast excava- 
tion of this kind was made. Similar openings were, a few years since, at 
Wheal Unity, Poldice in Gwennap, Wheal Vor in Breage, and at Godol- 
phin. At Baldhu a Coffen, considerably over a mile in length, existed. At 
Drake Walls, in the east of Cornwall, was a very extensive excavation oi 
a similar kind ; it has, however, been nearly filled in, the miners being glad 
of any such reservoir for their waste material. In St. Just, at Trevagean, 
at Wheal Diamond, Bartinny Hill, Camleskis, Wheal Dower, Fonthal 
Moor, and Praze, similar openings on the backs of lodes formerly existpd. 
Mr. Came gives the names of many others, as Coffeu Crista^ Coffen Carha- 
rachy Coj^ Garmo, and the like. At the Bunny there still remains a chasm 
about 20 fathoms in length, and very nearly as wide. Similar evidences are 
to be traced at Botallack. 

The mineral wealth accumulated within any given area — the rocks of 
wliich are known to be metalliferous — is limited so far as the superficial strata 
are concerned. We learn that some mineral veins cease to be productive in 
depth, while others continue to yield their treasures to the miner's industry 
tb. the greatest depth to which man has yet penetrated. Beyond this limit 
all is , uncertainty, and probably the problem of the depth to which metalli- 
fproufl d^S niiay centinue is insoluble. The increasing dens% of the Earth as 
its centre certainly appears to indicate the presence pf 
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very solid matter, which may possibly be of a metallic <^aracter. There are 
phenomena also connected with subterranean temperature, and possibly with 
terrestrial magnetism, which tend rather to support the hypothesis that a 
solid mineral mass exists in the lower zones. The question of an igneous 
centre is entirely beyond the point under consideration. With such specula- 
tions therefore it is not the purpose of this volume to deal. The subjects 
for especial consideration are — 

First . — ^The depth to which minerals — the ores of the metals — may be 
profitably followed. 

Secoitd . — ^Is there evidence to support the hypothesis that thermal waters 
rise from any very great depth ? 

Third . — Are the contents of lodes or veins derived from the mineral 
springs flowing from great depths — from vapours sublimated from the abyss 
— or, are they deposits from waters percolating through the surface, or the 
rocks holding mineral matter ? 

Having examined the conditions of our knowledge and established, as far 
as facts will support our views, the known conditions regulating the dissemi- 
nation of metallic and earthy minerals, we must proceed to inquire what 
minerals have been removed from the natural deposits of all descriptions, in 
the course of ages by»human efforts, and what quantity of mineral wealth is 
probably remaining within the area of the British Isles, to reward the labours 
of man, aided by the ingenuity of his mind, and the engineering machines of 
his invention, enlarged by the increase of scientific knowledge, and by the 
powers of human reason. Attention must be invited, therefore, to the records 
of the pasty a careful examination must be made into the conditions of the 
mining industries of the present, leading onward to careful deductions as to 
the probabilities of the future. 

An idea very generally prevails that peculiar surface conditions, especially 
sterility, marks a productive mineral district. It has long been a common 
proverb, “ A poor surface gives a rich soil.” This, however, is true only to a 
certain limited extent. 

In Cornwall, ranges of Granite hill's covered with huge masses of “ Moor- 
stone” (Granite), heaped in fantastic forms, usually mark a mineral boimdaty. 
Gently undulating plains spread away from the bases of those hills, barren of 
vegetation, save the beautiful heath and the golden furze, which, when in full 
flower, give all the appearance of a garden to an otherwise waste country. 
These regions are commonly cut through by deep and often picturesque 
valleys, and within the shelter they afford, numerous plants, and especially 
shrubs, grow with a luxuriance not to be seen in any other part of Eng- 
land. On the hills and spreading over the plains, or, more strictly speaking, 
table-lands, are numerous tall chimneys, proclaiming to the stranger thait 
he is in a mining district. These chimneys belong to the mag^ificeiit'- 
steam-engines which are employed in raising water from the deep mine^, 
many of them pumpipg from i,8oo feet, and in one case as deep as 2,500 feet, 
and to the winding-engines by which the ores are raised, or to the crushjn^'" 
or stamping machinery by which they are prepared. foir sale; / ' '■ 

Wherever prosperous mines exist the CQuntaiy hi^ d djreaSty alspect. 
heaps— in many cases swe^n info SjnaE 
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pil^s of mud^ and pits of slime, gathered in irregular ^oups, indicate; the 
processes of separating the metalliferous from the earthy portions' of the oths. 
Consequently the whole character is, from either natural sources or artificial 
causes/ rendered one of barrenness and waste. Still many of the mines of 
Cornwall are not without picturesque character and some beauty ; while in 
Devonshire we find copper and lead mines in the very midst of thickly- 
wooded districts, spread along the margins of rivers which are of singular 
beauty; while, again, the mines which exist on the borders of Dartmoor 
partake of the general wildness of that moorland region, and the tin mines 
of this elevated district are to be found in localities marked by desolation 
reigning in savage grandeur, in solitudes the silence of which is only broken 
by the brawling of the winter torrents, or the roaring of the equinoctial 
tempests. 

In Cardiganshire the mining district exhibits a roughly-featured, sonie‘- 
times even corrugated, surface of hill and dale, which seldom rises into a bold 
peak, or breaks into precipitous hollows. Mr. W. W. Smyth, in his memoir 
'' On the Mining District of Cardiganshire and Montgomeryshire, observes 
“ that the neighbourhood of the mines, when at a moderate elevation above 
the sea, is rarely marked by that character of sterility generally observed in 
regions which are favoured in Iheir subterranean treasures. The wanderer 
who pursues -his winding way along the beautiful valley of the Rheidol, or 
traces up some of the many other streams, which flow east and west from the 
Plynlimmon range, is often struck with surprise to find himself, after a succes- 
sion of purely rustic scenes, close to the mouth of a gallery, perhaps long ago 
abandoned, which opens in the midst of a wood of oaks, or upon a fertile 
meadow where the light tint of the conical * burrow ' or pile of excavated 
rubbish offers a marked contrast to the verdure of the surrounding land- 
scape.'' The copper mines in the Vale of Nantlle, not far from Carnarvon, 
the mine of Cwmdyle, on the side of Snowdon, those mines which, have been 
worked in the immediate neighbourhood of Bedgellert, and the numerous 
mines near Bettws-y-Coed, are in districts marked by features of peculiar 
wildness and rugged grandeur. The lead mines of Flintshire are distributed, 
come in spots distinguished by rural beauty, and others in an elevated 
country of the most uncultivated character. The copper mines of the Coniston 
district and the lead mines about Keswick alre in the midst of scenes which 
delight, the heart of the true lover of nature. Then, again, the mining dis- 
trict of Alston Moor, and of all that tract which extends across the country 
from Alston to Shotley Bridge, consists of high, massive, rounded elevations. ^ 
** Xhe hillsides in spring and autumn present a beautiful green surface, and 
in summer an abundant and flowery produce in the meadows ; while on the 
same hill above the Limestone bare short grass, ling, and moss impart the 
brown and dreary aspect which characterises, all the higher portion, of the 
ndning {S^ 

Descriptions of mining districts might be greatly, but not very profitably, 
.Oxten^e^ The sketches given will sufficiently prove that mineral treasuifw 
earisring ^ow the earth are rarely indicated by ^y peculiarities npoa iti 
the districts named— and to these might be addedrite ^es Of 
with the oicturesaue vrileys of 
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general terms be said, that they present scenes varying from the sublime of 
precipitous rocks and rolling cataracts, to the calm and truly rural aspect of 

Meadows studded with the herd and fold. 

The luxuriance of a landscape does not indicate an absence of mineral 
wealth, neither does a barren country give any evidence of the existence of 
subterranean treasures. 

The question, then, naturally arises, are there any natural indications to 
be discovered on the surface by which the existence of metalliferous ores 
beneath it may be inferred ? Beyond the uncertain hypotheses— the result of 
untrained experience — which bids us regard one peculiar character of rock as 
being favourable— or, as the Cornish miner phrases it, “ being keenly " — for ore, 
and to avoid another as exhibiting unkindly features, there are no guiding 
rules. There are apparently two constants which point to fixed laws, but these 
have not been followed to their ultimate conclusions. 

1. There are evidences that the direction, as it regards the Earth's 

magnetic axis, has some connection with the metalliferous or non-metal- 
liferous character of a lode. What form of force is in action to determine the 
deposition of a metallic, or an earthy mineral, in special parts of a fissure, 
remains a problem. ♦ 

2. There are indications that, in many districts, the presence of two 
dissimilar rocks are necessary to the production of a rich vein of ore. There 
has been a disposition to regard these as a grand galvanic battery, but 
experiments do not favour this view. Probably a more careful examination 
of our. mining districts may enable us eventually to quit the dangers of 
reasoning by analogy, and by a system of clear induction to advance to some 
general principles. 

Beyond these we really possess but few, if any, guiding rules. The direc- 
tion of the lode, and the necessity for the presence of two rocks having 
chemical or physical differences, indicate some apparent connection with 
electric or with magneto-electric phenomena. 

As this subject is still under consideration, and will form the especial 
subject of an important volume— which is in progress — by that most 
competent authority, Mr. J. A. Phillips, it will occupy only so much space 
in this volume as will be sufficient to teach those who are unacquainted with 
the matter, of its importance and its interest. Connected with it are several 
other matters, having collateral bearings on this great question, which must 
come under our consideration. 

During three thousand years, as tradition shows — ^by what may be 
regarded, by some, as shadowy evidence — and for at least two thousand years, 
— ^for which we have fairly reliable historical statements, — man has been 
with great industry seeking for buried treasure. When we contemplate this 
fact, we must become convinced that the exhaustion of 'the metalliferous 
deposits which originally existed in the superficial rocks which we call 
“ the crust of the Earth ” must have gone on to an enormous extent. It is 
important to determine approximately, if we can, the value of the minerals 
removed,, and which can never be replaced, and tjius to endeavour to arrive at 
some satisfactory conclusion,—- if it be possible, -^^s tb the prospects of tbe 
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. miners of future ages in their explm^aition of the profounder dopths,’ or <rf.:th6 : 
^unknown regions, of this planet , 

It is not intended that a description of mines, generally, should be given 
I in this chapter. But a selection will be made of such as possess some natural 
peculiarity, or are in any way remarkable, as mines, for the nature, or the 
extent, of the excavations which have been carried out. Tha author will 
• attempt, as far as possible, to give examples which shall ensure a correct 
knowleage of the phenomena presented to the observer, in each *of the . 
various mining districts of the United Kingdom, and such as are peculiar., 
to special geological formations. 

(Sy. Mines. — There is much which is curious and instructive in 

the mining district of St. Just. The accompanying copy from the map. 
of the Geological Sur- 
vey, Fig. 63 (which is 
drawn to the scale of 

one inch to the mile), 1 Inv/4 

will materially assist /luisco sw« | ^ 

the reader: is a ridge ^ Ommstohk 
of Greenstone rocks, 
which at Ken id jack 
Castle and some other 
places assumes much of 
a basaltic character — 
as do also some of the 
rocks around Cape 
Cornwall. The Slate is 
marked on the map as 
altered Devonian, but 
the evidences of altera- 
tion are not very satis- 
factory, and this band 
may be regarded as 
'Killas — Clay- Slate — 
somewhat indurated. 

The rock within this, is 
a small portion of the farACmil 

great mass of Granite 
which extends to Pen- 
zance, St. Ives, and 
Ldant. All the black lines are mineral lodes, which coincide with the 
general direction of the joints in the rocks,being about south-east and north- 
west. The greater number of lodes are indicated on the map ; most cif them 
■ate short, and there are altogether between forty and fifty. The breadtil, 
of.^is important mining field is small, and but few of the lodes haye,;.been 
; «»0a in more than one mine. The finer lines are crpss cpursei^r tteiiftlly 
,'ii^ied in this district guides. The small veins, whether m^aUiferpUS or hot, 

^.ahivhs a..'/ule,, istegular. In many' 
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has continued rich in actual contact with the cross vein, it . has never been 
discovered on the other side of it. This appears to indicate that the 
flow of fluid matter by which the lode has been filled was stopped by the 
cross vein. The difference in the size of the lodes has a remarkable effect on 
their productiveness. Where the lodes are productive, they are of fair 
average width, and where the size diminishes, they are usually impoverished. 
In every vein in the district the masses of metallic minerals have dipped 
from the Granite, or if occurring in that rock, they have inclined towards the 
Slate ; in other words, the deeper portions of- the ore have been farthest from 
the Granite [Ilcnwood). It will be seen that several of the veins run 
under the bed of the Atlantic Ocean, and some of the mines are worked to 
a considerable extent under the sea. In 1 77 8 Pryce wrote : “ At Wheal Cock 
(a portion of Botallack) they have only a crust between them at most, and 
though in one place they have barely four feet of stratum to preserve them from 
the raging sea, yet they have rarely mofe than a dribble of salt water, which 
they occasionally stop out with oakum or clay inserted in the crannies 
through which it issues." 

The same author gives the following account of the workings in this mine. 
“ Wheal Cock," he says, “ is wrought eighty fathoms in length under the sea 
beyond low-water mark, and the sea in some places is but three fathoms 
over the back of the workings ; insomuch that the tinners underneath hear 
the break, flux, ebb, and reflux of every wave which upon the beach 
overhead may be said to have had the run of the Atlantic Ocean for many 
hundred leagues, and consequently are amazingly powerful and boisterous.” 
Henwood, in 1831, writes: “At the cliff the level is 20 fathoms below 
high water, but the ore was worked to within nine feet of the sea at the time 
of my visit." This mine must evidently have been worked for a considerable 
time before 1778, seeing that at that time the level from Wheal Cock was 
worked 480 feet under the sea, and when the workings on this point were 
stopped they had advanced about 780 feet from the cliff. From Wheal 
Button shaft the length of the workings was still greater. ' They approached 
1,950 feet when stopped at the depth of 115 fathoms, the deepest level, 
which was not driven quite so far, being 180 fathoms below the adit. In 
one part of Botallack the labourers have to descend to the adit by ladders 
placed on the face of tbe cliff. 

•* The late Mr. Henry Curwen Salmon,* in an excellent article on “ Mining, 
Quanying, and Metallurgical Intelligence," written in 1862, thus describes 
the position at that time of Botallack, and some operations then in progress. 
As all this portion of the mine has been recently abandoned there is no pos- 
sibility of obtainingjequally correct information from any other source. 

“ Those who have visited Botallack may remember stamding on the cliff, 
and looking down a distance of 250 feet upon an engine perched upon a 
ledge of rock, employe'd in grinding from a shaft sopjie little distance below 
that again. The shaft is called Pearce’s whim shaft. ' To get to it you had 
to descend a winding path cut in the cliff caljed the ‘‘Mules' Path,' from 
having been originally made for the use of mules "tb cUrry up the ore from 
the shaft to the dressiug^floors above. This wjhim ,has been sunk .to ..a , 
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depth of 180 fathoms ; but at every succeeding level longer and longer 
drivings had to be extended from the shaft seaward, through unproductive 
ground, in order to reach the orey part of the lode, which dips away from 
the land. Thus at the 1 50-fathom level upwards of 200 fathoms of dead 
ground had to be gone through, and at the 180-fathom level 260 fathoms of 
dead ground. To pursue the shoot of ore further under such circumstances 
became impossible. In a mine working under ordinary circumstances the 
difficulty could have been met by sinking a new shaft down upon thd orey 
ground ; but as it was not possible to sink a shaft in the Atlantic Ocean, this 
resource was closed to Botallack. The lode was not to be readily aban - 
doncd, for it was a very rich one, having in one year between the 85 and 
115 fathom levels yielded ;^24,ooo, and the ground above the 150-fathom 
level having yielded £ 50,000. At last it was determined to sink a new 
diagonal shaft from the surface, at such an angle that it should cut the 
productive part of the lode in the bottom levels. This was accomplished, 
the shaft being sunk 345 fathoms, cutting the i8o-fathom level at a distance 
of 260 fathoms from Pearce's shaft. As the Crown lode is enclosed in hard 
Greenstone rock, it was found impracticable, except at enormous cost, 
to make the shaft larger than 6 feet square. This is of course a very 
small size for a-shaft, and precludes the possibility of having more than a 
single waggon way. The waggon used for working on this incline holds 
about 16 cwt.” The annexed woodcut, Fig. 64, gives a correct section 



of that portion of Botallack mine which is under the Atlantic Ocean, wilii 
a representation of the diagonal shaft. It will be seen that the ore has* been 
'fdnnd nearly always in the Killas (Clay -Slate). The scale being given, the 
exact depth of the mine, and the extent of the workings, will be at once 
un^rsfood. 


Ph;;the,i8th May, 1863, a sad accident occurred on this iOjClined shaft, by 
hine *fa^ pushed. 


shaft, or rafh^. plane, is sunk on the Ipde at a uniform 

i' 1 ' , ' . • 'S "I 
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dip of 32I degrees from the horizon, but with a varying direction, resulting 
from its following the course of the lode. In consequence of the hardness of 
the enclosing Greenstone rock this inclined plane is small, only allowing 
room for a single line of rails, which are carefully laid on transverse and 
longitudinal sleepers. The drawing is by waggons and chains, but the 
men are brought up in a special carriage called a “gig” made of iron, 
6 feet 10 inches long, 2 feet 5 inches wide, and i foot 8 inches high, provided 
with four seats each arranged to hold two men, and also furnished with a 
safety-catch, partly self-acting and partly controlled by the men in the gig. 
The railway is completed to the 192-fathom level, but the shaft is sunk 17 
fathoms deeper, and there is an opening of 2 feet 9 inches between the line of 
rails and the soUar at the 192. The men who were killed were being drawn 
from the 1 65-fathom level, and the gig had reached the 135-fathom level, when 
the chain parted near the surface, and the gig fell away to the bottom of the 
shaft. It does not seem to have left the rails as far as they continued, that 
is to the 192, where, passing under the sollar, it plunged into the lower and 
unfinished portion of the shaft. At the inquest, the verdict was “ accidental 
death,” the catastrophe being attributed to the carelessness, or want of 
presence of mind, on the part of the men in the gig in not bringing the safety- 
catch into operation. It is doubtful, however, whether under any circum- 
stances men should be drawn up by chains, whatever precautions there may 
be adopted in the shape of safety-catches or breaks. The uncertainty of 
chains is proverbial ; and in most other mines in Cornwall, where men are 
raised by skips, a wire rope with a double-linked connecting chain is 
adopted. The experience of every country in the matter of safety con- 
trivances is, that while they usually answer perfectly on trial, they almost as 
usually fail when a breakage really occurs. 

There are many remarkable conditions to be observed in Botallack mine, 
the occurrence of flat lodes being one of them. The whole tenement of 
Botallack is said to be full of tin floors. Gryll’s Bunny is a name given to 
one of these, or rather to a number of small floors alternating with an 
ochraceous ironstone, to the depth of 10 fathoms. These floors dip 3 feet 
in a fathom to the north, and have been worked about 40 fathoms on their 
underlie, and as many on their line of bearing. The general produce is 
150 lbs. of white tin in 100 sacks.* In this district we have, that rare 
combination of tin and copper known as Tin Pyrites^ which Dr. Henry S. 
Boase, M.D., discovered in 1822 in the mines of Botallack and Levant. 
This mineral has been rarely found, except at Wheal Rock (now West Kitty), 
St. Agnes, Wheal Scorrier in Gwennap, and Stenna-Gwyn, near St. Austell. 
It is composed of — 

Copper 31 Sulphur . . . . *S 

Tin. . . . . .38 Silica and alumina . . . ; 

Iron 6 Loss , . • • - 3 

The lodes of Botallack and Levant contain this variety of tin ore iii the 
vicinity of the cross courses ; but when distant from them, the red ironstone 
becomes less abundant, and the tin and copper ores ate for the most. psJitt. 

* ** On fhc Stratified Deposits of Tin Stone, called Tin Xfoon,” Ue, By JolmKhw]ci^£^;i 
(•* Tyaasactions of the Kpyal Oeoiogical Soeicty of Ccniwall, v ' 
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di&seminated in chloride, containing also no inconsiderahle portikua /oi 
arsenical p3rrites. 

A lead mine in Perranzabula is another example of a mine which wan 
also formerly wrought under the sea. The miners were sometimes sensihSe 
of a capillary stream of salt water, and, whenever they perceived it, they 
stopped it by filling the cracks with clay, as at Botallack. 

S(. Ives Consolidated Mines , — No mine in Western Cornwall presents so 
many remarkable features as this one does. The workings are, withoutHoubt, 
of great antiquity. There are not wanting evidences to prove that the whole 
of the district from Halse Town to St. Ives was worked at a very early 
period. The present mine was, however, commenced in 1818, and it appears 
to have been started entirely for the purposes of a contested election. Before 
the passing of the Reform Bill the borough of St. Ives returned t^vo members 
to Parliament. It will be readily understood that any industry giving 
employment to a large body of men would possess considerable influence in 
an election contest. This mine was commenced with but little hope of its 
becoming a valuable one. Employment was to be given to a certain 
number of men, who should become inhabitants of the borough, and be 
entitled to vote for the, members of Parliament. It was originally started 
in 47 shares, which were successively increased to 94, 470, and 940. 

The district which may be called the St. Ives and Lelant district demands a 
more careful study than it has yet received. Within it we have the St. Ives 
Consols, Rosewall Hill and Ransom United, with Goole-Pellas, Providence 
mines, Trelyon Consols, Wheal Margaret, Wheal Reeth, the group of mines 
now known as Wheal Sisters, and several others, which have been more or 
less productive, each one of them presenting some peculiarity either in the 
lodes discovered or in the rocks by which these lodes are enclosed. St. Ives 
Consols is a mine in Granite, although not far from the junction of that rock 
with the hornblendic schists and Greenstones, which come in immediately to 
the east, and indeed overlie the Granite in some of the eastern shafts. The 
mine lies immediately to the west of the town, and the principal lode traverses 
the bottom of the rather steep valley, through which passes the mountain 
stream that falls into the sea at St. Ives. This is called the Standard lode, 
and bears very nearly magnetic east and west — a little to the south of west — 
and is in many places nearly vertical. The Standard lode has been; worked 
to the depth of nearly 200 fathoms. It is intersected by two principal cross 
courses or trawns , — as they are called in this district, — made up principally 
of decomposed Granitic matter. , 

The most remarkable feature, how'ever, about St. Ives Consols was the 
extraordinary deposits of tin which were found to the south of the Standard 
lode, to which the name of The Cardona was given by the old miners. It is 
impossible in a moderate compass to give a very accurate idea of -this stan* 
niferops formation; but it is more analogous to the “pipe veins" and 
■** flats ” of the Limestone lead districts than to any other.* 

, The carbona branches off from the Standard lode. One carbona, called 
,T<aiwy^8> shoots off at the 57 level, dipping rapidly as it,,.goes south, and 
. foisg^g fills of various dimensions, which have b^n worked 
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into a series of irregular caverns, wholly unlike ordinary Cornish mine 
workings. Another, or the Greai Carbona-—i& it is called — goes off at the 
77 level. At about 40 fathoms south of the Standard lode the level, which 
is driven on the western cross course, intersects what is called Kemp’s lode, 
bearing nearly north and south, and which really seems to be a carbona 
branch. This lode is driven on for some way until it meets Noal’s lode, and 
the flats and fipcs coming down from Lawry’s Carbona, at the junction of 
whiclf, the whole opens out into one of the most remarkable deposits of tin 
ever found in (Cornwall, the workings being excavated in enormous caverns 
10 or 12 fathoms high and equally wide. All the dark spaces on the 
annexed woodcut (Fig. 65) represent the various cavities which have been 
worked out in different prrts of the flat lode. The white lines are levels 
driven at the several depths named, in fathoms of 6 feet each. This will, 
therefore, give a correct idea of the extent of these vast excavations. 



The term carbona is confined almost entirely to the St. Ives district, and 
several strange suggestions have been made, as to the source from which 
the name has been derived.* This can, however, be no longer doubtful. We 
find in the New Testament — published at the English College at Rheims, 
A.D. 1 582, —in St. Matthew, chap, xxvii. v. 6, the following: — 

“ Principes, autem sacerdotum, acceptis argenteis dixerunt : Non licet eos 
mittere in carbotiam 

This in English becomes — 

“ But the chief priests having taken the pieces of silver, said : It is not 
lawful to put them into the carbona^ because it is the price of blood.” f 


♦ The doubt which surrounded this term may be judged by the following note by the late Mr. H. C. 
Salmon, who was intimately ^acquainted with Cornwall : “ There has been some discussion respecti* 
in^ tile etymolof^ of this word, which antiquaries of the old Celtic school have preteoded to identify 
with an ancient Cornish word. There seems, however, no ground for this, and the word is probably 
an unaccountable corruption of some slang mining phrase." On the St. Ives and Lelant T1n<*imnlnfi 
District.") . , 

t The carbona was a place in the Temple where the pePple pat in their gifts or offering. It was, in 
mt, the treasury. Upon submitting the question as to the correctness of this definition do uie Rev.' AUen 
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It is a curious and not uninteresting fact to find the miners in Derbyshire 
applying the terms vestry and treasury to rich deposits of lead ore occurring 
in “ flats ” in the Limestone. The continuance of the term carhona from the 
time of the Phoenicians appears to be confirmatory of the traditions relating 
to their trading with Cornwall for tin. 

In the Providence mines, near St. Ives, they have discovered similar flat 
lodes, to which the same term carhona has been given. The whole of these 
workings on the Great Carhona of St. Ives Consols were some yeal’s ago 
ruined by a fire which consumed the siull, or timberings (made of the largest 
timber procurable) that supported the workings, and which continued burn- 
ing for six weeks, leaving the whole mass in irretrievable ruin. It must be 
understood that all these great carhona deposits were made about the western 
cross course, which afforded a convenient easement for the driving of the cross 
cuts, by which the tin stuff was brought back to the working shafts on the 
Standard lode. It is noticeable that all these carhonas form to the south of the 
Standard lode, and that when they near that lode they are generally small : 
indeed, looking at the matter in a large vi^w, they seem to have been 
developed on an extensive scale by the contact of a series of approximately 
east and west lodes or branches, which range about 8o fathoms south of the , 
Standard-lode with the converging cross courses. 

The beginning of a carhona was seen in a level driving south-east at the 
67, about 12 fathoms from the Standard lode. In the end there is a pipe, 
reaching about half-way up, surrounded entirely by Granite, and made up 
principally of Schorl, with some tin. The carhonas, when productive, are 
essentially characterised by a great development of Schorl. 

The principal workings in the mine are about the eastern cross-course ; 
their most striking feature is the immense width of the workings, often 
spreading upwards of 40 feet, although, when unproductive, the lode is 
scarcely traceable. 

The surface of St. Ives Consols is divided into a remarkable number 
of small inclosures, belonging to different people. There arc upwards of 
twenty lords of the freehold of this mine sett; and that a mine can be 
worked at all under such circumstances shows the excellent system of 
mutual conciliation vrhich is so characteristic of Cornish landlords in the 
granting of mining setts. This mine commenced dividing profits in 1827, 
and between that period and 1862,;^ 107,418 were paid in dividends to the . 
shareholders. 'Ibe early accounts of St. Ives Consols are lost, but we 
find that from 1835 to 1862 the quantity of black tin sold amounted in value 
to]^478,030 15s. 

The Flat Lode of Cam Brea /////.— Extending from Wheal Uny to South 
Condurrow and W^heal Granville there exists a remarkable deposit of tin, 

Vawdrey, vicar of Sithney, the followinj; reply was received from that gentleman : “ The term ‘ carhona ’ 
seems to be a well-known one by miners in this parish also, and is used by them to denote a piMe of 
Kronnd nnnsually rich in mineral. ‘ What sort of a load is a’, Bill ? ’ ‘Haw^a beauty a re^lar cubona. 


COtreCUy, Aratnaie, the language spoaen oy ,ine jews m mo umc uu. 

place v^ rich in good things, for it signifies the spot in the Temple where all the Kopfiavc, or nch gifts 
and wer? placed. May not the use of this term in the county be a part of the prpof that there 

itrete ie«s.va jC^eeswalH” f 
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which is generally known as the Great Flat lode. This unusual formation 
has been studied by Dr. C. Le Neve Foster, who thus summarises his 
observations.* 

“Their distinctive features are : (i.)The invariable presence of a small 
leader, generally only a few inches wide, apparently occupying the space 
duo to the shifting of the two sides of a comparatively flattish fissure, and 
filled partly mechanically and partly chemically.- (2.) A lode (or mass of 
stanniferous schorl rock), containing from i to 3 per cent, of Cassiterite from 
4 to 15 feet in width, either above, below, or on both sides of the leader. 
The tin is distributed in little grains in the rock, or in strings, or minute 
veins. (3.) Schorl rock, poor in tin ore (locally called capel, greyhack, black 
granite, mother of tin), separating the lode from the Granite and schorl rock, 
with its constituent minerals arranged in layers, also called capel, separating 
the lode from the Killas. (4.) Gradual passage of the schorl rock with lode 
on one side, and with Granite or Killas on the other; in other words, 
absence of any wall between the capel and the lode, or between the capel 
and the enclosing rocks.” 

Dr. Foster regards as new the fact of the lodes themselves consisting of 
schorl rock, “ a point which has never before been made known.” He then 
puts forward the idea that “ the lode and capel are merely altered rocks, the 
fissure now occupied by the leader having served to bring up vapours or 
solutions capable of entirely changing the rocks on both sides of it.” He in 
another paragraph says : “ It must not be supposed the schorl rock is the only 
form of altered Granite. The conversion of Granite into * greison* is not 
uncommon, and Professor von Cotta t has given ample proof that the fine- 
grained, dark-coloured Zwittcrgeslein has also been derived from the same 
source.” 

It has been previously remarked that the so-called metamorphism of rocks 
has been pushed to a severe extremity, and that the evidences of the altera- 
tion in the physical structure of Killas and Granite at their points of junction 
are frequently entirely wanting. Dr. Foster says : “ Killas is often seen altered 
into a schorl rock, but here the two minerals are disposed in layers-, sometimes 
it is schistose (tourmaline schist), at other times compact [capel].” The italics 
are marked to indicate that the layers would appear to show that the altera- 
tion has consisted not in a change of the Killas into schorl, but of a deposit 
of tourmaline in layers upon a deposit of Clay-Slate. 

It is necessary here to describe briefly the Flat lode as it is seen in the 
workings of the different mines (Fig. 66). In the more eastern part of Wheal 
Uny the strike is 22® north of west, but to the west it goes south, and strikes 
west 37® south, and sometimes south-west. It dips about 46® south. At 
South Cam Bred the same lode has been followed between the Granite and 
the Killas for 175 fathoms. The course of the lode is generally about 
east 33® north, the dip about 35®. This mine was worked for both tin and- 
Copper. > . • 

West Wheal Basset was originally started to work a copper lode dippii^ 


*” O® eie Great Fkt Lttde, south of Redrath and CMBboroe.” iByCiLoNovoFc#t*F,F.G.S., dte. 
(MQuartwly JoMT^ of the Geolojiad SocieW,” for August, 187,8.) 

: t “Fratechnft earn httsder^&hrigea ■ JtthilAum der Loneh B«i'0iJ(adeaic su .FHctnvV' 
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north, and eventually the Greai Fiat lode was' intersected. The lode is how 
entirely in Granite. South Wheal Frances has the flat lode dipping from West 
Basset. It was intersected first at the 185-fathom level, and is known to 
exist also at the 205-fathom. The average dip is 32°, and the course about 
east 41® north. This lode is faulted by three or more lodes underlying north. 



Fig. 66. — Sections of the jjreat Flat Lode on Cam Brea. 

At South Covdurrow and in Wheal Granville the Great Flat lode is en- 
tirely in Granite. The average bearing is about east 34° north, the dip 30° 
south. 

The same authority has some remarks on the probable changes 'Which 
have given rise to the flat lode. The folloiving are of interest : — 

“ ITiat Granite can be altered into schorl rock is a fact that can scarcely 
be questioned. Every china-clay pit affords us evidence of the fact. You 
constantly find little veins of quartz, or quartz and tin ore, bounded on each 
side by granular schorl rock, which is followed by Granite more or less 
decomposed. I have specimens in my possession of a passage-rock showing 
pseudomorphs of Gilbertite, after orthoclase, enclosed in schorl and quartz. 
The sharp walls of the quartz veins on the sides of the original fissures, and 
the absence of such walls between the Granite and the schorl rock, is what 
would be expected if the altering solutions gradually soaked in from the 
sides. Sometimes the schorl rock itself bears plain marks of its origin, as it 
contains numerous pseudomorphs of quartz after orthoclase. This is nowhere 
better seen, than in some rocks, occurring in the Granite near Penstruthal 
mine south of Redruth. The pseudomorphs are more than an inch long by 
I inch wide, and are imbedded in a mass of schorl with a little quartz."'* . 

The changes referred to in the Granite are seen in a striking manner 
at Wheal Coates, in St. Agnes, at digger Head, and in some of the china- 
clay works near Roche Rock, St. Austell. They are also well illustrated in 
the fine clay pits at Lee Moor, on Dartmoor. But the evidences in all 
these cases rather point to chemical changes produced by natural ordinary 
causes than to any alterations due to subterranean influences of a thermic, 
character. 

Dr. Foster supports his position by referring to the very remarkable 
dej^sits at Balm}naheer, in Wendron, at Wheal Lovell, near Hdston, and 
some othmr tin mines. His description of the South Wendron district 
flesetyiK a carbM study ! — ' « 

weid'.iln Lodw in St Aeno District." By C. lx Ifvrt Foitsr. <'<Tnmsactk»M, 
of.lbe of ComirR]],'* vol. ix. part iU. 1877.) * 
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“ East Wheal Lovell, on the south-east, is worked upon a fipe of tin- 
bearing rock of a somewhat remarkable character (Fig. 67). The easiest 
way of giving an idea of it is to describe it as a very irregular cylindroid of 
stanniferous rock, A b, merging gradually on all sides into Granite, with its 
axis dipping at an angle of 49“ from the horizon in a direction north 25“ west 
(true). The longer axis of the oval section of the pipe varies from 20 to 60 
feet in length, whilst the shorter is about lo feet. The mass consists of 
quartz, mica, Gilbertite, a little iron pyrites, and tinstone, and is traversed 
by a few irreguhir joints. The southern part of the pipe is sometimes very 
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Fig. 67.— Plan of Deposit at 
East Wheal Lovell. 



Fig. 68. — Section on the North Lode at East Wheal Lovell. 


Granitic in appearance, and consists of pink orthoclase crystals imbedded in 
a mass of quartz, chlorite, mica, iron pyrites, a little copper pyrites, fluor, and 
tin ore. A glance at the section (Fig. 68) shows considerable irregularities 
in the shape of the several pipes and bunches, as might be expected from the 
shifting of an irregular fissure. The only difference between this and the 
cai'bonas of St. Ives is the absence of tourmaline. 

The Valley of 'the Loe Pool. — ^Although the stream-tin or alluvial ore may 
have been first discovered, yet it is not probable that any long interval elapsed 
before the veins became also known as sources of this mineral, especially as 
it is often found that rich lodes crop up in the ‘stream ground, the hard 
matrix having resisted the agencies that had degraded the rock containing 
it. This is particularly observable in (he stream ground about Porkellis', in 
Wendron, where streaming and lode mining have been simultaneously 
iarried on. Some of these oqtcrops have been subsequently explored to 
considerable depths at Wheal Foster, Porkellis United, Basset andGrylls, 
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and Wendron Consols mines, whence large quantities of tin have been 
extracted. 

The valley of the Cober rivulet, in which these mines are situated, has 
been perhaps the most productive of alluvial tin ore of any in Cornwall ; and 
it is somewhat remarkable that, while the stream works at Carapn, Pentuan, 
and the St. Erth valleys have been particularly described, this has remained 
comparatively unnoticed. 

From its .source among the Granite hills at Viscar, in Wendron ptfrish, 
to its influx into the Loe Pool, the rivulet has a course of about five and a 
half miles. Near its source the alluvium is .shallow and comparatively poor, 
though it has, apparently, all been turned over at some remote period. The 
underlying rock is coarse-grained, semi-decomijosed Granite, traversed by 
hard dark blue veins, or “ capel,” containing patches of tin ore. In the 
neighbourhood of these veins the rock is often stained with oxide of iron. 
In places where some of these veins have been worked, it has been 
found that this coarse-grained rock extends to a depth of about twenty 
fathoms, when it becomes hard and glassy. The tin-bearing veins also 
become small, and the mining prospecfs altogether being such as have not 
been neld to warrant very extended exploration. THe tin ore is sparsely 
diffused in the soil and gravel on the hillside.s, w’hich also show traces of 
having been turned over extensively. Descending toAvards the village of 
Porkellis, the valley widens into an irregular basin, the bottom of which 
has been very productive of stream tin. The bed rock occurs at depths 
varying from six or seven to above twenty fathoms. In some places false 
shelf is met with, which on being broken through is found to cover a more 
ancient alluvium, which is generally rich in tin ore. Numerous veins tra- 
verse the “ country,” all of them more or less productive. On one set, still 
called “ Balwath," or the “ old mine," tradition reports that the first steam- 
engine in Cornwall was erected, the steam being raised by turf fuel. A 
little beloAV this, near the village of Porkellis, the rivulet is joined by an 
affluent from the north, and about this place the valley widens considerably, 
and it was probably here that it has been most productive of tin. The whole 
bed has been repeatedly turned over, and operations on some parts are still 
continued. With groat labour, a deep cutting has been brought up on one 
side, from about a mile down the valley, by which means a number of little 
wheels have been put in motion to drain the workings. The moor presents 
a most desolate aspect, being absolutely treeless, and studded with irregular 
banks of gravel, scarcely covered by a scanty herbage, between which are 
deep black pools, the relics of abandoned works. About a mile below Por- 
kellis, at Trenear Bridge (where the substructure of a building said to have 
been a hunting-seat of the old Earls of Cornwall is still seen), the Granite 
hills' on the eastern side close in upon the valley, which for another mile is 
much contracted. The whole of the alluviuni has, however, been streamed 
probably more than once, but during late years the banks have been carefully 
levelled and covered with a thin stratum of soil, so as to convert the land 
into meadows. At Tregrannack the Killas or Clay-Slate formation is entered 
upon, the surface junction of the tin rocks crossing the valley obliquely. The 
v^ley hbre ^t^pads out into a large basin, which at some remote time haft 
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been very carefully streamed. The alluvium is here mixed up with large 
boulders of Granite and Greenstone, patches of which occur here in the 
Clay-Slate, and it is noticeable that the gravel underneath these boulders, 
where they were too large to be turned over, has been scraped out by 
using some ^ng-handled instrument. The slopes of the hillsides, formed 
by the detritus of the Clay-Slate, have been perforated by small adits at 
the base, in order to extract ' the subjacent- gravel, so that it is difficult to 
find \he smallest portion of alluvial soil left in its original position. Many 
of the Greenstone and Porphyritic boulders have one or more hemispherical 
cavities on their surfaces, as if the tinstone was pulverised by hand in these 
rude mortars. Other fragments of probably a much later date (generally of 
Granite, which would admit of being more easily shaped for the purpose) 
evidently formed portions of rude grinding-mills of the fashion of the Chilian 
“ arastras.” They were driven by water, and the rubbing surfaces are deeply 
grooved in concentric rings by the hard material they were used to treat. 
Just above the surface junction of the Granite and Clay-Slate rocks the valley 
is crossed by a hard har of rock, which is now extensively quarried. In 
opening the quarries a few feet above the level of the river a number of 
circular cavities were found, ranging from about 5 inches to 1 8 inches in 
diam.eter, and from 4 to 6 or 7 feet deep ; the contents consisted of pebbles 
of almost pure Cassiterite, At the time of their discovery the peculiar 
formation of the#e deposits caused much discussion among the miners, more 
especially as the horizontal fissures, leading into them, were so narrow that 
they could not be seen till the rock above had been quarried and removed ; 
from which circumstance it was erroneously supposed that the pits were 
quite imbedded -in the solid rock. The real origin of these formations was 
no doubt due to the eddying of the water about the margin of the stream, 
which, carrying the hard tinstone round and round, in course of time disin- 
tegrated the rock and hollowed it into these peculiar circular forms. To have 
effected this a very long period must have been necessary, and the quantity 
of water, flowing through the valley must have been much greater than, from 
its present surroundings, can now appear possible. It may be noticed that, 
in the Slate cliffs about Newquay, cavities of a similar shape may be seen in 
course of formation between high and low water mark, one or two fragments 
of hard stone being seen at the bottom of the hollows. Evidently by their 
grinding action, when moved about by the eddying water, those wore the 
softer rock, and gradually deepened the pits in which they lie, and from 
which it is scarcely possible they can be thrown out by any turmoil of the 
waves. 

It is noticeable in the Cober Valley, above the junction of the rivulet with 
the Loe Pool, that nearly all the affluents to the main stream come in from 
the north-west, a circumstance that is perhaps due to a peculiarity in the 
cleavage planes, or bed-ways of the rock, giving the springs a tendency to 
issue in a particular direction. On the sides of the valley opposite to these 
affluents (which are now insignificant) the slopes, become Very steep, in 
places almost precipitous, suggesting the idea, that at the time of their 
formation the springs were much more copious thmi they now are. At ofte 
place, nearly bpposite the opening of - the 'branch valley firom Trevafnp,! a 




i^elf projects horizontally from the opposite side of the valley, the surface 
of which is covered with a thick stream .bed, from which the tin has long 
since been extracted, leaving the heaps of water-worn pebbles, which are 
of precisely similar character td those covering the bed rock in the present 
bottom, 30 feet below. , ^ 

To a greater or lesser extent the whole of the alluvium, down to the 
Helston town mills, has been wrought by streamers for tin ore, but from 
this point to the Loe Pool the “ overburden " is so deep as to prcsenPcon- 
siderable difficulties in the way of reaching the bearing ground, though 
local tradition affirms that it is very rich. One vigorous effort was made 
about the year 1840, when a large square pit was sunk, the sides being 
strongly boarded. Much of the overlying matter passed through, in this 
work, was found to consist of leaves and twigs of hazel and alder, compacted 
together, and so preserved by the bog-water, that the natural colours of the 
leaves were apparent as the masses were first turned up by the spades of the 
workmen. A few days’ exposure to the air, however, completely decomposed 
the mass into a black viscid mud, which pressed so heavily upon the 
timbered sides of the pit as to crush it hopelessly together. The distorted 
sides of the excavation, and the reeking mass of black slimy mud, presented 
so melancholy an appearance, that the name Wheal Caudle was instinctively 
applied to it. The intention was to have driven levels in all directions from 
the bottom of the open excavation, but it was found impossible to effect this, 
and although it was understood the produce was not unsatisfactory, the 
undertaking was abandoned. 

While in progress, strict watch was kept for any organic relics in the 
stream ground, but beyond large trunks of oak and elm trees mixed up 
with the vegetable matter nothing particularly noteworthy was found. The 
leaves lay nearly all horizontally, as if they had been brought down by the 
stream into a still pool, and had there quietly sunk to the bottom. 

It may be remarked that, while the Granite formation about the upper 
part of the valley is traversed by tin-bearing lodes, just below the suriace 
line of junction with the Clay-Slate, where bands of Greenstone crop out, 
there occur several copper veins, one of which at Wheal Traimack was 
very successfully wrought on for some years, the workings attaining a depth 
of above one hundred fathoms. Below the Trevarno Valley the rocks are 
traversed by lead lodes. One of these, at the very margin of the Loe Pool, 
was worked extensively about the latter part of the last century — it is 
reported, to a depth of sixty fathoms — and a large quantity of rich silver-lead 
ore obtained. This was melted on the spot, where numerous portions of the 
lode are still thickly strewn about. To prevent the flooding of the workings 
of this mine by the overflowing of the lake, an adit was tunnelled through 
the solid rock at the north-west extremity of the bar, or bank of shingle, that 
. separates the Loe Pool from the sea. Owing to the violence of the waves 
throwing up sand, and choking the outlet, this enterprise did not altogether 
answer the purpose, and the difficulties connected with the drainage brouglrt 
about; a failure-of the mining undertaking. .. 

U. feature likely to ampst the notice of strangers 

ja cd Cornwall is the liumeroua .small Enclosures into 
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which the land is divided. A plausible reason for this is given by the fa^t 
that when mining was not profitable the miners turned to farming ; and as 
the commons were, by spade industry, brought into cultivation, the fields or 
“ quillets ” of land were hedged round in dimensions suitable to the small 
scale in which they carried on their work. There was a fashion prevalent 
among miners, by which they bequeathed their experience to those that came 
after them, by planting in the banks adjacent to the places where they had 
obtained favourable results a sprig of the elder or “ scaw " tree, while, the 
oftener recurring places, where their labours had been fruitless, were marked 
by the significant emblem of a black thorn. It is an old proverb among 
miners that a “good lode is good from grass," and experience of the best 
mines shows that large deposits of mineral generally crop out shallow on 
the course of the vein. It is just such a history as this that appears to 
belong to the famous Wheal Vor mine, or, as it should perhaps be more pro- 
perly spelt, in its old Cornish form, Huel Veor, signifying “the Great Work- 
ing.” The vein upon which the chief workings occur bears a few degrees 
north of east, being just at right angles to the Granite ridge of Tregoning 
Hill. On the north-west summit of its two-peaked top are the relics of the 
ancient earthworks from which this hill derives its name, I'rc-Konning, 
or thp “King’s Place.” The outcrop of the mineral appears to have been 
against the “ great flookan,” which formed the natural western boundary of 
the late sett, and on the soft back of which the valley was worn out by the 
spring which, previous to the adits being driven in, was supplied from 
the porous portions of the vein. Probably this outcrop was turned over 
to as great a depth as could be reached by the early miners ; but the first 
record of the working of the ground as a mine, relates to its being a portion 
of the extensive works carried on by the Godolphin family, in the fifteenth 
and two following centuries. The ore course was then apparently followed 
down as far as the means of drainage enabled the miners to go; and it 
is reported that one of the earliest steam-engines was erected here to pump 
out the water. This was probably towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From about 1705 to 1715 it is said that one of Newcomen’s engines 
worked on the shaft, in front of the account-house still standing, by which 
means that shaft was sunk 60 fathoms under adit'. Here the ore course 
appears to have become small, and operations were abandoned shortly 
after the latter date. The mine was certainly left in abeyance till the 
year 1812, when Captain John Gundry, — a member of an enterprising family 
of miners, resident at Goldsithney, — recommenced operations by employing 
a Mr. Bratt to put up a steam-engine on the old shaft. 

The report of the former productiveness of the mines appears to have 
been kept up, and on this becoming known, a rumour went through the 
district “that there would be a plenty of tin to be had, as Wheal Vor 
was going to be worked again.” The surface at* this time was described, 
as presenting the appearance of two deep parallel trenches, covered with 
brambles, evidently the remains of the early open workings. On pro- 
ceeding to drain the works, a “ sollar *' or platform was found in the shaft; 
near the adit level which had six holes through it, corresponding to . six 
rods that were reported to have been hung front the beam of the old' 
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Newcomen engine (one to each drawing lift of ten fathoms). The holes pro- 
bably served as guides to the rods. The bottom of the mine was found to 
be 6o fathoms below the adit (which is 30 fathoms from surface at this 
place), and the lade at the deepest point was small and poor. In the course 
of a few fathoms’ sinking, however, a branch of tin ore was discovered in 
the shaft, which gradually increased in size till the mine became profitable. 
Unfortunately this was not in time to save the enterprising projectors 
from bankruptcy, and the mine passed into other hands. • 

The Wheal Vor lode underlies north about two feet in a fathom, and the 
shoot of ore from its outcrop in the western part of the sett dips last as it 
deepens at about an angle of 45". When a depth of 115 fathoms had been 
reached, a ’cross course, subsequently known as Woolf's cross course, was 
encountered. Here the lode appeared to be completely cut out, and every 
effort to discover it on the other side for a long time failed of success. One 
of the miners, called Beaglehole, persisted in the opinion that the “ heave " 
had been to the left or north side,, and he was allowed to have a pair of 
men to drive in the direction he had indicated, In a comparatively short 
lime he succeeded in finding one of the richest and most continuous courses 
of ore ever found in any country. The general dip of this ore ground con- 
tinued as before, an average angle of 45“. It was not always of the same 
richness, but at times, when the value diminished, the richer portion would 
again be found, on driving farther east, the whole roughly resembling a 
succession of large irregular steps. About 150 fathoms to the east of 
Woolt’s cross course a second cross course, to which the name “Bounder" 
was given, was met with, and here again the ore deposit greatly increased 
in size and richness, and so continued to within a short distance of the 
present bottom of the mine at 310 fathoms below adit, showing every sign 
of maintaining its productiveness as it approaches a third cross course 
, known to exist about 100 fathoms still farther to the east. 

It was noticed that where the lode was most productive, the cleavage 
joints dipped into it nearly vertically on the north, or hanging wall. These 
joints were filled with veins or strings of tin ore, accompanied with white 
lithomarge or '' prian." These strings were so numerous and rich, that the 
rock containing them was often excavated to a width of above 50 feet, and 
in some instances to more than double that extent. 

To treat the immense mass of ore stuff raised from these great excava- 
tions, it became necessary to extend the operations of preparing the ore for 
market to a vastly greater scale than had previously been required in 
Cornwall. At first the water power available in the vicinity of the mines 
was employed to work stamping-mills, for pulverising the mineral, and as 
much of this was exceedingly hard, kilns were put up, in which it was 
calcined before being subjected to the stamps, in order to facilitate its 
reduction, an expedient that perhaps might at this time be adopted in 
other tin. mines with advantage. Eventually steam was, for the first time, 
applied to provide stamping power, thus saving the heavy cost and loss 
attetiding the carriage to the water stamps ; to this was added, furnaces and 
ap|dia.noes for simelting the ores, which, amounting at one time to nearly 
bne.‘ti|jidv^^ fotid. produce of Cornwall, .there was some difocnlty in 
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disposing of at a satisfactory price, in the form of ore or black tin. 
Indeed, the adoption of this course seems to have been a necessity, for early 
in the year 1826 we'find the purser applying to a business friend in London 
for advice on the subject, to which the reply was clear and decisive, “ The 
adventurers must go on smelting or stop the mine.” The price for metal at 
this time was ;^88 per ton. To the original Wheal Vor mine the adjacent 
setts of Polladras Downs, Penhale, and Carleen were subsequently added, 
an^ the gross produce of the amalgamated mines, at one time, reached 220 
tons of black tin in a single month. Seeing the great apparent influence 
of the cross courses in enhancing the productiveness of the lode in Wheal 
Vor, an idea prevailed among the mine agents, that as the shoot of tin in 
Carleen mine — at the extreme west against the Granite, as it dipped east — 
came in contact with the great cross course, forming the boundary between 
that sett and Wheal Vor, similarly good results would be found near this 
junction. It was hoped that this would be the top of a second course of tin 
ore which would underlie all the workings that were then so productive, 
and it was their hope that at some time the extension in depth of the 
old western shafts in Wheal Vor would enable them to prosecute their 
explorations in this direction. 

This hope, however, was not realised, for in consequence of circumstances 
arising from the bankruptcy of the Messrs. Gundry — the original projectors 
of the mine — legal proceedings were entered upon by their representatives to 
recover possession of the property. The litigation in the Court of Chancery 
lasted for about twenty years, hampering the operations and ultimately 
bringing this magnificent enterprise to an untimely end in about 1 848. The 
surface refuse of the mine continued, however, to be worked over till about 
the year 1852, when a new company was formed to reopen and extend the 
operations of the old mine. In the Mining Ricord Office, plans and sections 
of the Great Wheal Vor, completed up to the closing of it in 1848, were 
preserved, showing that the bottoms of the mine were exceedingly poor when 
they wore abandoned. Had these drawings been carefully examined, and 
the indications, shown by the constant lessening of the '•^stapes” been 
attended to, it is not probable that any set of mine adventurers would have 
been persuaded to incur the enormous cost of pumping out the water froni the 
vast extent of subterranean workings. This was effected by the erection of 
a magnificent pumping- engine, having a cylinder of one hundred inches 
diameter, which was considered by all, as one of the finest works of Mr. 
Michael Loam, the well-known .Cornish engineer. The history of this 
undertaking would show one continued series of unfortunate blunders an^ 
mistakes, so that the water was scarcely got out of the workings before the 
company was involved in difficulties. The mine was again allowed to be 
filled with water, and the remaining - resources of the company were apfdied 
to the development of a parallel lode to the south. The result was very 
successful, a profit being realised of about £, 100,000. A total depth was 
reached of 220 fathoms from surface, and the worlm were continued till their 
abandonment during the depression of 1877, 

In the moors of To^dnack^ Wendron» St; Luxullipn, .^tert^tnf 

and a few other places, the tin ^ tfis . 
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native rocks, the earthy ingredients of the rock so closely resembling the 
general character of the minerals as to prevent absolute identification of the 
rocks and veins. The detritus which has been reft from these, and which 
forms the tin ground, occurs pear the junctions of the different systems, as in 
the swamps of St. Austell, Luxullion, and St. Columb Major. The debris of 
the geological stratum immediately beneath generally prevails, sometimes, 
indeed, to almost an entire exclusion of the associated ore. Generally 
speaking, however, the fragments are intimately mixed, but frequently*not in 
the same proportions throughout. TJiis, however, is not always the case, for 
at Camon stream the upper and the lower parts vary in their mineral 
character, the lowest being the richest in tin. 

Carclaze tin mine has been one of the best examples of this class of 
formation, as well as of a mine “worked open to day.” The excavation at 
Carclaze, when Mr. Thomas wrote a description of it half a century since, 
occupied five statute acres, its depth was 136 feet, the solid contents 63,000 
cubic fathoms, and tin to the value of a million sterling had been removed. 
M. Jars* thus describes the works as observecj by him more than a century 
since : “ About two miles from the town of St. Austell is a mountain slightly 
elevated, but very extended, which forms a Jildn en masse, which wc call in 
Germany a stockwerk. It is a rock of the nature of Granite, of a white colour, 
and very friable, which contains an infinite number of small veins of tin. 
These veins are almost always parallel, and their direction is east and west. 
The part of the rock which is not worked is of the same nature as the worked 
portion, but very much harder. It is broken out, however, with a pick and 
wedges of iron." 

MM. Von Ocynhausen and Von Dockenf give the following account of 
' this remarkable open-work : — 

“The mine forms a large excavation open to day, and is said to be 25a 
fathoms in length and 100 fathoms in breadth, and 21 or 22 fathoms in depth. 
The direction of the greatest length of this remarkable opening is 30* north 
of west. In the eastern part of the excavation are several shafts sunk below 
the bottom of it, by which tin ore is raised to a depth of 10 fathoms under 
the adit. The Granite of Carclaze is intersected by numerous veins and 
strings of tin ore, and adjoining those veins the Granite also contains tin 

ore. ' These veins consist chiefly of quartz and schorl These tin lodes 

run in every direction through the Granite, but they arc more prevalent in 
one direction than in any other, that is a direction 22° north-west; their 
underlie is towards south ; the angle they form with the horizon is 35°. The 
distance between these veins is very short, so that they give to the rock a 
stratified appearance. Other tin lodes run between is'’ and 30“ east of 
north. They intersect the former tin lodes without heaving them, and also 
without being heaved by them. It is said that very rich tin ores are found 
where these different lodes intersect each other.” 

Prof. Sedgwick J thus describes this interesting geological phenomenon 


• M. Tan, “ Voyages Metallurgiques ; ou, Recherches et Observations sur Ics Mines et Forges de Fer, 
te., faites depuis I’aimde 1757, jusques et comptis 1769, en AUemame. Suide. Nonriee. Anpleterre. 
Ecosse, dtc.” 3 vole. ato. Lyon : 1774* . . „ 

t.’^Flulosophical mgazinq and Annals m iSaq. 

J PhUo^hical Transactions,” voL i. p. 108, 
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“ The enormous open work of Carclaze, near St. Austell, is an object of 
no ordinary interest. The traveller may there see the operations of the 
miner carried on in the light of day, without being compelled to^ descend a 
hundred fathoms below the surface of the Earth, and then to crawl into a dirty 
dripping cavern. The works are excavated in a variety of decomposing 
Stanniferous Granite and schorl rock, The chief constituents are quartz, 
felspar, schorl, and oxide of tin, with occasional specs of mica. Throughout 
the whole extent of the excavation we may trace a succession of parallel 
veins of schorl rock, which do not in any degree partake of the decomposition 
of the metalliferous beds, and appear both in their range and dip to cor- 



respond exactly witlf the beds of Ktllcts in the immediate neighbourhood. 
(See Figs. 69 and 70, the first representing this remarkable excavation in 
perspective, the other in plan, drawn carefully to scale.) 

Professor Sedgwick appears to be greatly in favour of the view that most 
of the veins in Cornwall are veins of segregation. He says, especially 
referring to this excavation ; — 

“ In all the crystalline Granitoid rocks of Cornwall there are also many 
masses and veins of segregation* Such are the great pontemporaneous masses 
and veins of schorl rock, and some of these are metalliferous* The decomposing 
Granite of St. Austell Moor is traversed and sometimes entirely superseded by 
innumerable veins of this description. Upon these lines of schorl rock there 
is often aggregated, a certain quantity of oxide of tin, which sometimes, 
dijfuses itself laterally into the substance of Ute eofitigfeotcs Granite*' The con-^ 


cmp.n.} Pl^N 0:k CAkctA^tfm MJM, ^ 

cludinsr passage of this quotation is very bhsctire. That a ihind of the po^^ 
of Sedgwick’s, which in a remarkable manner appeared always equal to the 
penetration of the obscurity of an hypothesis, should yield itself to the IdM' 
that any separate action of secondary difiusion took place in the masses such 
as he is clearly describing, is not easily understood. 

Dr. Doase, an equally cautious observer,* remarks: “The upper part is 
much decomposed, but beneath it gradually becomes more solid and perfect. 
It is traversed with innumerable strings and bunches of schorl and schorl rock, 
which abound in tin ore. These irregular veins are evidently contemporaneous 
with the Granite, for they are so intimately blended together that in order to 
obtain the ore both veins and rock require to be stamped and washed." 



Fig. 70. — Plan of Carclaze, 


Mr. Hawkins remarks t : “Like all veins which traverse those hills they (^e 
lodes of which were at one time quarried) are composed of quartz and schorl, 
and carry more or less tin, which are so united with soft and hard growan^ 
that no doubt can he entertained of their contemporaneous origin.” 

If W'e enter Carclaze mine from the south the Granite and the Slate pass 
almost imperceptibly into each other through a medium of compact rock 
mostly composed of schorl and felspar which are often mixed, ^ahd occa**, 
sionally in alternating laminaes. In some places, however, this rock is 
quartzOs^ whilst in others the quartz assumes a veined structure. . ^ 

, When.' mining operations were actively carried on here, a stampilig*^lU,^ 
worked by steam, was erected at the very bottom of the excavation. The Old ’ 

■jW uRflyal Comw^ QeokiiMl Ttansactioiw," »ol. iy. p. ZJ?. 

■ 
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steam-engine still remains, but it has long been out of use. Now several 
water-wheels propel the machinery for crushing the tin stones. Within 
memory the adit level was navigable, and the tin was removed in a boat. 

The Granite of digger Head, which is in many respects remarkable, 
possesses much in common with the Granite ofCarclaze mine. It is traversed 
by narrow veins of quartz, and both the rock and the veins contain. tin ore. 
The action of the sea saps the base of the cliff, and large portions of it fall 
every winter. 

Dr. Clement Le Neve Foster* has well described analogous formations at 
Wheal Prosper and Michell, and also at Mulberry, a few miles from Bodmin. 
He states that the Granite is traversed by numerous branches or veins running 
north 7“ west, dipping abou^ from 8o“ to 90“ west, and varying from mere joints 
to veins 4 or 5 inches in width, rarely more than a foot apart, in fact gene- 
rally only a few inches. Many of the veins preserve their independence for 
a considerable distance without intersecting other branches ; but at the same 
time it is easy to find junctions both in the dip and in strike ; sometimes 
also two adjacent strings may be connected by a “ floor ” or bed of tin fol- 
lowing the stratification. In addition to oxide of tin the beds contain quartz 
and a little arsenical pyrites and wolfram. The appearance of the north 
end of the quarry will be readily understood by reference to Fig. 71, which 
shows the general mode of working. 

Men, standing at A, bored holes and blasted them, which threw the rock 

to B, under which a level has been 
driven with an opening C, usually 
closed by a hatch. A waggon is run 
in, and by opening the hatch it is 
filled without labour. As the face of 
the quarry gets farther and farther 
north from the removal of a succes- 
sion of more or less vertical slices, 
the level is driven on ahead and 
another hatch made. 

The stuff is trammed to a dis- 
tance of about a quarter of a mile to 
stamps worked by water power; 
and even at present prices this poor 
tin-bearing rock, containing not 
more than 7 lbs. of tin to the ton of 
stuff, or about one-third per cent., is made to pay all expenses. 

Dr. C. Le Neve Foster also well describes a mass of Greisen (altered 
Granite) at Hensbarrow, which cannot fail to be of interest, 

“ Carrigan, about two miles east north-east of Roche, on the northern edge 
of the great Hensbarrow boss of Granite, affords the finest display of Greisen 
in the county of Cornwall. The mass of Greisen wrought at Carrigan quarry is 
known for a width of 50 yards and a length of 100 yards and a depth of 60 feet. 
On the south-east side it is bounded by a large clay vein Qtjlucan, and 
bn the north it disappears under, the alluviuin of the neighboui^ing valley. 

Qowterly Journal ot the Geologi^ Sodby" to Aegnst, 1878B 
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Fig. 71. — Section of Mulberry Mine. 
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The rock is a mixture of quartz aiid mica with a 

Gilbertite, and a little iron pyrites, fiuor, and C^sitente. The m 

versed by a number of so-called Coders, which are quartz . 

ore, schorl, Gilbertite, and clay, dipping 85° southland 

Ve^ often they are i inch or 2 inches wide, and from i foot to 6 feet apart. 

oSonTllfthV/S^ adheres to the enclosing rock {country) by one side 

Sterite are generally found, proving that since depositi^f the 
tin ore in the fissures, there has been a movement of the walls. When un 
was at a higher price, this mass of grasen and tin veins was 
stamped on a large scale ; in fact, 27,500 tons of rock were stamped, « 

(Sa toL of tin ore or 5-2 lbs. of tin {black tin) per ton, say i per cent. It wa 

Sle^range from i’an inch up to 

from the lode, inese euuu having been subjected to some 

EHii1x£r!'nd 

the country. . , , r savs ; “ Here, at a depth of 100 fathoms 

Of Feltsttan mine, U.]> higher than the surrounding country), 

below the surface (which xhe pebbles are of Slate, 

a mass of pebbles was discove crevices between the pebbles, 

the same as that of the co y- of tin and yellowr 

and connected with t^e cementing the latter never. ,. 

..sulphlto of “PP®''> this • “ At Relistian tlfo SUM ccintajits 

concrotions, somo of them are compaot. oUmrs schUMse 
/ Sl&tei isnd others entirely of quartz. 




In HerlandvnxixQ, about no fathoms deep, there were nutnefous nodular 
masses of Granite, which consist of a base of felspar with some quartz 
and a little mica. They were fine and decomposing, varying in size, and 
whilst some are not larger than a hazel-nut, others are two or three feet in 
diameter [Henwood). 

Mr. H. C. Salmon, who appears to have examined these boulders with 
much care, comes to the conclusion that “ the whole bearing of the evidence 
shoWs that the boulders must be taken as having been subsequently intro- 
duced, and most probably through fissures from the surface. Mr. Salmon 
concludes his notice of these phenomena in the following words: “In 
searching for an elucidation of the obscure and complicated causes under 
which metalliferous lodes Laye originated, nothing is more important than to 
endeavour to ascertain what periods of time have elapsed between their 
formation and that of the eruptive rocks with which they are generally 
associated." * 

In the formation of fissures, it is evident that the active force by which 
they have been produced must have propagated a wave, by which the eleva- 
tion and depression of the surface of the country to an unknown depth was 
effected. Of this, the veins are a sufficient evidence. In producing the larger 
rents, splintering of the rocks must have taken place, and the fragments 
broken off must have fallen into the veins. Beyond this, during the period 
in which the deposition of the ores, from whatever cause, was taking place, 
there must have been constantly fragments splitting off from the sides of the 
cracks, and thes,e are no doubt the angular fragments which we find imbedded 
in the matter of the lode or enveloped in the metalliferous ore. 

During one geological period — probably the Glacial epoch — by the 
breaking up of the Chalk formations, flints were scattered over all Western 
Devon and Cornwall, and they are found even at the Scilly Islands. 

The late Mr. Samuel Higgs, jun., found a chalk flint at the bottom of a 
or cavity, of the so-called New lode, at the 130-fathom level, in Balles- 
widden mine, surrounded with decomposed felspar and quartz. The vug was 
about 18 inches square, and the lode in this place 7 feet wide. Similar flints 
are distributed over the surface on Solger’s Croft, near Cam Kenidjack.t 

Water-worn stones have also been found in South. Wheal Frances. They 
were discovered a little above the 82-fathora level — about 105 fathoms from 
the surface — near the middle of the vein, which at this point was chiefly 
composed of rich copper ore.$ 

Organic Remains in Mineral Veins .— Charles Moore § published a 
memoir on mineral veins and their contents, which will form an instructive 
addition to the descriptions already given. 

The views entertained by this observer are beyond our purpose. His in- 
vestigation? into the evidence afforded by fossils of the ages of veins is the 

• 

* Consult a paper by Joseph Le Conte in the “ American Journal of Science for Julyi 1883, Mr. Le 
Conte’s hypothesis supposes the water, percolating the rocks, penetrates to great depths, acquires a high 
temperatvire, and, dissolving earthy and mineral matters, exldbils solfat^c action, and fills the nssuir^ 

through which it is forced with the earthy and metalliferous matters jtormhig veins. 

t “ Transactions of the Gfeolo^cal Society of Cornwall,” voh vii, 1865. 

J John Rule, « Transactions of the Geological jSodety of Comi^aJh^^ ^ ' 

;; \ “ Report bn Mineral Veins in CarbotufeEbus limestone and theilr Organic Contents. By Chaixes ^ 

,8foore» F.G.S. Report of fhe Bdilsh Associatioft for the Advancement of Science ’^ibr 1869.} 
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pidy iwrilon of Ws r^ort i^rfth'Whtchi it is mteMed to deal, Mr. C. MOore. 
introduces his subject by stating that Sir Charles Lyell mentions* that 
M, Virlet had found a gryfhea in a lead mine near-Semur in France, and 
that a madrepore had been seen in a compact vein of cinnabar in Hungaiy'- 
He then continues : — 


“ One reason for the non-discovery of organic remains has arisen frorn 
their being generally of small size, and that the vein-stuff in which th^ have 
to be sought for is often of a very intractable character, resisting the Action 
of the water, by which it has to be dissolved, before they can be washed out 
of it, after which the residuum requires almost microscopic examination for 
their separation. The organic remains thus obtained are occasionally even 
more varied, as regards genera and species, than if they had been derived 
from a given horizon of stratified deposits, arising perhaps from the length Of 
time within which the fissure might have been open and the necessarily 
mixed condition, consequent upon the filling of the vein. Some from the 
Carlx)niferous Limestone itself are associated with those which are foreign or 
derived. In the case of the Char/crhquse min^ on the Mendips, those which 
are of Liassic age, and consequently derived from that rock, are in the 
proportion of about 90 to 30 from the older rocks within the walls of which 
they are found. In the Carboniferous Limestone districts of Holwell and 
Frome, Rhoetic and Liassic organisms are also in large proportion; and 
the same may generally be said, throughout the Mendip range and South 
Wales. In North Wales and the North of England, on the contrary, Car- 
boniferous Limestones arc the most frequent; those of later age are the 
exceptions, some of these being Entoniostraca of Permian species and Forami- 
nifcray which have a long range upwards.” 

Charterhouse mine shows that a considerable time must have elapsed 
within which the lodes remained more or less open, and during which various 
oceanic influences were at work. At 270 feet — the lowest depth of the 
Charterhouse shaft — there is found a deposit of blue clay 10 feet in thickness 
which yielded a considerable number of Lias fossils (Mr. Moore enumerates 
75). This, on the same level, changes from a homogeneous marl to patches 
of a more conglomerated material with enclosed water-worn pebbles. Higher 
up the vein it becomes a dense conglomerate. Above this sandy deposits 
occur, which, when washed, arc seen to be almost entirely composed of the 
detached stems of cncrinites very rnuch abraded, with small washed pebbles 
of haematite iron ore, “ showing that, after the deposit of the Lias in the vein 
below, a denudation of the Carboniferous Limestone had been going on, 
and above this again occurred calc-spar and the largest deposit of lead ore,” 
In addition to the 75 Lias fossils, a list of 28 are given by Mr. Moot'© 
as belonging to the Carboniferous Limestone. 

“ In other mining districts organic remains are generally less plentiful than 
in the Mendip area, but I have not failed to detect them, more or less abun- 
dantly, except in one instance— in that of the Cononly mine, in the Airdale 
district;.” The following list has been abstracted from Mr. Moore's report 

K$ld Heed Mines, Wensleydale. — Organisms rare at ^48 feet, but En- 
enp^^f l^olut^W, and serpula-like tubes detected. At 90 feet Encrinites 

* “ Elemci^ of Otology, ’' p. 762. 
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very abundant with galena and iron pyrites. At 1 92 feet Encrinites abundant. 
At 210 feet Valvata Anomala, Entomostraca^ Echini, and EncrinHes. At 240 
feet, West Bank vein, Foraminifera, Encrinites, and Serpula, Bryozoa, &c. At 
450 feet, with galena, blende, iron pyrites, &c., Euomphalus, Entomostraca, 
Encrinites, Echini, Serpula, Terebratula, he,., abundant. A list of 57 fossils 
found in Keld Head mines is given. 

Fallmfield and Brownley Hill Veins . — The latter at 1,400 feet and the 
forme’r 100 feet above sea-level, and at depths from go feet from surface 
to 600 feet, a list of 23 fossils is given. 

Grassingfon Mine . — From the 24-fathom level to the 45-fathoms, at 
the height of 1,300 feet above sea-level, a list of 51 organic remains is given. 

Alston Mines{\,26,o feet above the sea-level). — ^Twenty-nine fossil remains 
have been collected from the vein. 

Weardale Mines. — Twenty-two varieties of organic remains have been 
collected. 

The Allenhead Mines have yielded 32 specimens of different organic 
remains from its various lead lodes at,several depths. 

The White and Silver Band Mines from the lead lodes, a list of 19 
organic remains. 

Coldbcrry and Redgraves, in Tcesdale, yield 20 varieties. 

Mount Pleasant Mine, near Mold, in Flintshire, yielded 24 fossil varieties 
to a careful search. 

Mr. Moore concludes his interesting paper in the following.words : — 

“ Not the least important fact in my mine explorations has been the 
discovery of a land and freshwater fauna. Until I obtained the three genera 
of Helix, Vertigo, and Proserpina, with the freshwater genera Planorbis and 
Valvata in the Charterhouse mine, the only known terrestrial shell was 
the Papa- Vetusta. To the above genera 1 have now to add those of Hydrobia, 
Stoastoma, Litho^lyphtis, and Pisidium from the mines of the North of 
England. There is thus the fact of the presence of nine genera of land and 
freshwater shells in the lead veins of this country." 

In addition to the list of organic remains [given as an appendix to Mr. 
Moore’s report], numbering about 1 12 species from the North of England and 
North Wales mines, “ eight, which are not common, have been obtained from 
Weston, and to these«again are to be added 89 from Charterhouse, so that in 
true and workable mineral veins I have found 209 species. I have discovered 
the oldest known Mammalia, the oldest land and freshwater Mollusca, 
about 52 species of fish, and about 8 of Reptilia.” 

Clifford Amalgamated Mines and others in Gwennap . — ^The Wheal Clifford, 
from which the present name was adopted, was included with the Consolidated 
and United mines in 1819. These mines are situated about a mile south-east of 
the village of St. Day, about seven miles from the shipping port of Portreath, 
and about four miles from Restronguet Creek, which opens into Falmouth 
Harbour. The Consolidated mines, as they were formerly called, included 
within their sett (as the ground included within the boundary of a mine is 
provincially termed) Cusvea, Wheal Fortune, Wheal Lovelace, East Wheal 
Virgin, and West Wheal Virgin. These were all Worked as separate mines 
until towards the end of 1818, when the union was first contemplated* but 
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the arrangement was not completed until the following year. The “ sett ” 
of the Consolidated mines extended from near the mouth of the great. 
Gwentiap adit eastward, to within a short distance of the village of Car- 
harrack westward, being about 1,500 fathoms, or a mile and three-quarters, 
in length, and averaging about 300 fathoms in breadth. To this sett the 
United mines was joined in 1824, which included Ale and Cakes mine and 
Poldory, and still more recently Wheal Squire has been added. .The 
United mines sett adjoins the Consolidated sett to the south for nearly two- 
thirds of its length. To the east the boundary is formed by an imaginary 
line crossing the country to the west by the “ great cross course,”* and to 
the south partly by a stream running nearly parallel to that which bounds 
the Consolidated mines to the north. The area included in these combined 
mines is about 1,200 acres, or nearly two square miles. Some idea may be 
formed of the mineral wealth of this tract, by stating that within the last 
eighty years it has given metallic wealth to the amount of;^ 6,000,000 sterling. 

The ores are generally accompanied by iron and arsenical pyrites, and 
occasionally by zinc-blende, and other minerals. The veinstone is almost 
entirely quartz intermixed, with the copper ore Gossan (oxide of iron), which 
occurs generally on the backs of lodes. 

The singular cavities called in Cornwall Voughs (pronounced Vughsr\ or 
Vugs) are seen in many of the lodes. They vary in size from two or three 
inches to as many feet. Their interiors are usually lined with crystallised 
quartz and pyrites, but they occasion ally con tain rare mineralogical specimens. 

The lodes which are productive, or rather the portions of them which 
are so, are frequently of great length, often from 206 to 300 fathoms 
long. The “courses of ore” often extend from 30 to 80 fathoms and moie 
in length. It is commonly believed that wherever a lode is rich, if there 
be another lode near it having nearly the same direction and in the same 
country, whether in Killas or growan (disintegrated Granite), or even in an 
Elvan course, it is probable that the second lode will be found rich in that 
part which is opposite to the rich part of the first lode, “ This is not a new 
doctrine. The phrase ore against ore is probably of earlier date than the 
present generation of miners ” {Came). “ The occurrence of the richer 
portions of parallel lodes on the same meridian has been long known and 
acted on, and indeed seems to have been first recognised in this district" 
{Henwood). 

One of the most remarkable works in connection with those mines is the 
great adit which empties itself into Camon Valley a little above the high- 
water mark. This was commenced in 1748 by Mr. Williams, who was 
then manager of Poldice mine. It was begun near Bissoe Bridge, and was 
extended to the western boundary of Poldice, in less than twenty years, and 
the expense of this portiop of it was defrayed by the adventurers in that 
mine. It was subsequently driven to other mines, all of which it unwatered. 

* The ^reat cross course, which traverses the mineral district of Redruth, extends quite across the 
country^ being seen in the cli^s of the English Channel and in those of the Bristol Channel. Its direction 
is nearly that of the magnetic meridian, and the distance it may be traced is about twelve miles. It is 
chiefly composed of quartz and day, but in some places it extends to the width of thirty feet, and is flUed 
Jn wim disintegrated (jranite, derived, no doubt, from the neighbouring hills. ^ 

/t applied to caverns in the clilfr in West Cornwall, and gogofan,** or '^ogofau,” as 

applied to the Roman mines in Carmarthenshire, are evidently forms of the same term* 
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The length of the adit with the various branches amounts to about i6,ooo 
fathoms, nearly 30 miles, and the greatest length to which any branch 
has been extended from the adit mouth is at Cardrew mine, which is about 
4,800 fathoms, nearly 5J miles. The highest ground it has penetrated is at 
Wheal Hope, where the adit is 70 fathoms deep at Chilcot’s shaft, and is 
deeper in the branches extending from thence. 

The general character of the rocks of this district has been already 
described. Some of the masses of Elvan, however, require additional 
notice. The principal body of Elvan known in the Consolidated sett 
traverses Coisgame Downs in an easterly and westerly line. This is a 
large irregular mass of great width and extent, penetrating the Killas in 
various directions. Elvan is also known in several other parts of the United 
mines and in Wheal Squire. These Elvans vary in texture and appearance. 
Their colour is usually a light brown, but often they are greenish or greyish, 
and in texture and composition not very unlike Granite. 

The mineral veins or lodes worked in these mines are largo and regular 
and very numerous. Thcib are about eight or ten' which may be called 
principal lodes, besides a great number of smaller lodes or “ branches ” 
either running parallel to or crossing the former. The direction of the 
principal lodes is either very nearly east and west, or a few degrees north 
of east and south of west. That of the smaller ones or centre [cauntcr) lodes 
is nearly north-east and south-west. The width of the principal lodes in the 
Consolidated mines averages about 3 feet, but occasionally they reach 4 or 5 
and even 8 or 10 feet. In the United mines 4 or 5 feet is the usual width of 
the main lodes, the branches in both mines rarely exceeding from 1 2 to 
18 inches. 

The underlie of the principal lodes is towards the north ; but the 
underlie of the smaller lodes is generally south, thus occasioning them to 
intersect the former in depth. The chief and most valuable produce of these 
lodes is copper pyrites, or “yellow ore.” ■ Native copper, peacock copper, 
purple copper, grey copper, the blue and green carbonate of copper, and the 
red oxide of copper, are also found in these mines. All these varieties may 
be regarded a.s changes effected by slow chemical action upon the original 
sulphide of copper, and of iron pyrites. In the United mines native copper 
has been raised m greater abundance than is usually the case ‘with this 
metal. 

It is necessary that some attention should now be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the most remarkable Consolidation of mines which ever existed. 
Three lodes run through the entire length of the mines in G^vennap, inter- 
sected by eighteen smaller ones in different parts. The principal lodes run 
about 10° north of west and south of east. The others vary considerably, but 
generally their direction is more to the north of west and south of east. 

The larger lodes'vary from a width of 10 feet'to a few inches, the others 
from a few inches to 3 feet. They underlie north, with the exception of sevep 
of the smaller lodes, which underlie south. 

In July, 1845, there were 23 shafts in use, and a great number, of 
others out of use. At that date 625 miners were employed underground, 
and ^46 boys; which at the surface, m6nrahd^'women,*boys and girls, 
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amounted to 904. In 1815 2,982 tons of copper ore were raised* giving 
8f produce for copper. In 1818 11,476 tons of copper ore of 8J produce. 
The greatest quantity of ore raised in any year was in 1843 — i 4 j 374 tons* 
with a produce of 7. 

In 1824 the United mines were abandoned. The drainage, which had > 
been effected by four steam-engines, was th^n suspended, and the wafer 
allowed to rise in the mines.. The bottom workings of that part of the mine 
called Ale and Cakes were about 210 fathoms below the surface. Even- 
tually it was determined to pump the water from the United mines, and to 
work them again on an extensive scale. 

In 1862 the United mines were incorporated with the Consolidated mines. 

The following is a succinct statement of the condition of the United mines 
at this time : — 

Aleand Cakesx^ the deepest part ofthese workings, and has been extensively 
worked both on the main and the branch lodes for about .^oo fathoms in 
length. The adit is cut at about 40 fathoms in depth from the surface, and 
workings extended 170 fathoms below it, or 2 10 “fathoms from the surface. 

This mine occupies an elevated situation, being on the gradual declivity 
of a range of hills on which the Consolidated mines are situated, and near 
their opposite escarpment, which declines here both to the south and to the 
west. 

Phillips* informs us that in some of the deepest workings pieces of 
copper pyrites of a mammillated structure were found loose in the vein. These 
masses were from 2 to 3 inches long, and exhibited the appearance of having 
been rounded by attrition. 

Poldory adjoins Ale and Cakes to the westward, and has been extensively 
worked, both on the main lode and on the smaller ones, for near 300 fathoms 
in length, and in parts to 1 10 fathoms under the adit. A small building on 
this mine is said to have been the engine-house of one of the first steam- 
engines erected in Cornwall. This building is about 15 feet square, so the 
engine must have been a very small one. 

East Ale and Cakes has been worked to about 80 fathoms below the sur- 
face, almost entirely on the old lode to which the adit of the United mines 

is extended. , <1 xu 

Wheal Squire adjoins Poldory to the west, the two being separated by the 

great cross course, which is here from 1 8 to 20 feet wide, and heaves the lodes 
for a distance of 20 fathoms. This mine was at one time very productive, 
but after being idle for some time it was added to the United mines. 

“The most remarkable feature in Wheal .Squire is the numerous dis- 
locations of the lodes of cross courses, of which no less than eight were known, 
several of them being branches of the greai cross course. In some cases 
the heaves do not exceed 3 or 4 fathoms, they are frequently as much as 
j8 or 20. It is worthy of notice, and one strongly exemplifying the action 
of causes, that the surface of this mine is nearly a perfect level, 

and presents not a single trace of the tremendous subterranean convul- 
sions ^hich have at different periods affected it to an extent of which there 
I'isre fodlr few. jjaicallela in so limited, a space of ground [Eutur^, 

» W^tain Phfflip*’* ‘‘Introduction to Ifineralo*,.’’ 
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The union of mines known as the Gwennap Consolidated mines commenced 
working under that title in 1819, but the Mining Record Office has returns 
from 1815. Those were as follows ; — 

Value. 

Ore. £ I. d. Produce. 

1815 . . .322 2,082 II 6 , 7| 

1816 . . .722 4,025 13 6 

1817 • . -443 7 6 

1818 . .420 2,97d 17 6 

1819 . . .774 7,258 9 6 

The union of the mines now took place, and we find an increase com- 
mences in 1822, which steadily advances: — 


1822 . 

Ore. 

Value. 

£ *- 

(1. 

Produce. 

. 12,861 

80,311 I 

6 

88 

1827 . 

• *3.252 

92,107 II 

6 

98 

1832 . 

• *5.523 

108,886 6 

6 

9} 

1837 . 

. 19,210 

133,024 8 

6 

8 

1842 . 

. 11,617 

73-558 6 

0 








In the Appendix to this volume will be found a general set of tables 
giving much information as to the cost of mines from the earliest obtainable 
accounts, and some interesting particulars of the cost of working large 
and important mines, furnished by the proprietors. 

A section drawn across the parish of Gwennap presents the remarkable 
series of lodes and Elvan courses named in the following list : — 


Whkal Unity 

POLDICE . 

Wheal Maiden . 

Consolidated Mines 

United Mines 

South Clifford . 
Wheal St. Aubyn 


North Lode 
South Lode 
^ James’s Tm Lode 
Singer’s Copper Lode 
J Tin Lode . 

Field’s Lode . 
Little Lode 
^ Tremlayne’s Lode 
Martin’s Lode . 

' Nofth Lode 
' Mammell’s Branch 
Bray’s Branch . 

J Wheal Fortune Lode 
‘ ] Taylor’s Lode . 
Deeble’s Lode . 

^ Kitto’s Branch . 

" Hot Lode . 

Old Lode. • 

. ^ Middle Lode 
South Lode 
^ California Lode . 


Elvan course. 


• Elvan course. 


• Elvan course and branches. 


Although the whole of the parish of Gwennap is metalliferous, Job’s dis- 
trict, as it has been called, has proved the most productive. Before the con- 
solidation of the mines, this section was worked as East Wheal Virgin. The 
deepest points of these workings were near J ob’s engine-shaft, which is situated 
about midway between Davey’s and Terrill’s, and extended to 150 fathoms 
below the surface, or 1 10 fathoms under the adit; . In the workings at this time 
a 90-inch cylinder was placed on Job’s shaft, and pumps were fixed also in 
Terrill’s shaft, and the two sumps were earned down from their former depth 
of 90 fathoms under adit to the depth of 135 fathoms. * , 
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The levels in this district were extended considerably from the loo-fathom 
or former deep level to the 210-fathom level, and the Consolidated mines were 
commonly spoken of as “ a hew mine under the old one." 

Between the no and 120 fathom level, a little to the west of Taylor's 
shaft, a very extensive mugh, or cavern, was discovered, the size being much 
greater than is commonly observed, being nearly 40 fathoms in length and 
from I to 2 fathoms high ; the direction was nearly horizontal, the lode both 
above and below producing good ore. 

The necessity of an additional shaft in this district for drawing ore and 
stuff being sensibly felt, it was resolved to sink one from the surface with 
all possible expedition. The new shaft was to be called Francis’s shaft. 
Captain William Francis being then the principal agent of the mine. For 
the dispatch with which this shaft was executed and the precision of the 
work, which was unrivalled, this work was in its time remarkable. The 
work was begun in March, 1839. The situation chosen was north of the 
other shafts and on the line of the old lode, which it was to intersect in depth, 
the underlie being 18 inches per fathom. Cros^ cuts were driven from the 
adit — the 40, 70, 100, 120, and 135 fathom levels — and while the upper portion 
of the shaft was sinking below the surface the operations of sinking and rising 
were carried on from each of the cross cuts mentioned, and also from the 150 
and 1 60 fathom levels, which were already in the proper line, the ground 
thus being opened in fifteen different places at once. The total depth of the 
shaft was about 205 fathoms, and on the 31st December the last bar of 
ground which intervened between the surface and the bottom was holed. 
Thus in about nine months and a half a perfect shaft, exceeding 200 fathom^ 
in depth, was sunk from the surface. So great was the accuracy and skill 
with which the diallings and measurements for this work were conducted, 
that after the necessary squaring, Francis's shaft was as perfect as if sunk 
from the surface only, nor could any irregularity be observed at the junctions 
of the different portions. The aggregate extent of the earlier workings upon 
the principal lodes was for a length of 1,700 fathoms, and their depth, on an 
average, to the 90-fathom le^el. Assuming the levels to have been driven 
regularly at every 10 fathoms (which was not strictly the case), this length 
will give us 17000, fathoms, or nearly 20 miles. 

The aggregate length of the workings in 1 835, on the same principal lodes, 
was 1,200 fathoms, and the depth to which they were carried was on kn 
average to the 200-fathom level. These levels were driven very regularly at 
10 fathoms apart, consequently 12,000 fathoms were driven during those 
workings. Cwiwa— which became one of the Consolidated mines — ^was 
almost a new mine, and here for 200 fathoms the levels were driven regularly 
from the adit to the 140, making a total of 2,800 fathoms, which, including 
the ground opened east and west of the deep workings, may probably be 
called 3,000 fathoms, making a total extension of levels during these 
workings of 15,000 fathoms; or which, taking into account the distance 
driven upon the smaller lodes and branches, and also in crosscuts^ will 
amount to near 17,000 fathoms, or about 19 miles, thus making the 
^hggre^ate length of levels in 1835 as more than 33>ooo fathoms, or nearly 
4P Coi^ideiing the depth of these shafts in the same manner, 
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may consider these to have been, previous to 1835, about 45 in number 
(exclusive of shallow ones), and averaging about 100 fathoms in depth, 
making an average depth of 4,500 fathoms. Twenty of these shafts were 
sunk during Captain Francis’s workings, on an average about 80 fathoms 
each, making 1,600 fathoms additional. During this period ten new shafts 
were sunk to a depth averaging 250 fathoms, making about 4,000 fathoms, 
which, added to the former, gives between 8,000 and 9,000 fathoms, or above 
10 miles^ as the aggregate depth of the shafts in the Cpnsolidated mines. 

Within twenty years from the union with the United mines, 37,330 fathoms 
were driven horizontally, and about 1,800 fathoms sunk in winzes and shafts. 
This makes the extent of the Consolidated mines at that time as being 63 
miles.* 

At the end of 1837, the mine having been then at work eighteen years, 
the account given below was printed.f 

Quantity of ore raised and sold, 259,420 tons, the value of wliich was . ^1,845,526 

Paid to the lords of the land as dues . ^b, 88 S 

Cost of working the mines 1,450,836 

Of which was paid for labour only 758>590 

And the proht paid to the adventurers, besides the return of their 

capital (;i‘65,ooo) 248,000 


The New Consols, subsequently named Wheal Clifford, was united to the 
Consolidated mines, including the United mines, and this extensive sett was 
known as Clifford Amalgamated mines. 

Wheal Clifford is situated to the east of the United mines. The works at 
this mine were never very extensive. For example — 

In 1833 the mine produced 67 tons copper ore. 

1852 618 „ 

1861 6,301 ,, 


. In the following year the extension arising from joining the throe setts 
together, under the title of the Clifford Amalgamated mines, gave rise, of 
course, to greatly increased returns, which, however, the following statement 
Avill show were not very lasting : — 


1862 . 

Ore. 

. 14,322 tons . 

Copper. 

. 855 tons . 

Values. 

• .^ 68,475 

1863 . 

• 14.273 ... • 

. 896 „ . 

. 68,667 

1864 . 

• IS.180 .. • 

• 965 .. ' • 

• 79.702 

. 

. 1S.I11 .. • 

. 883 „ . 

. 66,999 

i860 . 

• *3.961 „ . 

. 784 . 

. 50.320 

1867 . 

• I*, 460 „ - 

. 820 . 

. 55.825 

1868 . 

. 10,732 ,. • 

• 639 „ . 

. 40,878 

1869 . 

. 8,309 „ . 

• 587 .. • 

• 35.168 

1870 . 

. 2,080 „ . 

. 120 „ . 

■ 6,743 


Produce. 

6 



. On the 29th June, 1870, these important mines ceased working. 

The latest account available, prior to the cessation of operations in this 
extensive set of mines, informs us that the engine-shaft was several fathoms 
under the 212-fathom level, and that the lode in the shaft was 3 feet wide, 
producing stones of ore. By extending the 212-fathom level eastwards, it 
was found that the lode divided, 7 fathoms east of the division^ which had 
been previously noticed in the 200-fathom level, into two regular lodes. The 

* John Taylor, “ Reply to Observa&MU on the Statement;^! tlie CoiDouttee of the CoasoUdhtM 
^Mioea Adventure,” 1838. (lyinted for private disbibutioa.) 

t " Statement of the Committee of the Cons^datedliineiAdiMBtote.” 
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north lode in the end was 4 feet wide, worth 8 ton^s of ore the fathom, while 
the lode to the south is 3 feet wide, but produced only 2 tons of ore per 
fathom. It is not easy to account for this remarkable difference in what may 
be considered as two branches of the same lode. At the same time there 
were two stopes working in the back of the 212-fathom level, giving 14 tons 
of ore to each fathom of ground. The 212-fathom level was driven west of 
the engine-shaft, the lode ih the end falling off to 2 feet wide, with occasional 
stones of oro. In the 200-fathom level driving west the lode was 7 feet wide, 
giving lo tons of ore per fathom, and two stopes working in the bottom of 
the 190-fathom level gave 15 tons of good copper ore per fathom each. 

The lode in the 220-fathom level driving east from the United mines 
boundary was 9 feet wide, yielding 15 tons of copper ore to every fathom. 
Three stopes were working in the bottom of this level, between the end and 
the boundary, giving 8 tons of ore per fathom each ; and two stopes were 
working in the back of the 220-fathom level, worth 15 tons of copper ore per 
fathom, and all the tribute pitches were producing the usual good quantity 
of ore. 

In the United mines district the lode in the 230-fathom level, driving east 
from Garland’s engine-shaft, was 4 feet wide and entirely unproductive. 
Driving west from T aylor’s engine-shaft, the lode produces a few tons of ore. 
The lode in the 220-fathom level, driving in the same direction, is 4 feet wide, 
and gives 6 tons of ore per fathom, from which there is a spring of hot water 
almost continuously flowing. The new works in the United mines district 
were only occasionally productive. A new shaft, called Buzza, was sunk to 
the 50-fathom level, and the lode was producing copper ore at the rate of 
6 tons to the fathom. 

Five pitches were working in this part of these mines at from 2s. 6d. to 
6s. 8d. in the;^' on tribute. In the 194-fathom level, east from Hawke's shaft 
on the Great South lode, the ends were generally unproductive. 

In the Poldory district and at Wheal Moor sundry trials were made, but 
none of them proved very successful. From West Poldory to the eastern 
end in Wheal Clifford there was a course of ore dipping at an angle of about 
45°, more than a mile in length. In relation to the heat in these mines 
it has been asked, “ Is it not the constant friction of the water filtering 
through these long and deep courses of copper ore and mundic that causes 
the heat of the water, producing a kind of natural sulphuric acid manufactory^ 
but not carrying out the process fully ? " 

The level in the United mines in which the heat was the greatest at that 
time {1864) was from the 190-fathom level under the adit to the 230-fathom 
level. The temperature of the water was then as high as 126“ Fah., the air 
being 1 21® Fah. At the 208 fathoms the air was 114® Fah. There was a 
course of ore in this level which was horizontal in one continuous length for 
150 fathoms, then there were short breaks comparatively poor, and then 
ftesh courses of ore. The ore being all removed, this level became dry and 
cold. This looked like chemical action. 

The roach ineiy employed in this concern for drainage and c^er purposes 
greatly eocceeded any similar combination in the world. Eight large stearo- 
ellgp;les»^thfic di!^^sibns varying from ninety to sixty-five inc^ cylinders, and 
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another of thirty-inch cylinder, were employed for pumping. Eight steam- 
engines of about twenty-inch cylinders were employed in drawing ore and 
stuif. Beyond these there was a water-wheel, forty-eight feet in diameter, 
for pumping, one about forty feet for driving machinery, and five smaller ones 
for stamping and grinding the ores. Besides these several horse-whims were 
employed. A writer * says : “ Calculating the force constantly exerted by this 
stupendous accumulation of mechanical power when working at a moderate 
rate, it may be stated as equivalent to the work of i,ooo horses, which is, 
however (supposing that it were possible to employ animal power), equal to 
three relays of horses, required in the twenty-four hours, besides an extra 
stock for casualties — making the actual number of horses to which the engine- 
power at these mines is equivalent more than 3,000. It should, however, 
be taken into account that ‘horse-power* so termed by engineers, consider- 
ably exceeds the strength of an ordinary horse (according to some authorities 
by one half], and bearing this in mind, we may probably say that the engine- 
power employed in these mines is equal to the work of nearly 5,000 
horses, and were it exerted^ to its full extent it would probably be equal to 
double that number.” 

The number of persons usually employed at those mines when in activity 
was about 2,500, of whom between 1,400 and 1,500 were miners working 
underground. It will be interesting to preserve the 

Statement of the Ceifforh Amalgamated Mines* Account, for November 

AND December, 1863. 

C s. d. £ s. d. 

By amount of Wheal Clifford ore sold 3rd and 31st December, 1863 . 8,074 4 5 

Consols ore sold 3rd December . . . . . . 373 15 i 

Ditto tin 42 4 3 

8,490 3 9 

Deduct Lords* dues 412 7 5 

8,077 16 4 

United Mines ore sold 26th November and 24th December, 1863, 

and 28th January, 1864 4>942 n 1 

Ditto tin sold 9^75 

5,083 r8 6 

Sundry receipts ‘ 52 3 10 

„ Registration fees 7 lo o 

59 13 10 

8 8 

S.SS 2 13 * 

1,009 7 7 
250 o o 
1,600 o o 

3.295 12 7 

11,707 13 4 

Profit 

In hand end October, 1863 

Balance 

Deduct dividend, los. per share, 17th February, 1SO4 . 

In hand * . . 

*'Herodsfoot Mine and Liskeard Lead Mines , — ^The lead-mining district in 
the neighbourhood of Liskeard has of late years been one of considerable 
economic importance. It is rather -a scattered district, extending in the 

* F. " Bm , Uinittf Rtvirw , 1835. , . ^ 


1.463 IS 4 
100 7 8 

1,564 3 o 
1,450 o o 

IH 3 o 


DEDUCT. 

To labour cost 

Tribute of ore . 

Redruth Railway Co. 

On account of coals imported .... 
Merchants’ bills, dec 
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Kiltas in a zone about eight tnileS long, from four inilbs eaet-north-east bt ii 
Uskedrd, to about the same distkuce south-west of that town, hanking on the . 
south the Caradon Granite range, at a distance varying from two and a half to’^ 
five miles. The lodes which produce lead ore in this zone have an approxi-. 
mate bearing north and south, while the copper lodes to the north of Liskewd " 
course nearly east and west.” 

The most ancient mine in this neighbourhood is Herocls/oof, which has 
been worked above eighty years, and formerly resulted in large returns from 
shallow workings in the valley. The present workings were commenced 
nearly eighty-one years ago, but the mine gradually became poor, and some 
of the workings had to be abandoned. The lode, both in a north and 
south direction, encountered the “broken-or*^/?i^-ground,” as it is called, 
which is common to this district. This ground is remarkable ; it seems as if ' 
the whole had been disturbed, and broken up into a breccia of the nature 
of “ cross courses ” or “ slides,” and the lodes are shattered and lost, although 
occasionally rich pieces of ore are found. The conditions axe similar to 
those already described in relation to the lodes* at Relistian and Herland. 

In 1862 the prospects of the mine were very gloomy, and it was almost , 
determined to abandon her entirely, but eventually it was decided that 
the exploration should be continued, and new workings were opened 
up, south of the “ broken ground.” These new workings soon became rich 
in silver-lead, and the Herodsfoot ore was amongst the most argentiferous 
raised in the kingdom, some of it selling at ;^28 ^s. 6d. a ton. In the old 
mine the produce of silver was about 1 2 ozs. to the ton, and the ore of the new 
workings frequently gave as much as 70 ozs. to the ton, but at the same time 
there was a considerable falling off in the yield of lead. 

Some of the levels worked were exceedingly rich in lead ore — sometimes 
containing very little silver — at others being as argentiferous as the richest 
lead ores of Devonshire. The Herodsfoot lode lies a few degrees west of 
south, and its average value is from 8 to 9 cwts. of ore per fathom. 

The only ends driving -in the mine in 1863 were the five that were 
extended south from the new shaft — the 70, 82, 106, 1 17, and 127 levels. The 
io6 and 117 were extended to 60 fathoms south of the new shaft, the other 
three were only a little south of it. The 70, worked by two men, had a good 
lode in the end ; the 82 had also a rich lode, and was only one Tathom 
south of the shaft; in the io6-fathom end the lode divided into several 1 
branches ; a cross cut was driven to intersect them all, and the produce has 
been estimated at about 15 cwts. per fatbom. The lode in the 127 end has 
been interfered with by the disturbed ground. . 

At the back of the 106, 1 1 7, and 1 27 fathom levels there were thirteen stOpesf? 
working: those at the back of 127 being on an exceptionally rich lode, ope 
worth , some 2 or 3 tons to the fathom, the ore ground being from 2 td 
;3 feet wide. The lode oft part of this stbpe is of large grain, not very rich . 
for silver, but a little farther north, it suddenly changes to a ver^ fiue- 
^ grained argentiferous ore. 

•' 1862J the produce of lead ore from this mine i^s 9164$ tops, . 

.•i^hi^'lbfd'fpr 146^992 13s. 'id. /’ ■ ' 

' mipe^ in the parish of Mpnheniot^. ohjthe same lodel 

■j'.F. -■ ' ... ■’■■rv' -■ *. 
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as Wheal Trelawney and Trehane. In the northern part of the sett adjoining 
the Trelawney boundary the ore made quite up to the surface, Southwards 
the lode is cut off by the disturbed ground. The i6o-fathom level commu- 
nicates from shaft to shaft, and south of Clyma's shaft is extended about 76 
fathoms. For the whole of this distance the lode has been productive of 
lead ore, averaging from 5 to 7 cwts. per fathom, but at some points it reached 
as high as 26 cwts., while at others it fell so low as from 2 to 3 cwts. The 
details of the workings in this division of the mine need not detain us. The 
lode in Wheal Mary Ann, and in Trelawney, is a large and stony one, con- 
taining a good deal of fluor-spar and carbonate of lime, with capels generally 
on both sides. 

One of the most remarkable features in Wheal Mary Ann is the 
great run “of sltdy ground** which cuts off the 
lode southward. The first effect of this dislo- 
cated ground is that the lode is thrown to the 
right with a bearing west 45® south (Fig. 72). 
After the slidy ground has been intersected, the 
lode has not again been seen, although the iio- 
fathom level has been driven considerably south, 
and east and west. Some branches have been 
more than once met with, but they always soon 
‘.I disappeared. This mine made all its later re- 
turns from below the 200 fathoms, and was even- 
tually abandoned on account of the cost. The 
Fig. 72. returns from these three mines in the ten years 

before their close were as follows : — 



1866 . 


Herodsfoot. 
Tons. cwts. 

.547 9 • 

Wheal Mary Ann. 

Tods. cwts. 

830 6 . 

Trelawney. 
Tons. cwts. 

. 879 6 

1867 . 


. 540 

. 582 

2 

. . 1,048 

^3 • 

• I, *7* S 

1868 . 


6 . 

. M39 

16 . 

756 3 

1869 . 


• S37 
. 508 

6 . 

. 1,005 

18 . 

• 574 '3 

1870 . 


15 • 

. 941 

16 . 

. 369 14 
. 362 8 

1871 . 


. 473 

4 • 

. 1,047 

18 . 

1872 . 


. 460 

0 . 

• i»254 

0 . 


*873 - 


• 321 

I . 

• 759 

'5 • 


1874 . 


. 376 

9 • 

• • 538 

0 . 


187s • 


. 331 

1 

6 

2 . 



After a repose a fresh start has been made in Mary Ann and Trelawney 
with every prospect oDsuccess, Herodsfoot continued to produce as follows 


Toni. cwts. 

1876 286 16 

1877 3« «S 


Tofts, cwtfl. 

1878 307 15 

1879 256 6 


Tons, cwts 

1880 . .45* 2 

1881 . . 435 O 


The North Herodsfoot produced 22 tons 16 cwts., and in addition we have 
now East and West Herodsfoot,, East Hony, and Hony and Trelawney 
United. The striking peculiarity of this lead-producing district is,, that all 
the productive mines are confined to one mass of rising ground, while similar 
elevations to the east and west are unproductive. 

The lode at Wheal Mary Ann has been Well desciibed by Dr. C* 
Le Neve Foster, in a paper which he read before the Geol^cal ^ci6ty 
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of Cornwall,* and he describes some peculiarities 'well deserving especial 
notice. 

Fig' 73 shows a characteristic section of the lode as seen in the 250- 
fathom level. We have first of all the two walls of Killas, then proceeding 
inwards from each wall the cab — a sort of chalcedony — ^then ordinary vitreous 
crystallised quartz, next galena, and finally chalybite or spathose iron. 

Fig. 74 shows another section of a similar lode, the only difference 
being that the ‘Uab" on the foo1|wall contains fragments of Killas. 

Dr. Le Neve Foster, from the examination of these sections, deduces the 
following history of the lodes : — 

First, the formation of a fissure, probably accompanied by a shifting of 
the strata. A succession of open spaces were left, and some parts were more 
or less filled up by fragments which fell from the walls. 

Secondly, deposition of the cab, which more or less filled up the fissure 


r . - 



Fig. 73- I -odes at Wheal M-iry Ann. Fig. 74 . 


and cemented any fragments of the walls into a breccia. As would naturally, 
be supposed, this breccia occurs chiefly on the footwall. 

Thirdly, re-opening of the fissure. The new line of fracture sometimes 
occurred in the middle of the filling up of cab, sometimes it cut across it, and 
then followed one of the walls of the original fissure ; pieces of the walls and 
of the previously-formed cab lode fell in, and then quartz, galena, chalybite, 
and calc-spar were deposited successively in the open spaces. 

Dolcoath Mitte, Camborne. — Mr. Josiah Thomas, in describing Dolcoath, 
remarks, “ that although all the lodes which have been extensively worked 
have produced large quantities of copper ore, yet only the main lode and those 
lodes to the south immediately connected with it, aild which fall into it, 
have been rich for tin. The other lodes, which are smaller, or not connected 
with the main lode, have nowhere, so far as explored, produced tin enough 
to be 'profitably worked. The total length of levels driven on the lodes, 
together With cross cuts, is about 50 miles in addition to 12 miles of shafts 


' '' f '* Qjk'&e jLode- At Wlical Maiy Ann, Menheniot.” 3 y C, Le Neve Foster, B, A., B.Sc., F.G.S. 
{^*^p!aasa!(UPat.oftEji.lioy^ GMiogicM Society of CornwRll,'' vol. ix. partL 1875.) 4 
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and winzes.” The usual size of the ends .driven is 8 feet high by 6 feet 
wide. The ground is very hard, and has mostly to be broken by blasting. 
The cost is upwards of;^20 per fathom. 

Mr. Thomas, in the year 1870, said: “The mine has been producing 
about 87 tons of black tin (or tin ore) per month, or 1,050 tons per year; in 
order to obtain which, we raise and stamp about 1,000 tons per week, or 
52,000 tons per year ; so that the average produce of our tin stuff, as raised 
from underground, is as near as can be 2 per cent, of tin ore ; or, in other 
words, only one part in 50 (except a little arsenic) is of any value, the other 
49 parts being worthless. 

“To work so deep a mine (nearly 2,000 feet from surface) and to raise so 
large a quantity of tin, from so hard a rock, is necessarily attended with great 
labour and expense. There ere two steam-engines, respectively of 85 and 
60 inch cylinder, employed in pumping water from the mine, and three 
steam-whims drawing stuff (but of these one only works occasionally). 
There are also two steam-engines employed in stamping, and one in working 
the ‘ Man-Engine ' for lowering and raising the miners. • 

“ Our stuff is drawn to the surface by kibbles and wire ropes. The kibble 
will contain one ton of stuff, and the ropes are made of steel wire 3^ inches 
in circumference. One steam-whim draws from two shafts at the same time, 
there being one kibble in each shaft ; so that whilst the empty kibble is being 
sent down in one shaft, the full kibble is being drawn to the surface in the 
other. In ordinary working we can easily draw with one steam-whim from 
the bottom of the mine 6 tons per hour. 

“ On being drawn to the surface the rocks are ‘ spalled ’ or broken into 
small pieces of two or three inches in diameter, to prepare it for being 
stamped. The large rocks are broken into smaller pieces by men, but the 
‘ spalling ’ is principally done by girls, with small steel sledges, at a cost of 
about 4jd. per ton. 

“ The particles of tin being small it is necessary to reduce the stuff to a 
very fine powder. This is done by two steam stamps, one having 120 heads 
and the other 60 heads. In the" winter there are 20 heads worked by 
water power. By means of these stamps the stuff is reduced so that the 
particles will pass through a grating with 150 holes to the square inch, or if 
the particles of tin are large a rougher grate is used. The ore is dressed 
entirely by ‘buddle' and 'kieve.’ The ‘centre cone buddle’ is the one 
generally adopted, the one used at Dolcoath being from 16 to 22 feet in 
diameter, and the diameter of the central cone being from 5 to 8 feet, 
according to the nature of the stuff to be dressed. On the top of the centre 
is a funnel with an iron plate attached for distributing the stuff equally over 
the centre, and also three or four arms for brooms or sweeps, which, together 
with the pUte and the funnel, are made to revolve by machinery driven by 
a water-wheel, whilst around the buddle is a trenbh filled with water into 
which, whilst the buddle is being worked, the tails or worthless parts, of the 
stuff are washed away after being separated from the tin huddling. Tjhe 
‘ stirring ’ and ‘ packing ’ in the kieves are also performed l)y water power. . • 

“The ore is afterwards calcined, to separate the arsenfe which is usnaUy 
combined with tin or0. For this puipose Bruntoi^e. calcinoraare^. generally ; 
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used. The arsenic is driven off in fumes and deposited in flues ; the tin. is; 
left behind, and again dressed in buddies and kieves. When it has thus 
been freed from waste it is ready for the market, and the tin ores of 
Dolcoath produce nearly 70 per cent: of metal." 

Already some remarks have been made on the supposed influence of the 
direction or bearing of the lode on the production of metallic ores. If there 
is any sufficient confirmation of this, it at once establishes a close relation 
between the deposition of ores and terrestrial magnetism. We know that 
iron, nickel, and a few other metals are what is called magnetic ; that is^ 
they place themselves at right angles to the direction of an electric current, 
while bismuth, and most other substances, have a tendency to arrange them- 
selves across the line of magnetic force. The consequence of this is the 
tendency of a magnetised bar of iron to point to the North Pole ; or, in other 
words, to arrange itself north and south. On account of this property we 
employ a magnetic-needle in our surveying instruments, to guide us in the 
true direction of the lode upon which excavations are being made, and to 
secure correct results in our surveying operations. 

Dr. Faraday called one set of metals — those which are magnetic, as iron 
\?,-~inagnetic bodies ; and those which exhibit a tendency to arrange their 
long axes at right angles to the direction taken by a bar of iron, dia^ 
magnetic. This will be better understood by a diagram : — 

N and S represent the poles of a horse- 
shoe magnet (Fig. 75). If a piece of iron is 
hung up between the poles, the active force 
compels the bar to arrange itself so as to 
join the two poles as I does, the North 
Pole N being opposite the pole s, and the 
S pole being opposite the N pole of the 
magnet. If, on the contrary, a bar of bis- 
muth is so suspended, it arranges itself at 
right angles to the direction of the mag- 
netic force, as shown at B (Fig. 76). The 
magnetic force is supposed to pass through 
bodies thus constituted, and they are called 
dia-niagticticy the prefix dia having the same meaning as in diameter. It 
has been already stated that the sun establishes an electric disturbance, from 
every point, on which its rays fall, and this disturbance, or current, traverses ‘ 
the Earth from the east to the west. A magnet is compelled to dispose 
itself so that one pole points northward, and the other to the south, or across 
the line of the solar electric current. The diamagnetic bodies naturally 
tend to take a’ direction at some angle, nearly agreeing with that of the 
electric flow. 

This brief explanation of a very refined experiment is given, for the 
purpose of explaining the principle, upon which it may be supposed, that 
direction has something to do with the deposition of mineral riches in the 
veins, or cracks which take a certain bearkig, in relation to, the magnetic 
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Thomas, who was for many years the managing agen| 
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of Dolcoath mine, in some lectures delivered by him at Camborne, and sub- 
sequently published, directed the attention of his hearers— chiefly young 
miners — amongst other important matters, to “ the direction or bearing of 
the lode in your sett.” * His words are as follows : — 

“This is of greater importance than is generally supposed. Where the 
direction is wrong, whatever other favourable indications may be present^ 
I have never known a profitable mine. Th’e best direction for different 
metals varies very greatly. In the following remarks I take the present 
fnagnetic line, which is about 24? west of true north. f 

“ Tin lodes varying from 30“ north of east to 30“ south of east (magnetic), 
a range of 60’, have been found profitable for working. Copper lodes with 
a similar range of 60“, but varying from 10“ north to 50“ south of east, have 
been found profitably productive. Lodes varying from 5° north to 25“ south 



of oast have, however, yielded the greatest quantity of copper ores. In the 
lodes whose direction is from 25° to 50® south of east very rich ores are 
found, but not in very great quantities. In lodes bearing more than 10“ 
north of east (or 34“ north of hue east) the ores are generally very poor. 

“ The best direction for lead lodes is from 10° west of north to about 40* 
east of north. I believe the above to be a statement of facts as found 

• Remarks on the Geology of ComwaU and Devon in connection with the Deposits of Metallic 
Ores, and on the Bearings of Productive Lodes.” By Captain Charles Thomas, of Dolcoath Mine.. 
Camborne; 1859. 

t This was in 1859. The magnetic elements for 1883, at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, are— 
Declination 1 [or variation of the compass) , . 18® 15' west. 

Inclination (or dip of the needle) . • . 67® 32' 

Horizontal force (measured in British units) . . 3*92 

Vertical force „ „ . . 9-48 

Total force „ „ . . 10*26 

To find the true north in or near London by means of a magnetic*need 1 e the compass must be so placed 
that the north end of the needle points about 18 ** 15' west. The north and south point's of the dial will 
then be in the true meridian nearly. The magnetic variation along a line passing from the south of 
Dorsetshire to Whitby will be 19** 12' west, and a line passing from the liver Tamar to Durham will be 
20® 12' west. 
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existing in the mines of Corn*«vaU and Dwon, nie, exceptions are exceed- 
ingly rare, and when they occur the cause can he ascertained. The St. JuSt 
district, I think, affords the only apparent exception to the rule, and some, of 
the deposits of copper ore even there may be satisfactorily accounted for iri 
accordance with this rule. I have found in numberless instances a rich 
course of copper ore while the direction of the lode was south of east, due 
east, or 5° north of east ; but a turn in the lode taking place of 5“ or 7® 
farther north, the lode would not pay for working." The diagram, Fig. 77, 
showing the productive parts of the lode for copper ore in Dolcoath mine, 
illustrates the hypothesis of Captain Charles Thomas. 

The Miner a mines— Denbighshire — have been celebrated since the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century for their remarkable production of lead 
ores, and they are yet amongst the first of the British lead mines, for large 
returns of ore. In 1881 they produced 1,250 tons of lead ore, containing 
8,120 ounces of silver of the value of 12,870, and 5,468 tons of zinc ore of 
the value of ;^2 1,050.* The district about them is equally remarkable, for 
within a radius of five miles from the mines, ^we find most of the common 
British minerals of commercial value, except tin ore, and the representatives 
of every strata occurring between the Lias and the Cambrian — a portion of 
the English series of stratified rocks, of far greater interest and value, in an 
economic sense, than all the others. 

Disregarding the Roman workings of these lead deposits, and the subse- 
quent workings which are alleged to have occurred at various periods ante- 
cedent to the year 1 700, a brief summary only is given of the more recent 
operations. About the year 1710 the first regular and systematic mining 
operations seem to have been commenced atMinera, beginning in that portion 
of the present sett then known as the West End mines. Here the near 
proximity of the ore-bearing strata to the surface, and the outcropping of the 
lower measures, appealed at once to the miner, and extensive workings were 
established on several veins, and split portions of the main lodes, as well as 
in the flats which abound in those particular strata. The gradual extension 
of these operations eastward, following the dip of the measures, induced 
other parties to make a.trial of the still more eastern ground, and for many 
years the results were profitable to both companies. From 1720 to 1824 
(when the different leases terminated) the fortunes , of both setts were 
chequered, as they fell into various hands; yet the workings seem always to 
have been attended with a full measure of success. About 1816 the West 
End mines finally stopped, not so much, however, from poverty as from the 
enormous influx of water, which frequently flooded the mines and entirely 
prevented the carrying on of regular operations ; and in 1824 the suspension 
of the East End mines followed from the same causes, the “bottoms” being 
still rich and productive. 

There are two principal veins at Minera, the Old vein and the Red vein, 
both coursing almost the entire length of the property, which is about two 
miles long and half a mile at the extreme breadth. The Old vein was for a 
considerable period believed to be the only vein in the East End mines. 

t 
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This vein is really a true fault, which, has become filled with mixed 
mineral matter. At Andrew's shaft, about the centre of the property, it 
has a down-throw of 410 feet to the north, the Millstone Grit and shales being* 
to the one side of the vein and the Limestones on the other. The throw of 
the fault varies, rapidly decreasing as it goes westward, while going eastward, 
for some distance at least, it seems to remaijti somewhat constant, attaining a 
maximum near Taylor’s engine-shaft. 

This vein, being a fault fissure, the deposits of ore, as in all such cases, 
are very irregular, and exceedingly bunchy," sometimes swelling out into 
immense masses of ofe, or ganguCy and at others becoming quite poor and 
flipped up. The vein is so small and poor at Andrew's shaft, that in driving 
the deep adit level on the vein, for scores of fathoms, it required the keenest 
and most practised eye, to discover that a vein existed at all, and again in the 
short distance of two or three^fathoms it suddenly opened out to a large size, 
producing a rich bunch of ore. The Old vein is also subject to many sudden 
changes of this kind. 

The general uncertainty of the occurrence of these runs of ore has led 
to the adoption of a regular system, of cross-cutting the lode, at very short 
intervals, from which excellent results have been obtained. Very frequently, 
after following a branch of ore worth 60 or 80 per fathom, which, with 
its accompanying veinstone, is enclosed between two faces, resembling the 
regular walls of a lode, if a cross cut be put out, it will be found to pass for two 
or three fathoms through a confused mass, more or less brecciated — of Lime- 
stone, hard shale, and gangue — when another equally valuable branch of ore 
will probably be found, also enclosed between regular faces. A continuation 
of the cross level has even at times discovered another and third branch of 
lead ore under similar circumstances. If continued, the cross cut would ulti- 
mately reach the hard black shales, showing the limit of the veins, for such is 
the nature of the country, north of the Old vein in the East End mines. 

The dip of this vein is about north-east (true), the angle averaging 80°. It 
therefore courses about south-east and north-west. Previous to splitting up, 
as it does in the West End mines, it takes a slight curve to the west, coursing 
here about north-west by west (true). Towards the Grand Turk and Busy 
Bee shafts it bifurcates, and branches run off, which may be considered 
true veins ; indeed, it is here that, for the first time, anything of a character 
analogous to the regular lodes of Cornwall is found. These offshoots 
course regularly, have distinct walls enclosed by true Limestone country, and 
they have in many instances been remarkably productive. Although this old 
vein may, in a mining sense, be considered as a lode, yet its real character 
is an ordinary fault containing mineral matter. As the fault caused by this 
old vein continues west^ it decreases very considerably in its throw. The 
Limestone here is the surface rock on both walls of the veins. . The thick- 
ness of the Limestone varies, however, materially, and frequently most; 
irregularly, being seemingly to a great extent determined by the vein, which 
may traverse it at the point of observation, every vein at Minera having some 
throw, or dislocating effect, on the strata. In this respect we trace an analogy 
between the Mine^;a y^ins of Penbighshire and thbSi^, of Alston Moon 

Fa.ti:her west the veins undergo another change i, they becouM th^selyes 
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much poorer, but act as feeders to numerous “Flats,” “Pipes," or similar / 
irr^ular deposits. Under these conditions some remarkably fine massed ' 
of ore have been found, and the enormous cavem-like excavations, in ^ 
Maesry-fiynnon and Llyn Ddu, sufficiently attest the truth of the statements ' 
which have been handed down to us in respect to them. In this part of the 
mine the ground is a hard and compact white Limestone, and the ores’ ' 
deposits are almost totally unaccompanied by veinstone of any kind. The 
veins here are very open, and form channels for the passage of the immense 
quantities of mud, sand, and water which in rainy seasons flow through them. 

There is a marked difference in the character of the eastern and western 
portions of the Old vein. Near the Meadow, — or extreme eastern shafts in the 
upper levels, — this vein occurs in black shales and Slates belonging to the 
Lower Coal and Millstone Grit series, and is usually very poor ; deeper it 
intersects the Carboniferous Limestone, and becomes to some extent produc- 
tive, but instead of lead deposits we find the lode filled with large quantities 
of brown blende. This ore is intermixed with pulverulent and massive 
quartz, and contains many large' stones of galena. Farther westward, 
between Taylor’s shaft and Ellerton’s shaft, the Old vein becomes largely 
productive. The West End mines, the Old vein, as well as the cross and 
caunter lodes, which are found in this part of the Minera mines, have gome 
shale, a little blende, and much calc-spar, as their characteristic mineral; 
quartz does not occur in any quantity, and but little lead is found. 

Besides the Old vein there is another lode of extreme productiveness 
which in the East End mines is called “ North vein,” and in the West End . 
mines “ Red vein.” The North vein, in some of the orey portions, is 
extremely cavernous. At Meadow Shaft there is a powerful deposit called the 
“ Marion String,” crossing from the Old to the North vein. Westward of 
this, nothing has been seen of the lode for 800 yards. Passing the whole of 
the ground lying between Taylor’s and Andrew’s shafts, which on the Old 
vein was so valuable, we reach tfie point where the North vein is seen 
for the first time ; here it was but moderately productive, but being followed 
westward yielded large returns of ore. Some of the bunches of galena were 
of enormous size, so that it -has not been rare to see parcels of vein stuff, 
60 tons in weight, drawn from these workings, containing not more than 1 5 
per cent, of foreign matter. This deposit of ore extended as high as the 100- 
yard level, and has been quite as rich in its upper as in its lower zoneg. 

In the neighbourhood of Andrew's shaft we observe the “ parallelism of 
veins ” distinctly exemplified in the large measure of metalliferous wealth 
stored up in the same belt of ground. 

At Maes-y-ffynnon we find the lode absolutely poor, a mere fissure in the 
strata, and free from even a moderate quantity of veinstone or gangue. The 
“cheeks of the vein” here consist of the bottom measures of the Limestone, 
with some Millstone Grit, the whole resting at the depth of 100 yards upon 
thta Silurian Rocks. 

It* is a point of interest to find the Brymbo main coal approaching the 
msteBifero^ lodes of Minera. It would appear that the. North vein ulti- 
mately attains, approximately, the same amount of dislocation 's the Old vein , 
ihlit dptM Old vein dithmishing to a keem of stnadl importanca^ 
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when fairly in the Coal Measures. This point of ultimate change is 
about two miles from Taylor's shaft. Here the two faults are uncertain in 
their character, but their existence admits of no doubt. They have a combined 
throw of about 1 20 yards, and form a channel of faulty ground which divides 
the Brymbo and the Ruabon coal field, and which is known to course from 
Minera through Pentre-Bychan. At this point the Brymbo main coal — a little 
to the east of Pentre-Bychan — is probably at least 200 yards deep, while 
on the other side of the fault it does not, in a corresponding position, exceed 
80 yards from the surface. 

To the north-east of the North vein the ground is greatly disturbed, 
the edges of the strata, impinging against the vein, being broken and dis- 
turbed in a high degree. No regular coal has been noticed, only small 
lumps of carbonaceous mineral, but the strata, composed of shales and thin 
Sandstones intermixed, the former preponderating, belong to the true Coal 
series, the fossil flora of the series in this district, having probably all of its 
genera represented. The shales give evidence of a sliding action, and show 
the peculiar polished faces, slickensidcs. 

The rich ore-bearing vein of Minera has been stated to be a true fault. 
It forms the northern throw of a faulty channel of ground separating the 
Coal and Millstone Grit Measures from the Mountain Limestone. At the 
extreme east, near the “ Meadow Shaft,” as it is called, the lode enters the 
Lower Coal M ensures, where it appears to be split into several branches. These 
are found in black shales, and contain large and beautiful iridescent cubes of 
galena, associated with quartz, which frequently leave pseudomorphous 
impressions of their crystals. The deepest point in the Minera is Roy’s 
shaft, 315 yards below the surface. In the year 1876 the Darlington rock- 
boring machinery, and the blasting of the shot-holes by electricity, were 
introduced, since which the power drills continue to do good work with very 
beneficial results as regards increased speed of driving and economy in 
working the mine.* 

The following statement of the financial position of the Minera mines, 
as an example of successful mining, will be of interest : — 

»• 

The capital of the undertaking is . . . . * . , , 45iOOO o o 

The produce raised and sold from 1850 to end of 1882 consists of 108,369 
tons 3 cwt. of lead ore and 63,784 tons 19 cwt. of blende, which 
realised together 1,692,324 14 2 

The payments include-- ’ ifi»737»324 ^ 2 

Promoters for leases of mines j£ 7 yS^ ® o 

Freehold landed property . . , . . , 712181 

8,212 iS I 

Royalties 147,869 o 10 

Mine costs 954,941 8 3 

1,102,810 9 I 

Dividends . . , £615^9x6 5 o 

Reserve Fund . , 8,740 7 8 

Cash in hand . . 1,644 >4 4 * 

626,301 7 o 

1,729,111 ib 1 

a 

* ‘^Mineral and Geolojgical Sketch of the Minera Mining Field, Denbighshire, North Wales. By 
George Darlington. (« Mining and Smelting Magaaine,’* vol. it l£f4a.) 
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Within the limits of the Denbighshire district the following setts have 
been wrought— Bodidris, Br3m Derwyn, Cefh-y-gist, Denbighshire Consols, 
Dyffryn Mid, Lady Ann, Lead Era, Miners Consols, Miners West, Miners 
Mountain, Nant Uchaf, Pont-Du, Waenlas, Park, Pool Park, and Union and 
Boundary. 

These mines have not been very productive ; the produce of lead and zinc 
ores in i88i being as follows: — 

Lead Ore, Zinc Oro. 



Tons. 

ewts. 

qrs. 

Tons. 

cwts. qrs 

Bodidris .... 

• 31 

8 

0 . 


— — 

Bryn DeiTvyn . 

10 

4 

0 . 


— 

Ccfn-y-gisl 

. 6 

10 

0 . 

3 

5 0 

Denbighshire Consols 

. 100 

12 

0 . 



Minera Consols 

Minera Mountain . 

7 

1 

0 . 

16 

0 0 

Minera West . 

0 

10 

0 . 


— 

Pont-Du 

. 6 

0 

0 . 


— 

Union and Boundary 

Park .... 

Pool Park . . ' . 

12 

10 

0 . 

. 100 

. . 15 

0 0 

0 0 


A brief description of some of these mines, where they present any 
peculiar character, must be given. 

The Park mines have been wrought through an extended period with very 
variable success. They are situated west-south-west of Minera. The veins 
worked in those mines are entirely distinct from those in Minera with 
one exception. The liag/nau vein is a cauntcr to the Minera lodes, and tra- 
verses the eastern portion of that sett. The surface of the Park mine is at an 
elevation of nearly 500 feet above the level of the railway at Minera, which 
corresponds with the back of the Old vein. The Park mine has been chiefly 
worked upon one vein, which courses north-west by west, and underlies 
pretty regularly at about 15® from the perpendicular, being occasionally 
broken by the shale beds. There are some other small veins in the Park 
sett which appear to be branches of the main lode. The flats and dry feeder 
veins of Minera have been expected to run into the Park mine, but they have 
not been determined. The veins in the Park sett are chiefly composed of 
lead ore, calamine, calcareous spar, quartz, blende, and clay. The carbonate 
of zinc, which has been occasionally found, appears to take the place of 
the blende, which is found so plentifully in Minera. 

Pool Park mine appears to have been worked upon a vein which is inti- 
mately related to that in the Park mines. The ore occurs in irregular masses, 
and has sometimes been found in fipe or in pillar deposits, of great purity 
and richness. 

Minera Union is on the north-western outcrop of the Mountain Limestone, 
the strata having an average thickness of about 200 feet. The veins in this 
mine resemble in most respects the mineralogical character of the central 
portion of Minera. The veins have been usually productive, and theme^ures 
through them are regular and even in their character ; they crop oiit in the 
eaistem end of Central Minera. 

Central Minera lies to the westward of the Union mine, close by the 
« Great Denbighshire Fault.” The veins are very irregular, but a few fine 
, bunches of le|.d olre have been found in them. The Ragman vein is here proved 
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to be a counter to every vein in the entire- district^ coursing altnost north ‘ 
and south. This great vein is the most marked, and the poorest, in the dis^ 
trict. It cuts into this sett, but, unless in some of its offshoots, it has never 
been productive. The Ragman is traceable for two miles, as a most regular 
lode. Its strike, underlie, thickness, and mineral contents are all remark- 
ably uniform. Its contents are .chiefly sand, clay, and matter eroded from 
the surrounding rock, and carried by water into this fissure, through the 
numerous cracks and cavernous watercourses which exist in the Mountain 
Limestone on its western outcrop. There is so great an analogy between the 
Ragman and the great Flintshire fault, through which the stream discharged 
at Holywell flows, that they may be referred to the same set of geological 
phenomena. The causes which have led to the enrichment of the Minera 
lodes, and those in the neighbouring mines, are not satisfactorily determined. 
A change of underlie, or branches, or feeders flowing in from the south, 
often produces bunches of lead ore. Large quantities of lead are always asso- 
ciated with certain well-marked strata, and always follow them in their 
eastern dip. The occurrence cf black shale and pulverulent quartz are reliable 
indications of wealth. In some places calamine in the upper part of the lode 
is a satisfactory indication of lead ore in depth, and blende under similar 
circumstances is, say some authorities, “ an invariable guide to wealth.” 

Most of the veins in this, district are thought to be contemporaneous. 
The same movement without doubt produced all the parallel fissures. This 
disturbance occurred subsequent to the deposition of the coal strata, for the 
Minera veins, which are co-existent with the others, break through the 
Coal Measures as faults. 

Anglesea Mines . — Parys Mountain — ^W'hich is a portion of Trysclwyn — 
derives its name from a Robert Parys, who was chamberlain of North Wales 
in the reign of Henry IV. (Pennant, in his ** Tours in Wales,” says doubtingly 
of this, “ There was another of the same name in the reign of Edward III.”) 
From what has already been stated, it will be evident that this district was 
worked for copper in the days of the Romans, if not by the Britons. In 1762 
Alexander Frazier was in Anglesea' seeking for mines, Sir Nicholas Bayley 
gave him so glowing an account of Parys Mountain that he was induced 
to make a trial. Ore was discovered, but before any quantity could be 
raised the mines were flooded, and their means for removing water were 
so inefficient that tlje works were suspended. In 1764 Messrs. Roe and 
Company of Macclesfield applied to Sir Nicholas Bayley for a lease**of 
Penrhyn Du in Carnarvonshire, which was granted only on the condition 
that they leased a portion of Parys Mountain and made a fair trial of the 
mine. They commenced operations, and ore was obtained, but the cost was 
excessive. These adventurers were great losers, and they resolved to 
abandon the mine. Orders were given to their agent, but he resolved on a 
final attempt at discovery. He divided his men* into ten companies, and 
directed them to sink shafts in several places. Near a , spot, called the 
Golden Venture, led, it is said, by a spring to believe that a body of mineral 
must exist there, they sunk a shaft. On the 2n,d of March', 1768, they 
discovered the mass of ore, which has been worked, continuously since that 
, time. Pennant informs us that “ soon Mter this discovery tha Rev. Edward 
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Hughes^ owner of part of tfio mountain in right of his wife, Mary LemisytA 
began to work, so that the whole treasure is the property , of 
Sir Nicholas Bayley* and himself. 

Pennant gives an interesting but not very exact account of the Parys 
mine. “ The body of copper,” he says, “ is of unknown extent. Several 
years ago” (written 1810) “the thickness was ascertained by driving a level 
under it, and it was found to be in some places yards. The ore 
is mostly of the kind called by Cronstedt Pyrites capri Jla/vo virideseens 
(yellow copper ore, or copper pyrites, some of it being the iridescent 
variety called peacock copper), and contains vast quantities of sulphur. 
.... There are other species of copper ore found here. Of late a vein of 
Pyrites ctipri griscus of Cronstedt (grey copper ore), about 7 yards wide, 
has been discovered near the west end of the mountain ; some is of aa 
iron grey, some quite black; the first contains 16 lbs. of copper per cwt.> 
the latter 40 lbs. An ore has been lately found in form of loose earth, of a' 
dark purplish colour, and the best of it has produced more than 8 in 
20. Some years ago above 30 lb*s. of native copper was found in driving 
a level through a turbery (a turf field) ; some was in form of moss, some 
in very thin leaves. The ore is quarried out of the bed in vast masses, it is 
broken into small pieces, and the purest part is sold raw, at the rate of 
about Zs to per ton, or sent to the smelting-houses of the respective 
companies to be melted. Mr. Hughes has great furnaces of his own at 
Ravenhead, near Liverpool, and at Swansea, in South Wales. An idea of 
the wealth of these mines may be formed by considering that the Maccles- 
field Company have had at once 14,000 tons of ore upon bank, and Mr. 

Hughes 30,000 tons The ore is not got in the common manner of 

mining, but is cut out of the bed in the same manner as stone is out of a 
quarry. A hollow is formed in the solid ore open to day, and extends 
about too yards in length, about 40 yards in breadth, and 24 yards in 
depth. The ends are at present undermined, but supported by vast pillars 
and magnificent arches, all metallic, and these caverns meander far under- 
ground (Fig. 78). These soon disappear, and thousands of tons of ore 
begotten from both the columns and roofs. The sides of this vast hollow 
are mostly perpendicular, and access to the bottom is only to be had by 
small steps cut in the ore; and the curious visitor must trust to them 
and a rope till he reaches some ladders which will conduct him the' rest of 
the descent. On the edge of the chasms are wooden platforms which project , 
far, and on them are windlasses by which the workmen are lowered to 
transact their business oii the face of the precipice. There suspended they 
work in mid-air, pick a small space for a footing, cut out the ore in large 
masses, and tumble it to the bottom with vast noise. In such situation they ■ 
form caverns (in which the men rest during explosion of gunpowder in 
toasting), and there appear safely lodged, tUl the rope is lowered to convey 
them tip again. Much of the ore is blasted with gunpowder, eight tons of 
:v^ch; I arn informed, is annually used for the purpose.” 

,, It'is desirable that a careful account should be given of all the knotrii 

- * Aiterwards Earl of llxlaidiie, now Marquis of Anulesea. , . 
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conditions under which this extraordinary deposit occurs. The drawing* 
given on page 452 (Fig. 83) faithfully represents the Clay Shaft lode, and 
four other important mineral veins, as they approach the surface, and 
enter the Great Open Cast : giving a correct idea of the conditions of these 
deposits. The greyish-blue Clay-Slates immediately beneath become more 
and more quartzose as they approach it ; certain portions transfused with 
silicious matter, displaying a flinty character, whilst other parts are made 
up of Slate and quartz in distinct and separate laminae ; several large and 
exclusively silicious beds of schistose structure enclose, here and there, 
bodies of massive quartz, and broad bands of greyish hornstone occur at 

intervals. The Slate directly 
overlying the ore is generally 
brownish, but — exhibiting vari- 
ous colours within short dis- 
tances — it passes gradually into 
a normal blue. Many beds are 
sprinkled and veined with sili- 
cious substances, but these 
rarely accompany the thick 
conformable layers of metalli- 
ferous quartz which have been 
largely worked in the northern 
parts of the mines. 

South of the great metalli- 
ferous deposit, where little or 
nothing of much value has yet 
been found, the planes of 
cleavage, maintaining a toler- 
able regularity, bear nearly east 
and west. In other parts of the 
district, however, their direc- 
tions are less uniform ; for the 
average of their many large 
flexures in the Mona mine to- 



wards the north-east is 


12® to 


Fig. 78. — Caverns worked from the Open Cast. 


30'' south of east to north of 
west, near the boundary of the 
mines, they range about east and 
west, and in the Parys works, on the north-west, some 15“ to 25° north of 
east to south of west. Moreover, the wide floor of copper-bearing quartz, 
worked to a greater or less extent in various parts of both mines — as in the 
Carreg-y-doll lode— is subject to like flexures; and the smaller metalli- 
ferous beds, severally known as the Clay Shaft lode and the Charlotte lode in 
the east, as the North Discovery lode towards the west, and as the Black 
Rock lode throughout, also conform to the undulations in their respective 
neighbourhoods. . The relations between the great Metalliferous deposit and 
the rocks adjoining it are not now very readily discerned; its gepeial 
direction, however, is some 12* to ,15® north of east to soutltfof west,' and 
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its dip, like the dip of other productive beds of quartz and the cleavage-f 
planes of the neighbouring Slate, ranges from 50° to 84®, and averages, 
perhaps, 65® towards the north. The formation is intersected by joints of 
two series, which, differing both from the copper-yielding beds and from the 
cross veins (flucans) in direction, bear 25® to 35® west of north to east of 
south, and 30® to 40® north of east to south of west respectively. Two 
cross veins traverse the district, namely, the eastern, or Carreg-y-doll, 
which ranges some 5® to 15® east of north to west of south, and the great, 
or western, cross course which takes a* nearly meridional bearing. Both 
these cross veins heave the smaller productive beds they encounter towards 
the left hand, and to the side of the greater angle, the Carreg-y-doll cross 
course displacing the Charlotte lode but slightly, the Carreg-y-doll lode 
about 1 2, and the Black Rock lode nearly 8 fathoms ; whilst the western 
cross course dislocates the Carreg-y-doll lode as much as 30 fathoms. Both 
cut through the great metalliferous deposit also, but the extent of any heaves 



they may have occasioned is concealed by the rubbish which now covers 
the sides of the openings wherein it was formerly wrought. 

The North Discovery lode varies from about 2 to 8 feet, the Carreg- 
y-doll lode from i fathom to nearly 10 fathoms in width; both enclose 
conformable masses of Slate [horses), and consist in great measure of qUart^,- 
quartzose Slate, chlorite, and disintegrated felspa.r, mixed, however, with 
earthy brown iron ore as well as with smaller quantities of native copper, 
earthy black copper ore, the sulphide of lead, and other minerals near the 
surface, with yellow copper ore and specular iron at greater depths, and with 
larger or smaller proportions of iron pyrites throughout. 

The great metalliferous deposit appears not only to have occupied the 
whole space between the Clay Shaft lode and Black Rock lode for a 
considerable distance, but also to have extended some way north of one and 
south of the other. 

■ It, has been wrought open to the day for about 90 fathoms on the line of 

f t1i« two fdlowine woodcttto we ore indebted to “ A Tteatise otfMetalKjsrons Minerals 

and ^ F.G.S. 
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its strike and more than 140 fathoms in extreme width in the hillujd ft open 
cast, and 210 fathoms on the line of its strike and 90 fathoms in extreme 
width in the great open cast, to a depth of 18 fathoms and for an area of 
5*331 acres in the former, and to a depth of 23 fathoms and for an area- of 
12*131 acres in the latter, and to greater depths for short distances in both. 
The open casts are separated by a body of veinstone, varying from 10 to 
50 fathoms in thickness, whence small quantities of copper ore are still 
extracted. 

Some idea may be formed of the value of these mines in their earlier 
workings from the following figures : — 

In 1778 both mines did not exceed 1,200 tons copper. 


.> 1784 



3»ooo 


” *785 


»» 

2,300 

If 

n 1798 

>» 

If 

1,700 


» 1799 


If 

1,900 

>1 


The depths of these mines in several parts are— Middle lode, 150 fathoms; 
Carreg-y-doll, 124 fathoms; Great Open Cast, 75 fathoms; North Discovery 
lode, 1 50 fathoms. , 

The principal earthy ingredients — as in smaller productive beds on the 
north — are quartz and quartzose slate, through which chlorite is thinly and 



rather unequally sprinkled ; towards the east, however, and especially near 
the [fooiwalt) lower side, buff-coloured felspar is also abundant. Thin 
fissile layers of blackish-blue slaty matter interlie the other constituents, 
dividing them into ilhdefined beds, parallel to the adjoining rocks. Shallow 
parts of these mines have afforded much earthy brown iron ore [go5san\ 
containing nests of earthy black copper ore, and small cavities incrusted 
with the carbonates of Copper and the sulphide of lead. Beds, laminae, 
interlacing veins, isolated bodies, single crystals, and disseminated grains of 
iron pyrites even yet abound in the quartzose and slaty portions of the mass. ' 
Galena occurs in some and blende in other parts of the formation ; and 
occasionally the intractable association of both these with iron and copper 
pyrites has been plentiful. Native copper, earthy black copper ore, vitreops . 
copper, and purple ore have been frequently obtained ; the principal pro- 
duce, however, has always been copper pyrites. Great quantities were, of 
course, scattered through the earthy , matrix ; but during three monti^ 
the year 1787 one party of workmen exfraCfed, 2,932. pjns , of 


PARTS MINE.. - 

\ copper ote and only 92 tona of whidt wasrwa^e." In bb& tl(o 
woi^ several large masses of quartzose Slate {horses), interlaid 1^ laminSa/ 
and intersected by thin veins of iron pyrites, have, by the removal of dte 
‘copper ore which surrounded them, been left standing as isolated crajg[^i 
(See Fig. 82.) 

Between the two enormously rich portions {bunches) of the great metalli- 
ferous deposit wrought in the “hill-side open cast,” and the “great open 
cast” respectively, a body of comparatively unproductive— yet slightly orey— 
quartzose veinstone intervenes ; whilst, like many of the largest courses of 
tin and copper ore in Cornwall, each of them is intersected by a cross vein. 
Both the cross veins partake to some extent the character of the ore ground 
they traverse. For the most part, however, they consist of slate identical, in 
both composition and structure, with the rocks {country) adjbining, that is 
to say, they, as well as several of the cross veins of Cornwall, are mere slices 
of the strata containing little or no ore. 




Fig. 81. — ^Farys Mine. %Mdon in North Discovery Lode. 


The richest part of the North Discovery [bed) lode is intersected at about 
right angles to its course by two nearly vertical joints; but the poorer 
portions are traversed by several such seams, all which dip towards the 
V west. 

The body {courses) of ore, both in the great deposit and in the North 
Discovery lode, has also a westerly dip endlong, but at a lower angle. 

jTo'h, d^th of 18 fathoms in one part, and of 23 fathoms in another, the 
;grs^f as^tiilliferbus, mass was quarried for its entire widi^. At these 
reapectjve levels however, “ not only had the bodypf ore diminished, but it 
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was of lower quality, whilst the expense of raising it had increased inveisdy 
in the same proportion. Quarrying was, therefore, discontinued, and mining 
operations were commenced on the richest of the tributary or subordinate 
parts— the Black Rock (bed) lode ; ” which, by aid of a steam-engine set 
up at the bottom of the great open cast, is still mined some 65 fathoms 
below the surface. The North Discovery lode is worked to a depth of about 
jiz fathoms (Fig. 81). 

The following description of the Parys and Mona mines was communi- 
cated to Mr. Pennant by Mr. Paul Panton of Fids Guuyn, Mr. Price's agent. 
The description is so good for the date to which it especially refers (1806) 
that nearly the whole of it is transferred to this volume. 

“ The Parys mountain copper vein is very extensive, and contains ore in 
bellies of various magnitudes. Such bellies, or bunches, are commonly called 
stock-works. The excavations in the mine are in extent agreeable to the 
quantities of ore they contained. But it must be observed that these 
vacancies were not entirely filled with copper ore, but partially with mineral 
stone, or matrix of the vein, mixed with ore and dead ground, which was 
requisite to be cut to give room to pursue the ramifications of the vein. This 
vein has been worked on a very large scale, upwards of 700 yards, besides 
considerable workings to the east and west of this length of ground. This 
length includes the Parys and Mona mines, which are both in the same ground 
vein. P'rom the boundary of the two mines to the west end of the Parys 
mine is an open-cast excavation 200 ’yards long, 150 yards broad, and from 
20 to ’40 yards deep, which gives a content of 900,000 yards of removed 
natural ground. From the boundary of the two mines to the east end of the 
principal workings in the Mona mine is a length of vein of 500 yards, in 
which extent there are three large open-cast excavations, out of which full 
408,000 cubic yards of natural ground have been taken. Some of the sub- 
terranean excavations in this part of the mine are very grand. One of them 
is 50 yards long, 30 yards wide, and 40 yards high from the bottom to the 
rugged comer of the arch, supported only by one pillar in that cavity. In 
another part of the mine is an excavation 40 yards in length, 15 in width, 
and 40 yards in one outer arch. The underground workings are too numerous 
to particularise. The whole of them will amount to a vacuity of 200,000 
yards cubical measurement, besides shafts, levels, &c. Some idea may be 
formed of the vast bodies of ore this part of the mine contained by the 
quantity of ore raised by two bargains in» three months in the year 1787 : in 
' the first, 2,931 tons of good copper ore, and only 92 tons of waste; in the 
other, 488 tons of copper' ore, and 267 tons of waste, besides the ore raised 
by sundry other small bargains.” 


1806. Men employed 
Gunpowder used . 

u Candles consumed 

1807. Men employed • 
H GunTOwder used . 
„ CanoUes cotisamed 

i8c^. Men employed . 
t, Gunpowder used . 
Candles consumed 



The agent then describes the character of theot!ea.?aised and the mqde 
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of dresM'ng. The descriptfon of airangement for dressing ores will form 
the subject of a strata section, as it applies equally to the processes 

adopted to remove the valueless matter from the richer metallic portion 
of 3everal ores, ^ 

The Parys and Mona mines drain the surface so thoroughly, that for 
want of fresh condensing water, four of their five steam-engines are of high 
pressure. Ihe Parys mine emits annually about 700,000,000 gallons of water 



Fig. 82. — Great Open Cast in Mona Mine. 


impregnated with copper. The average product of copper from this is from 
55 to 60 tons, and the iron consumed in obtaining it is 600 tons. The' copper 
found in these waters, as indicated from the precipitate obtained, varies from 
4 to 30 per cent., ciccording to the wetness of the season. A sample procured 
in the dry season was consequently rich in copper ; its specific gravity was 
i’055 60° Fah. The solid contents of one gallon weighed 4,960 grains, which . 

gave peroxide of iron 1,680 grains, oxide of copper 80 grains, sulphuric acid 
3,oijo grains, muriatic acid 38 grains, and 12a grains of earthy matters which : 
were not examined. In order to ascertain whether the copper might be 
extracted more cheaply by means of the galvanic current, or by the, 
electrqtype process, than by the ordinary means of precipitation, a piece, 
of iron wrapped in a strip of brown paper was attached to a piece of copper, 
and both ytere immersed in a solution of copper ore in the muriatic , acid^ to 
be exatttln^. The first action which took place, however, wtfe the complete 
reductiott’'bf the persalt of iron to the state of protosaltj ht ,jthC eipense of 
• ■ 'G G a . ' - * 
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the copper pole; after which the electric current begem to effect its object, ■ 
the copper being deposited, but &om the copper which had been dissolved 
having also to be precipitated, the consumption of iron was 658 grains, whilst 
the actual increase in weight of the copper pole was only 64 grains, the 
quantity of copper originally held in solution. Different arrangements 
of batteries were tried, platinum, silver and lead were also substituted for 
the copper, but in no case was a deposit obtained from the water until the 
iron was first brought into a state of protosalt ; when this was effected the 
result was 63 grains of copper obtained and 53 grains of iron lost. 

Both zinc and iron, when put into the persalt of iron, first reduce the 
persalt to the protosalt, which fully accounts for the great consumption of 
iron for the small proportion of copper obtained from these waste waters 
of mines, and not, as was generally supposed, from the existence of free acid. 
The copper is never all precipitated from the water so long as persalt of iron 
exists in the solution. 

The accompanying section (Fig. 83) gives the positions of the Black 
Rock lode, the vapt Clay Shaft lode, and Carreg-y-doll lode, the two first 



Fig. 83.— Section in Mona Mine. 


, being in immediate connection with the “ great open cast." The conditions 
exhibited in this section are exceedingly remarkable. It is not easy to 
frame any hypothesis which will clearly explain the phenomena under 
consideration. 

The most probable solution of the difficulties will be arrived at by sup- 
posing that the numerous small veins branching from the Clay Shaft lode, 
with the other lodes coming to the surface, formed i system of fissures whep 
the whole was beneath the waters of the ocean,, or of a larjje lake, 
waters under these conditions — ^probably highly charged with carbonic acid 
— -Vfould be constantly acting, upon what may now bft called the tipnjc lode^ » 
.and be constantly enlarging it. This, kind of action is indicated by the space 
jeft between the 55 fathoms and 44- fathoms, 
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ihg from the 70-fathom level to the lo-fathom level. The lines repr^fia^ng 
the fissure veins will convey to the mind a series of similar spaces whi^ 
have not been removed. The conditions which were found to prevail at, the 
first excavation of the great open cast would appear to indicate that at one 
period there existed here a copper deposit, such as was found in the copper 
Turf mine of Merionethshire. The copper held in solution, derived no doubt 
from neighbouring rocks, which were foil of copper p3rrites, as small strings, 
or actually disseminated through the rocks, would slowly find its way into the 
small cracks, and flow into the larger portions of the lode, gradu^ly parting 
with its copper, generally in the form of a siilphide, and at the same time 
iron pyrites would be formed and precipitated. If we suppose the open casts 
in these mines to represent just such conditions as prevailed in the copper Turf 
mine of Merionethshire, it will not be difficult to understand the formation erf 
the lodes, from which they are still deriving considerable profit. With a 
view to rendering this hypothesis clear, a description of the Turf mine will 
follow on a futTire page. 

The returns since 1871 from these mines have been reported as follows:-.- 


Parts MraE. 



Copper Ore. 

Fine Copper. 

Precipitate. 

Fine Copper. 

Blue Stone, 


Tons. 

cwts. 

qrs. 

Tons. 

cwts. qrs. 

Tons. 

cwts. qrs. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

qrs. 

Tons. cwts. qrs. 

1871. 

2.S07 

18 

0 

163 

0 

0 

167 

17 

2 

IS 

2 

0 


1872. 

2,813 

0 

0 

182 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

*3 

19 

0 

— 

1873- 

i »938 

0 

I 

las 

19 

I 

120 

12 

3 

10 

16 

0 

— 

1874. 

3»343 

9 

2 

62 

10 

0 

119 

19 

3 

10 

IS 

0 


1875. 

2,704 

4 

3 


— 


205 

17 

2 


— 


Cn 

0 

0 

0 

1876. 

2*323 

3 

1 


— 


187 

0 

0 


— 


***“ 

1877. 

2,154 

10 

0 

42 

15 

0 

150 

0 

0 

19 

12 

2 


1878. 

320 

2 

0 

6 

7 

0 

150 

*5 

0 

19 

13 

0 


1879. 

180 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

100 

4 

0 

12 

13 

0 

— 


960 

3 

0 


— 



— 



— 



1881. 

863 

/ 

0 

34 

10 

0 

119 

S 

3 






Copper Ore. 


Tons. 

cwts. qrs. 

1871. 3,000 

0 

0 

1872. 2,400 

0 

0 

1873. 1,628 

0 

0 

1874. 150 

0 

0 

1875. 600 

0 

0 

1876. 800 

0 

0 

1877. ^ 1,040 

0 

0 

1878. 1,022 

1 

0 

1879. 766 

IS 

0 

1880. 2,019 

0 

0 

i88r. 3,804 

0 

0 


Mona M 

Fine Copper. 
Ions. cwto. qrs. 


195 

0 

0 

15^ 

0 

0 

los 

16 

0 

9 

15 

0 

38 

0 

0 

37 

6 

0 

27 

10 

0 

152 

5 

0 


Woe Stone. 


Tons. 

cwts. 

qrs. 

200 

0 

0 

984 

0 

0 

414 

0 

0 

1,008 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

548 

10 

0 

1.509 

0 

0 

1,460 

10 

0 


Precipitate. 
Tons. cwts. qrs. 

50 O O 

24 12 O 

287 o o 

282 o o 

332 o o 

270 o o 

302 16 o 

202 O p 

166 O O 

409 O O 


^ Stone . — A curious ore is found in Anglesea, called by the Welsh 

miners Catteglas^ or blue stone. It lies generally on the top of nearly all 
the great bunches of copper ore, close to the surface of the ground, havmg 
beeh acted upon by the atmospheric changes of our variable climate during 
the course of years. The sulphides of copper and zinc are in many places 
ca^ed bff in solution by rain water, leaving the sulphide of lM.d, which Is 
j^oittble in water, behind, in a layer to the depth of two o| three feet from 
having th® appearance of a dull gfrey clay. Of mis.cliiy-lead ore 
sold by the proprietors of Parys, mih® about the yelir 
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1786, and of the silver extracts from it, there were some pocket-piece coins 
struck off, in imitation of Parys mine, Druid-head copper pence then 
coined. 

Mr. Samuel Lucas, of Sheffield, purchased several cargoes of it, which he 
conveyed round by sea, from Amhvch to Hull, and thence to Sheffield, where 
he smelted it for the silver it contained. There were two samples of the Parys 
mine clay-lead ore in 1824, tested with great care by a silver refiner, one of 
which produced 65 ozs. of silver in 20 cwts. of lead, or i’548, and the other 
56 ozs, in 20 cwts. of lead, equal to i *640. 

The “ blue stone ” of Anglesea contains sulphides of copper, zinc, and 
silver lead. A variety which occurs in Wicklow, Ireland, is stated to be 
a compound in equal parts of the sulphides of zinc and lead, containing 
silver. 

The Turf Copper Mine of Merionethshire. — Sir A. C. Ramsay, in his 
“Geology of North Wales,” describes the conditions under which the Turf 
copper mine was probably formed. Looking with the eye of a geologist, 
the quotation given at page^izi is of considerable value. The following 
abstract, from a paper by Mr. W. J. Henwood, gives the miner's ideas on 
,, the same remarkable cupriferous turf* : — 

“ The district to which Mr. Henwood’s labours were directed a few years 
ago is the wild and romantic one — well known to tourists — about three or 
four miles north-west of Dolgelly, on the way to Tfawsfynydd, and occu- 
pies the irregular triangle included between the rivers Mawddach and 
Babi. Although the surface is generally steep and rough there are some 
gentle declivities, and small vales so slightly inclined as to have per- 
mitted the formation of peat, and it is in these that the copper turf has been 
wrought. 

“The copper ores which have been found in some abundance amongst the 
mountains of Merionethshire have not occurred in such long and regular 
lodes as characterise many other metalliferous deposits, but are for the most 
part obtained from the network of irregular streams, which, chiefly composed 
of quartz and carbonate of lime in ever-varying proportions, and frequently 
mixed with epidote and other minerals, conform more or less to the natural 
joints of the hornblende, slate, or Greenstone. 

“ At Burnloch numerous short thin veins and isolated spots of copper 
pyrites occur in a small rocky eminence, and the water oozing and trickling 
.from it enters a field long cultivated, but from its infertility called Cae 
Drwg (‘ the bad field ’). The soil was examined and gave traces of copper. 

At Benches there are small quantities of antimonial grey copper ore, of 
copper pyrites, and of the blue and green carbonates of copper. Tlie earth 
which receives the drainage of the pits sunk in pursuit of these ores gave 
slight but unequivocal signs of copper. Copper pyrites occurs at Tyn-y- 
myndd, but not abundantly. Immediately below, at Maes-y-Glwysan, the 
vegetable mould is about 3 feet in thickness, and reposes on a bed of rotten 
wood (hazel r) and decayed roots of grass of six inches deep. No sign of 
copper was detected in either of them ; but a bed of pieat beneath afforded ai 

* On the Copper Tuif of MetionBthsbiw.'’ By William Tory Henuraod. (*< ReSort of the RSyat 
iDBUtution of Cornwall.”) 
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moderate produce of coppef, and has been occasionally wrought. By far the 
best known and most extensive deposit of copper turf, however, is at 
Dolfiwynog, where some seventy acres of it were worked about forty years . 
ago-, at the base of a hill which forms the southern bank of the Mawddach, . 
and receives the drainage as well of an extensive common as of a long level 
on a vein of quartz in which were found several irregular masses of copper 
pyrites weighing some tons each. The chief repository of the copper is a 
bed of peat of about 1 8 inches or 2 feet in thickness, which consists for the 
most part of dead grass mixed with great quantities of rotten wood (oak and 
hazel). Beneath the peat there is a bed of stones a few inches in thickness, 
evidently the d 6 b,ris of the neighbouring rocks. Many of the stones contain 
iron pyrites in abundance, and some of them are thinly incrusted with the 
green carbonate of copper. A second bed of peat underlies the fragmentary 
deposit, and also affords copper, but so scantily that it has not been wrought, 
and its thickness has not been ascertained. 

“ Some of the lower portions of the upper peat-bed were so rich in copper 
that they were carried to the Swansea smelting works in the condition in 
which they were extracted. Some of the leaves are said to have been covered 
with a thin pellicle of bright metallic copper ; nuts were coated in like .* 
manner, and on being broken afforded also a kernel of the same ; and I was 
informed that copper was in some cases deposited between the fibres of the 
wood, so that on being cut it exhibited alternate layers of vegetable matter 
and of metal. 

“ These were, however, exceptional cases. Ordinarily the turf was cut and 
dried by exposure to the air, and when -sufficiently dried it was set in heaps 
and burnt. As the mass ignited, recently cut turf was added, which was 
soon dried by the heat ; but especial care was taken that the burning heap 
should not burn into flame, for it then fused into a slag, which would not 
suit the purposes of the smelter. All the utensils employed, excepting only 
those for cutting the turf, were of copper, as it was found that iron ores were 
rapidly destroyed. 

“ After the fire had been continued for eight or ten days without inter- 
mission the ashes were fit for the furnace, and they were then sold to the 
Swansea manufacturers. In one year 2,000 tons of ashes had been sold, and 
had realised a profit of about ^20,000. At the time of Mr. Henwoo^’s visit 
there still remained an enormous quantity of copper turf, but as its ashes 
would not yield more than about 2^ per cent, of copper it was thought too 
poor to be wrought to advantage. 

“ Persons conversant with the copper turbaries consider the presence 
of, metal in the soil indicated by the growth of the sea-pink or thrift, 
Statice armeria^ which appears to flourish there with remarkable luxuri- 
ance.” 

Great Ormes Head.— Vasre are some peculiarities in the deposition of 
copper in the beds of this headland which appear to prove that the deposition 
of copper ore is dependent on the nature of the rock. The beds in some 
places have a crystalline character, which appears to have a very close 
relation to the productiveness of the copper-bearing veins. Except when 
ep(^S(^' {a'^ crys^lim rock the veins are scarcely seen to exist, and ase 
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never productive. The beds a a are the cr3rstalline beds in which the veins. 
ccc^ are full of copper ore, whereas in passing through the bed b b they 
entirely in the production of ore. 



Fig. 86, 


The beds are shown, in Pig. 84, alternating, the deposit of copper in the 
beds a a being a constant result. Another elFect is illustrated in Fig. 85. The 
leading veins c c are sometimes interrupted by cross veins v. These cross 
veins are often favourable to the production of copper in the intersections, 
especially where it occurs in a favourable bed. The ore is then found to 
extend through the whole group, constituting a large deposit of copper 
pyrites, through all the beds. 

Fig. 86, Copper ore is found at c and b, but none at a d. Yet there is no 
heave, the lines a d indicating the continuation of the lode in its non-pro- 
ductive state. 

At the foot of Great Ormes Head, very near Llandudno, a copper mine 
was worked by a Liverpool merchant. He was quietly pocketing a few 
hundreds each year, as the profit of his copper mine, when quite unex- 
pectedly it was found full of sea water, the ocean waters having found their 
way in through some fissures in the rocks. The fissures were eagerly sought 
for, and every one found was filled with cement ; but they were never for- 
tunate in finding the fissure through which the water entered the mine, 
and consequently the Llandudno copper mine was abandoned. 

Alston Moor Mines, and others in the Northern Counties . — Although some 
attention has been given to the geological phenomena of the mining dis- 
.tricts of the North of England, and the character of the mineral lodes, as 
far as the probable modes of formation are concerned has been noticed, it 
now becomes important to direct attention to the more characteristic 
phenomena which have presented themselves in connection with the opening 
of the mines. 

The contents of mineral veins in Alston are generally 

1. Rider or veinstone or dowk^ 4, Quartz spar. 

2. Calcareous spar. 5. Druse (a hard concreted stony crhst). 

3. Cawk spar, heavy spar, or batytes. 

Then white mineral soil, which is frequently lead ore; - red fatty clay, 
indicating the presence of iron; bluish mineral ■ soils ; y^owish, ash- 
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coloitffed, and marbled soft soils, cilled by the Scotch miners? blac^'' 

and brown mineral soil.* The most promising of the soft mineral soils is of : 
a brown colour, and of a lax and friable texture. This, arising no douht ; 
from decomposition, is a variety of a gossan as it is called. The Riders of 
some strong veins are so hard as to resist the action of atmospheric causes, • 
The great vein at Nun-stones, near Tynehead, is conspicuous as a pile of 
rocky ground at a considerable distance. The Nun-stones great copper vein 
(denominated in a lease, as Mr. Sopwith tells us, ** the hack bone of the earth ") 
is the largest and strongest vein in Alston Moor. Where it passes Cross- 
gill Bum it is no less than 300 feet in width, and it throws up the strata 
80 feet. Mr. John JTaylor supposed this vein to be rather a collection of 
branches than one single continuous vein. He thought copper might be 
obtained in payable quantity in depth, — especially where it intersects Stow- 
crag vein, — ^where a rich but not large deposit of copper was found. 

Regular ribs of ore occur in wide veins, running parallel to the rib and 
the rider. A rider in a vein is not, in the Alston Moor mines, always found 
in a continuous rib. Irregular masses of rider, imd of ore, are found of all 
dimensions, “ from the size of a fist up to the size of a hogshead, and much 
bigger" {Williams). 

The working of the Alston Moor mines in olden time was exceeding 
primitive. Rude shafts were sunk into the vein, and when required, levels 
were driven into the hill to drain off the water. The lead ore was taken 
through the drifts (levels) by boys, and drawn up the shaft in kibbles or 
small tubs by a whimscy or roller worked by men or horses. Men or boys, 
according to the extent of the mines, drew the ore up the sumps (shafts 
underground connecting the levels with each other) which are formed from 
the deep workings. The levels were small, just sufficient to admit the 
workmen. They were rarely more than 4 or 5 feet in height, about 2 feet 
wide at the top, and from 15 to 16 inches only at the bottom. Though 
called levels, these Ways or galleries were often much inclined; some- 
times the ascent was as much as 45®. 

At the commencement of the present century a spirit of enterprise led to 
considerable progress and improvement in the mines of Alston Moor. A ’ 
writer at this time says : “ The mines in Alston and Allendale are conducted , 
on the most scientific principles, and the agents are men of skill, and well 
versed in mechanics.” f * 

The discovery of Hudgill Burn mine caused great excitement, and led to 
the formation of several companies of mine adventurers. 

The Flow Edge Mining Company commenced a trial of Middle Fell , 
mountain. They drove a level 250 fathoms, and found only two small veins. . 
They sunk two shafts from the surface, and a sump to the four-fathom Lime- 
stone. They also drove a level to the north, and having discovered a vein 
made a rise to the middle of the Great Limestone, which vein they explored 
for 20 fathoms, finding only a few samples of ore. This company, lost 
about 2,000. They abandoned the workings, and the mine was unworked 
for eight years. In 1812 Messrs. John and Jacob Walton obtained leive to ’ 

; wtlKflwn , uKatartlHistoiy of tbe Mineral Kiofdom.^’ , 
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make a new trial. Four men were employed to drive 20 fathoms of level 
at ;^4 4s. per fathom, by which they made i6s. a week. This continued for 
nearly two years, the average of the bargains being about ;^3 los. per 
fathom. In this time they drove 70 fathoms. 

In April, 1814, a vein was discovered of good appearance, but so situated 
that it would not pay for working. They drove through this vein, which was 
2 feet wide. A rise {i.e. a working upwards into the strata) was made to the 
Great Limestone, and the vein was found nearly filled with carbonate of lead, 
or white lead ore. Four miners took a bargain to work the vein at i8s. 
per bing (of 8 cwts. each), until midsummer (nine weeks). By that time they 
had raised 800 bings, and cleared ^80 per man. The .workings were now 
continued at wages of nearly 10 per week. The veins of Hardgill Burn have 
since produced ore from lo to 12 feet wide, and in some places the width 
increased to 20 feet. The company spent about ^360 before they reached 
the vein, and altogether about ;^2,3oo. Its produce in 1820 was 9,000 
bings of ore. In 1829 the horse levels in it were more than four miles 
in length, and the value 5 f the silver produced in 1821 was ^8,400. The 
profits of this mine for many years appear to have averaged ^30,000 per 
annum. 

In 1812 the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital agreed to purchase 
the ore from such mine adventurers as had no smelting establishment, 
and they were thus rendered independent of the fluctuations of the 
market. 

In 1817 Langley Mills were erected chiefly for the purpose of smelting 
the ores of zinc. These for a few years were successful, but the price falling 
from 70 to ;^40 per ton, the concern was . abandoned, and for some time zinc 
Avas imported from Germany, at less price than the English smelter could 
produce it. 

There is a fact connected with the lodes of Alston Moor which must not 
be neglected. In the North of England generally, the north and south veins 
divide those running east and west, in almost every instance. The excep- 
tions are very few. The divided vein, if it hades, and the vertical throw of 
the cross vein be considerable, will be displaced, so that its divided parts 
remain parallel, but on coincident planes, and viewed in a horizontal 
section appear to have suffered a lateral movement. Of the pipe veins a descrip- 
tion has been already given. Williams gives numerous examples of pipe 
veins, and of streek,Jlat, or dilated veins. He denies that any of these are fissure- 
veins. He says : “ In fact they are no fissures, but a space or opening between 
two strata, or beds of stone, the one of which lies above, and tho other below 
this vein, in like manner as the roof and pavement of a stratum of coal are 
above and below that coal. When the strata between which this vein is 
found lie nearly parallel to the horizon, the vein is likewise in the same hori- 
zontal position ; and when the strata vary from the horizontal position, the 
dilated vein varies likewise with the same degree of declivity, and this of 
necessary consequence, as the vein does not burst the strata, but always 
continues between the same two beds of stone. , ^me English miners call 
the flat veins streeks, and when they have both a rake vein, and one of these 
in the same field, they distinguish them by the appellation? of the vein and 
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the streek. By the word sireek they mean stretch, or a vein between the 
strata which stretches or spreads in a horizontal position.” • 

The following is abstracted from a list of the lead mines “ which are, or 
have been worked in the manor of Alston, in the county of Cumberland, 
belonging to the Commissioners and Governors of Greenwich Hospital, 
including the mines at Cross Fell and Tyne Head, together with an account 
of the mineral substances they produce,” by Westgarth Forster, f 


Alston Moor 

. 69 mines . 

. Lead. 


3 » 

. Copper (Back-bone, Cora-riggs, East-burn). 

Allendale . 

• 7 

. Lead. 

Derwent 

• 3 

. Lead. 

Weaidale . 

. 

. Lead. — Belongs to the Bishop of Durham, 
formerly principally occupied by Colonel 
and Mrs. Beaumont. 

Teesdale 

. 38 

. The property of the Earl of Darlington. 

Wcstmoi eland . 

. 12 

The property of the Eail of Thanet. 


In relation to the Alston Moor district, and indeed to all the mining 
tracts of the northern counties, there exists a peculiarity which does not 
admit of easy explanation. Is there any distinctive difference in the metal- 
liferous characters of the Upper and the Lower Limestones? We know that 
one is highly metalliferous, and the other rarely so. Mr. Wallace, looking at 
the geological conditions, with especial reference to his own views, relating 
to the laws of hydrous agency, remarks : “ In Alston Moor the position of the 
series of beds called the lorwer strata is more varied than the group forming 
the upper strata. In some places they are considerably elevated above the 
bottom of the valleys, or even basset at the summit of the mountains ; in 
others they lie buried at great depths, the whole of the upper portion of the 
Mountain Limestone, and part of the Millstone Grit, reposing upon them. In 
the former case, the conditions for promoting the percolation and circulation 
of fluids in the veins vary in a manner similar to those connected with the 
veins in the upper strata. In the latter, because of their being so far removed 
from the surface, very little variation can occur. The subject may therefore 
be viewed under two aspects : the conditions connected with the deposition 
of lead ore in the veins near the surface, and those connected with its deposi- 
tion at great depths below.” .Remembering that the same veins which have 
produced enormous quantities of lead ore in the upper strata are very poor in 
the lower, and also bearing in mind that the condition of mineralization in 
each case must be similar, it is difficult to arrive at any other conclusion than^i 
that the variation arises from some difference in the ages of the two sets of 
rocks, the lower stratum being, of course, older than the upper stratum. 
The evidence we have appears to favour the idea, that the period of mineral- 
ization was after the formation of the upper beds, and that they acted as 
filtering media for all the fluids collected from the surface of the country or 
from the upper rocks, the water being deprived of all, or nearly all, its 
metallic salts by passing fhrough them, thus forming the more productive 
lead veins. It must be borne in mind that the same fissures which have 

* “ The Nattmd History of the Mineral Kingdom,*' vol. i. p. 339. By John Williams. 1789. 

t ** A Treatise on a Section ^ the Strata from Newcastle-upon.ryne to the MonntiSin of Cross Fell, 
Cunttoland, n/jith Rraiarks on 'Juneral Veins in General; also Tables of the Strata 'in York^ire and 
Petbyshire.*' Second edition^ Neatly enlarged. By Westgarth Forster. 1831. A third edition has 
bednpiddiAedrece^: , ' 
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become rich in lead ore in the upper parte, are poor in the lower, the con- 
ditions for mineralization being very similar in each. The difference 
between them must arise from a greater portion of ore-producing matter 
entering, in probably a fluid state. Into the fissures of the upper bed, than can 
flow through the lower part of the same fissure.” Mr. Wallace, whose views 
in general are not exactly those usually entertained, gives a good example. 
He says : “ To particularise one case, the Browngill veins, on the west side 
of the outcropping of the Great Limestone, are connected .with conditions 
very favourable for promoting the percolation and circulation of fluids. 
Had these veins traversed the upper series of strata, and the Great Lime- 
stone occupied the position of the Scar Limestone, there can be no doubt 
whatever but that they would have contained very rich deposits of lead ore 
instead of the few poor ones, which, with one or two exceptions, have not 
repaid the cost of extraction." The following table represents the position 
of the Great Limestone bed relative to the Scar Limestone and the 
Whinstone-Sill. 


Ft. in. 


а. Ten small beds of hazle .... — 

1. Fell top Limestone 46 

h. Nine beds of hazle^ ironstone^ dT’c. — 

2. Little Limestone 60 

f. Five beds of coat sill — 

3. Great Limkstone 63 o 

d. Two beds tuft and hazle .... — 

4. Four fathoms Limestone .... 24 o 

e* Natrass gill hazle — 

5. Three yards Limestone .... 90 

f Six fathoms hazle — 

б . Five yards Limestone 150 

g. Slaty hazle — 

7. Upper Scar Limestone. ... 30 o 

h. Alternating beds copper ^ hazle ^ — 

8. Tyne-bottom Limestone ... 24 o 

I. Whetstone Bed . — 

/, Whinstone-Sill (120 feet)* . . — 


Ft. in. 

/*. Three Bed\ of hazle — 

9. Jew Limestone t 24 o 

/. Slate — 

TO. Little Limestone 180 

m» Hazle — 

11. Smiddy Limestone 3* 6 

n, Hazle — • 

12. Limestone 25 6 

</. Hazle — 

13. Robinson's lime 21 o 

p, Hazle — 

14. Melmerby SCAlR. Limestone 132 o 


q. Several beds of f reestone and coal, 
with two thin beds of Limes tone ^ to 
the total thickness of the whole of 
the strata of of SandUtone, 

I,l8i cfplateiX of Limestone. 


Referring to the section of the strata which has been given, it becomes 
interesting to learn the real condition of the beds (especially of the Limestone 
beds) in their metal- bearing characters. Nearly all the mines are found to be 
productive in the upper beds only. This condition indicates, that the lead- 
producing cause, whatever it may have been, was not established when the 
deeper beds were in process of deposition. The character of the deeper 
mines is given below. For these particulars we are indebted to Mr. Adam 
Walton, the Moormaster of Alston. 

“At Rodderup Fell the miners have reached the ‘Jew Limestone/ which 
they have foxmd to be comparatively worthless— unless at Smittergill — ^where,, 
but little has been done successfully. Rodderup Fell is the only mine in 
this county in which the ‘Jew Limestone' has been worked, or which has 
been reached. , 

* Tile Great Whin-Sill Is a basaltic Greenstone, similar to that which occurs at Salijibnijr Crags asd 
at the Giant’s Causeway. Mr. Winch (“Geological iSransactions,” vol. iv. p. 79) says the Great Wbrn-SiU 
of the lead-mine district does not consist of the whin of the colliery sinkers, but Is really basalt, coatse- 
grained in texture, and edmposed of white felspar and black hombltinde. 

f The Jew Limestone. At Hilton lead mine this stratnm it bottom of the (^eat Whin- ' 

Sin, knd is nearly eighteen fathoms in thickness. ' 

f Below the lowest plate bed we find six fathoms of fteestendi;..''h bed of UttMStnne,, fho towm - 
calcareous stratnm of Uie section: below this the ftedSandstoitOdicnfii in inegularmeds. . 
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“ The * Tynebottom Limestoiie/ next above * Jew,' has been wodcsd. 

at the following mines 

Metal Band (worthless) 

Tees Side (moderate) . 

Providence (poor) . . 

Lady Vein (poor) . . In Colonel Byne’s IVnehead Manor. 

Dosey(fair) ^ ‘ 

Tyne Green (fair) 

Paltersyke (poor) 

Stow Craig (lend and copper moderate) . . 

Ashgill Field (poor) In London Lead Company*? Priorsdale Manor. 

Tyne Bottom (feir) . » jo (j. Hospital’s Manor.” 

Windshaw Bridge (rich) ) 

They are working in a Limestone at present, at the “ Green Hurth " mine 
in the Duke of Cleveland’s manor, which they suppose to be T3mebottom 
Limestone ; the results are uncertain. The value of the lead mines in Alston 
Moor in the last century, as obtainable from the moormaster’s book, was as 
follows in the three years given : — 

£ »• d. 

In the year 1766, 18,600 bings (8 cwts.), wortb on an average IS** P®'’ o o 

„ 1767, 24,500 77,162 10 o 

„ 1768, 18,730 62,213 10 o 

To the general poverty of the veins in the Lower Limestone of Alston 
Moor, Rodderup Fell presents a remarkable exception, large quantities of 
lead ores having been produced since the mine was first opened in 1831. 

A prejudice, — if it can truly be so called, — exists amongst the miners of 
this district against the Lower Limestone strata producing lead ore. A 
few trials have been made by sinking into this Limestone, but they have 
rarely been productive of any favourable result* Mr, Wallace says : 
** Between Calvert and Rodderup Fell veins, the east and west veins have 
contained scarcely any ore. Trials have been made to prove them in 
localities where the conditions for promoting a free percolation and circula- 
tion of fluids are as favourable as those connected with veins in the upper 
beds, which have contained rich deposits of lead ore ; thus tending to 
support the hypothesis that the poor deposits of lead ore in the veins in the 
lower beds are due to the paucity of some unknown Icad-otc^producing $uh^ 
stance not entering so abundantly as a component part of the enclosing 
rocks/' 

The Rodderup Fell vein is supposed to be a combination of two vein$ 
called Craig-Green Middle and How Hill veins. It is wide and well" 
mineralised ; it throws up the Tiorth cheek about 1 5 feet. The situation of 
this vein is considerably to the south of the steep banks of the Black Bum. 
The course of it is at a considerable distance from the summit of the 
frill, and the elevation of the surface is not very rapid. The strata in this 
Iqcali^ have a very rapid inclination, and the dip must be nearly at right 
angles to the direction of tfre Great Sulphur vein ; consequently, on the line 
of the Rodderup Fell vein the strata rise in a direction from the east to the 
the circulation longitudinally in the open spaces in the veins in hard 
eti^ta must therefore have been to the east- _ 

. ' |t wiU be seen byt^e map (Fig. S7) of the Rodderup Fell 

be^ mutih: fractured by inters^^^^ lefrds and veins. 
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The parts of the main lode which are indicated by a darker line are the 
productive sections of the mine. 

The whole of the east and west veins, which traverse Middle Fell, and 
cross the vale of the Nent between Long Cleugh and Gallygill Syke veins 
inclusive, fall into those portions of Rodderup Fell vein containing the 
richest deposits of lead ore. No doubt the numerous small leads — channels 
— ^well marked in the map, which represent respectively the Dryburn Washpool 
veins, Dryburn vein, and Dryburn Peak Fell vein, have been the courses 
in which fluids have been collected, and conveyed to Rodderup Fell vein. 

It is a curious fact, noticed by Mr. Wallace, that all the fluids, after 
flowing in the leads in a horth-western direction, should be forced to flow in 
an opposite way, or nearly east. Rodderup Fell vein is intersected by two 



cross veins, which throw up the west cheek, and many think it is due to this 
that it has contained very rich deposits of lead ore in the strata elevated by 
the throw of these cross veins. 

A close examination of the map of a portion of Rodderup will show 
that the richest portions of the veins (indicated by blacker lines) are 
where there have been lateral feeders. The fluids flowing through the 
smaller fissures appear to have taken up metalliferous matter from the 
rocks, which has been again deposited, to form larger masses in the main 
lode, where there was some disturbance produced by the fl:owing in of the 
smaller streams. 

The conditions prevailing at Smittergill.^eadf fA'RQ appeared to be 
similar to those prevailing at Rodderup FelL An haduetripi^Jand ejtpensive 
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search was carried on for some , years> but as the result was not equal to 
the expectations, the mine was eventually abandoned, 

Dufton Lead Mtnes^ Westmoreland . — Dufton is situated near what was 
formerly the great coach road from London to Glasgow. The Dufton 
mine lies 3 miles north of Appleby, on the west of a range of hills which 
extends from the borders of Scotland, and includes Cross Fell and the 
mining district of Alston Moor. The following account is obtained from a 
paper published by Professor T. Allan, of Edinburgh.* After describing the 
peculiarities of the country around Dufton Pike, which is entirely composed 
of Red Sandstone covered with alluvial soil, Mr. Allan says ; “ The ravine 
in which the* mines are wrought may be about half a mile wide at the 
entrance, and extends from Dufton Pike about a mile and half. .... I 
observed Slate rock sufficient to mark the existence of the transition series, 
and on it rested strata of Limestone and what is denominated in the country 
hazle-sill, which I found to be a thick bed of pale-coloured Sandstone.” 

In the beginning the vein was wrought on the summit of the western 
front of the precipice, and the lead procured by hushing (that is, by bringing 
a stream of water to run over the place where it cropped out). A level was 
subsequently driven through the very solid Greenstone— known as whin-sill— 
which was constructed with great judgment. The mine was well ventilated 
and very free from water. The Greenstone is, at Dufton, at least 20 fathoms 
thick, but in Teesdale it extends to 60 fathoms. It is here interposed 
between two beds of Limestone, the upper bed being 4 fathoms thick and the 
under bed only 3 yards. The lead is worked in both of these Limestone 
beds, and is thus described by Mr. Allan : — - 

“ The vein passes through all the three beds, but is prolific in lead only 
in those of Limestone. There it widens out into plates, filled with spars and 
metal; but in the Greenstone it is compact and narrow, still, however, 
producing a small particle of lead now and then, as if to identify the course, 
Beyond the range of these three beds the workings were not prosecuted, and 
1 could not learn what appearances the vein at these extremities assumed. 
The nature of the strata, both above and below, appeared very unusual ; 
over the 4-fathom Limestone a bed of plate (very friable shale) occurs, then 
a Sill of Hazle, with some small seams of coal ; under the lower bed of 
Limestone another bed of Hazle and strata of coarse Limestone appeared ; 
and these I believe to rest upon the transition rocks. 

“ At the extremity of the north side of the ravine there is a hill, connected ' 
at its base with that in which the ravine is. It is singular to observe how 
abruptly the metalliferous strata are cut off; these jut boldly out, and 
exhibit their regular horizontal position distinctly to view ; while the hill, 
whose base touches upon that on which they rest, presents a rugged surface, 
composed of strata set upon edge." 

It is remarkable to obse;-ve the lead lode— being rich in that mineral in 
the Limestone, and almost declining to nothing in the Greenstone. 

The author visited these mines with Mr. Wallace in 1864, who then had 
the management for the Governor and Company of Lead Miners, 

** A t^Ioglcal Account of the I>*d Mine of Dufton, in Westmoreland.** By T. Allan, Ac; &c. 
(<||danalyfScie«cn^fArt'’ Edited by W. T. Btahde, F.R.S.) ; * . 
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Teesdale . — ^The water division between Alston Moor and tlie Dale of 
the river Tees is called Heaven's Water division ^ — a rivulet called Crookbum 
being the actual boundary between the counties of Cumberland and Durham, 
and the parishes of Alston and Middleton in Teesdale. As far back as the 
reign of Edward III., the Scottish army, then encamped in Weardale, made 
their escape from him, by laying boughs across Yadmoss, to prevent their 
sinking in the bog. It was not until 1824 that a passable road was made 
there, so long did this Dale remain in its primitive state. The principal 
veins run east and west, and the hade, or inclination of the vein, is north. 
As a rule the upper Plate shales, often reaching the surface, are most 
productive. In some cases the 12-fathom Limestone has yielded considerable 
quantities of ore, but the deposit in it is very irregular. 

Generally the vein is wrought at so much per cubic fathom, and in other 
cases at so much per bing ; the workman pays for drawing the ore, and if 
engaged at so much per bing, also for dressing, which amount is deducted 
from his yearly account. 

The principal part of. the ore is raised on the manor of the Duke of 
Cleveland, and a duty is charged of one-sixth. The Governor and Company 
had also ground leased of Mr. S. Hutchinson, J. Bowes, and of the Bishop of 
Durham, or, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The average percentage of 
lead in the ore is about 75, and the silver is generally about 10 ounces per 
fother of 2 1 cwts. 

As a means of saving the lead from the smelting fumes, 1,400 yards of 
chimney are used, terminating in a shaft over 150 feet in height. During 
the passage of the smoke through the chimney, it was subjected to a process 
of filtration, by means of a bed of rubble stones, while self-acting buckets are 
suspended above, which are each supplied with water. When about three- 
quarters full they turn over, emptying their contents on the stone bed, 
washing off the lead which has collected. 

Forster, in his Section of the Strata,'" enumerates thirty-eight mines in 
Teesdale, all of which, with a very few exceptions, were in the occupation 
of the London Lead Company. ITie mines at Manor Gill and Lodge Syke, 
near Middleton, have been immensely rich. The London Lead Company's 
smelting works were erected about half a century since by the London Lead 
Company, under the immediate direction of their manager, Mr. Stagg. The 
importance of the Governor and Company in the history of mining, espe- 
cially their early exj^eriments on smelting lead ores with coal, demands 
some especial notice. 

In the early part of the reign of William and Mary (1688-94), a lady 
— a member of the Society of Friends— witnessing the destitution amongst 
the working classes, especially in the north of England,* was induced to < 
bring the matter before one of the annual meetings of that body. This lady 
suggested the formation of a company, which .would not' only confer— by 
employing them — a great boon on the destitute part of the population, btit 
secure a satisfactory return for the capital expended. This led to further 
investigations, which resulted in the formation of a chartered compai^, 
under the title of The Governor and Company of Lead , Miners. For 
first century, although a considerable amotwit, lead waa. ra^ed, ai^ ' 
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^at improvements wet'e made iii the smelting operations, the expecta* 
tions of the projectors do not appear to have been realised. About 1750 
the company were employing only ’ eight men in their underground 
operations, and they contemplated employing their capital in some 
more promising speculation than lead-mining. Lodge Syke was one of 
some plots of ground in Teesdale leased to four local speculators, who, 
after making a number of surface, trials by htishing, allowed their lease 
to expire, under the impression that there was no prospect of reasonable 
remuneration. The Governor and Company took this sett, but with no 
very satisfactory result. They called in two agents to examine and advise 
them. One of these proposed to entirely suspend operations, pronouncing 
Teesdale to be so unproductive that he considered it foolish to attempt to 
develop its mineral resources. The other advised the workmen to try a 
hush on another part of the ground, the result being the discovery of a 
vein richly charged with ore, close to the surface. This gave a new impetus 
to labour, and those who were able and willing found remunerative employ- 
ment. Mr. R. Stagg, who was made superintendent of the works, erected a 
crushing-mill. He made new arrangements for working the sieves used for 
jigging or hutching the bouse or rougher part of the work, and he intro- 
duced the German swing buddle. The mines were wrought from that time, 
not only with an eye to the profits of the masters, but also to the safety of 
the miners. The overmen were selected from the most intelligent, solser, 
and industrious workmen. A commodious school was erected, and cottages 
were built, and, at a low rental, were allotted to the most deserving of tho 
workmen. From that time the district of Teesdale has been a produc- 
tive one, producing, in 1881, 5,090 tons 15 cwts. of lead ore. The Alston 
Moor mines, especially at Nenthead, in Cumberland, were also in their 
hands, and in addition to Silverband in Teesdale, they worked Cornish. 
Hush, Whitfield Brow, and others at Bollyhope in Weardale. 

The Governor and Company also possessed mines in Wales, and smelted 
ores on the Dee, at'Bagillt. The letters L. C. {London Company') were still to 
be seen in the plaster of a smelting-mill at that place, a few years since. 

They also held for some years the Great Laxey mine in the Isle of Man, 
the Lead Hills mines in Scotland, the Millfield mine in Derbyshire, and 
the Derwent and Stanhope Burn mines in Durham ; and, so extensive were 
their operations, in addition, this Lead Company worked the Dufton and 
Hilton mines in Westmoreland, and Lunehead in Yorkshire. 

It cannot but prove instructive to examine the state of the mines 
of the North of England, as they were in 1821, and to contrast them with 
those working at the present time. For the earlier date Westgarth Forster s 
‘‘Section of the Strata," and other works, have yielded much information. 

After leaving the coalfield, the first mine is Healyfield, which is a very, 
ancient one. Forster says of it ; “ It ha? been worked for a great number of 
years, and still continues to produce lead, although in smaller quantities 
than formerly.” In 1881 Healyfield produced 181 tons of lead ore, pro-, 
^^cing a,iyo ounces of silver, the value of the produce being £1,640. The 
;^^;min|ag. field is that of Shieldon, one mile west of Blanchland,- in 

he workings were’ for some time in the himds of the 

■ ' v' . - "H'H, •’ •>' ■ •' 
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London Lead Company, and they obtained much ore from the upper strata'; 
but, until recently, these mines have not been successful. 

The produce of the Derwent mines for the last eight years has been as 
follows 



Lead Ore. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Value of Ore. 


Tons. 

cwts. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

Ounces. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1874. 

312 

7 

231 

2 

2,048 

5,198 

2 

2 

1875- 

401 

s 

281 

16 

2,445 

5,943 

1 

3 

1876. 

328 

i 

227 


1,548 

3,850 

4.038 

4,745 

2 

10 

1877. 

409 

275 

5,533 

2 

9 

1878. 

418 

0 

292 

12 

4,420 

7 

0 

1879. 

38s 

0 

289 

0 

4 . 33 S 

4,050 

5,483 

7 

6 

1880. 

469 

17 

281 

15 

1,412 

0 

7 

1881. 

.325 

0 

*95 

5 

97S 

3,268 

II 

10 


In the above returns the lead ore from Jefirey’s rake, about two miles 
south-west of Shicldon, are included. 

Contiguous to the Derwent mines are those oiAllenheads, which have been 
HI the Blacket family for a century and a half. The mines in Weardale have, 
for a considerable time, been in the hands of W. B. Beaumont, M.P., who 
has recently surrendered them to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


The 

produce from these mines 

for the 

last five 

years has 

been 

follows : 










JiCad 

Ore. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Value 0 

Ore. 



Tons. 

cwts. 

'lorKs. 

Oar. 

£ 

.s. d. 

1877. 

( Allendale and ) 
\ Weardale . j 

9.821 

0 

7,366 

30,894 

116,012 

10 0 

1878. 

j Allendale and ) 
\ Weardale . j 

4,267 

0 

3.593 

21,157 

45,105 

10 0 

1879. 

j Allendale . . 

( Weardale . . 

584 

1,039 

10/ • 

i,2i8» 

6,080 

17,052 

0 0 

1880. 

( Allendale . . 

\ Weardale . . 

SSO 

3 . 3 S 9 

1:1 

5.076* 

27,669. 

37 , MS 

0 0 

1881. 

I Allendale . . 

\ Weardale . . 

447 

2,825 

1 ! 

2,454 

16,968 

36,120 

0 0 


The mines in this district are mostly worked in soft strata, the veins 
commonly containing much soft fluor-spar. An old mine called Brecon-side^ 
working in 1809, furnished for many years 10,000 bings per annum. 

The remarkable dyke called Burtree Dyke, and its influence on mineral 
veins, must be particularly noticed. This is a cross vein of immense 
magnitude, and may be advantageously seen near Burtreeford in Weardale, 
and traced, crossing the Burhhope, a little above Wearshead. It may also be 
seen in Inshope and Langdon. The throw may be ascertained by observing 
that the Great Limestone forms the bed of the Inshope, on the east side of 
• the dyke, and that on the west side, the same rock is foimd upon the top 
of the ridge, where the mountain track goes over it to Grass Hill. This 
upcast is at least 80 fathoms, the west side being elevated to that extent. The 
several beds of rock rise rapidly towards the dyke on each side, forming in 
some places an angle of 45“ with the horizon. It is deserving of notice that 
the elevation, or depression of the strata, by veins is usually very limited in 
extent, for at a distance of half a mile from the strongest, the several beds are 
found to occupy the place which their general position and rise would assign 
them. Before leaving this subject we desire to give an estimate of the 
average produce of the mines in Teesdale, Weardale, Allendale and AlstoneS' 

* Much of the ore raised in 1879 was not smelted miU 1880, ' 
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Moor, including the mines at Cross Fell, along with some other mines . in 
Westmoreland, from the year 1800 down to 1821. It is important to preserve 
eveiy record we can obtain of our mineral produce. 

IVugsporaniHim. 

. Teesdale mines, in the county of Durham 8,ooo 

Weardale mines „ 17,000 

Allendale mines, in Northumberhind 8,000 

Alston Moor and Cross Fell, in Cumberland 19,000 

Duilon Fell, Dun Fell, and Hilton mines, in the county of Westmore- 
land ............. 1,500 

Total . . . 53,500 


The deposition of lead ore in the Allendale Mines is altogether remark- 
able. We find there rake veins, and flat or dilated veins putting on very 
varied characters, sometimes assuming the conditions of beds, or of the 
flat lodes, and carbonas of Cornwall. Frequently singularly rich cavities of 
lead ore have been found in the Great Limestone. All the conditions point to 
the action of water highly charged with carbonic acid, which has been, for 
long periods of time, acting by dissolving the limg and thus forming caverns ; 
these subsequently being filled with lead ore, by a gradual deposition of it 
from fluids, bringing the metal in solution from the neighbouring rocks. 
Wcstgarth Forster informs us that some of these caverns have produced 
upwards of 400 tons of ore, most ot it “ being found in a loose state upon the 
soles of the cavities, which has probably fallen from the roof at some remote 
period of time." Wo may infer from this that, by the percolation of water 
through the Limestone, stalactitic masses of galena were formed, which 
eventually were broken off by their own weight, and deposited at the bottom 
of the caves. The Great Burtree-ford dyke has produced a great dislocation 
which has disturbed all the veins. Those veins have not been thoroughly 
proved, and therefore a new mining district may, in future years, be created 
by some bold and judicious adventurers. 

The mining field of Allenheads has been very extensively worked by 
Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P., under the experienced scientific management 
of the late Mr. T. Sopwith, a gentleman who was well known for his excel- 
lent works on mining, and for his beautifully-constructed models of mines 
and mining districts, which may be studied in the Museum of Practical 
Geology with great advantage by all who contemplate embracing mining 
as a profession, or adventuring in mining explorations. Owing to the low 
price of lead, these mines have not been profitable for the last few years, and 
they have been recently abandoned, leaving a large population, drawn to 
the district by this important industry, — which has yielded a princely fortune 
to the lessee in past years, — in a state of considerable distress. 

Swaledale Mines, Yorkshire . — ^There are a few points of interest which 
occur in the Swaledale district to which attention is required. The principal 
portion of the lead raised in Swaledale has been obtained from the Limestone 
beds. Some idea of the value of the production of lead ore from the mines 
of Swaledale may be formed from the following returns of four years when 
they \yere at their richest : — . t 


In 1857, 5,537 ,t<jns oflead ore. 

... 


In 1859, 5,717 tons of lea^ pre, 
ft i860, 4 .^ 7 ^ ' w 


iiW2 
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The mines of Swaledale are as follows, and their present condition 'frill 
be apparent by the returns of such as are productive ; — 

i88o. tSSi. lJ8o. IS*’,. 

Arkengarthdak .... 1,659 1,959 Hurst cc 

Beldi Hill — — Old Gang 650 294 

Blak^thwaite — — Surrender 108 103 

EUerton Moor .... — — Swinnerside — 

Fell End 2 3 West Swaledale .... — — 

Grinton Moor — — Whiteside — _ 


Distributed over an area of about 200 square miles, there are 192 distinct 
veins known in Swaledale, and of these 170 are returned as having produced 
lead. The miners of this district place great reliance on the character of 
the rider in a vein, as an indication of its probable productiveness. 

The rider of the northern miner is any mineral matter existing between 
the sides or walls of a vein, the thickness of the rider being determined by 
the width of the vein. This rider is usually divided into the fragnuntary or 
primary rider, and exists in three forms : the Limestone rider, the Chert rider, 
and the Grit rider; these ^ names indicating that the veinstone has been 
derived from the rocks through which the vein passed, that it is indeed 
broken portions of the adjacent beds, cemented by the infiltration of water 
containing calcareous matter. 

The Mines op Wicklow and Wexford, &c. — Mr. Thomas Weaver,* in his 
“Memoir” read before the Geological Society on the 15th May, 1818, deals 
especially with that portion of Ireland which is bounded on the east by the 
Irish Channel, on the south and west by the mountains which confine the 
Suir and the Shannon, and on the north by the hills of Louth, Meath, Cavan, 
and Longford, and by a line produced from thence to the Bay of Galway. In 
his examination of the Granite, Mr. Weaver says : “ The minerals which I 
have incidentally observed disseminated in the Granite, or imbedded in the 
contemporaneous veins that traverse the rock, are schorl, tourmaline, garnet, 
beryl, rock crystal, epidote, hea\'y spar, magnetic iron ore, galena, copper pyrites, 
and iron Pyrites." Dr. Taylor informed Mr. Weaver that he had discovered 
in the Granite malachite, arsenical pyrites, tinstone, spodumene, and a new 
mineral called killinite. The occurrence of the ores of lead and copper, in 
quantity, in the Granite is so rare that it deserves especial attention. T^is 
appears to militate against the hypothesis that “ rock conditions ” are 
important in regulating the deposit of ores. Mr. Weaver remarks on the 
discovery of tin : “ It is an interesting fact, that this metal should at length 
have been discovered in the rock in this county, although found only on a 
contemporaneous vein traversing a loose block of Granite, for its existence in 
the county of Wicklow in the form of stream tinstone had been ascertained 
several years ago, by the operations of the directors of the works at Croghah 
Kinshela.” 

The eastern mountain chain of this district is remarkable for being very 
metalliferous, while the western side of the Granite region is equally remark- 
able for the total absence of metalliferous ores. The lead vein of Dalkey - 
is situated near the north-eastern extremity of the eastern tract, and it 

. on the Geological Relation of the East of Ireland.*^ ’ Bj Utomas Weaver, U.iM. A, , 

(" Tniaactions of (be tieological Society,’* vol. V. 1821.) • ' " 1, . ' - . • 
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' rang^e$ i'w Gf»«*l|!5f north-west and south-east, dipping 70® to the north^^east.; , 

The outcrop of this vein is seen on the coast, from 4 to 5 feet wide. It is ' 
composed of disintegrated Granite, with quartz, in which some green lead ore 
— no. doubt the result of chemical action — is seen; and, in the refuse of the 
mine, which is filled with sea w'ater, galena, blende, and barytes are found. . . 

At Ballycorus there are two veins rangfing in the same direction, but one 
of those veins dips to the north-east and the other to the south-west. The 
veinstones are quartz and heavy spar, which bear lead ore in sliort bunches , 
from a few inches to i and 2 feet in width, and varying in length from 1 to 
3 feet, consisting of fine-grained galena, yielding 75 per cent, of metal, witlT 
carbonate of lead, blende, and pyrites. 

To the west of Lough Dan is a vein traversing the Granite brow of Carrig- 
geenduff, and ranging across the valley. This vein is from 3 to 4 feet wide, 
and dips 80® towards the east. A little galena is found in bunches, and 
disseminated, with occasionally a small quantity of copper ore. 

Luganure vein runs wholly in Granite. Its course is about x,ooo fathoms 
in length, and it has been explored to the depth of more than 200 fathoms. 
It dips 65“ towards the west. This vein has yielded in many parts from 3 to 
4^ tons of galena to the fathom, either in layers parallel to the walls or in dis- 
seminated masses. Blende is not uncommon, and copper pyrites also existed. 

The following is a statement of the production of Luganure for the twelve 


years ending 

1870 . 

00 

00 

# . 

Lead Ore. 
Tons. 

• i. 33 <> • 

Lead. 

Tons. 

. . 1,002 . 

. . 813 . 

Silver. 

OZH. 

Value of Ore. 
£ 

1871 . 


. 1,085 . 

» . . 

, , 

1872 . 


. 9*5 • 

. 701 . 

. . 885 . 

. . . 

* . —— 

1873 * 


. 1,180 . 

. . . 

. . 20,988 

1874 . 


. 1,749 • 

. 1,311 • 

• 6,555 • 

1875 • 


, 1,850 . 

. 1,387 • 

. 1,368 , 

. 6,925 . 

• 20,354 

187b , 


. 1,825 • 

. . 0,840 . 

. 20,077 

1877 . 


. 1.655 . 

. 1,241 . 

. 6,205 . 

. 18,214 
. . 12,208 

7,308 

1878 . 


. 1,5*6 . 

. 1,150 . 

• 5,650 . 

1879 . 


. 1,124 • 

800 . 

. 4,000 . 

. 3,360 . 

1880 . 


897 . 

672 . 

. 10.147 

i88i . 


8Z2 . 

616 . 

. 4 . 93 * • 

6,268 


Glendalougk vein ranges east and west. The line in which it may be 
traced is about half a mile, but to the west it probably ranges far up into the 
Granite of the interior, while to the eastward it does not seem to extend 
much into the mica Slate ; not appearing, as might otherwise be expected, 
on the precipices on the Glenasane side [Weaver). - 

The body of this vein is quartz, sometimes exhibiting sets of spherical 
concretions, which often form the centre of a mass of galena. This quaitz , 
rock abounds in cavities lined with quartz crystals, and more pr less filled, 
with clay, iron ochre, and carbonate of lead. The vein likewise bears galena, 
copper pyrites, sparry iron ore, and barytes. Blende and iron pyrites appear 
occasionally. The lead ore produced *70 per cent of metal, and the- coppm: , 
ore 10 to 13 per cent. The returns of lead ore from Glendalough were 
for many years given with those of Luganure, and are included above, so 

that it is not possible now to separate them. 

Mr. Weaver gives a curious example illustrative of this i|ineral forma- 
tion. 'lie' ■ discover^ surface a mass of lead, ore nearly a ton fri 

the -ralac of tli«le«dcw^ were riot fetwoedbefows 1874. f 
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weight, and on blasting it he found fragments of mica Slate firmly imbedded 
in the veinstone (Fig. 88). 

Glenmalure . — ^The lead vein at Ballina- 
finchogue, which forms an acute angle with 
the valley, has been traced for a distance of 
about 400 fathoms, and it is confined to alter- 
nating beds of Granite and mica Slate. It 
is inclined for more than 40 fathoms from 
the surface to the southward, under an angle 
of 80“, but for the remaining depth the dip is 
northward at the same angle. The width 
varies from 2 to 3 fathoms, and is composed 
principally of quartz. The ore was origin- 
ally obtained on the south side of the vein, 
but it occurs on the north side, and also in 
the centre; and when these three strings 
coalesced, they formed considerable bodies 
of ore. Quartz and galena are the principal 
constituents, but the vein occasionally pro- 
duced blende, copper pyrites, iron pyrites, and barytes. The annual pro- 
duce of ore during a course of several years was, according to Mr. Weaver, 
300 to 400 tons, yielding on the average 68 per cent, of lead. Several 
other veins, but of comparatively small value, occur in this Granite range. 

The Clay-Slate district of Wicklow, which is in any way metalliferous, 
occupies but a small space. It is narrow, and does not extend in length more 
than 10 miles, ranging from Croghan Kinshela on the south, through the 
townlands of Knocknamohil and Ballymoneen, Ballymurtagh, Ballygahan 
and Kilcashel, Cronebane and Tigrony, Kilmacow and Connoree towards the 
west Aston range, on the north. 

The discovery of gold in the Ballinvalley stream, at Croghan Kinshela, has 
been already named. Mr. Weaver, who was appointed by the Government 
as commissioner, and who is consequently the best authority on the subject, 
stated that the gold “ occurred in massy lumps, and in smaller pieces down 
to the minutest grain. One piece weighed 22 ounces, another 18 ounces, 
a third 9 ounces, and a fourth 7 ounces. The gold was found, accompanied 
by other metallic substances, dispersed through a kind of stratum composed 
. of clay, sand, gravel, and fragments of rock covered by soil, which sometimes 
attained to a very consider<able depth, from 20 to 50 feet in the bed and bank 

of the different streams At Ballinvalley it was constantly found that 

the gold was attended by magnetic ironstone, sometimes in masses of half a 
hundredweight ; by magnetic iron sand, by cubical and dodecahedral iron 
pyrites ; and in small pieces and grains, by specular iron ore, brown and red 
ironstone, iron o(^re, fragmenis of tinstone crystals^ Volfram, grey ore of man- 
ganese, pieces of quartz and chlorite, and sometimes fragments of quartz 
crystals. I observed and collected also some specimens which show that the 
gold, magnetic ironstone, and wolfram were frequently intermingled with 
quartz, and I have also a few specimens which rachibit gold, not only incor- 
porated with iron ochre, but ramifying in slight threads through wolfrauu 
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Some of the gold occurred, though Very rarely, crystallised in octahedrons, 
and also in the elongated garnet dodecahedron.” , 

There is but little doubt that the numerous gold plates found, especially 
in the South of Ireland, were made from native Irish gold.* 

Mr. Weaver asks ; “ What then is the primary source of these substances, 
found detached in the beds and banks of the streams ? ” He answers his 
question : “ It is not improbable that they occur more or less scattered and 
disseminated through the rocks of the mountain, although it must be acknow- 
ledged that no discovery leading to this inference attended the researches of 

the Government We may conceive that the gold and other metallic 

substances had been detached from their native seat, and have been lodged 
in their present position, in company with other alluvial materials, at the 
time of the first formation of soil, and the retrocession of the ocean.” The 
total quantity of native gold collected by Government amounted to 944 
ounces 4 dwts. and 15 grains, of which 58 ounces 16 dwts. i grain were 
.sold as specimens s.t per ounce, amounting in value to £2^6 los. 8d. 
The aggregate value of the natitle and ingot jgold was ;^’3,675 7s. ii|d. 
The discoveiy of native gold was not confined to Croghan Kinshela. Trials 
were made at Croghan Moira, at Ballycreen, and at Fannanerin. Although 
indications of gold were found, no quantity sufficient to pay the expenses 
of the search was found. 

Cronebane . — In this mine, about 1750, some peculiar indurated oxide of 
iron was found in a metalliferous bod, in which was minutely disseminated 
native silver. Assay gave about 30 grains of gold in the ounce of silver. 
The auriferous silver was commonly sold for half a guinea the ounce. The 
rocks extending into Tigrony and Connorree have been perforated in various 
directions by the subterraneous works for considerably more than 1,000 
fathoms. The Clay-Slate and quartzose Clay-Slate contain subordinate beds, 
which are usually called soft ground. Five such beds of soft ground have 
been met with — one in Connorree, three in Cronebane, and one in Tigrony 
The bed in Connorree contains a lode 4 feet thick, consisting of a fine-grained 
intermixture of galena, antimony, and blende, with pyrites of copper, iron, 
and arsenic. A similar lode occurs in the more southern bed in Cronebane. 
The northern bed has yielded some thousand tons of black copper ore, 
which in the greater depth passes into yellow copper ore. * The third bed 
in Cronebane has proved the most valuable, the greater part of its Wid^h 
being filled with copper ore, chiefly black oxide. The bed of solid ore has 
varied from i to 3 fathoms in breadth ; the most productive parts of the bed 
have in several instances yielded from 10 to 15 tons of merchantable ore 
from the cubic fathom. 

In the twelve years ending 1799 the mines of Cronebane yielded 7,533 
tons of copper ore, which gave an average of per cent, for copper. A 
duty of 1 6s. 6d. British per ton existed up to this time on the importation of 
Irish ores into Britain. In the next twelve years ending i8n the produce 
was 19,342 tons of ore, yielding of copper 1,046 tons. In the year 1808 the 
or© rais^ was 2,576 ; after this, owing to the state of the copper trade, the ore 

* » N<stcs oii the varioai Discoveries of Gold Plates, chiefly in the South of Ireland.” By T. Croton 
Ctofcer, iEstj. (Frqniihc Collectanea Aiitiqua,”voi, hi. London: 1854.) ^ 
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raised at Cronebane did not exceed a fe^y hundred tons. Sulphur was 
extracted on the spot by roasting in kilns, and the waters flowing from the 
mines held much copper in solution. This was separated by throwing scrap 
iron into it. In Ballymurtagh extensive works were carried on, which is 
thus described by the Rev. William Henry, who gives a good account of the 
copper mines* in Wicklow, from which the following extracts are made ; — 

“The mine which was formerly wrought on, is that of Ballymurtagh, on 
the south bank of the river. It yielded vast profits to the undertakers ; but, 
on account of some difference between Mr. Whalley and the company, it has 
been disused for some years past. This is amply compensated by the far 
richer mines of Crone-Bawn (in Latin Corona-Alba, now Cronebane) on the 
north side of this river. 

“ Crone-Bawn is a hill of 2 miles in circumference, and, as near as I 
can guess, about 1,000 feet in height, swelling regularly in the form of a 
large inverted bowl. The bowels of this hill are, on all sides, full of rich 
mines, as appears by the shafts which have been sunk in different parts 
of it. But the principal works lie on the east side, about half-way up the 

hiU. Here I saw several shafts sunk from 50 to 70 fathoms deep 

In sinking these shafts the first mineral met with is an ironstone. Beneath 
this they arrive at a lead ore which seems mixed with clay, yet yields a 
large quantity of lead and some silver. Under this lies a rich rocky silver ore 
which sparkles brightly, and yields 75 ounces of silver out of a ton of ore, 

besides a great quantity of fine lead There are 500 men employed in 

these mines ; their pa;^ is 8d. a day. In order to cany off the water from the 
mines there are levelsSjcarried a great way under ground from the lowest 
part of the hill. Out of these levels issue largo streams of water strongly 
impregnated with ■ copper.” Dr. Henry then tells us, after describing the 

process of precipitation, “ one ton of iron in bars 
produces a ton and 19 J cwt. of this copper mud 
and rust. Each ton of this mud produces, when 
smelted, 1 6 cwt. of the finest copper, which sells 
at £ 10 the -ton more than the copper which is made 
of the ore.” 

The mines Tigrony and Lower Cronebane are 
on the eastern side of the Ovoca. The beds of 
decomposing and variously-coloured Slates, to- 
gether with the sulphur course and the copper 
lodes, are the continuation of the deposits of 
Ballygahan, disturbed by a fault to the extent of 
nearly 1,000 feet. During the large demand for 
sulphur in 1841 and 1842 upwards of 2,000 tons of this ore was raised 
per month. The annexed woodcut (Fig. 89) shows in the light band (2) the 
iron pyrites — the narrow ribs with transverse lines are “ strings ” of slightly 
cupreous iron pyrites. 

The copper lodes are very irregular, but more or less parallel to the 

* “A Letter from the Kev. William Henry, D.B., to the Ri^t HonoraUe the Cadogao, 
F.K.S., concerning the Copper Springs in the County of Wicklow, in Iretend.” {“ Philoaaphical Tlisi- 
actions,” vol. xlvii., for the yean 1751 and 1752-) 



Fig. 89. — ^Tigrony, Wicklow. 
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pyrites course ; they comhience almost immediately On its south wall^ add 
sometimes seven in number, besides occasional intermediate ribs, within a 
width of 20 fathoms, so that the ground is worked away in stopes of 14 oi: 
15 feet wide, for considerable distances {SmytK). 

In 1 846 the work was concentrated upon the copper lodes, but subsequently 
the p3rrites ores have been largely extracted and sold from the Tigrony sett. 


1872 . 

Copper Ore. 
Tons. ewts. 

Copper Precip. 

Tons. cwts. 

.27 0 . 

Pyrites. 
Tons. cwts. 
. 19,232 lO 

1873 • 

, ^ 

. 23 

0 . 

16.318 10 

1874 . 

. 21 4 . 

— 

. 9,486 0 

1875 . 

— 

. 29 

5 • 

. 6,588 0 

1876 . 

— 

• 59 

6 . 

• 4.937 0 

1877 . 

. 88 0 . 

. 70 

10 . 

. 1,997 7 

1878 . 
i 87 !> . 

. 63 0 . 

• 35 

3 • 

. 3.353 

— 

. 28 

0 . 

■ 3 . 19 t 0 

1880 . 

— 

. 18 

11 . 

■ 5.735 0 

1881 . 

. 20 0 . 

. . 22 

0 . 

0,790 0 

Ballymurtagh 

mine has a large metalliferous deposit which dips 


Slate at angles of 40“ to 60° south-east, and consists, at a short depth from 
the surface, of 1 2 feet in width of granular iron pyrites altogether free from 
gangue or veinstone. This deposit is not bounded by distinct walls, but 
has gradual interstratifications with the Clay-Slate. On the north, to the 
distance of 100 fathoms, and on the south, for 20 fathoms, parallel veins of 
copper ore have been met with. The iron pyrites has not been found in 
available quantities at a greater depth than 100 fathoms; it appears to 
become thinner at 80 fathoms from the surface, and then to unite with the 
copper lodes on the south, forming together, at t|p 56-fathom level, a 
“ bunch ’’ of copper ore 24 feet in width. This vein wS, in one spot, by the 
addition of numerous bands of greater or less thickness, increased to nearly 
60 ’feet.* 


The ore, which is the ordinary copper pyrites, is not gathered into a lode, 
but it is interlaminated so delicately, as to appear often in fine films, forming 
part of the adjoining rock. On the surface of the hill, about 120 fathoms to 
the north of the principal vein, a course of iron pyrites was found of remark- 
able size and solidity, averaging about 24 feet. 

The produce of Ballymurtagh mine has been as follows in the years 


named : — 


: — 

Copper Ores. 
Tons. 

Pyrites. 
'Ions. . 

Coppery Pyrites.t 
Tons. 

Copper Prccipis 
Tons. 

1844 . 

. 7.«30 • 

• 9.575 • 

— 

. — 

1849 . 

• 7.783 • 

• 9.58* • 

. 2f,86i . 

. 31,598 . 

. . 

. — . 

1856 . 

45 ot • 

. 4,432 . 

. r— 

1857 . 

soot • 

. 3,000 . 

• 5 

1858 . 

— 

. 35.253 . 

. 3.250 . 

— 

1859 . 

. . . 

• 37.952 • 

. 3,050 . . 

• — 

i860 . 

. . . 

. 40,500 . 

. ' . 4,000 . 

. — 

1865 . 

4 Sot . 

. 43,400 . 

. . 2,000 . 

— 

1870 . 

. . . 

. 19,149 . 

. 2,886 . 

. . - . 

. 13 

1875 • 

. . tsst^- 

, . 

• — • 

1880 . 


. 1,858 . 

. . — — . 

. — 

1881 . 

. . . 

• 945 • 

. — . 



* Tbit inform&tios is obtainecl from the excellent memoir On the Mines of Wicklow and Wexford,” 
by Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., in the ‘‘Rccoids of the School of Mines.” 

t Coppety pyrites contains from 35 to 40 per cent, of sulphur and tj; per cent, of copper. . Some 
.samptes orntm as 'mnch as jf per cent, of copper. Much of the Irish pyrites contaiQit traces, of gold,. 
wMim is sep#nted at ^ worki around Livetpoo). 

' ' X Ti^Me irere ^.^nsntitiea of copper ores sold at Swansea. 
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Mr. W. W. Smyth relates the following instance of a great fall of matter 
in this mine : — 

“In 1835 a great fall of the solid iron pyrites occurred from the roof 
of the 18-fathom level: a mass 30 fathoms long and 20 fathoms deep (at 
an average of 10 feet wide, weighing nearly 30,000 tons) broke away and 
crushed through all the levels to the bottom. The previous sounds of rending, 
and the smell of sulphur, diffused by the friction, warned most of the men to 
escape, and even the rats, which were living in great numbers underground, 
fled to the surface. Eighteen men, however, who took refuge in a freshly 
driven gallciy, were immured at a great depth from the surface, and 
after a couple of days passed in the most frightful anxiety, were extricated 
by an orifice accidentally loft, and found to extend through the heap of 
ruins,” 

In Ballygahan mine, also one of the Ovoca mines, the general characters 
of Ballymurtagh are repeated. 

Shallee, — At Shallee a curious series of north and south lodes occur. 
This point is 3 miles west of the calamine deposit, and upwards of loo of these 
small veins have been wrought, all of them open-cast, and none of them to a 
greater depth than 7 fathoms. In some cases they arc so close together that 
the “country” loft standing between them. has no greater thickness than 
3 feet. They occur mostly in divergent bunches, and are usually in the 
vicinity of the Shallee fault, but, strangely enough, do not seem to run 
into it, cross it, or be in any way connected with it. Their appearance 
is quite exceptional, but they cannot be said to belong to the stockwerk 
family. They are al#ays found to the south of the fault in the Devonian 
Sandstone. 

Silvermtnes. — The Shallee fault is traceable for several miles, but its throw 
is variable and not always easily estimated. Its valuable mineral contents are 
lead ore (argentiferous), copper ore (chiefly pyritous), blende, calamine, and 
sulphur. This arrangement of enumeration is the same as the progressive 
occurrence of the various ores, as the fault is followed eastwards on its stroke 
from Shallee to Silvermines. The blende mostly occurs scattered through the 
pyritous rock in inconsiderable quantities, while the occurrence of the cala- 
mine is still less frequent. The width of the mineral matter filling this faxdt 
varies from a few feet to several fathoms. At a little to the north of the fault, 
at Silvermines, a series of “ old men’s ” workings have at some previous time 
been carried on, and report states that a good deal of argentiferous galena 
was extracted. Be this as it may, the slags found in heaps at this spot attest 
to the carrying on of smelting operations. The mining works ^re scattered 
over an area of several acres, and the whole surface of the ground for that 
area is found covered with ochrey matter and stones of calamine, this mass 
being in some places a foot deep. It is worthy to note that a valuable 
mineral, so extremely widespread and apparent, Should have escaped obser- 
vation for so many years ; however, about the year 1859, samples were sent to 
Professor Apjohn, when the mineral was determined to be an earthy car- 
bonate of zinc, and explorations were at once instituted.^ The result of these 
have shown a most extensive bed of zinc ore, varying from to to 60 feet thick, 
and covering a known area of several acres. ItsSems to oc<|ur as an inter- 
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foliation between the true Limestone beds and the dolomite, while, it dips 
north with the strata at an angle of from 20“ to 30®. 

Glandore Mineral Channel^ County Cork .* — ^The original fissure was filled 
with conglomerate stuff made up of the country rocks. The second fissure,' 
which ran very regular, that is, more or less parallel to the walls of the first, 
was filled with iron ore. There were 
strong reasons for supposing that the 
iron ore was only the back, or gossati, 
of a copper ore. If such was the case, 
the fissure must have been first filled 
with copper ore, while the iron ores 
were the result of chemical changes. 

The third — a very irregular fissure — 
sometimes running with the iron ore, 
at other times across it, or leaving it 
altogether, and being in the conglo- 
merate, was filled as far as can be seen 
with manganese ore. This channel 
was of no great width, but others are 
much more considerable, such as 
those at Ovoca, County "Wicklow. 

In these wide channels of faulted rock 
a newer fissure may form, or two or 
more quite independent fissures, as 
shown in the diagrammatic plan, and 
section. Fig. go. 

North and south of the fault are 
the country rocks, which strike and 
dip independent of it. In the channel a 
is “ the man’s lode” supposed to fill a 
fissure second in age, while coincid- 
ing with the structure of what Mr. 

Kinahan calls his third system, which 
consists of copper ore lodes. 

Even mineral lodes may be made 

up of fissures within fissures, some of these being nearer than others, and ap« 
pear to have filled cracks which may probably have been produced by shrink- 
age. Mr. Kinahan mentions another class of faults, consisting of masses of the 
native rocka^uptured and displaced, but not entirely broken up. In places 
in County Wexford, in faults of this class, there will be found unbroken por- 
tions of ^ds of Limestone, and other rocks, running continuous for many 
yards, some being of such length that they may easily be supposed to 
belong to undisturbed strata; but that they are in wide faults is proved 

their rufining transverse to the strike of the rocks at both sides of the 
fault. 

In the preceding pages several examples of the characteristic features of 

. " Notes „OR Fault'Rock.” By G. Henry Ktnaban, M.R.I.A. (V Transactions of the Manchester 

Gtolosictf Society, xvU. 1883-83.) 



Section) 

Fig. 90. — a, first fissure-channel of Fault Rock ; 
main lode, second fissure ; c, yellow copper ore 
lodes, third fissure; rf, Country Rock; tf, fcl- 
stone in Country Rock ; /, fault in Country 
Rock that does not effect toe channel of Fault 
Rock. 
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lodes, or veins, have been given. There are still some conditions in conneq- 
cion with the filling of lodes, and the dissemination of minerals, which appear ^ 
to require additional notice. 

Parts of many lodes consist of a succession of plates of mineral sub- 
stances, varying much in their continuity, and to a certain extent parallel 
to the sides of the fissures, between the walls of which they are included. 
These vertical plates, which vary from a few lines to many inches in 
thickness, are known to the miners in Gwennap, and in other parts of 
Cornwall, as cof/tbsy and a lode is said to be a coniby lode^ when composed of 
such vertical plates. 

Sir Henry de la Beche has paid considerable attention to lodes of this 
character, and he makes some most pertinent remarks on the formations of 
the combs. He especially refers to a drawing of a lode in Wheal Catherine 
(Fig. 91) mine on Cam Brea, near Redruth : All the combs, or plates," he 
says,“ have the points turned inwards, and all are readily separable from each 

other by a moderate blow along the surfaces 
— I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, are ochreous indurated 
clayey substances which separate the combs 
a b c d e f from each other. From all we 
know respecting the filling of cracks by cry- 
stalline substances, deposited from solutions 
in them, we should conclude that the breadth 
of each comb constituted the whole width of 
the fissure, at the time of the substances of 
which the comb is composed were crystallised 
upon both walls of the fissure as bases, so that 
the crystallization gradually met in the centre. 
If this be correct, we should have six con- 
secutive openings of the fissure for the contents 
of the lode here represented, so that i and 6 
constituted the walls of the lode, or the sides of the fissure, when the combs 
above noticed were all formed." 

This is an ingenious way of accounting for a remarkable example of this 
comby structure. The principal difficulty is to explain the enormous foi'ce 
required to open such a rock fissure. We know that the crystalline force 
exerts an immense mechanical pressure, but it is doubtful if the force is equal 
to the movement of a solid rock in its natural bed, surrounded on every side 
with the most coherent masses. It must be confessed that it not easy to 
suggest any other method. We may, indeed, suppose that first 

formed upon the walls — the sides — of the fissure, and that tw cavity was 
filled with clayey matter, upon which the second layer of crystals began 
to form and gradually dovetailed into the first layer. The clay wall would 
afterwards be removed by the action of water ’which would increase in 
I)Ower, as the progressing crystallization rendered the passage narrower and 
narrower. 

Sir Henry de la Beche gives a second example from a lode in Wheal 
Julia, near Binner DovmSj Crowan. “ In this (Fig- gz), he says, ** we per- 
ceive more irregularity than in the preceding figure^ and initho comb e wo 
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Fig. 91. — A Comby Lode. 
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see that crystals of sulphide of zioc, intermingled wifh bi-sulplude of coppe^v 
urere formed on each side before the quartz was deposited, and such in: 
crystallization is the centre of the comb. The vug or cavity at g showh; 
that the crystallization had not filled up the space in that direction, and the 
group of pointed crystals in it exhibits the general appearance of those parts 
of the fissure where the crystallization had not met from the sides, and by 
interlocking filled up the cavity." 

The plates thus formed are actually separated from each other by a thin 
deposit of clay. After the deposition of the metallic ore there appears to 
have i^been a period of repose, during which the earthy matters have Isub- 
sided from the water flowing slowly through the fissure. It then, however, 
frequently happens that a different ore is 
deposited from that which first fixed itself 
against the walls of the lode. Perhaps the 
first deposit may have been iron pyrite.s, then 
a thin sheet of clayey matter. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the succeeding plate is 
of copper ore. This goes on for some time, 
and on both sides of the lode, and then again, 
owing to some change, which is due to con- 
ditions we are unable to trace, another period 
of repose, or at all events a change of con- 
dition, takes place, and sulphide of zinc 
(blende) is deposited, or sometimes some 
earthy minerals take the place of the metal- 
liferous ones. ITiis goes on slowly, each side 



of the lode usually exhibiting the same forma- 
tion, until the middle of the lode is reached. 
It then becomes evident that a current of 
water has continued its steady flow, and when 
the lode is opened, streams of very clear water 
usually flow out, and clayey matter, with fre- 
quently crystals of quartz, is found surround- 
• ing the vacant spaces. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the 
“mass of indurated argillaceous matter" r, 
appears to furnish a base, upon which a crop 


Fig. 92. 

a Bisulphuret of copper and sul- 
phide of zinc. 

Comb of quartz. 

c. of indurated argillaceous 
matter, 

d. Comb of quartz. 

e. Large comb of quartz, yrith 

blende and yellow copper ore, 
f f on boUi sides. 

g. yug^ or cavity in another comb 

of quartz. 

h. More solid comb of quart^, 

of crystals might form and 


produce the retjuired comby structure. 

‘‘A clos^jjtoection of the quartz crystals forming combs, byinterlocking 
towards thf^fUntral parts, often shows the gradual increase the crystals 
havfe received in the direction of the axes of the prisms, and sometimes small 


sprigs of eppper ore or blende may be seen entangled among them, in lines, 
corresponding with surfaces which existed during the formation of the comb, 
as W'idle tl^ie crystallization of the quartz was eifected, the silicious solution 
sbmetwes contained the elements of bi-sulphido of copper, and was fre- 
quently without them, or, if it always contained them, that conditions were 
often uhfeyout^ble for their deposition on the sides of the cayityiholding the 
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Fig. Q3 is another example of a comby lode from Cam Marth. In thia 
drawing* the ** combs ** are slightly exaggerated— although in position, &c., 
strictly true— for the purpose of showing more prominently the peculiar 
characteristics of this description of lode. The several layers are distinctly 
marked. The student may, therefore, readily note the order in which each 
layer was produced. In this example it would appear as if the mass of copper 
ore marked E had been an opening which had been filled in, at a later period 
than any of the other bands. There is a certain inequality in the number of 
layers on either side, counting from the walls of the lode, which will scarcely 
agrefe with the explanation given by De la Beche. 

The layers composing a metalliferous lode are sometimes composed of 



Fig. 93. — Comby Lode from Cain Marth. 


A A. Walls of lode. Granite, 
fi B. Clay partings, 
c. Quartz and purple floor. 

D. Quartz with yellow copper ore. 

H. Quartz— dark shade copper ore. 
r. Quartz and purple fluor. 

G. Quartz. 

H H. Quartz, with a little copper ore. 

K K. “ Vugs'* — cavities. 

Black spots and patches are copper 
ore. 



Fig. 94. — Crystallised Mineral 
Lode, 


a a, on each side of the lodCy is a 
band of iron pyrites. 
b h represents plates of quartz, upon 
the iron pyrites. 

c c are copper pyrites — the yellow 
sulphide of copper and iron. 
d d are bands of quartz and fluor-sjjar. 
e e are bands of quartz, containing 
veins of copper ore. 
ff are crystalline layers of quartz, 
with strings ol copper ore. 


different substances, as in the other woodcut (Fig. 94). Unless the crystal- 
lization in the lode' shows that the resulting solid ore has been formed 
by additions from the sides inwards, we know not what explanation can be 
given of the, conditions. We cannot be certain that all suj^ lodes have 
been produced by successive openings. Without doubt difficulty 

surrounds this question, which can only be solved by a most Careful exami- 
nation of a considerable number of an^ogous phenomena in lodes, formed 
in rocks of varied character, and passing through dissimilar strata. The 
uniformity of this crystalline lode is remarkable. 

Werner notices a specimen from Segen-Gottes at Gersdorf, in which, 
reckoning from the middle — composed of two kinds of calcareous spar — 
thirteen layers of different minerals are arranged in , the same order on eaclx 
side of the vein. In the southern vein, the two hed$ :iv)uch arenextUifi amflE 
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nzuoR-^spARs or pmpysjsiRE. 

are quartz ; next to this on each side is sulphide of zinc, mixed with iron 
pyrites. This is followed by sulphide of lead, carbonate of iron, another 
layer of galena, then carbonate of iron, again galena, carbonate of silver, red 
silver ore and sulphide of silver. The most recent portion, or the central 
part, being calcareous spar. 

M. Fournet* gives the following example of a lode varying with the 
changes in the adjoining rock : The Winzel lode, at Furstenberg, runs nearly 
vertical from north to south across many beds of gneiss, about 6o feet thick, 
dipping east. Each of these beds forms a distinct variety of rock. The 
first is very micaceous ; the second passes into argillaceous Slate ; the third 
is homblendic; and, in the fourth, scarcely any mica can be detected. 
This lode is heaved in depth to the westward by several cross courses, and 
it was between two of these cross courses, distant from each other about 
40 fathoms, that it exhibited those riches for which it was celebrated. In 
the first bed of gneiss, the lode merely formed a nearly imperceptible string 
of clay; in the second it suddenly acquired a thickness of from 12 to 18 
inches, and was composed of sulphate of barytes, antimonial silver, red 
silver, and argentiferous grey copper ore. The antimonial silver was always 
found in large masses. In the third bed, the thickness of the lode was 
preserved, and the sulphate of barytes continued in it, but the silver ores 
disappeared, and a little sulphide of lead was the only ore found. In the 
fourth bed the silver ores became as abundant as in the second; but they 
gradually disappeared in depths and were replaced by selenite, a little 
sulphide of lead, and some traces of native sulphur. We have nothing 
in this country which presents such striking changes as those described 
by Fournet ; but we have many examples of a similar description. 

Fluor-spars, or crystallised fluates of lime, are found in great beauty 
and variety in the mines of Derbyshire. The most noted mines for this 
interesting mineral are : — 

Asliover . . Fallhill and Westedge mines. 

Bonsai . . Ball-eye mine. 

Bradwell . Picture End, Smalldale Lead and Tanner's Venture. 

Castleton . Cliif-side, Miller's Pipe, Odcsi, Old Tor, and Water-hull. 

Crich . Crich-clilT. 

Cromford . Ash-cross and Gang. 

Matlock . . Dimple, Knowle’s, and Seven Rakes. 

Overton . . Gregory. 

Hohton . Birchwood Park 

Wirksworth . North Cliff, Orchard, Ratchwood, &c. 

At several of the fashionable places in Derbyshire fluor-spar ornaments 
are manufac^ed on a large scale, especially from the purple variety. There 
is also a cowPfeption of the yellow and inferior kinds of this spar, derived 
principally from the Crich mines, as a flux for melting lead and copper ores. 

The annexed woodcut, of a Fluor-spar lode, is instructive. Fluoric acid is 
one of the so-called elemeijtary bodies. In many respects it resembles chlo- 
rine. Indeed it forms one of a group which appears to have much in common, 
including bromine and iodine. Fluoric acid — the combination of hydrogen 
with fluorine— unites with lime with much avidity, forming a fluate of that 

♦ Foum,etj ««.£tudcii sur lea D€p6ts Mitallif&res.” (P'Aubuiason's “ Traiie de G-^oghosie,'* 2nd bonk^ 
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earth. It also readily unites with silica, a? may Ite proved by the way in 
which it etches glass. There is no doubt that fluorine plays some very 
important part in the chemistry of nature. An interesting field of inquiry 
lies almost untouched for the investigation of the chemist. In studying the 
phenomena of mineral lodes, we constantly discover evidences of the action 
of hydrofluoric acid ; but we have not yet isolated fluorine, or determined the 



Fig- 95- 


I. Limestone. 22. Blue fluor-spaf. 3. Mixture of clay, yellow fluor-spar, and sulphate of 
barytes, with nodules of “Blue John.’* 

variety of combinations with earths and metals into which this important 
element enters. 

“ Blue John ” is a name given to a dark purple concretionary variety of 
fluor-spar (fluate of lime). Fig. 95 is a section of a part of one of the veins 
containing this beautiful mineral. They are generally irregular flattened 
pipes, running almost horizontal, then bending sharply up or down across 
the bedding. At the point where this drawing was taken the lode was 
nearly flat. Its upper and under surface was lined with coatings of blue 
fluor-spar, and the space between these was filled in by a mixture of 
reddish-brown clay with yellow fluor-spar and nodular sulphate of baryta. 
In this were scattered, here and there,- concretions of the Blue John arranged 
’ in concentric layers of different tints and in radiated masses. ,Nodules of 
.Blue John are also found in the solid Limestone around the lodes. 

•An interesting variety of fluor-spars are found in Allendale, in Weardale, 
and in Alston Moor. Crystals of considerable difference of form are pro- 
duced in the different lead mines ; cubical crystals, with the edges sometimes 
’bevelled, oetohedral, polygonal, and very irregular. The colours are very 
numerous : red, green, blue, yellow, purple, violet, colourles^|pd all gra- 
dations, from very pale to almost black ; often of a drab sui^Kb, composed 
of different minute crystals, and not unfrequently speckled with marcasite, 
very commonly found mixed with lead ore, spar, &c., sometimes studded 
with brilliant quartz crystals and with finely crystallised • galena. The 
fluorescence of this spar, ^nd similar optical phenomena, seen in other ' 
substances, have been most carefully investigated, and fully described by’’ 
Professor Stokes, in the “ Transactions of the Royal Society.” 

In connection with pxe Derbyshire lead lodes, and their relation, to the 
. Limestone and the Toadsfyme^ several important; p^ettiev^ara relative to the lodes 
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on Crich Hill have bsen furnished by Mr. E. M. Wass, of the Lea, Lead 
Works, Matlock. 

“ In the ‘ Pearson’s Ve^iture,' situated on the west side of Crich Hill, the 
Loadstone was reached at a depth of about So fathoms ; its thickness was 
1 1 fathoms. This was a most productive mine, both above and below the 
Loadstone, but at a depth of 115 fathoms the vein became contracted and 
poor, and this ground being heavily watered was abandoned. 

“ The * Bacchus pipe ’ is also on the west side of the hill ; there the Load- 
stone was found after sinking 75 fathoms, and its thickness ascertained to be 
20 fathoms. 

“ At the ‘ Glory mine,' north of Crich Stand, a much wrought and in past 
years veiy remunerative mine, the Loadstone was discovered 30 fathoms from 
the surface, and found to be fathoms thick. The lowest workings at this 
mine were 135 fathoms from day; the veins, however, diminished so 
materially in strength and productiveness the lower they were followed as to 
discourage trial requiring pumping machinery. 

“ The ‘ Old End mine,’ on the eastern slope of»the hill and north of Crich 
Stand, has been explored to a greater depth than any of its neighbours. Tlie 
Loadstone there was arrived at in 50 fathoms ; the deepest workings went 
down about 152 fathoms.” 

In these mines all the lead lodes became poorer the lower they were 
followed ; and a glance at the map of the Geological Survey will show that 
lodes are more numerous in the upper than in the lower beds of the Lime- 
stone. Mr. Wass says: “My own experience certainly confirms what has 
been frequently advafleed, namely, that as a rule our veins are stronger and 
more productive in the upper than in the lower parts of the Limestone.” We 
are not in possession of facts enough to justify us in making any sweeping 
generalization on this subject, but all we do know seems to point to a falling 
off of the contents of the lodes as soorfas the lower Limestones are entered. 

Barytes Mtnes. — Barytes enters largely into the component parts of the 
lead lodes of Derbyshire. This earth is known as the crystallised sulphate of 
barytes, as Terra Ponderosa, as heavy spar, as cauk, or tush (Dr. Woodward, 
in his “ Method of Fossils,” terms this mineral croyl stone). Barytes occurs 
also in considerable quantities in Shropshire. In 1881, Snaibeach produced 
559 tons: Weston, 523 tons; and Wotherton, 2,195 tons. In Northumber- 
land, in the same year, Fallowfield produced 2,906 tons, and Settlingstones,- 
2,512 tons. Raygill, in Yorkshire, produced 2,017 tons. Derbyshire, from 
. 44 lead mines, gave 5,140 tons, Ireland, from Duneen Bay, gave 3,786 tons. 
,.Xbe total p^i^uction of Barytes— sulphate and carbonate— in the United 
*j|^dom in j88i, being 21,313 tons, of the value of;^23,894, 

, / The following remarks on the formation of barytes in the Dufton mines 
ire. by Mr. William Wallace, who was for a considerable time the manager 
of them : “ The sulphate of barytes is the principal mineral found in Dufton- 
Eell mine. It is deposited chiefly in flats in the Limestone strata, mixed 
with lead ore. The range of this mineral, in depth from the surface, is, 
however, very limited j the most extensive deposits in the flats„, exists near 
the surfaces and are chiefly restricted to the Tynebottom apdf Jew Lime- 
' Sfi&ues.; The ||d^tity of barytes deposited in the Tynebottom Limestone, 
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from its line of outcropping to the cross vein, is very large. The Lime- 
stone hasl>een removed to a width of 180 feet or more, and the space idled 
with this mineral and lead ore. The process of , either removing and Sub- 
stituting Limestone and barytes was probably very slowly effected. If the 
former was the case, both processes must have been going on at the same 
time, as no large spaces could have remained unfilled with barytes, after the 
Limestone was removed ; for the bed of soft shale which rests upon it 
would have fallen into them. The space originally filled with Limestone 
has, however, in some places, contracted a little ; for the shale had given 
way, forming horizontal cracks or openings, seldom more in width than the 
thickness of a penny-piece. These openings are all filled with lead ore. 
What is also remarkable is that the smallest particle of barytes mixed with 
the thin sheets of lead ore toiild not be detected — ^it was simply pure lead 
ore seamed into pure unchanged shale. This occurred on the south side of 
Hard Ark vein, where not less than 54 feet in width of Limestone from the 
vein has been removed, and all the space, except the small contraction 
occasioned by the formation of the spaces, in the bed of shale, filled with 
barytes and lead ore. An instance of shale having fallen into the open 
space during the formation of flats came under observation in the Tyne- 
bottom mines in Alston Moor. In these mines the plate or shale partakes 
more of the character of hard rock than it usually does, and is of a peculiarly 
mottled grey colour. At one place it was found in irregular masses filling 
up the space which had been occupied by Limestone, and all the interstices 
between the broken lumps were filled with carbonate of lime and lead ore.” 

The extent of barytes in the Tynebottom Limestone is greater than that 
of lead ore. At the extreme east end of the mine the quantity of barytes 
deposited in the Tynebottom Limestone, in connection with Hard Ark 
and Dobson’s veins, though large, yet only forms a small proportion of the 
quantity deposited in connection with Barrow’s vein near the outcrop. A 
similar fact is connected with the deposit of barytes in the Jew Limestone. 
It is also only in connection with the richest deposits of lead that the most 
transparent crystals of baiytes are formed. Farther east, and towards the 
limits of the lead ore deposits, the crystals of barytes are perfect in form but 
invariably opaque. 

Westgarth Forster says he “ has seen cauk spar of a dead white, but com- 
monly it is of a yellowish or a reddish white, or of a flesh-colour, sometimes 
• crystallised and transparent as at Dufton-Fell in the county of Westmoreland.” 

In the Limestones below the Jew, and near the surface, only very small 
quantities of lead and barytes have been deposited. In the Smiddy Lime- 
stone, Barrow’s vein contains no" barytes and very little lead ore. The vein 
is filled with ferruginous rubbish. Directly below the vast deposit of barytes 
and lead in the T)mebottom, Barrow’s vein, contained no barytes or lead. 
The Limestone on each side of the vein was parbdnised or crystallised into a 
substance almost as hard as adamant. The making of an ordinary rise, in 
a portion of the ground, cost ;^45 per fathom. No sparry substance was 
found in the vein. The deposit of barytes and lead in the Melinerby Scar 
Limestone is limited to a small portion of Barrow's vein near the surface 
|ind close on the east side of the Pennine Fault. Ifhrough the whole , 
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of this ground no flats are formted, not* are any lead or barytes found in the 
vein, which after the barytes disappears is simply filled with clay and 
rubbish. 

There is a vein in Welhope^ in the gounty of Northumberland, containing 
the common cauk spar, or sulphate of barytes, in the upper beds, which 
changed its matrix -in the Great Limestone, and contained aerated or car-- 
bonated barytes. It lies mostly in cavities, or shakes of the vein, in round 
balls, and when broke, ut is striated as diverging from the centre ( Westgarfh 
Forster). ' . 

In Robinson’s Limestone, which may be considered as the upper part of 
the Melmorby Scar, and also in the Smiddy Limestone, Dobson's veins 
could not be identified. They existed simply as very small cracks or fissures 
in the rocks which had sustained no chemical change, though only a very 
short distance farther east the space which the Jew Limestone lead occupied 
between the two veins was entirely filled with barytes and lead ore. 

The Hard Ark vein ceases to exist on the east side of the outcropping of the 
Tynebottom Limestone. White Ralce and Barrow's veins are the only veins 
of any magnitude which extend to the Pennine Fault. Extensive flats have 
not been formed in the Limestone sides of \Vhite Rake vein. The lead ore 
and barytes, of which latter substance the vein contains a great deal, is, 
however, only small, when compared with the deposits of this substance in 
flats on the sides of Barrow's vein. The old works in White Rake vein are 
in a great measure closed ; in consequence I have had few opportunities of 
making personal observations. 

General Resumd of the SuhjccL--'Mx. John Taylor— to whom mining is 
under a great debt for the introduction of a superior system of working 
mines, and for numerous improvements in the machinery employed — in a 
Report on Mineral Veins * remarks : Kirwan supports the doctrine that 
some veins were originally open, as appears from the rounded stones and 
petrifactions found in them. Thus in the Granitic mountain of Pangel, in 
Silesia, there is a vein filled with globular basalt. So also in veins of Wacken, 
in Joachimstahl, in Bohemia, trees and branches have been found. But he 
deems it improbable that all veins were originally open to day, and filled 
from above. He inclines to the theory of veins being filled by the perco- 
lation of solutions of the metals and earths." 

Mr. J. Taylor, in concluding his report, carefully summarises all th^ 
hypotheses which have been from time to time promulgated. His remarks 
are much to the purpose : 

The greatest controversy relates as to the mode in which veins have 
filled. Werner, and the mining authors on whom he relies, drew their infer- 
ences as to deposits from metalliferous veins. Hutton, Playfair, and others 
regarded chiefly those of a trapean character. Tliat certain veins have be^ 
Allied by injection from Below, and with matter in igneous fusion, seems to 
'be rendered certain by evidence, which is clearer than most we pb$sess/on 
such subject^, and must be admitted at once. Thus i;^en we see e* Irap dyke 

. • the State of Knowledge respecting Mineral Veins.’* By John F*K.S., Trea- 

of 4ie'BHtUh Association fot the Advancement of Science. (** Transactions of the Bhti^ A^socia- 
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traversing a bed of coal, and charring the combustible matter, and affecting^ 
the rock itself with visible effects of great heat, we must admit the cause 
assigned. In answer to this the question is asked, why, for instance, if the 
ores were forced from below, did the-power which injected them just limit 
itself to raising them within a short distance of the surface, for where shall 
we find an instance of their being protruded above it ? The quartz reefs, 
which may be quoted as examples of mineral veins — for essentially they are 
such — are examples of the very protrusion which is supposed not to exist. If 
the matter enriching our lodes had been derived from below we should expect, 
by a nearer approach to the centre of the earth, to find metallic riches more 
abundant. The hypothesis of filling up veins — fissures — by precipitation, is 
supposed to be defective in not being able to show what menstruum could 
render such substances soluble in water. This inquiry has been already 
answered by the facts that the waters of the ocean and mineral springs do 
hold most of the matters found in mineral lodes in solution.” 

It has been urged that the supposition is absurd, that water cannot arrange 
its deposits in places highly inclined. We do know that silica is soluble in 
water, and that crystals of that mineral do arrange themselves on the sides of 
vessels in planes highly inclined. Stalactites of chalcedony are by no means 
uncommon. In the cliffs at Pcrranporth is a vein of chalcedonic quartz, at 
least a yard wide, which is made up of vertical bands. Again, we have 
examples, as have been already shown, of quartz veins, with iron pyrites 
and copper ore in veins which are very slightly removed from the vertical. 

Those who object to the idea that veins may be filled by matter in a state 
of igneous fusion, as well as those who find great difficulty in supposing that 
water was an active agent in the formation of lodes, are driven to adopt the 
view that metallic vapours, and exhalations from vast depths, have been con- 
densed on the sides of cracks, and this view is borne out to a considerable 
extent by the vents through which, ii) California, the hot waters, steam, and 
vapours escape. The hypothesis of filling up by sublimation would seem to 
require that the deepestr portions of the veins should be the rich?:st. Shallow 
as mine workings have been, there is every appearance of their having gone 
below the richest deposits of the metals. “ It is impossible," says Mr. 
Taylor, “to say that greater deposits may not exist still lower down; and 
though veins have not been traced to their termination, they have in many 
^instances been pursued until the indications of metallic produce have become 
faint and hopeless.” 

The relation which tho contents of a vein bears to the nature of the rock 
has been already dwelt on, but the following general statement by Mr. J. 
Taylor cannot fail of being acceptable : “ In the older rocks, we see the 
same vein intersecting Granite and Slate ; it is itself continuous, and there is 
no doubt of its identity, and yet the contents of the part enclosed by the one 
rock shall differ very much from that which is found in the other. In Corn- 
wall a vein that has b^en productive of copper ore in the Clay-Slate, passing 
into the Granite, becomes richer, or what is more remarkable, furpishes ores 
of the same metal differently mineralised. Veins in some cases cut through 
the Elvan courses, as well as the Clay-Slate enclosing these po^hyries ; the 
ores are rich and abundant in the latter, in other ihs^beS thi^lail ^together. 
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.Less striking differences in the structure of the rock affect the contents of 
the veins* The miners often rely upon a chang;e of ground as an assurance of 
improved conditions in the lode itself. In the lead mines of the northern * 
‘ counties this is remarkably shown. Indications of this have already been 
noticed, but a statement made by Westgarth Forster may with advantage be 
repeated ; The lead-producing rocks occupy a thickness of about 280 yards. 
Nine of these beds are of Limestone and eighteen are of silicious Sandstone, 
locally termed Gritstone, and the remainder are black shale ^ plate* with 
thin beds of coal. The fissures forming the lead veins are common to all, but 
lead ore is only found in particular beds. Where the lode passes through the 
black shale little or no lead ore is found. In the Sandstone the veins are more 
productive, but it is only in one of the beds of Limestone that lead ore is found 
in large quantities," Mr. John Taylor concludes a report by stating : *^That 
metallic ores are found to repose in rocks which seem congenial to them, 
and that their combinations are modified by changes in the rocks, will not, 

I think, be disputed by practical miners, or by those who have most narrowly 
searched into the hidden recesses of the Earth."*^ 

Quartz occurs in nearly all mineral veins ; it may be distinguished from 
calcareous spar by its crystallization. Several species of this kind of spar are 
found, sometimes cubical, and often tabulated. Much shoots into prismatic 
crystals, so pure and pellucid as to resemble the diamond, differing from that 
gem, however, by its hardness, and its less refrangibility. Quartz is often 
found in Elvan course.^ in Cornwall in double-pointed crystals, indeed they 
may be regarded as a characteristic of these porphyritic dykes. These crystals 
are found abundantly in the neighbourhood of Wheal Coates in St. Agnes, 
and also in the Elvan, on Roborough Down, near Tavistock. Mr. Prideauxf 
described their occurrence in a bed of porphyry ; Running from nearly 
opposite Hoo Meavy to Bickham is a bed of singular porphyry, with no 
defined dip, boulders of which arc strewed about the Down so extensively, as 
to have acquired the name of Robor6ugh Down stone. It is almost white 
on fresh fracture, becoming broAvn by the weather, and is full of small cavities* 


* To illustrate the comparative bearing of the different beds in the manor of Alston, Mr. Thomas 
Dickenson, Moor-Master for Greenwich Hospital, got out for Mr. John Taylor an exact account of the 


Limestone Beds . 


Gritstone Beds 


[ Gieat Limestone . 

. 20,827 

Little Limestone 

287 

Four-fathom Limestone 

91 

Scar Limestone 

90 

^ Tyne-bottom Limestone, 

393 

Higher Slate sill 

107 

Lower Slate sill 

280 

Firestone 

2O2 

Fattinson's sill 

259 

High coal sill 

327 

Low coal sill 

'54 

Tuft 

306 

Quarry hazel . 

Nattrass gole hazel 

44 

21 

Six-fathom hazel 

576 

Slaty hazel . 

18 

Hazel under Scar Lime;»ioiie 

2 


\ Whole produce of the manor 

t ^ the ftymouth Institution,” vol, i. p. 30. 


21,683 bings. 


2,365 blnigs. 


241053 
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, ♦ . . It is thinly disseminated with minute crystals of translucent qtiartz, and 
the cavities which appear to be cubical when regularly fprmed, contain in 
* some instances remains of the matter with which they were irregularly filled. 
Quartz is very generally found lining the hollow spaces {^ghs) in lodes. 
Sometimes the lodes consist entirely of quartz, forming the lodes, or in 
layers of white crystalline quartz, abounding in cavities, often lined in the 
most beautiful manner with crystals of silica, and frequently enclosing 
broken fragments of the Slate rock. These pieces of Slate are generally 
sharply defined, and are commonly very uniform in their positions, 
frequently showing, however, a flinty character. There is a striking 
difference between the nature of the crystalline quartz, in the vicinity of 
fossiliferous rocks, and that which occurs near Granite. In the former the 
vughs are very numerous, and usually small, and the quartz crystals with 
which they are erferusted are vdry small and of a snowy whiteness. In the 
latter the cavities are less frequent, of a different size, and have often a high 
degree of transparency.” 

These vughs are often of great size. In Dolcoath mine, one was broken 
into which was from 1 8 to 20 fathoms in length, 3 fathoms high, and from 
4 to 9 feet wide. This occurred in the main lode, and was, indeed, a series 
of small caverns opening one into the other. It was filled with vesicular 
carbonate of iron with quartz crystals.* 

■ Between the 1 10 and 1 20 fathom level in the Consolidated mines, Gwennap, 
a very extensive “vugh” was discovered in 1835. It was nearly 40 fathoms 
in length and from i‘ to 2 fathoms high. The direction was nearly horizontal, 
the lode both above and below producing good ore.t 

Many of the cross veins [cross courses) are mainly made up of quartzose 
varieties of the contiguous lodes, but they differ from the lodes in being 
seldom metalliferous, and in the crystalline character of the quartz. The 
jointed structure is another characteristic of the cross veins, but this is confined 
to their quartzose portions alone. They also exhibit an irregular crystalline 
arrangement of the quartz, the axes of the crystals being disposed across the vehi. 
Mr. W. J. Henwood remarks : “ This crystallization seldom or never presents 
a symmetrical form, but the whole consists of a congeries of small crystallised 
masses bounded by faces, which are disposed at right angles to the direction 
of the vein ; they intersect in almost every imaginable manner." 

Westgarth Forster ^ays : “ Most of the mineral spars are frequently found 
ghot into prismatic, cubic, hexagonal, or other figures. These figured crystals 
are generally transparent and very beautiful. It is a great curiosity to behold 
the inside of some of the large cavities in which they are formed. Those 
caverns, lined with crystals, are frequently met with in hard mineral veins, 
and they are generally called by the miners shakes, lochs, or loch-holes.” In 
continuation Mr. W. Forster says: “The magnitude of those caverns is 
generally in some proportion to the capacity of the veins in which they are 
found, and the insides of them, frequently exhibit all the variety, beauty, and 
splendour of the most curious grotto work. 

“ There is, commonly, a hard, concreted, stony ems^ called druse die riders 

* Mr. Rule, V Contwa]] Geological TrBDS4Cfioa«,^* vbl. >5. 
t Mr. Burr, The Mining Rtvim, P ' 
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by the Alston Moor and Allendale miners, adhering to the inside of the 
cavity, out of which, as out of a rc^k, an innumerable multitude of short 
prismatical crystals are shot, which sparkle like a thousand diamonds with 
1 ^e candle, or when brought to the sun. Between these clusters of ntotok 
diamonds, and sticking to them promiscuously, there are often lead ore, 
black jack, pyrites or sulphur, and spar, shot also into prismatic, cubic, oi 
other figures, which grow one upon another, and are, as it were, piles upon 
one another. The whole inside of the cavern is sometimes most magnificent!]/ 
adorned with the most wildly grotesque figures, which grow upon and branch 
out of one another in a manner not to be described, and with all the gay and 
splendid colours of polished gold, of the rainbow, and of the peacock's tailj 
and all these blended together, and the masses reflecting all the beauty oi 
such an assemblage of gaudy colours. But it may be remarked that these 
caverns are never so magnificent and glorious as when there is less or more 
of yellow copper ore, or of pyrites, or black jack, in them, as these ores are 
found to produce in hard veins the most beautiful colours in the world. Many 
eminent instances, in proof of this assertion, ^re to be seen in the lead 
mines at Alle7iheads and Coal-Clcaghy in Northumberland, and Nenthiad^ in 


Cumberland. 

Quartz does not rise in blocks (in this country) or large regular masses 
.... it being full of cracks so as to break into small irregular masses, with 
various sharp angles, and it is so hard as to waste the tools more than any 
other stone. Where quartz and quartzy spar prevail, the veins are hard to 
work, and it is no easy matter to separate the ore from the quartz in dressing, 
being so hard that it requires much labour to break the quartz with ore small 
enough ; and it is also so heavy that it does not easily separate.” * 

The Van mine,t which has been one of the most productive lead mines in 
the British Isles, lies about 2^ miles north-north-west of Llanidloes, in Mont- 
gomeryshire. The lode is well described by Dr. C. Le Neve Poster, who 
loses no opportunity — aiforded by his position as Inspector of Metalliferous 
j^ines — of^inquiring into the various phenomena which are constantly brought 
under his notice. 

This vein is said to have been traced along the strike for a distance of 
9 miles, but this is doubtful. The lode at the Van mine runs in a direction 
of about east 26° north (true), and dips south on an average about 74°, though 
sometimes the dip is not more than 67®. Ihe width of the lode is generally 
several fathoms, and the portion producing ore is 48 feet wide. The filling of 
the fissure may be regarded as composed of three distinct parts on the south 
side, the fiiican^ or soft lode^ which is a mass of clay and broken-up Slate,^ 
varying from 1 2 to 24 feet in width. It appears evident that this great fissure 
or gash was for a considerable period the channel of a deep torrent, and that 
during this flow the Slate rock was softened, broken down, and for some, depth 
converted into clay. Thife is proved from the fact mentioned by Dr. Le Nere 


♦ Wcatearth Forster’s ** Treatise on a Section of the Strata/' p. 219 - 1821. 

t Mr. T. F. Evans and CapUin WiUiams both say that the name is derived from a neigibominff Ibfl, 
My, Fan^^-tbat ia, flace, or the Captain Wmiams mfo^med the 
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Foster that in the deeper parts of the mine the flucan diminishes in width, 
and at the bottom level is only a few inches thick. Or it may have been, that 
two parallel fissures were formed by the same mechanical disturbance, for 
one division— now called the Bastard hde-A& a mass of Slate rock generalljr 
4 or 5 fathoms wide between the flucan and the true lode. In the annexed 
woodcut (Fig. 96) A A represent the country, which is composed of Lower 
Silurian Slates, c is the clay or flucan lode, and D the Bastard lode, E being 
the true metalliferous lode. The Bastard lode is a mass of Slate rock, having 
on its south side the softened clay mass, probably Slate decomposed, and on 
the north the true fissure lode. This lode (?) is softer than the country, and 
is traversed by numerous strings of the sulphide of lead. Occasionally it 

is rich enough to pay for 
working, and in some slopes 
above the 90-fathom level 
the most productive part of 
this lode was found. The 
galena in the Bastard lode 
was foliated in its character, 
partaking much of the cha- 
racter of the potter’s ore of 
Shropshire. Between this 
and the true lode a wall or 
division is generally found, 
frequently consisting of a 
yellow hornstone in which 
a little blende is found. The 
regular lode consists of 
These veins are sometimes 
mere strings, in other cases they become branches from i foot to 2 feet wide. 

With the galena there are considerable quantities of blende, with quartz, 
and some iron pyrites, marcasite and copper pyrites. Dr. Foster says : “In 
several specimens I noticed the succ^sion, i quartz, 2 galena, 3 blende, 
4 quartz ; but I am not sure that this order always holds good.’’ It appears 
upon a careful examination to vary considerably. This lode is a good example 
of a hrccciatcd lode. It is made up of fragments of slate cemented by quartz, 
galena, and blende, ^le footwall of the regular lode is generally well 
qiarked, and slickensidcs are frequently met with, and these striated surfaces 
are often found in the joints of the lode itself. The fissure in which the lead 
lode of the Van mine is found is said to be very extensive, but the length of 
the ore ground varies with the depth, from 60 fathoms at the adit to more 
than 200 fathoms at the 90-fathom level, 150 fathoms being reckoned as the 
length of the veiy productive part of the shoot. A gas, said to be light 
carburetted hydrogen, is found, as Captain Williams informed us, at the adit 
level and in level below it when first the lode is tapped. The gas rushes out 
with the water with much noise, and appears to come from a greater depth. 
Occasionally this gas, mixing with the air, forms an explosive mixture [fire 
damp), and, although no serious accident has happened, the miners have 
been scorched by the flame and their hair singed. It iS|,not easy to 
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Fig. 96.— The Lode in the Van Mine, 
masses of Slate traversed by veins of galena. 
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account for the presence of carburetted hydrogen gas in such a lode as that 
found at the Van. Sulphuretted hydrogen might readily arise from the 
decomposition of the ores, combined with sulphur, and Dr. Foster says : “ It 
iif not improbable also that sulphuretted hydrogen is emitted. I smelt this 
gas very perceptibly in one part of the mine, and more strongly, I fancy, than 
would have been the case if there had been sulphuretted hydrogen formed 
by the decomposition of the potassic sulphide in the gunpowder smoke on 
meeting with water.” Captain Williams gave many reasons in proof of the 
gas being light carburetted hydrogen, and he believed that it came, when 
relieved from pressure, from a considerable depth. It is possible that the 
lead lode, at some point not yet reached, passes through a bed of car- 
boniferous shale, from which the gas may have been evolved. Occasionally 
small quantities of an explosive mixture have been found in the deep mines 
of Cornwall, but, in all cases, it has been traced to the decomposition of 
wood-work in damp parts of the mine. 

Gossan-Earthy Brorm Irm Ore. — ^This is found so frequently near the 
surface, especially, of copper lodes, and it is considered of so much import- 
ance by the miner, that a brief space must be devoted to its consideration. 
The largest proportion in the composition of mineral lodes is quartz, and 
generally near the surface this is full of hollows and drusey cavities, which 
are almost always filled in with this ochrey mass, termed by the miners 
Gossan. 

Gossan almost invariably accompanies copper ore in the upper part of 
the vein. It is often found also in veins containing silver, and the mineral 
substances, called in Cornwall scovan and capel — which may generally be 
regarded as intimate admixtures of quartz and chloride [Burr]. 

When gossans contain metallic substances, they are tolerably hard, and 
their ferruginous matter is in colour almost a chocolate brown, but they 
often contain softer portions : for example, a friable quartz, locally termed 
sugary spar, and also felspar-clay, often called prian [llcmimd). 

P'or this substance there is no precise mineralogical name. It varies much 
in compo.sition, and, as may be supposed, — since it is evidently the result of 
decomposition of the lode above which it rests,— partakes to a certain extent 
of the nature of the mineral veins. The miners in this country are guided 
in their opinions as to the probability of a lode proving rich, by the appear- 
ance of this ferruginous mass. “ Keenly gossan,” meaning kindly (promising) 
is referred to by them with much show of knowledge. In the German mines 
a similar deposit is noticed and termed by the miner eiscnhalh, or the iron hat 
of the vein. They have a proverb, “ There is no lode so good as that which 
wears an iron hat.” 

De la Beche says : “ It has been found that the percentage of cases is 
considerable where an iron-ochreous substance named ‘ gossan ’ prevails, and ■ 
copper ore is connected with it, and it may be said that the instances are very 
rare where copper is found in fair quantity in a Jode without gossan haying 
been discovered on the ‘ back’ or upper part of the lode. This gossan, which 
is geneyaliy mixed with quartz and other mineral substances, among which 
oxide of tin frequently occurs, differs much in general aspect, and the 
e^periept^ . ^(8 pf the miner readily detects that character which is most 
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indicative of a good copper lode, though it is one that can scarcefy be 
expressed in writing.” * 

Gossan appears to be the result of the decomposition of the upper portion 
of a lode, exposed, as it will be, naturally, to the influences of atmospheric ^ 
and of water. If we consider that a copper lode consists, usually, of copper 
pyrites (a double sulphide of copper and iron), of iron pyrites (sulphide 
of iron), and other similar constituents, the first being especially liable to 
decomposition, we can readily account for the accumulation of masses 
of oxide of iron, containing, as well, the other minor constituents of the 
mineral lode in the exposed portions of the vein. “Veins commonly possess 
the same general appearance in valleys, as in the contiguous hills ... in 
both situations the metalliferous veins are, usually, equally furnished with 
‘gossan’ or other foreign matter overlying the ore.” t 

In lodes which contain gossan near the surface, there is generally a dimi- 
nution of its ferruginous ingredients at greater depths. Where copper ores 
abound, the earthy black copper, at first, is mixed with the gossan, the 
proportion of the iron ore decreases, and that of the copper increases ; whilst 
in those portions of the lodes which are unproductive, immediately beneath 
the gossan, the ferruginous particles are replaced by hard milk-white quartz 
[Hetiwood). These facts are confirmatory of the view expressed, that the 
gossans are entirely due to the decomposition of the yellow ore. 

Nearly all the gossans contain silver. In the mineral district of the 
Tamar a considerable quantity of silver has been produced by veins of a 
gossany nature, chiefly in a finely disseminated state, and at no great depth 
from the surface. The first discovery of silver in Cornwall is reported to 
have been made at Wheal Mexico, in the Perran district. Dr. Berger saysj : 
“ The vein which was formerly worked at Wheal Mexico in Cornwall, was in 
grauwacke Slate. The ore appeared to be mixed in a gossan in the form of 
insulated masses or nests ; besides the native silver — muriate of silver’ or 
horn silver — corneous ore was also met with.” 

At Herland one of the cross veins yielded an abundance of silver, some- 
times in the native state. In the shallower parts gossan accompanied it, the 
whole being distributed through a white crystalline quartz, with numerous 
vughs (cavities) which were often lined with capillary silver. A well-known 
metallurgical chemist, a few years since, obtained some twenty specimens of 
gossans, from the back^ of some of the lodes in the mining districts of St. 
^-gnes and of Perranzabula. These were assayed with much care, and from 
more than two-thirds of the samples weighable quantities of silver were 
obtained, and from two of the specimens traces of gold. 

Many years since a silver refiner from Sheffield visited Cornwall, and his 
attention was directed to the gossans. He made some very careful examina- 
tions, and purchased a sufficient quantity to freight a ship to Liverpool, from 
which port it was conveyed to Sheffield by land. Notwithstanding the heavy 
cost for carriage, he realised* several hundred pounds by the silver which hei 
obtained. 

• “Report of the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and 'West- Sotoeawt.'* By Henry T. de la Beebe, 
F.R.S. 1859. 

t Roliert Were Fox, “ London and Edinburgh Philosophical MagtUdne,’’ vol. i. p. 239. 1832. 

f “Geological P’ansactiona,’’vol. i.p, 171. ' • - • , , . 
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Mn J. Game informs us that many of the gii(»sans are valuable for 
the tin which they contain. He says*; ‘^An instance of the top of a 
copper lode having been taken away for the sake of the tin which it c6n-' . 
titined, occurs at Wheal Damsel and Wheal Spinster copper mines. The 
Granite walls of the lode are still visible at the surface and to the depth 
of three or four fathoms, hkving a space of about 4 feet between them. It is 
probable that, if the rubbish were taken away, the space would be found to 
extend to the depth of perhaps lo fathoms, or as deep as the ancient miners 
could go without being obstructed by water. From this space the fiiie gossan 
of the copper lode was wholly taken away^ and the tin ore extracted from it, 

“ Gossan has been returned for the sake of its tin, within the recollection 
of some of the oldest miners living, but at present the expense of extracting 
the small quantity of tin contained in gossan is so great in comparison 
of what it costs to obtain it from other sources, that I believe nothing is 
now done in that way.” 

It must be noticed that many rare and curious crystalline minerals occur 
where gossan is plentiful. Mr. W. J. Henwood gives a list of some 16 mines 
in which rare minerals have been found in the gossans. Lodes which afford 
no gossan were, he says, formerly called ^«:(jp<i«-lodes,t and he adds, “ I have 
often seen fine specimens of copper pyrites in gossan at Coe-Mawr, near 
Dolgelly, in North Wales,” proving that the formation is not confined to 
Cornwall. 

Pseudomorphism — false-, iLofu^, form. — ^Without a short statement of 
the phenomena included under this term our subject yould be incomplete. 
We have been discussing the question of the formation of gossan. This may 
be regarded as an example of the changes which occur in minerals to 
which this name has been given. The term is strictly applied to alterations 
in. the forms of crystals, but some authorities apply it to changes in the 
beds of rocks, to which the term metamorphism is more correctly applied. 
Dana,J for example, says : “ Thus all Serpentine, whether in mountain masses 
or the simple crystal, has been formed through a process of pseudomorphism, 
or, in more general language, of metamorphism. The same is true of other 
magnesian rocks, as steatite, talcose, and chloritic Slates. The crystalline 
rocks often offer examples of a similar change. The graphite of these 
rocks may be but a pseudomorph — or metamorph — after some vegetable 
product, and, as truly so, as the petrified wood of more recent times. Thusi 
the subject of metamorphism, as it bears on all crystalline rocks, and that 
of pseudomorphism, are but branches of one system of phenomena ; the 
chemistry is the same in both.” 

, This definition of the term does not appear to be strictly correct. The 
change of pyrites, either of iron or of copper, into earthy red or brown iron 
ore, can scarcely be regarded as a false form! It is a case of chemical 
change. By the action of the atmosphere, the bisulphide of iron has parted 
vHth its Sulphur, and the iron has become an oxide — the gossan of the miner. 
The change of felspar crystals into oxide of tin is a true case of pseudo« 
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morphism. The felspar, by a natural process not quite understood, uoder- 
goes a process of disintegration, and for eveiy particle of the felspar 
converted into kaolin (china-clay) and removed, a particle of oxide of tin 
is deposited. Thus eventually the mould left in the Granite — of the felspar 
crystal — is filled with the oxide of tin, which retains the true form of the 
felspar mould. As stated, the grains of tin — each one of which may be 
regarded as a crystal, more or less perfect — retain their form ; but as each 
addition is made, crystal unites (agglutinates) to crystal, and the final result 
is a cast in oxide of tin of the original felspar crystal, made in a felspar 
mould. Crystals are obtainable from the Granite of Wheal Coates in St. 
Agnes, and also from one or two mines in St. Just, in every stage of change. 
Professor Bischof has the following misleading note* ; “ Some geologists 
hold that there is a third class of pseudomorphs, produced by a deposition 
of substances in cavities left in rocks by the solution of imbedded crystals. 
This process would be analogous to casting in a mould. There does not, 
however, appear to be any evidence in favour of this view, or any proba- 
bility that a crystalline miperal introduced into such a cavity would assume 
the form of the cavity and not proper to itself.” 

Dana mentions petrified wood as an example of pseudomorphism. It is 
.so ; for every particle of wood removed from' the tree, a particle of silica 
has taken its place, until the woody substance has entirely disappeared, and 
silica alone remains ; the flinty mass retaining with great delicacy the true 
woody structure. Dana thinks that pseudomorphs should be classed under 
four grand heads — 

1 . Pseudomorphs hy alteration. — Those formed by a gradual change of com- 
position in a species ; c.g. change of augitc to steatite, or soapstone. 

2. Pseudomorphs by substitution. — ^Those formed by the replacement of a 
mineral which has been removed, or is gradually undergoing removal ; e.g- 
change of Felspar to oxide of tin — the petrifaction of wood. 

3. Pseudomorphs ly incrustafion. — ^Those formed through the incrustation 
of a crystal, which may be subsequently dissolved away ; often the cavity is 
afterwards filled by infiltration ; e.g. change of fluor-spar to quartz. 

Some interesting specimens of this order have been obtained, in con- 
siderable quantities, from the Virtuous Lady copper mine near Tavistock. 
Carbonate of iron had covered cubical crystals, probably of fluor-spar, which 
had been formed on bisulphide of copper, and had entirely disappeared, 
leaving cubical cavities, produced by the crust of the carbonate of iron. In 
these cavities, some of which were large, quartz and bisulphide of copper 
had crystallised, filling them up only in part. In this mine some remarkable 
pseudomorphs called “ Ladies’ Slippers ” were also found. 

Haidinger has described t many alterations depending upon gp-adual 
changes which take place in the interior of minerals while their external 
forms remain the same. Under the head of “parsfsitic formation of mineral 
species,” he has noticed changes which have been produced on substances 
having the same composition, and on others which contain copper, iron, lead, 

* '‘ElementsofCheinicalandPhy«icBlG«ology,”Tol. i. p. 19. By Gustav Bischof, Fh.D. (Caveadidi 
Society’^ Transactions^ 

t Transactions Royal Society of Edinburgh/’ vol* k. p. 73. 
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manganese, barytes, antimony, and earthy min^als. He adduces many 
new compounds which have taken the form of the original crystals, appa- 
rently by gradually displacing their constituent parts. Haidinger stated 
that " Professor Mitscherlich exposed crystals of hydrous protosulphate of 
iron, immersed in alcohol, to a degree of temperature equal to the boiling- 
point of that liquid. Decomposition ensued, though the external shape of 
the crystal remained unchanged. On being taken out of the liquid and 
broken, each of them was found hollow, and presented a geode of bright 
ciystals deposited in the planes of the original ones. The crystals had the 
form of low eight-sided prisms, belonging to the prismatic system, and were 
proved by analysis to contain exactly half the quantity of water which is 
required in the mixture of the original species." • These may be included in — 

4. Pseudomorphs by par amor phism. — Such as are formed when a mineral 
passes from one dimorphous state to another ; e.g. change of aragonite to 
calcite. 

These changes are not always distinguishable. In some cases a change 
may take place through alteralion df the surface ; and then, this process 
ceasing, the interior may be dissolved out, leaving a pseudomorph like one 
of incrustation, or a pseudomorph which appears to bo the result of alteration 
explicable on chemical grounds, may be wholly due to substitution simply. 

The term paramorphous crystals was first used by W. Stein, and adopted 
by Scheerer,t to designate certain pseudomorphs in which a change of mole- 
cular structure has taken place without alteration of external form or 
chemical constitution. As, the monoclinic crystals of fused sulphur, which 
gradually become opaque, and are then found to be made up of crystalline 
particles having the trimetric form of sulphur crystallised from fusion at low 
temperatures or of aragonite altered internally to calc-spar and of iron 
pyrites altered internally to marcasitc.f 

Dana gives a very long list of substances, including the elementary 
bodies in which these phenomena occur. Native copper, which imitates red 
copper and aragonite. Native antimony, which imitates Valentinite; and 
of Graphite, which imitates pyrites. 

“ These examples of pseudomorphism,” Dana says, “ should be under- 
stood as cases not simply of alteration of crystals ; but, in many instances, 
of changes in beds of rocks. Thus all Serpentine — as already stated — 
whether in mountain masses or in. simple crj'^stals, has been formed through^ 
a process of pseudomorphism.” .... Metamorphism, as it bears on crystal- 
line rocks, appears to be the result of decomposition, usually produced by 
heat, as by the intrusion of masses of igneous rock ; and is, certainly, not- 
withstanding the dictum of Dana, in several respects different from pseudo- 
morphism. 

We havq already stated that lodes containing copper pyrites are often 
changed above to red or black copper ore : a change which is, as we hav^ 
shown, produced by the slightest alteration in the electrical condition. 
Impure chrysocolla (silicate of the oxide of copper), or malachite. The former 

. TwmsMtion* Royal Sodety of Edinburgh,” yol. xi. p. 79. 

* '+ Jouioal Pnet. Cbemle,” Wii, p. 6o. , 

I Sie Sclw<tavptticJ«Pannior(Aos«, Jn the ■< Handwortetbach d«r Chemie,” vol. vL p. SJ. 
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is frequently found investing the latter. Mixed with the gossan we find 
disseminated all the sulphides, arseniates, &c., that are associated with the 
copper ores of the lodes. The eruhescite (purple copper ore) of the upper p^rt 
of a copper lode is supposed to be a comparatively modern product, arising 
from the alteration of vitreous copper. Phosphates, and arseniates of copper, 
lead, &c., carbonates and sulphates, are among the surface species, or those 
that occupy the upper part of metallic lodes. They are the result of altera- 
tions within the depths to which atmospheric agencies penetrate. 

We have already noticed the experiments of the elder Becquerel, which 
established conclusively the influence of weak electrical current in producing 
chemical change. Without doubt the changes we have been describing are 
due to the electro- chemical power which is produced whenever a compound 
body, such as a mineral ore, undergoes decomposition. A simple experi- 
ment will prove this most satisfactorily. Into a glass jar we place a solution 
of muriate of barytes, B, and pour carefully down the 
sides of the vessel some pure water, so that it float on 
the barytic solution as shown at A. A piece of yellow 
copper ore, which is a compound of sulphide of iron 
and sulphide of copper, is suspended by a string, and 
hung from a bar placed across the jar, so that one half 
of the ore is in the solution of muriate of barytes, and 
the other half in the water. If this is allowed to stand, 
it will, after a short time, be seen that the half of the 
■ yellow copper ore which is in the barytes solution will 
begin to change colour, and gradually a fine white cloud 
will form around it, and a fine powder fall through the fluid to the bottom of 
the vessel. This will be sulphate of barytes. The sulphur of the ore will be 
converted into sulphuric acid, and this will combine with the barytes form- 
ing the insoluble sulphate. As this process goes on, the copper ore will 
become iridescent, and eventually be changed into grey copper ore, sulphide 
of copper, and a film of oxide of iron will gather on the sides of the glass at 
the line of junction between the two fluids, thus repre.senting precisely the 
conditions under which gossans are formed on the backs of copper lodes. 
If the experiment is carried out with proper precautions, and, after a time,, 
when the changes have gone on for a few weeks, if the ore be weighed, it 
will be found to have lost weight, and lop will be found to be the sulphur 
of the sulphuric acid combined with the barytes, and the iron in the oxide of 
^ron film formed upon the glass. 

“ The causes of change,” says Bischof,* “ are the simplest and most 
universal operations about us. (i.) The solvent power of ordinary waters, 
cold or hot, or of steam. (2.) The reaction, according to chemical principles, 
of the ingredient dissolved in those waters, or in mineral or sea waters, 
heated or at the ordinary temperature. (3.) The progress of gradual ojxy- 
dation to which some substances are liable, and the reaction of substances, 
thus formed on the ingredients at hand, aided or promoted by electrical 
currents or heat. , (4.) The action of exhaling gases from the earth, with or 
without volcanic action.*' The Professors Rogers subjected a large number 
* QtttUvBisdiof," Chemical aadFhjraicti.Cbtio^y.’' 
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of tninersils in powder to a!<^iO]i of water- confining carbonic adi4' by, 
nitration. Some gave evidence at once, of the solution of the substance 
experimented on. Pure water gave with many of them a like result, but 
more slowly. The result obtained, according to Bischof, illustrates tWo 
important facts : — 

1. That ordinary waters upon and through the Earth's surface are con- 
stantly active in dissolving and decomposing minerals and rocks, and even 
the species reputed indestructible are thus acted on. 

2 . That the waters are thus furnishing themselves with chemicsil agents 
for effecting other changes. 

A few more facts connected with the changes in the minerals, which we 
have been considering, will be of intere.st. 

Mr. R. W. Fox observed the yellow sulphide of copper in the form, 
of crystals of carbonate of iron, which it must have gradually displaced, 
sulphide of lead — in six-sided prisms — ^termed blue lead, having superseded 
the phosphate of that metal, pseudo-homstone projecting through the centre ' 
of a crystal of octohedral fiuor.* 

M. Becquerel states that M. Darect left a plate of steel durjng eight years 
in a case, at the Mint of Paris, in contact at one of its ends with a solution pf 
nitrate of silver, which reached it very slowly from a fissure in the vessels 
containing it. One half of this steel plate was entirely changed into very 
pure silver, offering a resisting mass without the least trace of iron. The 
volume of the plate of silver was visibly the same as that of the plate of 
steel. Becquerel thinks this singular effect must have been produced by 
actions analogous to those which have converted antique bronze coins into 
the protoxide of copper. This is not pseudomorphism. 

The production of pseudomorphs appears to depend upon an incrustation 
of the original crystal. Or some other accidental circumstance. The number 
of instances in which the form of the original mineral is destroyed, and the 
product of the change appears in its own crystalline form, is by no means 
unimportant, and it would be still more important if, after the completion of 
the change, those characteristics were not wanting which might enable us to 
decide W’hether this or that mineral had furnished the material. 

The association of minerals in rocks has an intimate bearing on the question 
of their origin. Associated minerals may obviously have- been either con- 
temporaneously or successively formed. If the former, the species were Mike, 
in this general phenomena attending their origin ; if the latter, there may 
still be many circumstances in common arising from their condition in the 
same rocks, or their dependence on the same system of causes, or from the ’ 
earlier contributing more or less to the material of the latter ; or, again, they 
may have no relation except that of relative position [Dana). Breithaupt,t 
Bischof, Delesse, and others have paid great attention to this subject, and 
have given groups of associated species, from which the following few 
examples are quoted 

Serpentine. — ^Diallage, hornblende, pyroxine, pyroselerite, chromic iron, 
bracite, hydromagne.site, aragonite, dolomite, emerald nickel, pyrope. 

■ ■ ■ - -3 

♦ ‘'Keports of the Royal Cornwall Folytedimg Society/* 1856. 
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Tin Wolfram and scheelite, molybdenite, magnetic pyrites, tour- 
maline, fluor-spar, beryl, topaz, apatite, pyrrchlore, native bismuth. 

Galena. — Blende, copper pyrites, calcite, heavy spar, spathic iron, quartz, 
fluor-spar, pyrites, tetrahedrite. 

Copper glance. — Grubuscite, native copper, malachite, red copper, pyrites, 
copper, galena, blende, iron pyrites. 

CobalHne.—C,o\>d\\. and nickel ores, mispickel, magnetic pyrites, axinite, 
copper pyrites, limonite, &c. &c. 

As this bears directly on the appearance of metallic minerals in certain 
rocks—as tin and copper in Clay-Slate, and lead in Limestone — the reader 
should consult again the pages devoted to what has been termed “the rock 
conditions ” in relation to mineral veins. 

“ I consider,” says Biscbof, “ that the entire removal of fluor and calc spar 
from a whole scries of veins, and the introduction of an equal quantity of 
quartz in their place, is a matter of vast importance. And how do we know 
that this has actually taken place } Because we find quartz in the form of 
fluor and calc spar. Is it, not to be inferred from this fact that far more 
stupendous displacements have taken place where the processes have con- 
tinued longer? To what enormous spaces of time we come when we reflect 
upon the periods during which the fluor and calc spar were introduced into 
those fissures, and then the periods during which these minerals were again 
removed by water, and quartz substituted in its place.” 

The following passage, abstracted from Professor Bunsen, forms a pecu- 
liarly appropriate conclusion to this chapter. “ Pseudomorphs furnish us with 
a kind of knowledge which we have no opportunity of deriving from any other 
source. It will scarcely ever be possible to convert augite, olivine, or horn- 
blende, &c., into Serpentine in our laboratories. But when we find vSerpentine 
in the form of those minerals, this fact is sufficient evidence that such con- 
version can take place ; and if in any given instance there are geognostic 
reasons for the opinion that one or other of these minerals, or even several 
together, have furnished the materials for the formation of Serpentine, there 
is a high degree of probability that such a change has actually taken place.” 

In considering the operations of Nature, we should never forget that 
Time is an all-important element in her works, and that subtile forces are 
ever slowly and silently producing the grand phenomena of creation. 
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PRACTICAL MINING. 

CHAPTER I. 

DISCOVERY OF MINERAL LODES, AND THE (JPENING OF MINES. 

In the preceding pages the historical sketch of mining will have made careful 
readers acquainted with the steps by which the discovery of mines has been 
made. The methods adopted, to render our subterranean explorations of 
value, by disclosing the hidden treasures of the Earth’s crust, will form the 
subject of the present chapter. 

Experience has instructed us,— often at very considerable cost,— in the 
peculiarities which mark a mineral district. We know now that there are 
certain localities, within the "are^,of which we may reasonably hope to find 
mineral wealth, and that there are other well-defined regions which we know 
to be absolvutely sterile. These facts have been already explained, therefore it is 
not necesshr^ to repeat the explanations here. If we examine Cornwall or 
Cumberland, Devonshire or Derbyshire, or Durham, Wales, or Westmore- 
land, we shall find that over every square mile, within which there was the 
remotest probability that mineral ores might exist, the ancient miners have 
left traces of their unwearying industry. We are, therefore, instructed, 
by the labours of our forefathers, where to search for treasure, and they have 
indicated to us the spots where, in all probability, any exploration would eiid 
in disappointment. The successes of our ancestors, and the failures of' the, 
old men ” — as the ancient miners were called— should be guides and guards 
to all modem explorers. 

It has been shown that tin is to be found, as a rule, only in the Clay-Slate 
rocks, which exhibit a peculiar colour and character, or in a coarse Granite 
which is broadly distinguished from such as would be selected for a 
building stone. We know that Elvans, the Tondstone, and other rocks,, 
.which are evidently of igneous origin, have a very marked influence on the 
openrrence of metallic ores. Copper ores certainly show a tendency to 
accumulate in fissures, which have been prepared to receive them, in the older 
rocks iwd near the junction of dissimilar formations. Lead ore b found in 
gwlqgieisd formations of widely different ages, but it more especially appears 
to shoW -an affinity for Limestone. 
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Again, we know that the direction of fissures indicates that some influence 
is exerted on the deposits, as they take a bearing which has some relation 
to the lines of magnetic force. This is a point on which we have numerous 
indications, but the question requires an examination which has not yet been 
given to it. For one or two varieties of ore, an easterly and westerly strike 
appears to be the most favourable ; but we have examples, which are 
especially instructive, showing that very wide deviations must be accepted, 
as being within the limits of the production of profitable mineral veins. 

Notwithstanding the attention which has been directed to the laws 
regulating the deposits of metallic ores, it must be confessed that we are still 
without any certain guide to the presence of lodes beneath the surface of 
the Earth. 

By cutting the ground 
The metal is found/* 

continues to be almost as true now as it was two centuries since, and the 
miners' phrase — 

** Where it is — there it is/* 

c 

remains a truism, notwithstanding our boasted applications of science. This 
is a very humiliating confession to make in these days, when every inducement 
is given, by instruction in mining schools and science classes ; but as even 
the discovery of mines remains a mere matter of guessing, it is not possible 
to give any rules which can be regarded as reliable. Dr. Borlase,* generally 
a very clear observer, after he has described the occurrence of tin in streams, 
writes : “ Tin ore is also found dispersed in the body of the stone, dispersed 
in spots and bunches, where there appears no fissure, lode, floor, or rectan- 
gular intersection, as in other strata. These spots are sometimes so large and 
numerous when in Granite (as in Trevegean, in St. Just) that they will 
require the labour of the miner, though he is generally obliged to blast the 
rock, and afterwards break it with sledges, in order to get at the tin. If 
these spots be in the blue Elvan stones (as we find them near the Land’s End), 
no iron will pierce the stone, neither can it be blasted xvitk gunpowder,” This is 
quoted as an illustration of the imperfect knowledge which prevailed at 
the time this was written. After giving several accounts of the modes of 
occurrence of tin. Dr. Borlase continues : — 

“ Having now considered the several states and situations in which tin is 
found, it must be observed that tin does not appear so frequently in either, 
or all of them together; but that people are perpetually searching after 
more, and endeavouring to make fresh discoveries. To say nothing of 
dreams and fires by night, motives equally illusive, , though prevalent still 
among the vulgar, few of the Cornish have ever heard of the virguld 
divinatoria and its virtue in discovering lodes. Having already given 
a full description of the divining-rod and its uses, it is only necessary ii^ 
this place to direct attention to the very receht period at which the use. 
of it was but little known. Neither are they often (perhaps not so often 
a^^they should be) directed by the taste and colour of waters. The run of 
a lode is sometimes discovered by the barrenhei^s of the surface ajud wafit 
or weakness of grass in a particular furrow; i&us in the tenement Trove- 
thick, in St. Agnes parish, though the .field. !&.. ouitiyeited' equally ip .ove^ 
■; ♦ ‘‘NaturtJ HwtpiyofConnrdl,-* 1758.- ..■■■ 
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part, you can distinguish the bourse of the lode by the unequal growth <rf the; 
grass. This must be owing to one of two causes ; dither there is So much 
mineral salt below the soil, that the roots of the plants are parched,, or the, 
earth and substance of the lode is so porous that all the nourishment of the 
manure is dissipated and sinks below, instead of beings. raised into the' 
plants. Much surer indications of treasure are often found in cliffs and 
caverns, where the lodes, laid bare for some fathoms in depth, may easily be 
examined at several stages. Some of the curious will think, that discoveries 
may be made by observing the position and alteration of the several sira&f a$ 
we descend into our mines ; but there is no uniformity to be assumed in 
the strata of one hill and those of another half a mile off ... . and therefore 
no judgment can be formed from the situation of the sfra&t in one place, 
where, how, or in what condition lodes are to be found in another place.'* 
After mentioning the driving of adits, Dr. Dorlase proceeds : — 

“ It is much easier and less expensive, and therefore most common, to 
trace lodes by the scattered fragments of them called shodesy and as this is a 
kind of science which few tinners understand, but those who have chiefly 
applied themselves to these researches, it will require more particular notice." 
Before continuing this quotation it will be more satisfactory to give 
Borlase’s own definition of a shade stone. Referring to the hroil, or bryle of a 
lode, that is, the disintegrated portions of a mineral vein, found at, or near, the 
surface. From this. Dr. Borlase supposes loose stones have been removed. 
He was not sufficiently acquainted with* geology to be aware of the vast 
quantity of matter which has been removed from the surface of the Earth, 
and the consequent destruction of the lodes themselves. However, supposing 
lode-stones to have been derived from the broil, he continues : — 

“ The smaller stones are carried farthest ; on the contrary, the largest 
stones are nearest the lode. The smaller are also nearer to the surface of ^ 
the ground ; but the larger ones deeper and still deeper as you approach 
the lode till the last are found contiguous to' the lode itself. The farther 
distant these stones are from the lode the fewer they are in number ; but 
they multiply as you come nearer, and are always in greatest plenty next 
the lode. These stones are known from all others by their being of a 
different colour and structure from the shelf-rubble and other common stones 
of the ground where they lie ; but more particularly their angles being worn , 
off, and the farther distant they are from the lode the smoother they are, and 
the nearer, the less are their angles blunted. In Cornwall we call these dis- ■ >' 
persed parts of the broil shades, perhaps from the Teutonic word shutfen,io c 
pour forth." The searching for these stones is called shodeing, “ If ftib , 
, shdde is found in the vegetable soil it gives no evidence of any lodes beuig ' 
iffgh; but if in the fast (that is, the rubble or clay never moved since tho .,- 
’ flood) it is taken as a never failing proof that it came from a lode farther ' 
V‘;{fce hiU. As soon as the shode is found iihpregnated with tin, to find .i^e i 
' lode it came from is the next care. The process consists in digging pits atn -A'- 
distance, depth, and in proper direction, and judiciously regiila^iflg 
ttoi^^d^Ances to the lodes accordihg as the properties of the shodw flirect. 

' E^st, being known to be in the hill;aboyl§ tb^‘^iqde,t]te^^ 

hi}l,;and whete water^may ^ 

. .. be' (^asider^i ^d 
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such force must the shafts be placed crossing such declivities.” This pro- 
cess is called in the Cornish tongue costeaiiingy from cothas-steany i,e, fallen or 
dropped tin, and the pits or shafts sunk are costeaning pits or shafts, 

W. Pryce, who wrote in 1778,* devotes many pages to the consideration 
of the divining-rod, of which he says; ‘‘The merit of the essay on the 
virgula divinatoria is due to Mr. William Cookworthy of Plymouth, t and 
though the virtues of the rod may not be easily allowed by the incredulous, 
yet, for my own part, I want no further evidence of its properties than I have 
already obtained to fix my opinion of its virtues,” Although a conscientious 
believer in the virtues of the divining-rod, Pryce was a remarkably clear- 
headed man and a careful observer. He says, with much truth ; — 

“The principal investigation and discovery of mines depend upon a 
peculiar sagacity, or acquired habit, of judging from particular signs, that 
metallic matters are contained in certain parts of the Earth not far 
below the surface. But as ignorance and credulity are the portions of the 
illiterate, we have people constantly in search for tin, where our dreaming 
geniuses direct them to fqllow after the images of wild fancy; consequently, 
we have a Huel Drea^n in every mining parish, which raises and disappoints 
by turns the sanguine hopes of the credulous adventurers.” 

All this is as strictly true in 1883 as it was when Pryce wrote. He also 
^ ‘ says : “ Mines have often been discovered by accident, as in the sea cliffs, 
among broken craggy rocks, or by the washing of the tides or floods ; like- 
wise by irruptions and torrents of water issuing out of hills and mountains, 
and sometimes by the wearing of high roads. Another way of finding veins, 
which \ve have heard of from those whose veracity we are unwilling to 
question, is by igneous appearances, or fiery coruscations. The tinners 
generally compare these effluvia to blazing stars, or other whimsical like- 
nesses, as their fears or hopes suggest, and search with uncommon eagerness 
the ground which these jack-o*-lan thorns have appeared over and pointed out,” 
Pryce evidently doubted the truth of these luminous appearances. These 
forms of ignis-fatmis have been so often vouched for by reliable authorities 
that there appears to be no reason why phosphuretted, or potassiuretted 
hydrogen, should not be formed in marshy places, and both of these gases 
are spontaneously inflammable. At Swanpool, near Falmouth, such meteors 
are said to have been seen. The conditions at this place are, a small lake 
separated from the sea by a bar of sand, and beneath the lake a large lode of 
a curiously composite character which has been worked on. It has been 
stated by authorities— who could scarcely be doubted — that, under peculiar 
conditions of the atmosphere, the ordinary morass meteors have been seen 
flitting over the lake. The same kind of phenomena have been reported 
from other mines, but no evidence has been so precise as that relating to 
the Swanpool mine. 

Meteoric appearances of another kind were ^reported as not unusual at 
the United mines when working, A large lode in one part of the sett is 
crossed by a caunter lode, and both have produced ores, but different in 
kind. One of the principal managers of this mine stated that he has often 
seen, in , the early morning, two banks of cloud, or vapour, floating along; . 

• “ Mineralogia Cotnubiensis/* ' , f ^ \ 

t dijKoverer of Chioa-Ckr, «nS oiigiimtor of tho of china. ; / . 
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lines run in the same direction as these lodes. These banks of thin fog 
observe most strictly the, line of the lode, and of the ca^nter, and they 
remained until the sun or the wind dispersed the vapour. 

Pryce, after referring to the indications given by springs of the presence 
of copper, which may be detected by a piece of bright iron, or by a piece of 
tallow, says : “ The iron in one ca.se becomes coated with a copper film, and 
the tallow in the other is tinged of a green colour.” He then devotes some 
pages to the virtues of the divining-rod, discoursing with much apparent 
learning on the philosophy of “ the moving corpuscles," and “ the conditions 
of the medium in which they move.” Even in the present day many expe- 
rienced miners, — and, in general, thoughtful men, — argue on the possibility of 
the action of some electrical force, or of some occult power, in obedience to 
which the rod bends to the Earth. The influence of the divining-rod is analogous 
to that of a turning-table, or of a whirling hat. Without human aid neither 
the one nor the other exhibits any power to move ; therefore, the only safe 
conclusion is to regard the operator as the instrument of motion, and the 
movement as the result of what has well been called “ a fixedness of idea," 
which, in its influence, may be regarded as one of the many psychological 
phenomena which yet require elucidation. 

We have quoted Borlase on the matter of ehodeing ; a few notes from Pryce 
may with advantage be added. The following paragraphs are therefore 
abstracted from Pryce’s “ Mineralogia ” : “ Henckell and Rosier say, that 
Mundick sliode is very common, and that Wolfram, Granite and iron corns, 
nay quicksilver, are found in shade and stream, all of which Henckell says, 
were washed or torn away from their veins by the violence of the Noachian 
Deluge.” Copper and lead shodes are very seldom met with ; their " hryles 
being chiefly composed of ‘ tender unmetallic gossan,’ which is not miner- 
alised into copper ore at the bryle." 

Obscured by the quaint language in which it is written, the following 
statement by Pryce covers a considerable amount of truth : “ Almost every 
lode has a peculiar coloured earth or grewt (grit) about it ; which is also 
sometimes found with the shode, and that in greater quantity, the nearer the 
shode lies to the lode ; beyond which that peculiar grewt is seldom found 
with the shode. A valley may happen to lie at the foot of three several hills, 
and then they may find several deads grcivt, or earth moved by the waters of 
the deluge, but not contiguous to the lode, with as many different shodes in- 
the middle of each. This is also termed the run of ttie country ; and here the 
knowledge of the cast of the country ^ or each hill in respect of its grewt, will 
be very necessary for the further tracing them, one after the other, as they lie . 
in order.” 

“ When the miners find a good stone of ore or shode-stone in the side or bot- 
tom of a hill, they first of a^l observe the situation of the neighbouring ground, 
and consider whence the deluge could most probably roll that stone down 
from the hill, and at the same time they form a supposition on which point 
of the compass the lode takes its course, for if the shode be tin or copper ore, , 
or promising for either, they conclude that the lode runs nearly east and west, 
buf if it ia a shode of lead ore, they have equal reason to conclude that the 
vdn and south." 

The ) 'al^(S~ 1 r^^irs e^edally to the mineral district of . South-western 
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England ; but, with very slight differences, it applies equally to the»mines of 
Mid-England and the Northern counties. As an example, Westgarth Forster,* 
in his chapter “ On the Discovery of Mines,” writes : — 

“ The peculiar signs of a latent metallic vein seem deducible to general 
heads, such as — 

“ I . The finding of pieces of ore on the surface of the ground — (Shode 
stones). 

“ 2. The discovery of certain mineral waters. 

“ 3. The finding of veinstone or rider. 

“ 4. The finding of metallic sands. 

“ 5. The discolouration of the trees or grasses in particular situations. 

“ 6. The ascension of warm exhalations and the like, all of which are so 
many encouragements for making stricter search near the places where such 
symptoms appear. But when no evident mark of a mine appears externally, 
the skilful mineralist sinks or drives into the earth in such places as, from 
some analogy of knowledge gained by experience, or by observing the situa- 
tion, course, dr nature of pther mines, he judges may contain metallic ores. 
When the mineralist has reason to suppose that certain veins bear towards 
any particular spot, the most effectual way of proving their existence is by 
driving an adit or level from the lowest ground across the bearing of the veins, 
by which means there is a certainty of cutting all the veins within the limit 
of his level.” 

Most lodes come to the surface of the rock in which they are enclosed ; 
but this surface may be covered to some depth with drift deposits, or buried 
up beneath vegetable mould. This has of course to be removed or sunk 
through, and the “ shelf “ or surface of the rock, is carefully cleared, and 
broken into for the purpose of exposing the lode. It is important in all 
cases in “ prospecting" for lodes — as the process of searching is called — ^to 
make ourselves well acquainted with the bearing of the mineral lodes in 
the district. Although lodes may, and do, vary in their relations to the 
magnetic meridian, they usually observe some relation to each other. Refer- 
ence to the map, or to the plans, which have been given, ■^^^iIl show this. 

In all plans the bearing of the lodes becomes a point of considerable 
importance. It is easy to determine true north, by observing the shadow 
cast by a rod, fixed vertically in the earth, at noon ; and by observing a 
compass-needle, it will be found that the magnetic north and south will 
. deviate from the line of true north. On all plans the magnetic north should 
be carefully expressed, hnd the amount of declination (variation of the 
magnetic-needle) correctly noted at the date of the survey. ■ 

In England the bearing of lodes is referred to the points of the compass, 
as being so many degrees from the true north. The magnetic north is. 
a variable point. At present ( 1 883) time the variation of the compass at 
Greenwich is 18° 1$' west. Therefore to find the true north, in or near 
London, by means of a magnetic-needle, the compass must be so placed that 
the north end of the needle points 18® 15' west; the north and soutA lines of 
the dial then will be in the true meridian. The declination alters according 
to the position of the place. In Dorsetshire, and in irwl:,§hire, it will b® 

^ 19“ ; in Devon and Cornwall and in Durham, 20* 15', and so on. 

* ‘'A.TrM|i*e,,of« 'SccU6itornieStnU;'* 4pc. - 
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In Gf^ihany and somie other ■ countries, the old system pcevttiU^rof' 
referring the bearing to a circle divided into hours ; thus, a lode will be; 
said to strike three, or to run from a certain point towards midnight, and 
on. In the hilly districts of Yorkshire, and the Northern counties gehe- 
rally, the miners talk of a vein dipping towards the two or three o'clock sun> • 

It has been noticed that most lodes appear at the surface. The appear- 
ance of a lode at the surface may give but a very slight indication, yet 
it is rare indeed that some signs are not observable. Ore may not be found, 
but the fissure, however slightly it may be, filled with clay or gossan, is 
always discovered by a careful searcher. 

In Cornwall no copper ore of any value has been raised till 30 or 40 fathoms 
in depth has been reached. The great mine of Preibram in Saxony had 
to be sunk 20 or 30 fathoms before it became productive ; although the lode 
was large at the surface, but filled only by soft brown iron ore [Smyth). 

In searching for mineral veins we have to determine the course of outcrop 
of some lode already known. It is necessary to take the average direction of 
the lode for some hundreds of fathoms in order t» avoid errors, which may 
arise from the inequality of the ground. It will be evident that a lode, in 
passing through a valley, will be carried down the valley in the direction of the 
dip. Many miners believe that if a lode is heaved by a cross course, it is sure 
to come back again into the original line ; but this is exceedingly doubtful. 

In many parts of the world the lodes stand above the ground as distinct 
ridges. This is especially the case with the quartz reefs of gold-pro- 
ducing districts. In this country this is very seldom seen ; sometimes a 
depression of the ground may reveal the position of the back of a lode. 
On the Moors of Yorkshire, and in Flintshire and Cardiganshire and other 
districts, such depressions often indicate the position of a mineral vein. 

In the Moorland districts of the North of England, the miners have 
a process, called by them hushing, which they frequently use in searching for 
lodes. Their method is, first, to construct a pond and accumulate as large a 
quantity of water as possible. When sufficient water is collected, the wall 
of the pond is cut, and it is allowed to rush suddenly down towards a stream, 
tearing up the soil as it goes. This process of washing serves the purpose 
of cleaning the rock for examination ; the indications of lead, if it exists, are 
obtained, and occasionally large masses of lead ore have been discovered by 
the process. The practice of hushing is wasteful, as a large quantity of 
valuable soil is often carried away and entirely lost. 

Hand Boring.— The next process to be described is that of boring holes in 
the earth, which is carried out extensively in searching for minerals deposited 
in beds, but in the search for unstratified deposits the process is not, in aU ; 
cases, of so much importance. Still, occasionally, conditions present theni- 
selves which render it convenient to use tfio most simple form of borers to 
pierce the soil, or deposits of sand and gravel, and even to penetrate the uppey 
and always softer, parts of the rock, for the purpose of ascertaining if any pres 
of value exist beneath. For this purpose a very simple kind of apparatus is. 
used. A generalform will be that of a cylinder with a cutting edge round tl^ 
t:^tom. ,;e;nd a $it up one side, very much like a gimlet, Tlese tools ate . 

by a^fhandleJxed to the tool, or a bajr «f ^ood: Jkaissed throB^h 
an'eye in thd hmdle of the lool.: If thp hoiAng is ^required to go deep^ than 
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can conveniently be carried out by the hands of one or two men, ullaided by 
mechanical appliances, it is usual to adopt the following method : — 

The surface arrangements are shown by Fig. 98. In ordinary practice 
a well is first sunk of such a depth that the boring apparatus can be fixed 
in it ; and thus, a stage raised from the surface of the ground is dispensed 
with. A stout plank floor, well braced together with boards nailed trans- 
versely, and resting on putlocks, forms the stage. In the centre of the floor 
is a square hole, through which the boring-rods pass. The plant required 
consists of a spring-pole A, to assist in giving the necessary motion to the 
rods when at work, the three legs with pulley blocks, chain, and roller or 
windlass for drawing or lowering the rods, and the several lengths of rods 
required, with various chisels, pumps, &c. 

Boring is commenced by digging a small pit about 6 feet deep ; over this 
is erected three legs, pulley. See. Sometimes a few feet of iron tubing is 



fig. 98. 


inserted for 
the purpose 
of protecting 
the sides of 
the borehole. 

The bor- 
ing-rods are 
from 10 to 20 
feet long. 
First the 
chisel is in- 
serted, then, 
as the work 
progresses, 
the rods are 
added. At 
the top of 
the rods are 
two handles 
placed at 


right angles to each other, by means of which the rods are worked up and 


down, at the same time altering the position of the chisel by a circular 


motion. As the depth increases, the men at the cross-bar or handles are 


' assisted by means of a lever. A, at the surface, one end being firmly fixed in the 
ground between two posts, b, the other being allowed to pass over the hole. 
From the end of this pole the bore-rods are attached by means of chains, c, 
thus every time the borer strikes the chisel, the lever enables them to lift the 


rods high enough to give the necessary impetus to them for the next blow. 
The chisel is occasionally withdrawn, and a long bucket, with a hinged valve 
at the bottom opening upwards, is attached to the rods and lowered into the 


hole. The borer presses this down upon the material, broken up by the chisel, 
the debris becomes enclosed in the bucket, and it is drawn to the surface. 



CHAPTER 11. 


PRACTICAL OPERATIONS FOR THE EXTRACTION OF METALLIFEROUS ORES. 

The use of the borer for the discovery of mineral deposits has been noticed 
in the previous chapter. It is, however, frequently desirable to employ the 
hand-boring machine in subterranean operations, and for this purpose the 
machine illustrated — Fig. 98 — may be used. The various parts of the borer 
for underground work are of the same description as those used in the 
vertical machine, only they may be more lightly made. The rods are 
drawn out of the hole by the rope) the weight, which hangs in a small pit 
suspended by the rope, being raised at the same time. The rope is then 
slipped, and the falling weight drives the rods in the hole again. The rods 
are kept steady and horizontal by being caused to run over a small roller 
fixed on the frame, and also by moving a slide block adjusted by a screw 
and nut. After using the chisel for some time, the rods are withdrawn, and 
the pump, or scourer, introduced to clear away the debris, the other work 
being carried on as with ordinary vertical hand-boring. 

It proves convenient in this place to consider the application erf boring 
machinery in mining operations in its more advanced form. The simple 
arrangements already described may prove exceedingly useful in many 
places and under very varied circumstances. For example, it is often 
necessary, when advancing towards old workings, or the supposed position 
of old workings, known to be filled by water, to penetrate the rock in advance 
of the workings by bore-holes, and thus tap the source of danger. The same 
advantage is to be made available when large accumulations of carbonic acid 
or other gases are suspected. We have now, however, to enter on the 
consideration of rock-boring machinery in all its more important bearing on 
mining. 

Rock-boring Machinery.— A few years only have elapsed since rock- 
boring machines were rendered successful in subterranean operations. At 
this time their application extends to most of the mining centres throughout 
the globe. In years to come this class of machinery, mitigating the miner’s 
toil and aiding the object of his research, will occupy yet a more distinctive 
and important position. There is now no difficulty in applying ordinary boring- 
machines to wide stopes, for the purpose of extracting the ore, to rising and 
sinking on the lode, to linking shafts in the country rock, and to all the 
varied purposes of mining. 

In connection with the mechanical boring of shot-holes and removal of 
the ground, the miner has fortunately been aided by new explosives of unsur- 
passed strength. The result has been that, under the observaiiice of a skilful 
and judiciou» system of working, a rate of progress in sinking shafts and ^ 
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driving levels has been obtained, which is of the most beneficial character. 
To attain a quick rate of speed it is indispensably necessary to haVe recourse 
to good boring machinery, strong explosives, quick charging and blasting 
the shot-holes, and means for effecting the rapid removal of the stuff. 
Hindrances must be anticipated and avoided, and every facility established 
for executing each division of the work quickly. 

In order to treat the subject of rock-boring machinery with some degree 
of clearness, reference will be made to the following heads : — 


(rt) Compressed air. 

?d) Engines and compressors. 

?c) Receivers and air pipes. 

\d) Railways. 

{e) Boring machines, stands, and frames. 
(/) Rock-boring machines. 


M Boring tools or bits. 

(Xj Water and ventilating apparatus. 
( i) Explosives. 

(k) Electric blasting. 

(/) Driving levels and sinking shafts. 


{«) Compressed Air . — ^The only pressure fluid suitable for driving boring- 
machines in close levels and shafts is that of compressed air. 

The loss of initial power in effecting the compression of air is con- 
siderable, this loss increasing with increase of compression. 

When steam machinery is employed the loss maybe apportioned thus : — 

1 . Loss of work in the form of heat radiating from the boiler and engine. 

2. Loss of work in overcoming the vis inertia of the machinery and 
friction induced in the moving parts of the engine and compressor, 

3. Loss of work in neutralising the expansive effects of the heat occurring 
in the compression of air. 

In tl\e use of compressed air, after it has been forced into the receiver, 
other losses occur, viz. : — 

4. From the friction of the air in the pipes employed for conveying the air 
to the boring-machines, this loss decreasing with increase in the diameter of 
the pipes. 

5. In changing the movement of the boring-piston, which must neces- 
sarily run at a high velocity. 

At the Blanzy Collieries, Mon tceau-les- Mines, France, considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the subject of compressing air with the view of 
ascertaining the loss of power between the boiler and the boring-machines. 
At that place two kinds of compressors are employed — one a Sommetller, in 
which the speed is slow, the valves large, the air compressed in contact with 
water which fills the clearance spaces, and delivers the contents of the stroke 
into the receiver ; the other a Blanzy compressor, in which the piston speed 
is comparatively high, the cylinder surrounded by a water-jacket, and the 
cylinder-covers fitted with spray jets in connection with pumps by which 
water is forced into the cylinder during the compression of the air. M. 
Gralliot, the mechanical engineer to the establishment, selected the former 
compressor for trial, and after a series of exhaustive; experiments ascertained 
in general terms that the work charged into the receiver in the form of com- 
pressed air represented from 35 to 45 per cent, of the work due to the steani 
within the boiler, while the work obtained through the medium . of boring- 
machines was only 20 to 25 per cent, of the boiler work. It therefore 
follows that frorp four to five horse-power is required to afforjJ one effective 
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hors^-power in, the boring-machines, and that the Ibss in transmitting com- 
pressed air from the receiver to the machines, and in changing the movements 
of the piston and its accessories, is from 15 to 20 per cent, of the power; 
generated within the boiler. In other words, the ^er within the boiler is 
disposed of as follows : — 

Loss, in transmission from boiler to engine, and overcoming resistances in engine 

and compressor . • • • * • 0*^5 ^’55 

ZosSf in passing from receiver Ihiough transmission pipes, and in changing the 

movements of the piston and its accessories O’ 1 5 0’20 

Effective power obtained in boring*machines . . . . * . • • 0*20 0*25 

Total , . . ’ 1*00 1*00 

The table confirming these general results, compiled by M. Gralliot, is 
subjoined, the figures being mostly according to the French metric system : — 


Pressure per square inch ..... Lbs. 
Revolutions of engine per minute . . 

"Water injected into compressing cylinder . • . Litre 

Temperature of water injected . . . . Morn 71' 

Work due to the steam used in steam-engines . Kilos. 
Work absorbed by compressors . 

Work ahsoibed by the friction of the machinery 
Co-efficient of ilie useful clfect of the steam . 

Work absorbed by compressor, divided as follows 
Work absorbed in compression of air 
,, in expelling air 

„ in expelling water 

„ stored in receiver . 

Work lost by the heating of the air 

Volume of air drawn in by stroke of piston . Cub. mfetre 
„ compressedat the ordinary temperature 

Gross work produced by the stet m . # . Horses 

Effective work transmitted by the engines . . „ 

„ stored in receiver . . . . n 

Work transmitted to the levels, admitting that the 
borers only return 60 per cent, of the effective 
work ........ ft 

Proportion of available work of air to gross work of steam . 
Proportion of available work of air to actual work of steam . 
Proportion of actual work of air in machines to gross work 

of steam • • . • 

Proportion of actual work of air in machines to effective 
work of the engine 


62J 

lO-II 

•j6o 

Fahr.? Even. 
4361*60 
3620-88 
740-72 
•«3 

1571-46 

422-60 

25-46 

1601-37 

39376 

044-530 

035-230 

46-50 

367s 

17*10 


10-25 

0-30 

0-44 

0-22 

0-26 


3Si 

63i 

ro-ir 

13-15 

•560 

•560 

Stf Fahr. 


3234-80 

4460-00 

2575*44 

4029-00 

659-36 

43^*00 

•80 

•90 

<563-40 

1655-64 

271-7'j 

788*40 

13*75 

25-45 

1320-54 

1560-11 

210*23 

797-60 

066-250 

054-000 

054-400 

035-300 

34*50 

47-60 

27*50 

43*00 

H*i5 

I6’i7 

8-50 

10-00 

0-41 

0-3? 

0-51 

0*38 

0-245 

0*209 

0-32 

0-23 


If air could be compressed without producing an increase of temperature, 
its volume at any part of the piston stroke would be in inverse proportion to 
that of the original volume. 

For example, one cubic yard of air at a tension of one atmosphere would 
be reduced to one-half of a cubic yard at a tension of two atmospheres. 

A a , however, the heat contained in the one cubic yard of air would remain 
in the half cubic yard, it follows that the temperature of the latter volume 
would be materially increased, and that such Increase of temperature taking 
p la c e within a cylinder would cause a certain measure of resistance to the 
piston ; or, in other words, a “ loss of work." To reduce this thermic 
resistance to the compressor piston, various expedients are resorted to. In 
<Hie a{>|>aratus the air is compressed itt contact with water ; in another the 
pylindMris syrrpunded with water ; while in a third, in addition to tjie water- 
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jacket, a finely-divided spray of water is forced into the cylinder during the 
time of compressing the air. The diagram, Fig. 99, shows the length of 

piston stroke A B 
divided into ten 
parts, the atmo- 
spheric line C D, 
the curve of com- 
pression C t’ ac- 
cording to Boyle 
and Mariotte'slaw 
(viz. that the vo- 
lume of air is in 
inverse proportion 
to the original 
volume at any 
part of the piston 
stroke), the curve 
cd showing the in- 
crease of tempe- 
rature occurring 
during compres- 
sion without the 
presence of a cool- 
ing medium, and 



Fig. 99. 


the curve d e exhibiting the decrease of temperature consequent on release 
and expansion of the compressed air. 

The following table shows the increase of temperature and volume, which 
result from the compression of a cubic metre of air, from one to eight atmo- 
spheres, the air before compression being taken at 68“ Fah. ; also the loss 
of work due to such increase of temperature : — 


b« 


^ Compression with 

Temperature Constant, 
Mar lotto’s I>hw. 

iVolumein 

•" Metres. 

Coinprcssloif with Increase of j 
Temperature, 

Due to Heating ol the Air. 

Excess of Work, 
due to the Heatin| 
of the Air. 

Percentage 
Loss of Work, 
due to 

Heating of Air. 

Tempera- 
ture Fcih, 

Volume 
in Cubic 
Metres. 

AVork 

Foot Pounds. 

1*000 

1 

68" 

1*000 




0*500 51*571 

1 80 " 

0*612 

57-348 

5-777 

* 9*2 

0*333 « 2 *I 37 

267® 

0*459 

96-592 

14-455 

15*0 

0*250 103*142 

330; 

0-374 

128*238 

25-096 

19*6 

0*200 ii9’873 

383^ 

o*3io 

153*341 

33-468 

21*3 

0*167 133*574 

428" 

0*281 

175*761 

42-187 

240 

0143 144‘877 

470 '* 

0*252 

1 195*557 

50*680 

26*0 

0125 154*881 

506" 

0*229 

213*415 

58-534 

27*4 


On examining the foregoing table it will be seen that, according to the 
law of Boyle and Mariotte, one cubic metre of atmospheric air, when com- 
pressed to a tension of eight atmospheres, is reduced to a volume of o'i25 
cubic metre, while if the compression is effected with increase of temperature, 
and without loss of heat, it will measure for the same tension^ 0*229 cubic 
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metre. The loss of work resulting from such increase of temperature is also 
shown to be 27*4 per cent. 

{6) Engines and Compressors^ — ^Air compressors may be driven by means ot 
water-wheels, turbines, or water-pressure engines. As, however, the pressure 
of water under a given head may be regarded as constant throughout the 
stroke of an hydraulic motor, and the compression of air, commencing from 
zero, increases in intensity until its delivery to the receiver begins, it is neces- 
sary that the number of compressing cylinders and driving gear be arranged 
and speeded so as to obtain from the constant power of the water its greatest 
effect. 

Steam Engines. — In some of the earlier compressing-machines motion 
was transmitted from the engines to the compressing cylinders by means of 
spur-wheel gearing. This arrangement admitted of a high velocity in the 
steam piston, and of a comparatively slow velocity in the compressing piston ; 
but it rendered the strain unequal on the teeth of the wheels, and sometimes 
leef to their breakage. The more recent practice is to set the cranks of the 
air and steam cylinders in such a relation to each other that the maximum 
effect of the steam may be exerted at the time that the air is being delivered 
to the receiver, or to employ double steam and compressor cylinders, so that 
the power of one steam cylinder may overcome the resistance offered by the 
compression of the air in the opposite cylinder. In addition, it is sometimes 
desirable to provide the engine with a variable expansion valve, and 
to economise power, by using steam on the piston of considerable pressure, 
five or six atmospheres, and cutting it off within the cylinder at from three 
to five eighths of the stroke. 

Compressors. — As soon as the compression of air was rendered necessary 
for the production of power, inventors applied themselves to the arrangement 
and construction of compressors which should offer some special advan- 
tage. Sommeiller introduced at the Mont Cenis Tunnel a wet compressor ; 
Colladon, on behalf of the contractors of the St. Gothard Tunnel, arranged a 
fast-speed spray compressor. In England the' wet compressor is but 
little employed. Fast-speed dry compressors have been mainly adopted, 
perhaps on account of their comparative cheapness of cost. In Germany, 
France, and Belgium the mining engineer seems to prefer the wet 
compressor. Doubtless the latter apparatus is well adapted for mine work. 
It bears a- somewhat similar relation to the fast-speed compressor, that the 
Cornish engine bears to the locomotive — viz. for its strength, durability, and 
comparative slowness of speed. In another important item it also exhibits a 
strong resemblance ; it is an economical apparatus, since it may be contrived 
to give the largest percentage of useful effect for the unit of power expended 
to secure it. The essential difference between the wet and dry compressor 
is, that the wet compresses the air by means of a column of water moved by 
a piston, the dry by the ^piston itself, acting directly on the air without the 
admission of water to the cylinder. 

The speed of a wet compressor is limited to about 200 feet per minute. A 
dry f compressor is frequently driven 400 feet per minute, consequently 
the piston ^ea of the former would seem to require twice ^e area of the 
V giys an equal amount of work* As the cylinder of a wet compressor 
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will charge itself with 96 parts of the cubic contents of the stroke, while a 
dry compressor only takes in from 70 to 80 parts, the economic result of 
the wet compressor is greater. 

Fig. 100 shows a vertical section of a wet compressor through the centre 

of the cylinders. The 

j fjJk-, y A . . piston moves horizon- 

^ ‘ tally in a cast-iron cy- 

ITiTIV * linder c, which is kept 

. water. At the 

p» |_ — _ extremities of the cy- 

linder are two vertical 
y columns, P' p, closed at 

, their upper ends. The 

^ air is admitted through 

I ^ rectangular opening, 

S, in the side of each 

J ^ tlpjaa^pap*] [ column. The intake 

T valves, S, are of leather, 

stiffened with wrought- 

iron plates, as in mine pump buckets. The discharge of the air into a 
receiver takes place through gun-metal valves, s'. The movement of the piston 
within the cylinder causes the water in the vertical columns, p' P, to rise on one 
side and fall on the other. , Above the falling column of water the tendency 
towards a partial vacuum causes the admission valve, S, to open and the 
unoccupied space to be filled with air. When the piston returns in the opposite 



direction the admission 
valve closes, the water 
is driven upwards, and 
the air compressed until 
its tension becomes the 
same as that in the 
receiver. 

The outlet valve, s', 
then opens, and as the 
water rises through and 
above the outlet vsdve, 
it follows that the whole 
of the air compressed is 


forced into the receiving vessel by means of the pipe x. A small bnt adjusted 
quantity of water is continually supplied to the compressor cylinders by 
means of the pipe i and branches t' t. The water is delivered first into the 
receptacles b b, and then into the cylinders through the inlet valves. To 
prevent any overflow of water from the receptacle! it is drawn oflf by the , 
breeches and waste pipe, t'f, placed at the bottom. 

In this form of compressor, Darlington has introduced a spray of Water 
immediately under the outlet valves, s', so as to absorb a larger atubdnt of 
heat than would otherwise be effected by the simple contact of the air wftli 


the vertical water-compresMug column, . , v. . * ’ ; 

t Fig. ioi;isii seddonal'eIev;atidAdf a com^)reift^i^]^ted^. a water>>ja<;]^l; 
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and two spray nozzles. A, compressing cylinder; c, water-jacket cylinder' 
encasing the compressing cylinder ; D, spray jet ; E and e', inlet valves ; 
K F', outlet valves; G, pipe for admitting water to the jacket-cylinder; 
II, eduction pipe. 

The following are the principal dimensions of one of the compressors in use 


at the Blanzy Collieries : — 

Steam Compressor 
Cylinder. Cylinder. 
Diameter of piston 25 21J" 

Length of stroke 6^' 63 

Area of admission 

valve in square 59 

inches 

Area of delivery \ 
valve in square > , . 48 

inches . . ) 

The volume of air com- 
pressed to 45 lbs. per square 
inch at 25 revolutions per 
minute is theoretically 450 
cubic feet ; taking the prac- 
tical result at 80 per cent, it 
amounts to 360 cubic feet. 

Colladon Compressor. — 
This compressor (Fig. 102) 
consists essentially of a hori- 
zontal cylinder and a hollow 
piston, the rods of which, 
also hollow, pass through 
both ends of the cylinder 
covers. In each of these 
covers are two admission and 
one delivery valve. The dis- 
tinguishing features of this 
compressor are the means 
adopted for the purpose of 
absorbing the heatdeveloped 
during the compression of 
the air, and for keeping the 
various parts of the appara- 
tus in a comparatively cold 
condition. The cylinder is 
surrounded by a water- 
jacket, A. The piston and 
piston-rods are provided 
with internal chambers for 



the reception and passage of ^4 

water. Spray nozzles, j J, are also introduced into the cylinder. It is aliegea 
that the volume of waiter admitted to the cylinder and into the various, parts 
ofthe appararttts.is so adjusted as to limit the, temperature to Fah. when 

ZOO feet , per miniite, and compressing the air to 
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a tension of 90 lbs, per square inch. At the Airolo end of the St. Gothard 
Tunnel twelve of these compressor cylinders were grouped iq four sets of three 
cylinders each. The three cylinders, set side by side, were driven by means 
of a three-throw crank in connection with wheel-gearing and a turbine. I'he 
dimensions of one of these compressor cylinders were, diameter of piston, 18 
inches; stroke, 17I inches; inlet valves, two in each cylinder cover — total 
area, 39 inches ; outlet valves, one in each cylinder cover — total area, 10^ 
inches ; theoretical volume of air at 65 revolutions per minute, 1,027 cubic 
feet, or compressed to 90 lbs. per square inch at 70 per cent, of the theoretical 
volume, 1 19 cubic feet. 

Carefully conducted experiments with a Avet compressor erected at the 
Saarbruck mines to supply rock-boring machines have been made with the 
following results ; — 

r Useful Effect of the Compressor at 


Experiment. 

here. 

Two Atmospheres. ' 

Three Atmospheres, 

0*94 

0-88 

0-85 

0*95 

0-885 

O'SSS 

0*93 

0-88 

085 

0-95 

0-90 

0-865 

094 

0-87 

0-83 

0*93 

0-85 

o-8o 

Mean 0*94 

0-877 

0-84 



Fig. 103. 


Three - Cylinder Com- 
pressor . — At the Rushen 
mines. Isle of Man, a 
three - cylinder air com- 
pressor was erected for the 
purpose of accelerating 
the sinking of an engine- 
shaft, and driving a main 
level in the lode by means 
of three Darlington Boring 
Machines. Each cylinder 
is single acting, the pistdn- 
rods being connected w^h 
a three-throw crank (see 
Fig. 103). The cylinders 
are fixed in a water tank, ^ 
while jets of water play 
into each cylinder during 


Diameter of each piston 13 inches. 

Stroke of pis.ton , . . . 18 „ 

One suction valve in each cover, internal diameter 

5 inches 19*6 inches area 

Two discharge valves in each cover, diameter 

3 inches, equal 7 inches area x 2 . .14 inches area. 

Theoretical volume of air per stroke , • . 1*38 cubic feet. 

Or, for the group of three cylinders . . . 4*14 „ 

At a speed of 50 revolutions ppr minute three 

cylinders will afford 4*14 x 50 . . . 207 ,, 

Volume of air compressed to 50 lbs. per inch at 

76 per cent, of the contents of the stroke • , 36 A „ 


the compression of the air* 
The inlet and outlet valves 
are set in .the cylin4,er 
covers, the outlet pipe to 
air receiver being in con- 
nection with each outlet- 
valve chamber, 

T^e following particu- 







plains rdate to: a vertical sin^ieiactiiJg c(m»^»essbr, fitted^;\^ 
jat^t attd spray nozzles designed by Cortet ; Engine, two veSrtic^l'' 
^lipders, steam-jacketed, with Meyer's expansion gear.. Cylinders, t6ta , 
inches diameter ; stroke, 39*4 inches. Compressor, two cylinders, diatoetev^' 
of piston 23*0 inches ; stroke, 39*4 inches ; revolutions per minute, 30 to 
■'40; '.piston speed, 39 to 52 inches per second; capacity of Cylinder per , 
revolution, 20 cubic feet ; diameter of valves, viz. four inlet and four outlet, 

inches ; weight of each inlet valve, 8 lbs. ; outlet, 10 lbs. ; pressure of air, 

4 to 5 atmospheres. The diagrams taken of the engine and compressor show 
that the work expended in compressing one cubic metre of air to 4*2 1 efiEectiv© 
atmospheres was 38,128 lbs. According to Boyle and Mariotte's law it would 

37>534 lbs., the difference being 594 lbs., or a loss of rb per cent. Or if 
compressed without abstraction of heat, the work expended would in that 
case have been 48, 158. The volume of air compressed per revolution was 
0*5634 cubic metre. For obtaining this measure of compressed air, the work . 
expended was 21,557 lbs. The work done in the steam cylinders, from indi- 
cator diagrams, is shown to have been 25,205 lbs., the useful effect being 
85 per cent, of the, power expended. The temperature of air on entering 
'the cylinder was 50® Fah., on leaving 62“ Fah., or an increase of i2°Fah. 
Without the water-jacket and water injection for cooling the temperature it 
would have been 302“ Fah. The water injected into the cylinders per revo- 
lution was 0*8 1 gallon. 

Dry Compressors . — ^The arrangement of the dry compressor is nearly 
similar to that of the spray compressor. No water is introduced into the 
cylinder for the purpose of absorbing heat developed during the compression 
of air, but a water-jacket around the cylinder is usually relied upon for that 
purpose. The result is so unsatisfactory that economy of power maybe 
said to be sacrificed to simplicity of arrangement. 

The objections which may be urged against high-speed compressors are 
— (i) The rapidity with which heat is accumulated within the cylinder, over- 
heating the various parts unless, the heat is largely absorbed by means of 
water ; (2) Loss of air with metallic spring pistons, amounting to from 7 to 
10 per cent, of the stroke, and increasing largely with low piston velocities ; 
(3) The yoidance of air from the cylinder during the closing of the inlet valves, 
in some cases a serious percentage of the contents of the stroke ; (4) ^he 
loss of useful effect of the steam iconsequent on any passage of air from > 
front to back of compressor pistons; (5) The rapid wear and tear of, 
parts incident to a high piston speed; (6) The liability of the valves .to 
break up" the force or impact shutting blow, increasing with the 

pressure njultiplied by the sqpare of the velocity. Against low-speed corn- 
lessors it may be alleged that the apparatus is large in proportion to the/ 
power it will afford, and.that the first cost, if distributed on the horse-pqwwr;; 
,of th© compressor, is somewhat high. . 

and Atr Pipes.— >Tb.Q receiver and air-pipes should ^ ^ i 
s^cient capacity to run ^e boring-machines without exhibiting mup^ 
of pressure. The dimensions of the receiver, as well as the {dpe^ ,1 
wiilit ihes^pre to be in^ proportion to the number;pf,to«^nfko3te"' 

. ^rked,j^ cirtiiq quantity of air hecessaity for ru^i^g the .■ 
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a given period, and to the charging power of the compressor. Ko exact rule 
can be laid down for determining the dimensions of the receiver ; but if its 
capacity be eight or ten times greater than the volume of air required per 
minute for the use of the machines, it will probably be sufficient. 

Large receivers and air-pipes are desirable (Fig. 104). The boring-machines 
when well supplied with air will not only deliver their blows more uniformly 
and with the desired effect, but the friction in passing air through large pipes, 
from the receiver to the machine, will be inconsiderable. The receiver may 
be placed vertically, or lie horizontally on the ground, near to, or somewhat 
distant from, the compressor. To render the receiver complete it should be 
furnished with relief and stop valves, and, if in connection with a wet com- 
pressor, a blow-off cock ; and a pipe for returning water to the compressor 
columns should be added, unless fresh water happens to be available for 
cooling purposes. In such case the return pipe will not be required, but 
instead the receiver should be fitted with an automatic arrangement for dis- 



Fig. 104. 


charging the Xvater when it may attain a given height within the receiver 
itself. 


TABLE OF RECEIVERS. ' 


Localities. 

Mont Cenis 


Designer 
of Compressor. 
Sommeiller 


No. of 
Receivers. 

14 

St. Gothard 


Colladon . 


4 

Vieille Montague 


— 

, ( 

. I 

Saarbruck . 


Humboldt . 


3 

Marihaye . 


Sommeiller 


6 

Ronchamp 


do. 


I 

Anzin 


do. 


. 2 

Minera 


Darlington 

. I 

Ballacorkish 


do. . 


. I 

St. John del Key 

• 

do. 


. 2 

Madonna . 

• 

do. 


. I . 

Wheal Agar 


do„ 


. I 

Moonta 


do. . 


• — 

Marbella . . 


do. . 


2 ‘ 


Contents, 

28,000 cubic feet 

2,22s ,1 . 

180 ,, 



1,450 

200 

600 

400 

200 

600 




ft 


Compressed air mqst be conveyed in pipes from the receiver to the boring* 
.machines placed at y^ous- points imderground* During this transmission a 
loss -of work is occasioned by the friction of the air. The results of numerous 
expmiments to determine the value of the loss thys occaMoned sl^ow^i: That 
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the resistance is directly the length of the air main. 2. That it is direo(fy- 
as the square of the velocity of flow. 3. That it is inversely as the diameter 
of the pipe. The formulae established from these results and conclusion's 
show that for air-pipes of the diameters usually employed, and for the dis- 
tances prevalent in mines, the loss of motive force due to the friction of the 
air in the main is insignificant when the velocity does not exceed 4 feet a 
second. 

The pipes to form the permanent main from the receiver to the boring- 
machines may be of cast or wrought iron, but in either case they should be 
provided with faced and scored flanges. Cast-iron pipes are obtainable in 
6 or 9 feet lengths; wrought-iron pipes in 12, 14, or 16 feet lengths. If 
wrought-iron pipes are to be used, cast-iron flanges may be screwed or 
soldered on the ends. Before cast-iron pipes are placed in position the 
interior surfaces should be well flushed with water and swabbed, in order to 
remove any loose sand or scale adhering to the sides. To complete the., 
operation, the interior surface should be covered with a non-corrosive paint. 
The inside of many a boring-machirie cylinder has.been partially destroyed 
through neglect of these simple precautions. The pipe-joints are readily and 
effectively made by means of a flat ring of vulcanised rubber. The expansion 
taking place in an air main is best taken up by means of a running joint, or 
by introducing a short bend of copper pipe. In the levels the main may be 
laid on the sole, or hung on the side towards the roof, the latter being a 
position frequently preferred. In some cases it will be useful to place one or 
more cocks on the main ; one fixed at the commencement of the “ advance" 
or terminal pipe is almost necessary. The advance pipe is in some instances 
formed of one pipe sliding within another, the inner one being drawn out 
as the forebreast of the level is advanced. To the end of this inner pipe 
is attached the flexible hose for connecting the permanent main with the 
boring-machines. 

When tunnels have to be driven a long distance, and time is of the greatest 
value, a reserve main is sometimes fixed to supply air to the borers, during 
the period when additional pipes are being added to the principal or working 
inain. In metalliferous mines, rock-boring machines will scarcely be required 
to operate at a greater distance than a mile from the seat of power, and as 
the number of the machines will be more or less limited for some time to' 
come, pipes of less diameter will suffice than if the air is to be conveyed a-, 
distance of 3 or 4 miles, as in the case of some tunnels already executed. For 
the general main, pipes 3 inches to 4 inches diameter will be large enough ; 
for the secondary or branch part of the main, the diameter need not exceed 
2 J inches or 3 inches, whilst for branches from this part of the main, to con- 
nect a series of three or four borers, the diameter may be reduced to 2 inches. 

{(£) Raihoays. — In tunnels or mine headings, driven in Europe, a single 
railway is generally laid for the borer carriage, and waggons necessary foi: 
the removal of the debris. In one or two instances the borer carriage has 
placed on a wide railway, and the stuff removed by means of waggons 
Winning, on a narrower gauge line. The advance headings in Europe scarcely 
ever eitceed avtitidth of 9 feet. In America, however, the whole %idth of the 
railway jometimas in tbe advamce heading, which renders a 
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double and spare line of rails necessary. ■ In driving mine levels, the gauge 
of the carriage rails may have to conform to the gauge of the w^gon 
required for the removal of the stuff. If no special considerations were neces- 
sary other than to determine the best gauge for the borer carriage, the gauge 
might be fixed at 2 J to 3 feet, and the weight of raMs from 18 lbs. to 20 lbs. 
per yard. In long headings, and where boring carriages are employed, it 
may be desirable to cut stalls, at from 50 to lOO fms. apart, for the lodgment 
of the carriage and boring-machines, during the time of blasting the shot- 
holes and effecting the removal of the stuff. Such stalls will also be found 
very useful for sheltering the men during the firing operation, for holding the 
boring tools, machine oil, orj when electric blasting is employed, the appa- 
ratus required for igniting the fuses. 


Places. 

Gaugn of Single 
' Railway laid in 
Middle of I.evcl. 

Width of 

Advance Heading. 

Height of 
Advance Heading. 

Area of Heading 
in Square Feet. 



Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. in. 

Mont Cenis . 


3 


9 

10 

8 

6 

8r 7 

St. Gothard, Goschenen 

' 3 


8 

10 

8 

2 

72 2 

„ Airolo 


3 

3I 

8 

6 

8 

2 

<>9 5 

Vieille Montagne . 


4 

0 

7 

4 

7 

4 

S 3 9 

St. Leonard’s 


I 


6 

7 

6 

7 

43 4 

52 6 

Marihaye 


I 


7 

3 

7 

3 

Konchamp . 

• 

2 

ij 

7 

3 

7 

3 

52 6 

Anzin . 


I 

iij 

7 

10 

7 

3 

56 9 

Friedrichsegen 


2 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

49 0 

Blanzy . 

:i 3 

3 

, 7 

0 

7 

0 

49 0 

Gothardbahn 

3 j 

7 

0 

7 

0 

49 0 

Marbella 

. 

2 

0.5 

7 

0 

5 

0 

35 0 

Cwmbran 


3 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

70 0 

Mtiesteg 



— 

10 

0 

9 

0 

90 0 

Mustconetcong 


4 

0 

27 

0 

8 

0 

216 0 

Hoosac Tunnel . 



— 

1 

0 

9 

0 

216 0 

Portskewet . 


1 

8 

0 

8 

0 

64 0 

Minera . 1 


2 

0 

6 

6 

7 

3 

47 0 

Drybrook 

Bailacorkish . 


2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

7 

7 

0 

0 

42 0 

45 6 

Foxdale 



— 

5 

6 

7 

6 

41 3 

Laxey . 



— 

t 

6 

7 

0 


Bolcoath 



— 

0 

6 

0 

48 0 

Cam Brea . 


2 

9 

8 

6 

8 

6 

72 3 


(e) Stands and Frames for Boring Machines . — The economic result obtain- 
able from the application of rock-boring machines is greatly dependent on 
the form and strength of the stand or frame which may be employed to carry 
the machines. If -a drill is to deliver its blows to the bottom of a hole, in a 
thoroughly effective manner, it must not vibrate and be deflected, as it were, 
to any appreciable extent from its axial line, nor should the tool react without 
giving the full effect of its impact to the stone. A frame, to be satisfactory, 
must be suflSciently rigid to withstand the reactive twisting effect consequent 
on the rapid reciprocation of the machines ; it must also be constructed 
so as to admit of being fixed and removed quickly ; and afford the widest 
range possible for directing the drills to vaxious parts of the forebreast, or 
for angling the shot-holes to such an extent as to ensure, by means of the 
explosive, the removal of the rock. 

Moreover, the stand or frame should be contnved so as fo allow atftple' 
space for the workmen.to move around and to get access the machines, 
t^en the latter are at iyoik.. 




vsua . «;] 
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The several dis^ctive firames which have been constructed are, the Mont 
Cenis, which carried ten drills, and weighed .eight:een tons ; the Dubois^ 
Fran9ois, mounted with six drills, weighing from three to four tons ; the 
Beaumont “ Camel," of considerable weight, carrying four machines *, and 
the Darlington stand, three hundredweight, for carrying two machines. 

Mmt Cenis Stand . — This stand, consisting of a framework of wrought iron, 
was 24 feet long, about 6 feet wide, and 6 feet in height. It ran on four 
wheels, and carried the boring-machines, air-pipes, and a vice for effecting 
any small repairs required to the boring tackle during the boring operation. 
When in working position the wheels of the stand were lifted from the rails, 
so as to obtain the entire weight of the apparatus for the purpose of resisting 
the percussive action of the machines. 

Dubois and Francois Stand . — ^These stands, used in mine levels, are 
arranged to carry two or four machines. The length of a stand moimting 
four machines is 10 feet, height from rails 3f feet, width outside of rails 3 feet. 
The frame of the stand is of wrought iron, and includes four screw-cut 
columns; viz. two to which the machines are attached, and two, distant 
about 5 1 feet, which are provided with loops for supporting the front ends 
■ of the machines. The stand is mounted on six wheels, each about 9 inches 
diameter. These wheels are so placed in relation to the weight of the frame 
and the position of the machines as to allow the latter to drop, so as to angle 
close to the bottom of the level. Each machine is connected by means of a 
short hose pipe to a small air reservoir, fixed near td the top of the frame. 
When the machines are at work the stand is lifted by means of screws which 
bear on the surface of the rails ; the dead weight of the stand is consequently 
obtained and utilised in resisting the impact of the machines when these are 
at work. 

Beaumont’s Camel . — ^The Beaumont camel is composed of a trolley, fitted 
with a vertical column, four arms, two extending each side of this column, 
and a small air and water reservoir set at the rear end of the trolley platform. 
The trolley is mounted on four wheels, each lo inches in 
diameter and 4 J feet apart. These wheels run on a 2 j -feet 
gauge railway. The width of the trolley platform is 
2 J feet; the diameter of the vertical column, 15 inches; 
height from face of rails, 6 feet ; diameter of horizontal 
arms carrying the boring-machines,*8 inches. The central 
boss holding the two arms is fitted with an hydraulic 
pump. In each arm is an hydraulic ram. To fix the 
arms for boring purposes the outer ends of the rams are 
pressed against the’ sides of the levels. In this stand its dead weight is not 
required for the purpose of keepidg the boring-machines in line of the shot- 
hole. A diagrammatic illustration of this stand is shown in Fig. 105. 

Darlington's Stand.— ^xs, stand, employed for driving mine headings, is 
composed of a vertical and two horizontal bars. The vertical column ia 
clamped to the roof during the boring operation ; the side bars are set so as 
to require, btit once shifting to bore the whole number of holes. In order to 
use this stand with ease and facility it is taken to and from the fbrebreast on 
a smallitrplley itranged for that purpose. 


-W- 

Fig. 105. 
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This trolley is also fitted with a platform for holding the boring-machines 
as well as an air cylinder, having one inlet for the air main, and 
two outlets, one connecting each machine by means of a short piece of 
rubber hose. The arrangement of the stand is such as to admit of boring 



Fig. io6. 


the holes, and blasting the ground, in vertical or horizontal “ cuts,” as may 
be desired. 

Fig. io6 represents a vertical side elevation of the trolley, clamping 

column, machine arms, and boring- 
machines. The column is shown 
attached to the trolley ; but before 
the machines are set to work it is 
disconnected, and the trolley shifted 
a few feet to the rear. This separa- 
tion of the trolley from the column 
allows the workman to pass freely 
from one side of the column to the 
other. When the stand is with- 
drawn, it is detached from the top 
and sides of the level, clamped to 
the trolley, and dropped, so as to lie 
at an angle of about 45“ to its ver- 
tical position. 

Fig. 107 represents a front eleva- 
tion of the stand without the trolley, 
the ' boring-machines in working 
position, and the position of holes supposed to be bored. To drill these holes 
the upper and lower arm is undamped once during the boring shift, turned 
and clamped to the opposite side. These operations, together with the 
angling and traversing range of the machine, suffice td secure the requisite 
^positions for drilling the whole of the holes. , * 



Fig. 107. 



cHAP.u.] SEVERN TUNNML S^RER STANDS, 


Fig. io8 shows the stand and trolle^t the end of a leveL !bi this vieW 
the boring-machines, horizontal arms, air cylinder, and rails, are illustrate^.* 
The method of boring the holes from a fixed point on the bar, simply by 
angling the machines, is also rendered apparent. To use two machines 
three men are necessary; viz. one man to each machine, and one man 
between the machines at the forebreast to change the tools, oil the piston- 



Fig. io8. 


rods, direct the bits on commencing the holes, and to supply the holes with 
water. 

The general form of the stand used at the Severn Tunnel, Portskewet, 
and which carried two Geach boring-machines, is shown in Fig. 109. The 
platform trolley was provided with a vertical bar 5J feet long, to which was 

y _T 1 ._y 

~T\ f*r" 'Ti 

L, Fig. rn. 

attached a horizontal arm. To fix this bar it was screwed to the top and 
bottom of the heading. The machines were clamped at A a', about four feet 
from the sole of the level. The holes were bored by radiating the machines 
from these points. 

Figs. 1 10 and 1 1 1 are diagrammatic illustrations of stands employed in . 
Fr^ce for carrying four and six boring-machines. In the fi^rsf, of these two 
ihachiiidsare supposed to be oner and two umierths bar, while the Second shpws 
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the position of four machines over anotwo under the bar. These bars> togfether 
with the machines, are so placed as to admit of the' perforation of the fore- 
breast without altering their normal positions. In Fig. 109 one machine 
commands one quarter of the area of the forebreast ; in Fig. 1 10 one machine 
deals with one-sixth part of the area of the face. 

Ska/t‘sinkmg Stand . — The stand, introduced at the Minera mines. North 
Wales, in 1876, is shown in Fig. 112. It consists of a vertical bar 18 feet 
long, and two arms, the length of which is dependent upon the diameter of 
the shaft. For the Darlington boring-machines the arms are set s^feet from 
the bottom of the shaft, the arms are clamped to the sides of the shaft, and 

the boring-machines worked and shifted 
on the arms, so as to bore the holes 
shown in the illustration. When the 
whole number of holes are drilled the 
horizontal bars are unclamped, the ver- 
tical column loosened from the stay piece 
of timber, which at first is 6 feet from the 
bottom of the shaft, and the apparatus 
lifted 20 or 30 feet. 

When the shaft bottom is cleared, say 
to a depth of 3 feet, for a second boring 
shift, the bar is dropped to the bottom, 
and clamped to the stay piece, this time 
9 feet from the bottom. Four sinks, each 
3 feet deep, can thus be made before it 
will be necessary to place a second clamp- 
ing or cross-piece within 6 feet of the 
bottom. At the Ballacorkish mine, in 
the Isle of Man, a pump 8 inches diameter 
was made the central sinking column. 
This pump was provided with a wind- 
bore of cannon -like strength, around 
which two horizontal arms rotated. Each 
arm carried a boring-machine. About 
12 feet from the bottom of the shaft a 
wrought-iron pent-house, provided with 
doors, encircled the pump, and protected 
the men who worked underneath. 

The “ lift,” at first 12 fathoms long, hung to screws 14 feet long, was so. 
arranged as to discharge the ^ump water through a nozzle piece, one of which 
was placed in the column, at distances 18 feet apart. The pump-rod was- 
arranged to slide on a “ set-off” attached to the main rod, so that bothpxunps 
and rods were "dropped" together. * ’ 

The whole was arranged and placed in the shaft previous to the com-, 
mencement of the sinking operation. 

(/) Rock-boring Mc^ines.-^I^Q^Xs/c. inventor of a rock-boring' machine' 
seems to have been Trevithick. In the year 1813, when hie attention was: 
directed to the subject, Cornwall wasjEmt. ohly t^e .seat ef our mining 



industry) but, through tho startling imp^^ents effected in the s.teatii-ehgi,ne . 
by Watt, Murdoch, ^rewthick, Woolfi and others, an impetus was given to 
mechanical inventions which extended far beyond the confines of the county, 
and men were stimulated at home and abroad to substitute as far as possible 
•mechanical appliances for manual labour. Some forty years, however, 
passed away before the idea of boring shot-holes, by means of machinery, 
was rendered practicable. The exigencies of the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
induced Bartlett to devise a steam rock-boring machine. Later Sommeiller 
invented the machine which bears his name, and showed how it could be 
worked by compressed air. Following Sommeiller's success, in the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel, Italian, German, French, Swedish, American, Australian, 
and English engineers addressed themselves to the subject of inventing, 
contriving, and improving rock-boring appliances. Machines lo feet long, 
beset with complicated gear, are now replaced by machines 3 feet long, 
presenting littlotmore than the cylinder, valve, and forwarding screw. All. 
real and permanent improvements have tended in the direction of increased, 
strength and simplicity of parts. In more particularly tracing the develop- 
ment of inventors' ideas for expediting tunnelling and mining operations, it 
will appear that they group themselves into : — i, forming the shot-hole 
by a revolving drill, and blasting the hole itself ; 2, removing the entire 
area of the heading without the use of an explosive, either by means of a 
huge percussive, or a pressure cutting-machine; 3, boring shot-holes by 
means of a small percussion-engine. The failure of the first method, that of 
employing an ordinary steel tool in hard silicious rock, was soon rendered 
apparent ; the tool, instead of abrading the stone, was almost immediately 
destroyed. The second method — substituting mechanical for mechanical 
and chemical force, -also proved objectionable when applied to hard 
crystalline rocks. Apart from such machines, blocking as it were the 
forebreast, the mechanical power required for performing the work was not 
only excessive, but the progress slow, and the greatest difficulty experienced 
in keeping the tools in condition for doing their work. The third method— 
the use of percussion borers, in combination with strong explosives, is 
the one which has been, and is likely to be, attended with permanent 
success. In perforating a heading with the requisite number of shot-holes, 
bnly a minimum expenditure of mechanical power is required ; the chief 
work, that of removing the rock, being effected by powder or dynamite. Iif 
a percussion borer the movements required to form a hole are of a threefold 
character— I, a reciprocatoiy movement of the piston and tool to disintegrate 
the rock ; 2, turning the piston and tool during the reciprocatory movement ; 
3, advancing the tool as the hole is deepened. 

In some rock-boring machines these movements are automatically 
performed, and such automatic movements are desirable when four 
jor six machines are worked together ; but the forwarding or advance 
movement will be liable to fail in its object unless the rock be of uniform 
structure and hardness. In other boring-machines the automatic movements 
are confined to the reciprocation and rotation of the piston, w^e in some, 
pistqn and tool are rotate^ by hand. When only a single boring 
mereiy reciprpcaitory movement may Suffice, but the* 
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rejection of a simple automatic arrang^ent for rotating the piston and tool 
is by no means desirable. In many cases the object of ap inventor has been 
to make his machine light, and of small dimensions. As the miner has 
greatly encouraged the idea of employing a light machine, it may be 
observed that this condition, in itself, has rendered light machines all but 
useless for practical work, and enabled the miner to cite instances of failure, 
where success could hardly have been expected. 

To perforate a face of rock quickly several conditions must be observed : 
— I. The machines must perform their work with certainty. 2. The number 
of machines should bear some general relation to the area of the face. 3. 
Stands are requisite for carrying the machines, not only as a means to keep 
the “ bit ” in the line of the hole, but to admit of angling and shifting the 
machines quickly. 

Further, the use of stands will permit the workmen to exercise much 
freedom in their movements, and enable machines to be employed which 
will bore deep holes without changing the tool. Boring-machines of 
the ordinary form drill the!* shot-holes in the same way as the common hand 
borer. The borer is attached directly to the piston-rod and reciprocates with 
it. The piston and rod constitute as it were a part of the boring tool, and 
the movement as well as the blow is obtained either by admitting or 
exhausting the pressure fluid to the front and back of the piston, or by the 
maintenance of a constant pressure on one side of the piston only and 
admitting or exhausting the pressure fluid from the other side. Most inventors 
adhere to the ordinary method of moving a main piston and use a valve for that 
purpose, but Darlington dispenses with a valve and distributes the pressure 
fluid by means of the piston and portways in the cylinder. He also obtains 
the reciprocating movement and blow either by keeping a constant pressure 
of air on the upper or under .side of the piston, and admitting and exhausting 
the air from one side only. This arrangement enables him to make a 
very simple, durable and effective machine. In' order to rotate the piston 
and tool to a certain extent during the back stroke of the piston, the rifle 
bar, nut, and ratchet-wheel designed by Jordan and Darlington at the end of 
the year 1865, and patented by them in 1866, is employed in most of the 
machines in use. The advance of the boring cylinder and tool, as the hole is 
deepened, is generally effected by an ordinary screw running in a nut attached 
to the cylinder. ♦ • 

The Darlingfton Rock Drill consists essentially of only two parts, the 
cylinder with its cover an,d the piston with its rod. The cover when bolted 
on forms a part of the cylinder ; the piston-rod is cast solid with the piston, 
and is made sufficiently large at its outer end to receive the tool. These two 
parts constitute an engine ; and with less than one fixed and one moving 
part, it is obviously impossible to develop power in a machine by the action 
of an elastic fluid. The piston itself is made to do* the work of a valve in the 
following manner: — ^The annular space affording the area for pressure on 
the fore part of the piston gives a much smaller extent of surface than that 
afforded by the diameter of the cylinder (see Fig. 1 13), and it is evident that 
by increasing or di minishin g the diameter, of the piston-rod, the area for 
pressure on the one side of the pistpn may be made ;to b^ any desired pro- 
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portion to that of the other side. The inlet aperture, or port X, being ill 
constant communication with the interior of the cylinder, the pressure of tho 
fluid is always acting on the front of the piston ; consequently, when there is 
no pressure upon the other side, the piston will be forced backwards in the 
cylinder. During this backward motion the piston first covers the exhaust 
port D, and then uncovers the equilibrium port 
Y, by means of which communication is esta- 
blished between the front and back ends of the 
cylinder, and consequently the fluid is made to 
act upon the upper side of the piston. The 
area of the back face of the piston being greater 
than that of the front face, by the area of the 
piston-rod, the pressure upon the former first 
acts to arrest the backward motion of the 
piston, which, by its considerable weight and 
high velocity, has ac<iuired much momentum, 
and then to produce a forward motion, the pro- 
pelling force being dependent for its amount 
upon i.ho difference of area on the two sides 
of the piston B. As the piston presses down, 
it cuts off the steam from the back part of the 
cylinder and opens the exhaust. The length 
of the piston is such that the exhaust port D 
is never open to its front side ; but in the for- 
ward stroke it is open almost immediately 
after the equilibrium port is closed, and nearly 
at the time of striking the blow. The quantity 
of fluid expended in this single-acting machine 
is only that which passes to the back end 
of the piston, since that which is used to effect 
the return stroke is not discharged. In a 
second form of the drill the pressure fluid is 
kept constantly on the /<?/ of the piston and 
exhausted from the underside. The distribu- 
tion of the pressure fluid is effected by means 
of the piston and portways in fhe cylinder, 
precisely similar to the drill in which the 
pressure fluid is kept continually on the 
underside of the piston. Other forms of 
single-acting drills have been devised by Dar- 
lington, such as exhausting the pressure fluid 
through the piston and j)iston-rod, and by 
means of annular spaces in the piston keeping 
the induction and exhaust portways and passages in the cylinder. In a 
doubleracting drill, instead of keeping the pressure fluid continually against 
the smaller surflice of the motive-distributing piston, the pre^ure is alter- 
n«ftely atoitted to, and exhausted from, both sides of the piston. To effect 
/this ^|S;,ls^tofif& m^e sufficiently long to admit of a groove being turned » 
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in it of such a length as to always be in communication with the pressure 
portway formed about the centre of the length of the cylinder. Two induc- 
tion passages and two exhaust portways are also cast in the cylinder. The 
motive piston, in its passage across the portways, admits the pressure fluid to 
one induction portway communicating with one end of the cylinder, and at the 
same time it uncovers one exhaust portway and releases the pressure from 
the opposite end of the cylinder. The objects gained by the foregoing method 
of obtaining reciprocatoiy motion for rock-boring machines are — (i) There 
is only one working part used in obtaining the motion of the solid piston 
and rod, which cannot well be destroyed by the effect of rapid and heavy 
blows given to the boring tool. (2) Great rapidity of motion and efficiency 



Fig. 1 14: ' Fig. 1 15. 


of blow are obtainable by means of large portways and passages, which can 
be advantageously employed. (3) The speed, weight of blow, and length of 
piston stroke can be varied at the will of the operator. (4) Stoppages due 
to displacement of valves cannot occur : while with constant pressure main- 
tained on the piston, the piston can never be in equilibrium, but it miust 
start at any part of the stroke. Fig. 1 14 shows a single-acting cradle-drill 
mounted on a stretcher-bar for sinking shafts. In this drill the cylinder is 
forwarded in the cradle, as the shot-hole is deepened by means of the 
handle and screw attached to the cradle. Fig. 115 illustrates a double- 
acting drill in which the cylinder works in a nut attaohed to the claimp* 
This cylinder is advanced or withi^aum frmn the ehpt-hole by. means of, a 
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hand-wheel or handle at the top. Fig. ii6 shows a single-acting drill 
mounted for quarry work. In order to keep this drill firmly in poriti'dn 
during the boring operation, heavy weights 
are placed on the legs. 

Among the results obtained by the use 
of these machines, those connected with the 
sinking of an engine-shaft at Ballacorkish 
mine, Isle of Man, may be noticed. Rocki 
tough Clay - Slate enclosing strings of 
quartz: diameter of shaft, loj feet; area, 

86 square feet ; depth of shaft from surface, 

50 fathoms; number of shot-holes bored 
in bottom of shaft, 22 to 24 ; diameter of 
holes, inch; depth of shot-holes, 3^ to 
5 feet; number of boring-machines em- 
ployed, 2 ; pressure of air required, 50 lbs. 
to 55 lbs. per square inch ; number of men 
employed, 9; lineal depth sunk weekly, 

1 2 feet ; time occupied in boring the holes, 

21 hours; in charging and blasting the 
shot -holes, 12^ hours; in hauling the 
stuff, 73 hours ; total, 106^ hours ; to 
which must be added, dropping the pump- 
work, 10 hours ; hindrances, 1 1 hours : 
together, 21 hours. The following are 
the relative results attending the sinking 
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of this shaft by hand, and by hand supplemented by machine labour:- 


Contract price 
Compressing air . 


Hand Labour. 
£ s. d. 

. 31 O O 


Hand and Machine Work. 

jC s. d. 

. 13 o o 
10 0 


31 o o 

Number of men employed . 12 . 

Lineal depth sunk per week . 2^ feet 

Wages earned weekly per man i 8 s. 


14 


o o 

12 feet 
45.S. 


(^) Coring Tools or Bfls . — ^The piston or tool holder of a rock drill is 
generally rotated by means of a, spiral bar running within the piston. , 
The length of the rotating movement will depend upon many circum- 
stances, notably upon the angle given to the spiral bar, on the length of 
stroke, and on the velocity of the piston. Some pistons will therefore rotate 
to a greater extent than others, stroke for stroke. This result, together with 
the fact that rocks are of varying degrees of hardness, frequently fosured, 
presenting joints and faces to the point of the tool, have brought, into tts6 
bits of various forms. * The flat, cross, X, and Z shape bits are, howOvw* 
. .chiefly employed. The flat bit is perhaps best adapted for drilling hard, 

. .Compact rock ; the cross and X bits for jointy and fissured rock ; the Z*shaped 
.^it, for during holes in soft rocks, such as slate and shale. Fig. 117. 

■' : Tq mine headings, and in the employment df comparatively 

‘"'sm^iihorihgimiachm^ diamo^er of .tW boring, .fiteel may vary fro^ 
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1 inch to i| inch. All boring tools should be straight, and be as it were a 
true prolongation of the axial line of the piston. A crooked or eccentric 
tool will not only lessen the effective working of the machine, but it will 
often cause such an amount of friction by rubbing on the side of the hole as 
to bring the piston to a state of rest. In changing a tool care must be taken 
that the cutting edge of the one to follow is not wider than the cutting edge 
of the tool withdrawn. In the tool withdrawn it will be often found, owing 
to the vibration of the machine, that the corners have been partly removed ; 
the .cutting edge of this tool is therefore that portion not rounded, or that 
which is parallel to the face of the hole. Many instances occurred in the 

rudimentary stages of 
boring when machines 
were alleged to be use- 
less ; the fact having 
been that the cutting 
edge of the second tool 
was wider than that 
of the tool withdrawn, 
which tool, forced into 
a tapered hole, neces- 
sarily wedged itself fast, 
thereby stopping or re- 
tarding the working of 
the machine. As a 
common rule, the width 
of the different sets of 
boring tools at their 
cutting edges should vary about | of an inch from each other ; but if the 
rock should be unusually hard and the comers of the bit readily removed, 
the difference between the widths of the bits should be greater. 

No rule can be strictly laid down for determining the time and power 
requisite to bore holes of different diameters ; but experience seems to show 
that if a hole 1 2 inches deep and i inch diameter takes four minutes, a hole 

2 inches diameter and of like depth, bored with the same machine, and 
under the same conditions as to pressure of air and number of strokes per 
minute, will take sixteen minutes. In other words, the machine and pressure 
of air being the same, the time and power required to bore holes to a given 
depth are as the squares of their diameter. The degree of temper to be 
given to the bit when sharpened must be suited to the hardness of the rock 
to be penetrated. Straw-colour is generally desirable when the tool has to 
operate on very hard rock, and light blue when the rock is only of moderate 
hardness. 

(A) Water and Ventilating A^aratus.-~In boring shot-holes, particularly 
deep ones, in clayey or “sticky” rock, it is necessary to remove the dis* 
integrated sand or clay as it may be produced. If this is pot done the 
stuff will “bind” so firmly as to wedge the “bit" fast, and thereby stop., 
the progress of the boring. An apparatus emplcyed for the purpose. 4>£ 
washing the stuff from the holes consists of a i^Un^rioal vessel counted oioi. , 
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Fig. 117. 

Cross Bit. X Bit. Z Bit. 




Warsops Bit, 
for making 
round holes. 
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a trolley, which usually stands behind the boring-frame. By applying the 
air pressure to the surface of the water, and extending a pipe the, 
bottom of the water within the vessel to the forebreast, a stream of water 
may be projected to any hole. To regulate the flow a small cock should be 
fixed on the nozzle pipe. A simple method for obtaining the water is to 
connect a small pipe an inch diameter to the pump work, to give the water 
a head of 20 or 30 fathoms, and to apply the water to the holes by means of 
a flexible tube and nozzle piece attached to the end of a small hydraulic 
main. 

The rate of boring a dry and wet hole is found to vary from i dry to 1*5 
wet. A plentiful supply of water will in most cases not only quicken the 
rate of boring, but it will economise the use of power to a- proportionate 
extent. 

(z) Explosives . — Explosives for blasting purposes may be divided into two 
classes, viz. : — 

Slow, or rending compounds, as (a*) ordinary black powder. 

Quick, or shattering compounds — 

( 3 *) Nitro-glycerine. 

(c:*) Dynamite. 

[dS) Nitrated gelatine. 

(e®) Lithofracteur. 

(y®) Cotton powder, or tonite. 

(a‘) Blasting powder is a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal. 
In a good powder the grains must be firm, hard, dry, free from dust, not 
ready to absorb moisture from the air, of uniform colour, and a small portion, 
when ignited on white paper, should not bum it. 

An analysis of seven different kinds of blasting powder, according to 
Rziha, gave the following average results : — 


Saltpette 63-33 

Sulphur iS '89 

Charcoal I9'39 

Hygroscopic moisture 1-36 


99-97 

Towder may be ignited by impact, but with great difiiculty. It is, how- 
ever, readily fired by the application of burning tinder or yam, a steel or 
platinum wire rendered red hot, by an electric current, or by fulminating 
powder in contact with an electric spark. . 

ipF) Nitro-glycerine is a light yellow, Clear, oily liquid. Its specific 
gra-vity is about r6; when transparent it freezes at a temperature varying 
from 39° to 46“ Fah. It is dissolved with difficulty in water, but readily in 
pyroligneous spirit or alcohol, the solution being non-explosive. Pure 
nitro-glycerine will not spontaneously decompose at an ordinary t^pera- 
ture, but if it should be, associated with free acid, decomposition is apt to 
occur. At 320® Fah. red vapours are evolved, and at 356“ Fah. its exploding- 
, point is reached. The gases evolved on explosion are — 


CRfbonic acid 45' 7^ 

Binbzide of nitrogen 20*56 

Kitrogen 33'92 


m’OO 
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The temperature of the gas at the instant of the explosion of nitro- 
glycerine is placed by Trauzl at 839*9° Fah. 

(t*) Dynamite was patented by Nobel in May, 1867. The highest, or 
No. 1 quality, consists of 75 per cent, of nitro-glycerine and 25 per cent, qf 
an infusorial earth, known as kicselguhr. Dynamite is divided by the 
Rhenish Dynamite Company into three classes — 

No, Ia, containing 75 to 77 per cent, of Nitro-glycerine and 25 ta 23 per cent. Kteselguhr^ 

II I f» 7® II 7^ 11 II II 3® II 29 II II 

II II II 11 11 II 4 ® II 39 II '» 

No. Ia is applicable to the hardest and most resisting rocks, such as 
quartz, porphyry, and basalt, as also to the removal of ground in small 
headings. 

No. I. may be used for similar classes of rocks when less resistant, and 
in levels of large sections, also in blasting Limestone, gneiss, and Granite. 

No. II. is adapted for all sorts of soft rocks, and is well suited for assist- 
ing No. Ia quality dynamite, by placing the latter at the bottom and the 
former upon it in very deep holes, or for the removal of the “ side cuts'" 
after the “centre cut” is blown out. 

The safety of dynamite is alleged to lie in its soft, mealy consistency, 
constituting, as it were, a cushion, a physical condition of great importance 
in lessening the chance of its exploding when somewhat roughly handled. 

At a temperature of 46“ Fah. dynamite hardens into a mottled whitish sub- 
stance. When frozen it cannot be readily fired. In a pulverulent condition it 
can be more easily exploded, although with diminished violence, than when 
fired in a pasty state. The firing-point of dynamite is 356° Fah. If ignited 
it burns slowly, evolving fumes of a deleterious character. When instant 
and complete combustion is effected by detonation, the gases evolved are 
innocuous ; but if the dynamite should be only partially detonated, hypo- 
nitric fumes will be given off, offensive to the miner, and deleterious to his 
health.’ Nobel on this subject has remarked : “ The frequent occurrence of 
bad fumes in mines only proves that dynamite is injudiciously used. The 
general mistake consists in not securing carefully the detonation cap to the 
fuse, and especially the fuse to the cartridge. In charging, the miner, under 
such circumstances, easily draws fuse and cap out of the cartridge, leaving 
them separated, so that the cap cannot possibly exercise its detonating 
effect. What then takes place is this ; pjirt of the dynamite bums, emitting 
hyponitric fumes, and part generally explodes under the influence of accu- 
mulating heat and pressure. Thus the charge goes off, but with a far 
inferior effect as compared to that of a proper detonation, and with the 
emission of a great quantity of red fumes of hyponitric acid.” No. 1 dynamite 
is estimated to be about six times stronger than black powder in its effective 
or sflhttering force. 

In reference to this explosive, Drinker observes j “ It is unquestionably 
a safer material to transport, handle, use, or store than black powdef. To 
explode it heat and strong percussion are necessary." 

"While Nobel in effect states : “There are no acqidents on record, due to , 
fts spontaneous combustion in niines. Local ncddants -are almcti^ 
sively to be attributed to injudicious tbaudngtJf'iaj^*^b«»«tte pi¥5^^ , 



to reckless removal of the tamphig' in boreoholes after a misfire, and to. the 
careless handling of detonators. Ikat a>mparative immunity ftom accidento . 
is due to safety from fire where small quantities are dealt with, and to 
the absence of danger in loading bore-holes, since it is useless to ram the 
tamping. 

{(^) Nitrated Gelatine.— It is found that a comparatively small quantity, 
6 to 8 per cent., of a nitrated cellulose, prepared from cotton in a peculiar 
manner, has the property of transforming nitro-glycerine into a gelatinous 
explosive. Gelatine may be formed of — 


Nitro-glycerine . . . . 86*4 

Solnble gun-cotton 9'6 

Camphor 4 '® 


lOO'O 


The specific gravity of this material is i*6. Its alleged characteristics 
are — 

1. It may be preserved intact for an indefinite length of time. 

2. It fails to give off nitro-glycerine even under fextreme pressure. 

3. It is unaffected by violent shocks or vibration. 

4. It is not affected dangerously by fire, but burns quietly and without 
explosion. 

{e^) Lithofracteur is a nitro-glycerine compound. 

According to Ulex, chemist of Hamburg, who analysed a sample, it 
contained— 


Nitro-glycerine p^rls. 

Nitrate of barium 5 »» 

Coal dust 2 

Infusorial earth (Kieselguhr) 23 „ 


100 

Traurl states that lithofracteur explodes at 248“ Fah., and is more 
sensitive to variations of temperature than ordinary dynamite. 

(/®) Cotton Powder or Tonite . — ^This explosive, known as tonite, is a nitrated 
gun-cotton, produced in a granulated form, and compressed into cartridges 
of various dimensions to suit the miner's requirements. 

When highly compressed its density is nearly equal to that of dynamite. 
Slowly heated, its firing-point is said to be 360° Fah. ; when suddenly 
heated, it is 482“ Fah. One of thq products arising from the combustioh of 
this explosive is carbonic oxide, a highly noxious gas. The r- lative power 
of various explosive substances, when compared bulk for bulk, is given by 
Nobel as follows : — 


Nitro-glyccrine 

'Dynamite (No. i) 

Lidiofracteur 

Gun-cotton : 

Curtii and Uarvey’s blatog powder, fired by detonators 


roo 

74 

53 

45 

i7'S 


PielminaU.—T:he readiness with which fulminate of mercury may be 
fired makes this salt an excellent medium for effecting the ca plosion or 
detonatiem of other substances, such as pure gun-cotton, dynamite, and- 
’ nitro-glyodrine compounds. Properiy-made fulminate detonasors are per*- 
lind na cost « but small when compared to the cost, of a 


.^ 4 ) ' 
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bore^-hole and the requisite blasting material, none but the best detonators 
should be employed. Mistaken economy, or carelessness' in using uPreliable 
detonators, are errors almost fatal to the attainment of a quick rate of 
advance, either in a level or a shaft. Some of the characteristics of fulminate 
of mercury are : it explodes violently when struck or heated to 367° Fah., 
or when touched either with strong sulphuric or nitric acid, also when in 
contact with the electric spark. 

Detonation. — To the researches of Roux and Sarrau is chiefly due the 
light thrown on the possibility of producing two kinds of explosion in the 
same substance — one by the application of heat and percussion, the other by 
flame-heat. 

Heat and percussion are produced in an explosive by the ignition of 
fulminate of mercury, which in itself possesses a detonating quality. 

Detonation may be defined as the instantaneous decomposition of an 
explosive. When gunpowder is fired in the usual manner, combustion takes 
place, each grain burning from the surface inwards ; but when nitro- 
glycerine compounds are ignited by means of fulminate of mercuiy, the mass 
explodes simultaneously, or nearly so. In one case tho rupturing force may 
be said to be gradually developed, in the other instantaneously produced. 
The following table, by Roux and Sarrau, gives the relative strength of 
three well-known explosive compounds when simply fired and detonated : — 

Simple Relative Weight 

Explosion* Detonation* ot Gases. 

Gunpowder . , . . I’oo ,, 4*34 .. 

Gun-cotton .... 3*oo .. 6*46 0*850 

Nitro-glycerine . . 4-86 .. 10*13 '*• o*8oo 

From the foregoing figures it will appear that an enormous instantaneous 
force is gained by detonation over the simple explosion of either of the 
compounds enumerated ; while a brief consideration of the general facts 
already adverted to will suffice to show that if high speeds in levels or shafts 
are to be obtained by means of boring-machines, the strongest explosives 
must be employed and detonated, so as to dislodge the rock under all the 
conditions in which the bore-holes may be placed, and that it will be 
desirable to shatter the rocks into fragments for effecting their immediate 
removal. 

Detonators, — ^Detonators are now so well known as to render any 
description of them unnecessary. Dynamite may be completely detonated 
by means of a treb|e detonator, if uniformly plastic. On the other hand, if 
hard, or if it should present a mottled appearance, a quintuple detonator 
may fail to effect the object of complete detonation. 

(Jt) EUctric Blasting.~^K series of shot-holes charged with dynamite may 
be simultaneously fired "by means of high or low tension electricity. High- 
tension electricity is obtained by a fnctional or dynamo-electric machine ; 
low-tension electricity by a galvanic battery, or low-tension exploder. 

In employing high-tension electricity it is necessary that the leading or 
positive wire should be well insulated, otherwise a serious leakage of the . 
electric charge is apt to occur, especially if the wire, should happen to be in 
contact with the earth, or jvith any conducting material. 

For the conveyance of low-tension electricity, thf insulation of fiie leading 
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or pdsitive wire need riot be p^ect; Viit copper forming thiit 
sborild be of comparatively large section. ' ' v 

In the use of high-tension electricity the line resistance upon the current ; 
is but small ; consequently, with a well-insulated wire, most of the electricity 
produced may be conveyed to fuses placed at considerable distance from the' , 
firing-machine. On the other hand, the line resistance to low-tension 
electricity is so great as to render it desirable to make the distance between 
the firing-machines and fuses as short as possible. 

In the year 1851 the author devised a low-tension fuse. A considerable 
number were made, and used with much success at the Abercam Colliery, 
South Wales. These fuses were fired by a Grove battery. In 1862 Bom- 
hardt, of Brunswick, successfully completed his airrtight, high-tension fric- 
tional-machine ; and some years later Brain, of St. Annals, Cinderford, 
arranged a frictional-machine.’ Siemens has also invented a dynamo- 



Fig. 1 18 . Fie- 119- 


electric firing-machine! At the Mechernich mines, Rhenish Prussia^ a 
galvanic battery in combination with a Ruhmkorffs coil were employed •- 
for igniting the fuses ; but both were soon abandoned on account of diffi- 
culties experienced in the use of the apparatus. As the frictional-machine is 
mostly employed for firing purposes in the mines of Europe and America, 
and with a little care may be readily kept in a working condition, it will be 
described, tc^ether with the leading wires or firing cables, connecting wiTte, 
andfoiles. 

i^*W«^i/arAmr.--Bornhardt's frictional, air-tight machine is shown'in 
Bigs, 118, 1 19. Fig. 120 gives the outside view with the handle in position 
for charging the machine. Fig. 1 19 is a section of the machine showing 
^ irite^al, mrrangemenls, and Fig. 118 is a front view , of it wiffi 
the door open, and the chains' attached ready for testing iti efficfoncy. 
j mi^ihe fosiide consists ■ of a. thin ebonite wheel, abbpt ; id 
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diameter, which can be rapidly rotated by turning the handle shdwn in 
position in Fig. 120. The top part of the ebonite disc .is in contact with the 
rubber R, Fig. 119, formed of cats-skin, carried by the arm H, and it is by 
the fnction of this skin upon the surface of the disc that the electricity is 
generated. T shows an ebonite ring, of which there are two, placed 
opposite one another, and furnished on the inside with metal points being 
connected with the Leyden jar L, in which the electricity is stored after 
having been collected from the ebonite wheel by the points in the rings T. 
C D, Figs. 118, 1 2 1, are metal rings projecting through the front of the 
machine, and it is to these rings that the ends of the wires forming the 
circuit are to be attached when everything is prepared for firing. K, 
Fig. 119, is the firing knob by which the electric discharge is made. This 
knob being quickly prei,sed causes the arm G to be thrown into the 
position shown by the dotted lines, thereby making contact with the con- 



Fig. 120. 


denser, complet- 
ing the circuit, 
and allowing the 
charge of electri- 
city stored in the 
jar to pass along 
the wires, and in 
its passage firing 
the prepared shot- 
holes simultane- 
ously. In using 
this machine, a test 
and firing opera- 
tion is necessary. 
Test operation : 
Immediately in- 
side the door of the 
machine to the left 
hand (Fig. 1 20) are 
a series of brass- 


headed nails. At 


the top and at the bottom of these nails hang brass chains. The hook of the 
upper chain must be attached to D, Figs. 1 18, 1 19, and that of the lower chain 
to the bottom eye C. The handle of the machine must now be turned briskly 
ten or twelve times, the knob K, Figs. 118, 119, pressed quickly inwards, 
when, if the Leyden jar within the box has been fully charged, it will be in- 
stantly discharged, the electric fluid appearing as a vivid spark leaping the 
whole number of nail-heads. These nails are known as the “ spark scale.” 
If, however, the electric spark should fail to leap, or to fill up, as it were, 
the spark scale, the handle must now be turned a greater number of times, 
not exceeding thirty. If the second trial should fail , to obtain a spark of 
sufficient strength to leap the entire scale, it is ^ proof that the wheel within 
the box has become damp, and that it must be dt^, either by keeping the box 
-wnthin a warm room a sufficient t^mo for that in%i|6;M^;0r otherwi$eby tikihg 


CHAP. H.J FIRING CABim AW GO^mG^ING WIRRSy 

off the cover of the box in such room, then dtyiiig an 4 wiping the wheel 
a dry, warm silk handkerchidF in frwt of a slow fire. Supposing, however, 
that a strong spark is produced by the testing operation, the chains most 
be thrown oiF ; and when the fuses are connected together, ,and the men 
removed to a place of safety, the leading or positive wire must be attached 
to the ring D, and the return wire to the bottom ring, so as to form the 
electric circuit. If now the handle be turned the requisite number of 
times to produce the fiill spark, and the knob sharply pressed inwards, a , 
simultaneous ignition of the fiises will occur. To use this machine satis- 
factorily, it should be sent underground for the purpose of effecting the 
firing operation, and immediately returned to a warm, dry place. It is 
essential that the inside of the apparatus (viz. the ebonite wheel and cat-skin 
rubber) must be kept dry. 

Firing Calks and Condmling Wires . — ^To insure complete transmission 
of high tension electricity from the firing-machine to the electric fuses it is 
necessary to employ conducting wires which are well insulated. When the 
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leading wires are subject to rough usage, it is advantageous to form these 
wires into a cable, protected on the outside with a covering of tarred hemp, 
or, still better, with a sheathing of iron wire A (Fig. 12 1). A cable, B, 
useful in situations where it will not be subjected to any rough usage, 
consists of two cores or 
strands, each composed of 
three tinned copper wires, 
insulated from each other 
by two coverings of gutta- 
percha, or india-rubber and 
tape, stranded together, and 
again insulated with gutta- 
percha, or india-rubber and 
tape; and lastly covered on 

the outside with tarred hemp ■■■■■■ g 

to a diameter of five-eighths Fig. i**. 

of an inch. This cable may be conveniently hung to the roof or sides 
of a level or shaft, or on poles in open workings. In use it is only 
necessary to brure the ends of the copper wires in each of the cores, and 
to connect: viz. two ends, one to the positive, the other to the negative 
pole of the firing-machine; and at the opposite end of the cable and 
conducting wire, to attach one end to the connecting wire of the yfr^/,,thte 
other to the l(tst connecting wire of the electric fuses. In this way" the 
ekotrie circuit i& formed. Fig. 121, A to E, show in si^tion full-size firmg 
cables <4 jatious. dimensions, sheathed with wire or giiitapercl* ; F and G 
saitfapen^a-covered copper wire, which under certain cti^mstaiioes 
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may be,\ised for conveying the electric sparky while Fig* 12^, shot^rs 
a cable insulated with tape' g and guttapercha I. To splice an insulated 
cable it is only necessary to bare the copper wires for a short distance, to 

scrape them bright, to twist them together, 
\ / Fig. 122, B, then to insulate the joint with 

guttapercha, keeping the latter in position 
— i]I5S| 0 ® piece of india-rubber tubing fastened to 

)i cable by wax thread or a piece of fine 

\) cord, Fig. 122, C. 

a Connecting Wires . — ^These are short pieces of 

I copper wire, shown in section. Fig. 12 1, G, for 

1 l^y connecting the fuses together when the latter 

I are placed in the shot-holes. When the holes 

II near to each other, and the fuse wires toler- 

i ably long, the end wire of one fuse may be 

wVi directly twisted to the end wire of another, one 
connecting joint being sufficient; but when 
the fuses are some distance apart special 
IHIp pieces of conecting wires will be required, 
and two joints between each fuse will be 
. necessary. Fig. 124 shows the wires £on- 

«Ajr necting the fuses lodged in the shot-holes, 

manner in which the 

Kps wires are twisted together. The ends of the 

8^-^ twisted wire should lie on the leading part of 

the wire. Connecting wires should be kept 
~ from touching the rock, as well as from 
coming in contact with one another. In firing 
shot-holes placed underwater the connecting wires should also be irfeulated. 

■ Electric Fuses . — ^An electric fuse consists of a long percussion cap 

inclosing a fulmi- 

^ i^sulat^ 

“tension” fuses. 

Jbig. 124. 

The former are 

fired by means of a battery, the latter by the application of a frictional-machine. 

The priming or firing composition is placed within a cap, Fig. 123, into 
which composition the electric wires are imbedded slightly apart from each 
other. The ignitioi) of the fuse is accomplished fallowing manner: 

The electric spark passes down one wire, leaps the point of this wire, 
firing the composition, tb n^ point of the other wire, and passes up the 
second wire. Fig, 123, electric fuse frise^d in. a dynamite 




Fig. 123. 
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Fig. 124. 
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primer*' B, B, cartridges of dynatiaite laid dti aMbt-hole ready for 
firing by the machine. - ^ . ?, 

Fifing 0 ^rfl/f(?w.^Condticting wires or cables are usually fixed in a? 
level or shaft. As a level or shaft is advanced or sunk, the cables are 
periodically lengthened, or shifted forward. Between the ends of the cabl^ 
and forebreast, of a level or bottom of a shaft, two pieces of insulated wire 
a few yards long are roughly hung. One wire is attached to the wire 
of the first fuse, the other to the last wire of the last fuse, the intermediate 
fuses being connected together with short lengths of wire, as already 
described. The fuses and cable wires being connected together in single 
circuit — that is, in a line or circle without crossing — the wires at the opposite 
ends of the cables are attached to the positive and negative hooks of the 
machine; viz. at C and D, Figs. ii8, 119. The handle of the machine is 
now turned a sufficient number of times to charge the jar, the knob K 
is then quickly pressed, and the shot-holes. Fig. 124, at the same instant 
are fired. 

Economic Results . — At Ballacorkish, in the Isle of Man, both ordinary 
and electric fuses have been used, one against the other. In driving the 
oo-fathom level, the economic value of each kind of fuse has been ascer- 
tained. The following are the approximate results — 


Safety Fuse, con- Eloctrie Piiso, simul- 
secutive blasting. ianeuu;! blastings 

Number of holes in forebreust 20-24 .. 18-32 

Weight of dynamite per lineal fathom 32 lbs, 25 lbs. 

Time charging and blabling . . 50 min. 20 min, 

do, clearing gases . - 45 „ 30 „ 

Saving per lineal fathom of ground 20s. 

Mr. Joseph Ball, a practical miner, states : “ With safety-fuse the men 
have often to fire the centre-cut holes two or three times over, with electric 
fuses only once. The harder the ground, the greater is the saving conse- 
quent on the use of electric fuses. With safety-fuse the whole number of 
holes can only be fired in three operations ; with electric fuses two opera- 
tions are sufficient.” Others who have had a lengthy experience in electric 
blasting, enumerate its advantages over ordinary fuse blasting thus — (i) 
“ It, economises capital, time, and explosive material ; (2) It is more certain; 
(3) It is more effective, obstacles are overcome which cannot be removed 
by the ordinary system of blasting ; (4) It is safer, inasmuch as absolute 
protection to life is secured.” . ^ 

At the Pribram mines, Bohemia, where rock-boring machines .are 
extensively employed in hard, tough, vughy, and jointy rocks, a compara- 
tive trial was made — vi?. in two shafts, two winzes, and four levels — for the 
purpose of ascertaining the relative saving which could be effected in the 
price per fathom, the wages paid per fathom, and the time requisite for 
driving a fathom of ground by using (i) powder and safety-fuse, (2) dyna- 
mite and electric fuses, and {3) dynamite and safety-fuse. 

. , ,The results are given in the following table— Savmj gor s«™e^t 

price per cost of time 
fm.of perftmot 

grounil. Alt. V grou^. 




by tisiag dynamite and electric fuses over that consequent 
fO'ltoe qf ordinary bla^ng powder and safety^fuse , . . , • . 

ftM safety-^se over that consequent on 

.. . ,/ . 9 

on thn use of. with , 


jj^und. 


II 


.n 

t 9 
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The essential points to be observed in electric blasting' operations are> to 
have a reliable fuse, a machine capable of giving a strong electric spark, 
good conducting cables and insulated connecting wires, so as to ensure the 
passage of the spark to the fuses included within the electric circuit. 

(/) Dfivtng Levels and Sinking Shafts, — The success attendant on driving 
levels and sinking shafts by means of machinery is only partly dependent 
on the boring-machines. These machines now constitute but one c# a 
series of highly important inventions. Had it not been for the construction 
of efficient air compressors, suitable machine carriages, properly jointed air 
pipes, the discovery of strong explosives, the development of a new system 
of arranging the shot-holes, the application of quick charging and blasting 
these holes, together with thorough organization boring-machines, 

however good in themselvrs, would have afforded unsatisfactory results. If 
a careful inquiry be made as to the rate of boring attainable by individual, 
but different machines, in one and the same rock, it will be found that, hole 
for hole, one machine will probably be nearly as effective as the other ; that 
is, if the diameter of thb cylinder, velocity of the piston, and width of the 
tool be fairly equal. A speed of hoetity fathoms per month, in a level with 
four boring-machines, is no greater in the boring result than one of ten 
fathoms per month accomplished by means of two machines. The work per 
borer may be regarded as equal, although the speed of the advance in the 
former case is doubled. 

Although it will be desirable to adduce examples of quick and average 
results attained, both in driving levels and sinking shafts, yet it must be 
observed that no definite idea can be formed of the value of the circum- 
stances which enabled the speed of one operation to be rendered sensibly 
greater than that of another. The relative hardness, position, and character 
of the rocks must bo known ; the conditions which aided or retarded the 
work, correctly understood ; the nature of the manual and mechanical power 
which had been employed must be ascertained ; these, and perhaps other 
important details, may have to be adjusted one with another so as to 
arrive at any just conclusions on the subject. 

Orgatiization and Conduct of the Work.—Axi driving levels or sinking 
shafts with the aid of rock-boring machinery it is necessary to conduct the 
operation in some special manner. 

The appliances necessary at the fbrebreast of a level will in a measure 
depend upon the number of machines to run together. If only one machine, 
a simple vertical or horizontal bar will suffice ,* if two machines, two vertical 
bars braced together at the bottom, or a vertical bar carrying two horizontal 
bars. For running four or six machines together, heavy carriages will be 
desirable. The driving of a heading may be classed under — 

High tuiinel speed, requiring from 40 tck 50 hands* 

High level speedy „ „ 12 to 24 m 

Moderate level speed, „ „ 6 to 9 „ 

At St. Gothard (Airolo), where high tunnel speed was a necessity, and 
sixteen or eighteen men employed together at the forebreast, the appliances 
consisted of— , • , 

A carriage, weighing several tons, carryii^.$i^ |iori<tg-mec 



ORGANlZA tlOm^ l^K BORW^ 

A <iylindrical reservoir, set to tk% retu: of boriag^tnachine cart^g<^ 
for delivering water to the holes. 

A waggon placed to the rear of the water reservoir, for holding and 
running the tools to and from the forebreast. 

Fig. 12$ shows this arrangement in plan. The depth of cut is indicated 
by dotted lines in advance of 
heading ; the position of 
the holes by angle - dotted 
lines; and that of the work- 
men by the small crosses. Thus 
there is one man to each boring 
tool, three men to the machines, one man in attendance on the air and watef 
supply, one man at the tool waggon, and one foreman stationed at the coiled 
portion of the air pipe. 

In Belgium, where Dubois and Fran9ois have arranged various sets of 
apparatus for driving ordinary mine levels at a high speed, the driving plant, 
handled by four or five men per shift, consists of — • 

A carriage on which is mounted three or four boring-machines. 

A cylindrical reservoir, to the rear of the carriage for supplying the holes 
with water. 

An electric cable. 

Where the drilling appliances are arranged to suit the conditions incident 
to the waggon and drawing ways, and to be handled by two or three men 
per shift, the plant may include— 

A small wooden trolley and stand, on which two machines are mounted. 

A small pipe for conveying water to the holes. 

An electric firing cable. 

When rock-boring machines were first introduced the miner insisted on 
emplo)ring them as mere substitutes for the borer and the mallet, and upon 
placing the holes so as to “ take advantage ” of the ground. The result, 
however, proved unsatisfactory. Not only was the time required to get a 
position for the machine, to fix, and to remove it, excessive, but the work 
accomplished was not in proportion to the cost. The engineers of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel were the first to recognise the fact that, if power machines 
were to be employed for drilling shot-holes, the hand method of working the 
ground must be discarded. A given number— ten machines— were there- 
upon mounted on a carriage in such a manner that each could perforate a 
given area of the face. The natural rupturing lines of the rock were disre- 
garded, deep shot-holes were drilled, charged, and blasted, and in this way 
a definite length of ground was removed. In France and Belgium this 
length of ground is known as an “ avance," in some parts of England and 
America as a “ cut ” or “^spell," while in shafts it is properly designated a 
“ sink." The divisions into which the entire operation of a “ cut ” or “ sink " 
is apportioned are as follows— 

i l CirculAT cut system, 
a Square-cut „ 

3 Radial-cut 
Cl^arging mid blasting the boles. 

Remqidng stuf . 



Fig. 125. 
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other. C and D are holes placed respectively 4 and 6 inches from the middle 
of the centre hole, each 6 feet deep, angled so as to diverge slightly from the 
centre hole. E F G H are a series of short holes, each about 3 feet deep, 
angled as shown. Around the 10 centre holes are 22 additional holies. In 
blasting by electricity the holes B C D G are first fired, then the shorter 
holes. If safety-fuse is used, the firing commences with the hole B. 



Figs. 132 and 133 show number and position of holes in a face of hard 
rock 7 feet wide by 6^ feet high, as arranged by Dubois and Francois. The 
holes, A B C D, four in number, angled towards the axis of the level, are 
bored within a circle 1 2 inches diameter. The second circle, placed about a 
foot outside of the first circle, contains 6 holes almost in line with the axis 
of the level. The third circle, distant a foot or thereabouts from the second 



circle, has 7 holesj^each angled slightly from the sCsis of the level, while the 
lastjor outer circle includes 16 holes, strongly angled Ufifio^^ds the roo^the 
sides, and bottom of the level. Altogether, in a face of rock containing 45 
square feet, 33 holes are bored, each about 4 feet |5.eep. • . 

In a level recently driven at Cam Brea, 4 convwging h^es wi^edi^ed 
around the axis of the levels, then ether M outside /^te 0 ,in 4 king a. total of 
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i6 holes in a forebreast f x 7', giving ah area of 49 square feet. The.avoRiigo 
depth of these holes was 42 inches; time of .drilling 16 to 18 holes with^four 
machines, from four to five hours, or about one hole per machine per hour,. ■ 
equal to a shift rate of -jV of a lineal inch per minute. In this rate is , 
included the time requisite for the introduction and withdrawal of the boring- 
machine, carriage, angling the machines, and changing the tools. At 
Maesteg, the heading in grit rock, 8x8, giving an area of 64 square feet, was 
perforated with 16 or 18 holes, 3^ to 4 feet deep, in about four hours. The 
holes were commenced with bits 2§ inches, and finished with bits li wide. 
In the hard rock five bits were ordinarily required, in the soft rock three 
sufficed to complete the hole. Careful judgment was exercised in drilling 
the holes at the angle most effective for the ground to be blasted. The top 
holes were generally set to rake upwards, the lower holes downwards. In 
this case the boring result per machine was 48 inches per hour, making a 
shift rate of of an . inch per minute. 

The method of sinking by the “ circular-cut system ” was introduced by 
Darlington at the Minera mines; North 
Wales, and at the Ballacorkish mines, in 
the Isle of Man. The engine-shaft at the 
latter mine is io| feet diameter. A centre 
or rupturing hole was dispensed with. Four 
holes, each about 34 feet deep, were bored 
so as to converge sharply towards the 
centre. Around these, the centre cut holes, 
two sets, including 20 holes, each 4 feet 
deep, were bored. When necessary the 
4 centre holes. Fig. 13^, were from to 
2 inches diameter, the other or outside 
holes, inch diameter. At Ballacorkish 
the four centre holes were first electrically 
fired, then the holes in the second circle, and lastly the whole of the outside 
holes. 

Square-Cut System . — The “ square cut " system was first developed at the 
Hoosac Tunnel in America, about the year 1866, and perfected in driving 
the Musconetcong Tunnel, six or seven years later. Mr. Drinker, in his 
able work on “Tunnelling,” thus jiescribes this system : “ At first 3i-inch and 
then 4-inch drills were tried, but finally the 5-inch was decided on, as by far 
the best size in the hard rock encountered. The drills were mounted in 
the heading on two carriages, one on each side of the centre line. These ■ 
carriages were simply frameworks of oak, running on rails carried up to the 
face of the heading. Fig. 133 shows a plan of the fore part of one of these 
carriages, there being two in the'heading, one on each side. After a blast, » 
all hands were at once engaged in shovelling and filling the broken rock into 
the middle of the tunnel, between the machine rails, so as to clear the latter* 
As'seon as the way was clear, the carriages were at once run up to the face 
and drilling recommenced, and the broken rock subsequently removed in 
Waggons iimhihg ori the centre way. . :j 

> h heii<ii||g t^ng feet wide, there was room enough to accommo- ^ 
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date the three roads, and by proper switching there was rarely any deten- 
tion from want of waggons. The method of blasting by cuts is based 'on the 
extraordinary force developed by a comparatively small bulk -of explosive 
matter. 

“ It consists in first blasting out an entering wedge or core about lo feet 
deep at the centre, and subsequently squaring up the sides by several 
rounds ; to do this twelve holes are drilled b)’’ the six machines, three sets 
on a side, the holes placed as shown in Fig. 1,36, and marked r. A, being the 



floor of the heading. These twelve holes 
are drilled two and two, six on a side, 
with from 1 1 to 2 1 inch bits, the two sets 
being started about 9 feet apart, and at 
such an angle as to meet or cross at the 
bottom, the largest bits being put in 
first. 

“ They are then charged with about 
25 lbs. No. I and 50 lbs. No. 2 dyna- 



Fig. 136. 


mite, and fired simultaneously by electricity. No. i dynamite is only used 
for cuts, inasmuch as in them a quick, strong explosive, comprised in 
a small bulk at the bottom of the holes, where the greatest resistance will 
be found, is required; while No. 2 dynamite added serves in filling the 
holes, so starting the sides of the cut as the apex is moved. The cut being 
out, a second round of holes is started for the first squaring up, as shown by 
the Nos. I, I, I, I. 

“ In these, and in the subsequent rounds 2, 2, 2, 2 and 3, 3, 3, 3, the 
resistance is equally distributed along the whole length of the holes, 
and is also not so great as in the cut ; therefore No. 2 dynamite is used, as 
in it the nitro-glycerine being mixed witl^a larger proportion of absorbent 
matter, the force is thereby distributed over a greater space. 

* “ In the first and second squaring-up rounds from 50 to 60 lbs. of No. 2 

dynamite are charged, and in the third from 80 to 90 lbs., the holes getting 
stronger as the arch falls at the side. There are also generally one or two 
additional roof holes in the third round that are not shown in the figure, 
their position being variable according to the lay of the rock. The top holes 
in the first round are also designed to bring down any roof not shaken by 
the cut, and are therefore given a strong angle towards the centre, and 
always drilled from 12 to 14 feet deep. 

“ The horizontal projection of the above holes is showii in Fig. 135, 3 beiii^ 
the centre cut holes, 4, 5, and 6 the squaring up rounds. ' 

“As to their relative depths, the holes of theJ^tst squaring jfroundsVftro 
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always xidUed a foot br ntore doepbr thaa the cut boles', and when 
they generally bring out a foot additional of shaken rook at the apex of iho' 
cut. The following table approximately shows the number and depth of 
holes required, and the dynamite used for a lineal advance of lo feet of 
heading work : — 

No. Depth of Total depth 
of holes of boles Dynamite used, 

holes. In feet. in feet. No. i. No. a. 

Cut, or centre wedge . . . 12 .. loj ,, 126 .. 25 50 

ibt square up . . 8 .. 12 .. 96 .. •• 55 

2nd do. . , * . , . 8 .. 12 .« 96 .. •• 55 

3rd do 6 12 .. 72 V 

Roofholes 2 ..('g] .. is]’- '• 

36 408 25 24s 

Total • 270 

“Now allowing the cut holes to be loj feet deep, the cut will generally 
blast about 9 full linear feet. Assuming the average cross section — ^width 
26 feet, height 8 feet — to be about 175 square feet for a lineal advance of. lb 
feet, 65 cubic yards of rock would be broken, which would give an average 
of say four-tenths of No. i and four pounds of No. 2 dynamite consumed to 
the cubic yard of rock, and a little over 6 feet of hole drilled per cubic yard 
broken." As to the division of time, it took one shift to drill and blast the 
cut, and one shift to each of the three rounds, making a period of twenty- 
four hours. The work was effected with a force of twelve men per shift, or 
forty-eight to the pare ; viz. one driller and one helper to each machine ; 
together four men, six trammers, one assistant carrying tools, and one 
foreman. The square-cut system has been adopted in driving headings at 
the Minera mines, North Wales, and at Ballacorkish, in the Isle of Man. 
At the former mine, in cherty, drusy Limestone 200 yards below the surface, 
a cross-cut feet wide by feet high was driven by means of two machines 
mounted on a stand. One machine was at work while the other was being 
arranged for boring another hole. The shot-hole at top was inch, and at 
bottom 1 1 inch diameter. Owing to the “short jointy ” nature of the rock, 
deep holes could not be carried without incurring a heavy cost for dynamite 
—a cost disproportionate to the gain acquired in speed. The following 
figures give the number of holes, total depth, and wei^t of dynamite used 
for a cut of 2 feet 9 inches ; — » , 



* No. of 

'• Av; depth 

Total depth Dynamite 


boles. 

of holes. 

of holes, consumed. 

Cut 

. 10 

• • 3 • 

. 30 1 

1 

First square up 

8 

.. 2| . 

22 1 

! 12-13 lbs. 

1 

Second do. 

8 

zl . 


Roof-holes 

2 

3 

. 6 J 





80 



At Ballacorkish the heading, 6| feet wide by 7 feet high, was driven 
partly in the country and phrtly in the lode. 

, The country rock was composed of short-jointed Clay-Slate, the lode of 
quartz, and various other minerals of different degrees of hardness, frequently 
enclosing vughs, or openings. The end was perforated with seventeen or 
eightera holes of an average depth of 44 inches, and a bottbi^diaxnetw of 
i^: Whj^;liliq .,tijne r^ufr^ for drilling the hol^ Mth. twq. machines, 
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including fixing and removing the stand, shifting the machines, and chang- 
ing the tools, was from seven to eight hours. ' Number of holes per machine, 

per hour, or a shift speed of 


SS TO 20 HOLES 



of an inch per minute. 

Minera Mines. — ^Fig. 137 re- 
presents the face of a cross-cut in 
this mine driven with two Dar- 
lington machines. Height of 
cross-cut, 6|feet; width, 6J feet; 
area of face 40 square feet ; num- 
ber of holes in heading, 26 to 28; 
average depth of holes, 34 inches; 
diameter of holes at bottom, i| 
inch ; area of face to one machine, 
20 square feet. 

Cut .... 10 hoJes each, 3 ft. deep. 
First square up 8 „ 2| „ 

Second do. . 8 „ 2} „ 

26 

Roof-holes . 2 


Fig. 137- 


Total 28 


' 'VYi 
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Cut electrically blasted as follows: (i) Cut or centre, lo holes; (2) First 

J square up, 8 holes; (3) Second 
square up and roof-holes, 10. 
Mixe<LCut System.- This sys- 
I tern is in use at Ballacorkish, in 
the Isle of Man. For particulars 
and illustration, see page 554, 
" '1 \\ // Fig. 142. 

1 1 |j II \\ // // 11 li II In sinking pits Dubois and 

II |j ^1, \\ ' jj II jj I'l Fran9ois have resorted to a sys- 

II I! V\ jj !l |j . •> tern of shot-holes of large and 

11 II \\ jj II jj n small diameters, and combined 

I'B I' c” aVi. I/a Uc '! '.JB the square with the circular-cut 

system. Fig. 138 represents a 
I • • • ir ‘•nK plan of a shaft, together with the 

c' I ^ position of the various holes. 

* . c • $ * I « holes, each 4f feet deep, 

, * 0A rA • j » are angled, as shown in the ver- 

tical section. The four central 
• c W A A A A, as well as the 

• comerholes,BBBB,arei|inch 

• • * IR diam*eter, while the other holes 

B • • iR diameter at the bot- 

tom. The number of holes in the 
bottom of a shaft loj feet' lot^ 
byj7 feet Wide are eight inch 


Fig. I3«. 


diameter and twenty-eight i j diameter. The* a** , i^BCtrioally blasted, 
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the first volley being the four centre holes, then the six outside holes, and 
lastly the perimeter holes. 

Radial-Cut System. — Mr. W. Blanch Brain, of St. Annals, Cinderford, 
when driving a level at the Drybrook mines, employed a horizontal stretcher 
bar, and fixed it in such a position with the height of the level and the 
length of the machine as to perforate the face, by simply radiating the 
machine on the bar for drilling the shot-holes on a vertical line at the 
requisite angles, and shifting the machine on the bar to repeat the boring 
operatiqn. This Mr. Brain designated the “radial system." 

Fig. 139 shows the sectional form of the Drybrook level, the disposition’ of 
the holes, and the line of the electric cable 
for obtaining the cut. Rock — dolomite — 
width of level, 6 feet ; height, 6| feet ; area 
of heading, 40 square feet ; number of holes 
in heading, 34; depth of holes, 3 feet to 
4 feet 3 inches ; diameter of holes at bottom, 

inch. The rock removed by the first 
blast included the portion between the bot- 
tom and upper cable line ; the second blast, 
that becwcen the upper cable line and the 
roof. 

Obscrva! ions . — The form and character 
of rock -boring machines, together with 
the method resorted to for mounting them, render it necessary that the 
circular, square cut, or a combination of these two systems, should be 
employed for the purpose of effecting the removal of the ground, both in 
levels and shafts. No diagram of the holes, which may seem to be necessary 
for obtaining a cut or sink, can be advantageously followed. A clever miner 
will take advantage, it may be a limited one, of faces, joints, and lie of the 
ground, so as to minimise the number of the shot-holes and weight of 
explosive necessary. He will bore the shot-holes as deep as possible, or, in 
other words, as deep as the explosive is likely to produce a satisfactory 
result, so as to quicken speed and lessen the dead cost ; he will seek to get 
out his cut, or wedge, in a part of the face where the resistance is least; and 
acquaint himself fully with the mechanical conditions of the machines, and 
the stands to which they may be attached. The general tendency of recen^ 
practice is to bring into use larger machines for boring; to increase the 
diameter of a part, if not of the whole of the shot-holes ; to lessen the number 
of holes in a given area of rock, and to employ a greater proportion of 
dynamite per hole. 

At Musconetcong the centre wedge was removed by a series of double 
shot-holes ; that is, two holes were bored side by side and heavily charged 
with No. I dynamite, while the sides, or square up cuts, were removed by 
the use of No. 2 dynamite. The Mont Cenis engineers bored an axial or 
central hole, and clustered^ around it other shot-holes, converging towards 
the line of the centre hole. The centre hole was not charged with powder, 
but the outside ones were heavily so, and when fired broke out the centre of 
the fifu:e; iio that the surrounding rock presented the form of a cone. Dubois 

-f.f. \y, ■i\;- ■ NN- - , ■ ' 
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and Fran9ois greatly extended the use of this method ; but of late these 
engineers, doubtless through 'their wider experience, have in some instances 
modified their practice, and resorted to a mixed system of large and small 
holes, placing the former on the line of the greatest resistance. 

At Ballacorkish, where from the peculiar and variable character of the 
ground the centre-cut holes, eight in number, were placed below the normal 
axis of the level, while the cuts were made from roof to sole, rather than 
from side to side of the level. In this case, as in almost every other where 
ground is irregular in its character, the centre-cut is best made in a part of 
the face where resistance to the rupturing strength of the explosive is least, 
while the surrounding holes should be so placed as to help each other in 
the blasting operation. 

The rate of speed which maybe obtained in boring is not to be measured 
by one drill running against another ; but it must include the time requisite 
for fixing and shifting the machine, changing tools, and attending to other 
. details, some of which will be incident to one machine and not exist in con- 
nection with another. This may be distinguished as the “ shift speed." 

Further, the length and constructive character of a machine will affect 
the angling range, and entail consequences of a pecuniary character. If the 
angling range be low, that is, almost parallel to the side of the level, a 
greater weight, or a stronger explosive, will be necessary for shifting the 
ground than if the holes were more sharply inclined towards the face. 

TABLE 1. 

Approximate Shift Rate of boring Shot-holes in various Rocks by sundry Boring. 

MACHINES, INCLUDING IN THE SHIFT THE TIME REQUISITE FOR FIXING AND WITHDRAWING 

Boring Tackle, shifting Boring-machines, changing Tools, and drilling the Holes. 


Name of 
Place, 

Name of 
Machine. 

Diameter of Boring 
Machine Cylinder 
in Inches. 

Diameter of Shot- 
hole at Bottom. 

Shift Rate of Boring 
Shot -hole per 
Minute. 

Rock. 

m 

Musconetcong . i 

IngersoU , . 

5 



Inch. 

1-20 

Syenite. 

Minera . . . 

Darlington . . 


*1 


TOO 

Tough Limestone. 

Maesteg . . . 

Beaumont . . 

4 



TOO 

Pennant Sandstone. 

Portskewet . . 

Gcach . . . 

3i 

X 


0*90 

Pennant Sandstone. 

Cwmbran . . . 

McKean . . . 

4 



o-8o 

Pennant Sandstone. 

Bolcoath . . . 

Barrow . . . 

4 



o*8o 

Hard silicious tin lode. 

Marihaye , . . 
St. Gothard • 

Dubois Francois 

2| 



g-8o 

Sandstone and shale. 

Ferroux . . . 

u 



o-8o 

Granite and gneiss. 

Laxey .... 

IngersoU . . 


>1 


o-8o 

Hard KiUas and spar. 


Note.— The comparatively high shift rate of boring obtained at Musconetcong was due partly to the 
great power of the drills, and partly to the circumstance that the cut-holes were nine feet deep, giving a 
larger proportion of time to the boring operation than is obtainable when ordinary three-feet cuts are 
made. In the latter case, the tackle must be shifted three time? to obtain an advance of nine feet, 
whereas in the former case it was only shifted once. 

Charging and Blasting . — Holes bored by machine drills cannot be 
placed in accordance with the line of least resistance. To compensate in 
some degree for this defect incident to machine work, the strength of the 
charges should be varied according to the resistance which they will be 
required to overcome. The holes for unkeying the, face will require the 
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heaviest charge of explosive material, since the conditions for getting out the 
cut or wedge are usually most unfavourable for the pow.er of the explosive. 
The quantity of explosive for each hole must vary greatly, since it will be 
dependent on the nature of the rock and the resistance offered to the blast. 
The proper charge can only be ascertained by experience. If holes are 
fired singly more dynamite will be required than if fired simultaneously. 
For taking out the wedge or centre-cut the strongest dynamite should be 
used. For enlarging the face around the wedge or centre-cut No. 2 or 70 
per cent, nitro-glycerine dynamite will often prove strong enough. In 
Schist, and Sandstone rocks of a bedded character, good 
results have been obtained by the use of cartridges of 
compressed powder ignited at the bottom. (See elevation 
and plan, Fig. 140.) At Ronchamp, in France, dynamite 
and powder exploded together gave excellent results. 

It was held that the powder prolonged, as it were, the 
time of the explosion, and exerted its force on the rock 
weakened by the quicker rending strength of the dyftamite. 

At Musconetcong the strongest dynamite, containing 75 to 
77 per cent, of nitro-glycerine, was employed for unkeying 
the face, the square-up or side cuts being subsequently 
removed with dynamite of lesser strength. 

At St. Gothard very deep holes were tried ; but in many 
instances it was found that “ sockets '' were left after the 
holes were blasted. By giving the holes a greater diameter 
this drawback was materially abated. As, however, the 
consumption of dynamite was found to be large, it was 
afterwards used surrounding a cylinder of clay. In this 
way the weight of explosive was said to be sensibly lessened 
without decreasing to a proportionate extent the measure of 
the result. To obtain a maximum effect from the detonation 
of dynamite it should be placed at the bottom of the shot-hole, and confined 
by water, or otherwise gently tamped with about three inches of soft clay. 
Many miners assert that tamping is unnecessaiy. The fact is, it is not so 
essential a matter with quick-rending explosives as with black powder. In 
the one case the liberation of the expansive gases is instantaneous, in jthe ' 
other it is gradual ; but with any explosive the complete confinement of the ^ 
gases must increase the effect. The filling up of any space around the 
charge is also important. Experiments conducted in America for ascertain- 
ing whether a small space between a ball and a charge at the bottom of a 
mortar would have the effect of lessening the distance to which the ball 
would be thrown, showed that with a quarter ounce of No. 2 dynamite, which 
constituted each of the charges, the loss was very great. 


Ball raised from Bottom of 

Charge in Moreax. 

0 0 int-h 

Thrown. 

630 feet 


Loss. 

0 05 • • 

579 II 

. . 


QUO „ 

550 M 

. . 

»o 

0'20 „ 

490 n 

. . 

140 

0*4® ft • • 

440 M 

. . 

I9<>' 

O'OO fp /, 

400 0 . 


2^0 

0*^ „ . 

3S> .» 


28a 
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If water be employed for tamping purposes, the detonators attached to 
the fuse should be protected so that no water can enter between the fuse 
and the detonator to interrupt the igniting operation. Even if the fulminate 
should become damp this circumstance alone will materially lessen the 
power of the fulminate, and, perchance, cause the dynamite to burn, losing 
thereby its money value, as well as its disrupting effect. The order of firing 
the shot-holes should be determined at the time of charging and tamping 
them. Naturally such holes should be selected as will rupture and unkey 
the rock to the desired depth, and which will also secure the most effective 
results on firing the second set of shot-holes. When successive series of 
holes are to be fired by means of safety-fuse, the length of the fuses may be 
regulated, if necessary, so as to effect the discharge of certain holes earlier 
than that of other holes. If also the ends of the fuses be brought together, 
their ignition may be accomplished at one and the same time. This may 
be effected by inclosing the ends in a small powder cartridge, and firing the 
latter by a short piece of safety-fuse. 

Venttilatioti . — Immediately after blasting a set of shot-holes any noxious 
gases resulting from the explosion should be quickly removed. 

To effect this object compressed air may be discharged from the air-pipe 
close to the forebreast. The air for ventilating purposes need not be highly 
compressed, the pressure of a single atmosphere will suffice. If air under a 
pressure of three or four atmospheres be used, and steam employed for 
compressing it, the cost of fuel will prove to be unnecessarily high. At 
St. Gothard large exhaust-bells were erected for withdrawing the vitiated air 
from the headings ; but sixteen compressors in action were found to afford 
sufficient air for aeration and for boring operations. At Cwmbran, South 
Wales, a large fan, in connection with wooden trunks 12 inches wide and 
30 inches high, was used to exhaust the air from the heading. At Port- 
skewet the foul gases were withdrawn from the heading through zinc pipes 
12 inches diameter. At Ballacorkish these gases were blown from the 
6o-fathom level forebreast, an air cock being left open for that purpose 
previous to firing the shot-holes. 

Removal of Stuff . — Before blasting it is desirable to lay down in front 
of the face a piece of sheet-iron, so as to enable the men to shovel the stuff 
more readily into the waggons. When a double railway is laid in the level 
one waggon may always stand empty a.t or near the forebreast, while the 
other is in course of filling ; but where a single way is laid it is desirable 
either to have a loop or shunt not far distant from the forebreast, so that the 
loaded waggon may be quickly removed and replaced by an empty one. In 
the sinking of the Ballacorkish and Minera shafts, the main drawing kibble 
was invariably sent from the surface to the bottom. In the former instance 
a wrought-iron pent-house was always directly pver the heads of the men, 
to protect them from the fall of a stone or other substance. A simple way 
of quickly withdrawing the stuff from shafts, fitted to a given depth with a 
skipway, is by means of an hydraulic or pneumatic winding engine. The 
former might in many cases be driven by a small two-inch pressure pipe 
attached to the uppet part 'of the pump-work.r Ew eve;ty 50 fathoms of 
. vertical height the pressure may be reckoned at 125 Iba. per square inch. 
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A water pressure of 700 or 800 lbs. per square inch may he satirfacipr% 
employed. If pneumatic engines are used the air should be worked 
expansively, and the heat extracted from the air during its compression, 
partly restored to it dur- 
ing its expansion within 
the cylinder, viz. by con- 
tact with a finely-divided 
spray of water delivered 
as warm as it can be ob- 
tained. A compact and 
useful pneumatic engine 
devised for underground 
hauling purposes is 
shown in Fig. 141. The 
cylinders are 6 inches 
diameter and 10 inches 
stroke, drum 27 inches 
diameter, geared 6 to i. 

With 40 lbs. of air the 
engine will rapidly lift a 
load of 1,500 lbs. 

Time and Speed . — The 



- ■■ 


l-'ig. 141. 

time occupied in completing a cut of ground will in effect summarise the 
speed of the yarious operations. In boring the shot-holes a specific portion 
of time is required for — 

(a) Introducing and fixing the boring-machine frame. 

( Angling and shifting the machines. 

Changing boring tools. 

Boring holes. 

(c) Unfixing and withdrawing the boring-machine frame. 

The time requisite for the introduction and withdrawal of the machine 
frame {a and c) may be taken as a constant factor ; that is, the time of the 
operation incident to one and the same apparatus will not vary, whether the 
apparatus may carry one or four boring-machines. In the matter, however, 
of boring the shot-holes with one or four machines, the time will not vary in 
inverse proportion to the number employed, but it will diminish in an 
increasing proportion with an increase in the number of the machines. 

One machine perforating an entire face (7 feet x 7 feet) giving 49 square 
feet, must be shifted to the requisite parts of this face, admit the change of . 
tools necessary for running down the whole number of holes, and must 
therefore be charged with the entire amount of time necessary for shiftiug 
the machine and changing the tools. 

Ibur machines employed on a face will divide it into quarter sections. 
If twenty holes, each 3^ feet deep, are necessary for the cut, it follows, e>^ . 
machine will operate on an area of iZ'J- feet, and run down five holes. 

To bore twenty holes, 3^ feet deep, ane machine must be angled ,and 
shifted Ut least twenty times. If three tools are required phr hole, .sixty 
loolsto^tbe.thAnged.to bore the twenty holes. ... \ 
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The time incident to shifting or angling a -machine so as to command a 
fresh hole, and to changing the tools for boring the hole, cannot be fairly 
reckoned at less than two minutes, consequently the time imposed on one 
machine per cut of ground is — 

Introduction and withdrawal of the machine, say . . 3 ® minutes. 

Shifting and angling machine (20 X 2) . . . • 4 ^ >» 

Changing tools (3 X 20 X 2) 120 „ 

One machine 190 

Now if hoo machines bo employed it is obvious that the time of shifting 
and changing the tools, i6o minutes, will fall on two machines, or i6o 
minutes will be represented by 8o minutes. 

Tabulated on one, two, and four machines, the result will be — 

No. of Machines. 



One. 

Two. 

Four. 

Introduction and withdrawal of machine frame. 

. 30 min. 

. . 30 min. , 

, . 30 min. 

Shifting' and angling machine .... 

. 40 „ . 

. 20 „ . 

. 10 „ 

Changing tools 

. 120 „ . 

. 60 „ . 

. 30 

Relative time ii€ces‘:ary .^ . . . . 

. 190 

no 

70 


Thus by the concurrent application of fonr machines to the face, the gain 
in time in the boring operation over the use of one machine is about sixty- 
three per cent. In other words, /wr boring-machines, to make ihree cuts of 
ground, will only abstract from the boring period as much time as will be 
required in the application of one machine to make one cut. A high boring 
speed is therefore attainable by dividing and distributing the various opera- 
tions of delay over two, four, or six machines, instead of imposing them on 
one machine. 

In the charging and blasting operations time can only be saved and 
speed acquired by observing the following general rules : — 

On the completion of the boring operation let the cartridges be prepared 
so as to place them directly into the holes to be fired. 

If the holes are to be electrically fired, let one or both of the wires be 
of sufficient length to form one instead of two mechanical connections 
between two fuses. 

Fire a maximum number of shot-holes together, and dislodge the cut in 
at least two firing operations. 

As it may be assumed that the time required in each blasting round, 
apart from the charging and firing process, viz. for the removal and return 
of the workmen to their positions, and for exhausting the gases from the 
face, will not be ordinarily less than ten minutes, it follows that if four 
firings are made per cut, the aggregate time will be forty minutes ; whereas 
if it be two firings, the time will be reduced to twenty minutes. 

In the removal of the stuff a similar necessity exists to do the work 
quickly ; that is, if a maximum speed of drivage is to be obtained. The 
obvious rule for observance is to remove the stuff just a sufficient distance, 
or in such a manner, as to get the machines to the forebreast in the shortest 
time possible so as to commence a fresh cut. If the machine men have to 
“waggon the stuff” to such a distance that they can only get rid of four tons 
per hour, and other arrangements are practicable by which the forebreast 
' can be relieved to a threefold extent in the same time, then the stuff yielded 
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by a 3^-feet cut in a forebreast 7 feet x 7 feet would, be roundly 16 tons, 
while the gain in time would amount to 66 per cent. 

Thus : 16 tons at 4 tons per hour = 4 hours 

II II j. 


Gain per cut 2j = 66 per cent. 

It is therefore evident that a high-speed result is consequent on running 
several boring-machines together, executing each operation quickly, shorten- 
ing the period of such delays as may bear on the actual boring, charging 
and firing of the hole, and on instantly ridding the face of dislodged stuff, so 
as to introduce the machines for a fresh attack. 


The approximate length of time required (ist) to bore the shot-holes 
with four machines, (2nd) to charge, blast, and remove the stuff, has been 
tabulated by Messrs. Dubois and Fran9ois as follows : — 


Character of Rock. 

Soft schist 
llaid schist 
Ordinary gritstone . 

Hard giit&tonc 

Hard giiUtone and quartzite 


iVoportion of Time Proportion ofTimo 
employed in boring employed in 

the Shot-holcsi with blasting and removing 
Four Alachiaes. the Stuff. , 

. 030 .. 0-70 

0-35 o-6s 

0-40 0-6o 

0-50 0-50 

0-6S 0-3S 


Work JiXECUXED, — The works executed in this country with the 
Darlington rock-borwg machines fall within the class of moderate level- 
driving si^eed. In every caso only two boring-machines have been 
worked together, while the number of men employed per shift has fre- 
quently been two, and never more than three, or six or nine men to the 
“pare.” In addition the men have usually had to tram the stuff to the 
.shafts, and in one or two instances to place it in the kibble. These opera- 
tions are in a sense outside hindrances to the normal speed which should be 
acquired in the use of such machines. At Ballacorkish, in the Isle of Man, 
the engine-shaft, 10 J feet diameter, was sunk by twelve men at the rate of 
about 2 fathoms a week. The time occupied in the three distinct operations — 

( 1 ) Boring the shot-holes, 

(2) Charging and blasting them, 

(3) Removing the stuff— 

was as follows : 


Boring shot-holes 

, . 1S4 hours or 

20 

Charging and blasting 

. 94 »» 

10 

Removing stuff 

• , • 1, 

70 


944f 100 


The weight of dynamite consumed was 329 lbs., which removed 704 tons 
of rock. 

Dynamite consumed per lineal fatliom of ground . . . 23i lbs. 

cubic yard of ground broken 

/, „ ton of ground . . »» 

Lineal feet of shot-holes made per cubic yard of rock 8 J; „ 

Average depth of hoTcs per cut 52 inches. 

Average depth sunk per cut 4b 


The men who conducted the work were taken direct from the tribute 
pitches, and at the end of a 20-fathom contract were sinking at the rate of 2 
fathoms a week, Mthough an 8-inch pump 23 fathoms long had become veiy 
heavy to handle, and the drawing appliances were altogethtt below the 
capacity and speed requisite for a quick dispatch of the work. The rate of # 
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speed at which the shaft was sunk was five-and-a-half times quicker than 
could have been accomplished by hand labour alone. The hand price for 
the shaft was 31 los. per lineal fathom; the machine price ;^i3, which 
included the cost of coal for the compressor. On completing the engine- 
shaft to the 6o-fathom level, a plat was first cut by means of the boring- 
■ machines ; second, a long cross-cut driven to the lode ; thirdly, a' level 6' 6" 
wide by 7' o" high extended partly on the lode and partly in the country for 
a length of 1 50 fathoms. 

Nature of Ground. — The ground through which the level was driven for 
the length referred to consisted of tough, jointy Clay-Slate, occasionally 
varied with quartz, forming two-thirds of the width of the end, then the lode 
itself inclosing quartz, blende, lead, patches of slate, vughs, and joints. 

The boring-machines employed were two in number — single acting, 
with an effective pressure equal to a cylinder 2 5 inches in diameter. 

The number of blows per minute at an air pressure of from 50 to 55 lbs. 
per inch was about 400. The length of stroke varied from 3 to 5 inches. 
These machines were fixed on a frame, shown in Figs. 6, 7, and 8, one on each 
of the horizontal arms. The machine on the upper as well as on the loAver 
arm drilled the holes in opposite quarters of the face ; when this was done, the 
arms were turned to the opposite side, and the full number of holes drilled to 
complete the operation. The time required for boring the holes varied 
according to the nature of the ground in the lode, since it happened that the 

drilling of the “lode holes" some- 
times took double" or treble the 
time required to drill a similar 
number in the Slate ; not through 
hardness of veinstone, but be- 
. cause of the prevalence of fissures 
and “ heads ” diverting the nor- 
mal path of the tool. 

Holes. — The sectional dimen- 
sions of the level were — width, 
6^ feet ; height, 7 feet. From the 
circumstance that it was neces- 
sary to carry a portion of the lode 
.with the level, the holes were usu- 
ally bored, as shown in Fig. 142 
— (i)To obtain the centre cut; 

(2) To remove the country rock; 

(3) To blast down the lode. 

The relative position of these 

holes \s shown in Fig. 142. The 
average diameter of the holes at the bottom was i ^ inch ; depth, 44 inches ; 
but holes 52 and 54 inches deep were frequently drilled and blasted. 

Charging and Blasting. — ^The charging and blasting of shot-holes involved 
three separate operations — the holes i were first charged and blasted, then 
the holes 2, and finally the holes 3. The three several lines, 1, 2, and 3, 
on the face of the level (Fig. 142) show the circuit wires whifch connect the 
electric fuses for each blast. ' 



Fig. 14*. 
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The following statistics apply to a length of 79 fathoms 5 feet 8 inchee- 
driven in the 6o-fathom level by six men and three labourers, or nine men . 
in the “ pare," during a period of twenty-nine weeks, the nine men tram- 
ming the stuff from the forebreast to the shaft ; — 


Number of machines employed together 

. ft holes bored 

t, feet bored 

Average depth of holes 

Number of feet of hole bored to remove a cubic yard of rock 
Number of bits blunted per running fathom . 

Weight of dynamite consumed 

Average weight of dynamite per hole 

per lineal fathom ...... 

,, cubic yard 

„ „ ton of sluiT broken 

Number of cuts made , 

Number of tons of stuff removed 
Average number of holes per cut 
Length driven per cut , 

Average lenglli driven per week 
Maximum length ,, „ 


3194 
8»79i 
44 inches 
lOl\ 
28 

1654 lbs. 

A if 

2 ^ i9 

0*94 M 
142 

1754 

16 

40| inches 
17 ft. 8 in. 
28 feet 


Time occupied in the various opetations- 


Boring the shot-holes .... 
Charging and blasting 
Removing the stuff .... 
Butting in air-pipes and laying railway 
Hindrances 



or 

4 'A 

of total time. 

• 44 ^ 



it 

• « 05 s 

»» 

3 ** 

if 

. i8oi 

»> 

.SVir 

t» 

. 203 

if 


it 

3206 


100 



RaU of Driving ^.— rate of advance per day of twenty-four hours in 
tunnel levels is found to vary from 7 to 12 feet, and in mine levels from i| to 
7 feet. The time occupied in boring the holes must naturally depend upon 
the number of machines and men employed together, upon the power and 
handling of the machines, upon the diameter of the holes, as well as upon 
the nature of the rock. 


TABLE II. 

Daily Rate of Drivt'no in .Sundry Lfvkls by means of Rock-boeino Machines. 


Name. 


St. Gothard, Airolo 
Musconctcong 
Sutro 
Maesteg 
Anziii 
Halkyn 
Ballacorkish 
Blanzy 
Foxdab 
Ditto 
Marihayo 
Portskewet 
Cwmhnfi 
Minera « 

Carn Brea Level 
Ditto Shaft 
Dolcoath 


.Machine 


Dubois & Francois 
Ingersoll 

Beaumont 
Anzin . 

Beaumont 

Darlington 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Barrow 

Dubois & Francois 
Geach . 

McKean 

Darlington 

Beaumont 

Ditto 

Batrpw 


.Sizo of the 
Level. 

1 " 

*0 

u 

t 

0 

B 

Q 

at Bottoni. 

i Tola! 
j No. of Men 

I employed. 

j 

Rate of Driving’ 
per 24 Hours, 

No. of Machines 
employed. 

' h 

1 p 

B 

p 

5 - 
1 ^ 


Ilnrh 


Feet. 


Inches. 

8'6 X 8*2 

I 

1 

39 

10 

6 

' 3i 

26'P X 8*0 

I 

\ 

48 

10 

6 

' 5 

.. 

1 

\ 

• « 

. 

4 

4 

80x80 

I 


78 

8—9 

4 

4 

8*0 X 80 



- 

8-9 

4 

4 

4 

7-0 X 6*6 

I 

\ 

9 

3-4 

I & 2 


7*6 X 7*6 

I: 


9 

4 i 

2 


,7r)xs*6 

I‘ 


6 


1 


7 ’6 X 6*0 

L 


9 

iH 

1 

3 , 

box 6*0 

H 

■ 

9 

‘6-Oi 

4 

3i 

8'Ox 8'0 

1 


66 

7 -^ 

2 

3I 

100 X 70 

1 


29 

7' 9 

2 

4 , 

6*6 X 7'0 

X: 


9 “ 

2H 

1&C2 

2* 

8*6 X 8-6 

I] 


10 & 2 boys 


4 

4 - 

15*0 X 8*6 


r 

12 & 2 boys 


2 

4 

80 X 6-0 


r 

; 9 

. 1 

I &2 

3&4 


Rock. 


Mica and schist. 

Syenite. 

Pennant. 

Sandstone. 

Limestone and quartz. 
Tough Slate and quartz. 
Sandstone. 

Quartz and spathose iron. 
Hard bastard Granite. 
Shale and grit 
Pennant Sandstone. 

Ditto do. 
Ltmestone» quartz^ dec* 
Hard silicious tin lode* 

: Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 
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An uniform, clean-cutting, coarse, hard-grained rock may be bored quickly; 
a fine-grained, tough rock will be drilled slowly ; while a fissured, vughy rock 
will frequently “ fitcher ” the tool, unless the machines have in themselves 
an excess of power, and the bit be of a suitable form to maintain the line of 
the hole. 

The weight of dynamite per cubic yard of rock broken will be found 
to vary from to 4 yV lbs. The number of lineal feet of shot-hole for 
the same measure of rock is from 4 to x6 feet. When the number of lineal 
feet of shot-hole is great in proportion to the sectional area of the face, the 
quantity of dynamite appears sensibly to decrease. 

TABLE ITI. 

Statement of approximate Weight of Dynamite used for the Extraction of a 
Cuuic Yard of Rock, and aggregate Depih of Hole ho red. 



Maesteg 

Beaumont 

Ins. Inches. 
42-48 

2t 

/ J 

Pennant. 

Musconetcong 

Ingersoll 

120-130 

4-IU 

6 

Syenite. 

Portskewet . 

Geach . 

18-24 ■ 

3i 

6-7 

Pennant. 

Cwmbran 

McKean 

30-36 

3 

4-41 

Ditto. 

Perka Pits . 

Duboi.s & Fr. n^ois 



Quartz and schi^it. 

Cam Biea Level 

Beaumont 

42 

2 % 

7 

llaid silicious tin lode. 

Ditto Shaft 

Ditto 

48 

2-u7 

5i'u 

Ditto 

Roskear 

Ditto 

48 

Ij 

8 

Killas. 

Dolcoath 

Barrow 

30 

4-n> 

11} 

Hard silicious tin lode. 

Ballacorkish . 

Darlington 

42-54 


11-12 

Hard tough Clay-Slate 

Foxdale 

Ditto 

36 

3I 

16 

Quartz, spar, h spaihose iron. 

Ditto 

Barrow 

39 

3 

iQ 

Haid baslaicl Granite. 

Minera 

Darlington 

30 

2f 

15 

Limestone, quartz, See, 

Ballacorldsh Shaft 

Ditto 

50-60 

2A- 

16 

Clay-Slale veined with quartz. 

Laxey . 

Ingersoll 

30 



TABLE IV. 

Cost of Boring by Machinery. 



o.S 

Cost per Running; Fathom. 


Maino. 


Machinery. 

Hand. 


Cockcrill Works . , . 

4 

£ s. d. 

3 0 0 • 

£ 8 , d. 

3 12 0 

Dubois and Fran9ois. 

Noeux .... 

4 

600 

760 

Ditto. 

Gosson Lagasse 

4 

I IS 0 

260 

Ditto. 

Chartreuse and Violelte . 

4 

1 16 0 

300 

Ditto. 

Ballacorkish . 

tic 2 

700* 

11 10 0 

Barkell. 

Foxdale .... 

I 

7 0 0* 

12 0 0 

Ditto. 

Ditto .... 

1 

10 0 0 

17 0 0 

Ditto. 

Laxey .... 

I 

7 10 

110 0 

Ditto, 

Minera .... 

1 Se 2 

9 10 0* 

15 0 0 

Ball. 

Dolcoath 


17 0 0 

25 p 0 

Provis. 

Cam Brea Level 

4 

32 0 0 

27 0 0 

Ditto. 

Ditto Shaft 

21 

50 0 0 

90 0 0 

Ditto. 

West Tolgus . 


83 10 of 

100 0 0 

Ditto. 


The cost of driving and sinking by hand labour, and with boring 
machinery, can only be approximately stated. The heading “ hand price,” 
* Exclusive of cost of comprasing air. . t Including estimtted cost of compressing air. 
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in the table, is in most instances the estimated price of the ground. Xhe 
cost of compressing the air is also in some cases associated with other costs 
which cannot well be separated. 

In each of the examples, but one, there is a difference in favour of 
machinery sufficient, it may be assumed, to include the redemption of the 
boring-machines, as well as the cost of maintaining the plant. 

The relative proportion between the rate of driving by hand, and with 
machinery in different varieties of rock, as well as the comparative cost of 
the work, exclusiv'e of cost of compressing air, is approximately as follows : 


Kate of Advance. 

By hand 

By machineiy . . . • • • 

Taking the hand piice as a unit of comparison, 
tlie cost of the work by machinery, exclusive J 
of cost of compressing air . 


Schist. 

Ordin.try 

Sandstone. 

H.ard Grit 

Hard Grit 
and Quartzite. 

20 

. 10 . 

5 

3 

30 

. 25 • 

18 

la 

0-9 

. 88 . 

o-6s 

0 

6 


It will be seen from the above statement that rock-boring machines afford 
the best results when boring holes in hard ground. In Schist, the rate of 
driving is only reckoned one-half more than that obtainable by hand labour, 
and the cost one-tenth less, whereas in hard grit and quartzite the rate’ of 
driving is threefold greater, and the cost one-half less. 


TABLE V. 

Sundry PARTTcurARs connected with different Works which have been executed 

BY MEANS OK ROCK-BORINO MACHINERY. 


Name. 


o B 


2 4» 
y 


> 41 


fzz 


O 

Me 


SJa 

D y 


C bo 

iM.a 

o 

(tjM j 

a « a 

V o 


EM 


Nrimc of Marbinos 
txnplo>cd. 


Mont Cenis . 
Mustconetcong 

St, Gothard . 

Portskewet 
Altenberg 
Perseberg 
Salzbach 
Anzin . 

Marie Colliery 
Pierre Dennis 
Stahlberg 
Gonley Colliery 
Drybrook 
Sir Francis Level 
Minera Shaft . 
Minera Level 
Johann Colliery 
Ballacorkish Shaft 
Ballacorkish Level 
Cam Brea 
South Crofliy 
Cwmbran 
Dolcoalh 
Maesteg 
Foxdale . 

Laxey , 

BlaB^qr . 


3a- 48 

83 

55-65 

10 

108-1 10 

216 

30 

2 

42-84 

24-30 

64 

26 

12-18 

2 

20-3O 


10-12 

2 

24 

72 


I 

21-24 

i 75 i 

10 

I 

60-72 

57 

*9 

4 

72 

31 

30 

4 

72 

52I 

*8 

4 

34-30 

40 

1 

30-40 

64 

• • 

I 

40-50 

40 

34 

I 

48-60 

35 

30 

1 

30-36 

5 ;> 

3 ^ 

2 

32-36 

46 

24-26 

1-2 

S8 

228 

. . 

6 

40-60 

86 

22-24 

2 

4CN5O 

45 i 

17-18 

1-2 

42 

49 

16-20 

4 

j 

30-36 

70 ' 

xo 

2 

48-66 

45 

20 

X 

64 

16-18 

4 

42 

24 

I 


3 Jj 

1 6-20 

i 


SO 

i6-i8 

2-3 


Sommcillcr, 


55 

Iiiger’soll. 

Ferroux, Dubois. 
Francois, McKean. 

32 

Gcach. 

26J 

Sachs. 

72 

Bergstrom. 

Mi 

Dubois & Francois. 

4 

Ditto. 

13 

Ditto. 

40 

Sachs. 

64 

Ditto. 

40 

Darlington. 

35 

McKean 

28| 

Darlington. 

22-23 

Ditto. 

38 

Sachs. 

43 

Darlington. 


Ditto. 

X2j 

Beaumont. 

35 

McKean. 

45 

INe Barrow. 

X6 

Beaumont, 

42 

Darlington & Barro 

3 *i 

IngersoU. , 
Darlington. 

25 
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In reference to the question as to the comparative advantages obtainable 
from the employment of power drills over that of hand labour, some general 
facts present themselves of the greatest importance to the miner. 

1. Any given work may in most cases be executed at a direct cost not 
exceeding that of ordinary hand labour, and frequently at a less cost, pro- 
vided the ground be unusually hard for the boring tool. 

2. The rate of progress which may be accomplished by means of 
machinery can be reckoned from three to four times greater than that obtain- 
able by hand labour. In other words, as much exploratory work may be 
done in one year as is practicable in three without the use of machinery. 

3. Levels may be driven a considerable distance without the necessity of 
sinking shafts or winzes for ventilating purposes. 

4. Miners working in connection with pneumatic boring-machines are 
continually supplied with an abundance of fresh air. 

5. The speed attainable through the efficient use of boring-machines will 
materially tend to quicken the chances of successful results for the capi- 
talists, and to lessen the ‘amount of the capital expenditure which otherwise 
would be required. Instead of the dead charges incident to an undertaking 
extending over a period of nine or ten years, they need not continue longer 
than three or four ; that is, to accomplish an equal amount of work. 

Levels and shafts free from water will always bo driven and sunk more 
quickly than levels and shafts charged with water ; but a great deal may be 
done to quicken the rate of speed in a sump-shaft by eliminating as far as 
possible the causes which will conduce to hindrances before commencing the 
work, and getting rid of delays as soon as they may occur. 

The number of machines and hands which it may be desirable to employ 
in sinking a shaft or driving a level are matters which must be met by the 
necessities of each particular case. Probably two machines and nine men 
in a level will be generally sufficient. But three or four machines may run 
together. Unless, however, the hands are well trained to their work, and 
adequate provision is made for lessening the time of the charging, blasting, 
and waggoning operations, the speed and money result will not be in pro- 
portion to that attainable by the smaller number of machines. 

Fig* 143 illustrates a small plant of rock-boring machinery. On the left 
hand the compressor is shown communicating with a receiver set towards 
the right-hand side of the building. Thjs receiver is fitted with a safety- 
valve to discharge any air which may come from the compressor in excess of 
the required pressure. From the receiver a main of pipes passes down the 
shaft, and from this main three smaller mains branch off at right angles into 
as many levels. In the first level a boring-machine is supposed to be 
applied to underhand sloping, in the second and third levels to perforating the 
forebreast with shot-holes which are to be subsequently charged and blasted. 

The economic result consequent on the employment of rock-boring 
machinery will depend mainly upon the proper and effective org.anization of 
the work. 

Tlie boring-machine must necessarily be a reliable and good one, con- 
structed so as to withstand the heavy wear and tear to whidi it may be 
subjected. It must also be of sufficient power to dnll the holes moderately 
quickly.. It is, however, of almost equal importance that the apparatus on 
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which the machines are mounted should be of ample strength for holding 
them firmly to their work when under the influence of a rapid succession of 
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For permanent use very high-speed compressors are not desirable, but 
compressors arranged to withstand all the reasonable wear that can be 
imposed upon them, and at the same time constructed so as to afford a 
maximum result for the power expended to produce it. 

For the purpose of removing the centre cut the strongest explosive should 
be employed, and particular care taken to detonate^ not to burn, the explosive. 

Talcing the average bottom diameter of most of the shot-holes bored by 
the various machines to be i inch, it would bo important to ascertain if, by 
increasing their diameter, a lesser number would not suffice for removing 
the entire cut or sink. 

In such case the fewer holes, drilled with machines of increased power, 
might be valued with the greater cost of the explosive which would probably 
be required ; and in this way the relative advantages of varying the number 
and diameter of holes could be usefully determined. 

Shot-holes should be bored as deep as they may be found capable of effect- 
ing the removal of the ground, having also regard to the time of boring the 
holes, which usually increases with increase of depth. 

Electric blasting offers in itself an clement of security and success. It 
would be well, therefore, to ascertain what increase in the normal rate of 
speed would result, and w'hat percentage of explosive material might be 
economised, by the use of electric over safety-fuse. 

It is scarcely open to doubt that the time is near at hand when boring- 
machines will form a part of every mining plant; that is, in mines where 
a considerable amount of work is intended to be done in moderately hard 
ground. In all cases the drilling-machines and plant should be under the 
control of a mechanical engineer, rendered responsible for the efficient 
performance of the apparatus and the economical conduct of the work. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF SOME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS CONCERNING EXPLOSIVES, • 
BORING SHOT-HOLES, AND BLASTING GROUND. 

Partly compiled by Rziha and Drinker, and supplemented with additional information. 


A.D. 

ij8o. Albert Magnus, the German fiiar, describes an explosive powder. • 

1284. Roger B.icon notices tile composition of an explosive powder. 

1324. Berlhuld Schwarz is said to have invented gunpowckr. 

3412, Gunpowder manufactured in England. 

1613. Martin Weigel, mining superintendent of Freyberg, proposed drilling and blastiilg in mines. 

1670. German miners introduced blasting into England. 

1685. Tamping with clay known in Saxony. 

1687. Lumbe nitiodaccd into the Harz lamping with clay, and straws filled with powder for firing the 

shut-holes. 

1688. Singer, o( Claustbal, employed small firing-tubes of hard wood. 

1^9. Thomas Epsly, senr., of Chilchampton, Bath, introduced blasting of rocks in ComwalL 
„ Liilt, of Claustbal, used pasteboard cartridges. , 

1717. Fritscli proposed to save powder, and to break the rock by wedges driven into the bore-holes. 

1725. At tins date the effect of simultaneous filing of several shots was known. 

1749. Hungarian miners first introduced the cliisel-bit drill into the Marz. For a period of one hundred 
and thirty-six years from Weigel's day to this date 1749, all drilling had been done by means 
of crown and cone ” bits.” 

1759, Diilling with a chisel-bit introduced into Saxony. 

1760. Tliunberg introduced into Sweden tamping with wedges. 

1791. Le PUt used sand as a tamping. 

1795. Humboldt proposed making the shot-holes wider at the bottom (of a conical sKape). 
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1811. 

1813. 

1833. 

1829. 


1831. 

1834. 

1838. 

1839- 

1840. 

»» 

1844. 

»845- 

1846. 

1847. 
1849. 


1850. 


i8sr. 

i8S3- 

1854. 

Jf 

1857. 

»» 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

>» 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

ft 

»» 


♦ ♦ 

1867. 


if 

if 


f I 

1870. 


ft 

1873. 

if 

1874. 

ft 


»* 

1876. 

n 


Spangetiberg, of Sah], used wooden tamptng«rods, also wooden needles and sol^ clay for tamping. 
Trevithick invented a rotating boring-machine, which was made at llayle Foundry, Cornwall, and 
put into operation at some Limestone quarries near Plymouth. 

Harris fired a blast by the electric spark. 

Needles made of a composition of lead and tin used in the district of Ehrenfridersdorf. 

Moses Shaw, of New York, fired several charges of powder simultaneously by passing an electric 
spark through a priming composed of the fulminate of silver. 

Bickford, of Camborne, invented the safety-fuse. 

Pischel proposed ignition of blasting powder by means of percussion. 

PrideauK used oxyhydrogen g is for deepening bore-holes, and with it burnt a hole at the rate of 
one-eighth of an inch per minute. 

Hague injected water into air-compressing cylinders. 

Borer holes made with rotary drills at Lankowilz. 

Cast-steel borers used in the Deibyshirc mines. 

Brunton, of Cornwall, proposed using compressed air for working drill hammers, the air after use 
to improve ventilation. 

Cast-steel drills tested at Frcyberg. 

Schonbein exhibited a sample of gun-cotton at the British Association. 

Sobreio discovered nitro- glycerine. 

Randolph, of Glasgow, introduced into an air compressor a spray of water for cooling the air during 
its compression. 

Couch, of Philadelphia, patented a lance” percussion drill. 

Robert Hunt, F.R.S., made low-tension electric fuses, which were used in sinking a pit at the 
Abercarn Colliery, South Wales, the firing of the fuses being effected by means of an electric 
battery. 

Fowle, of Philadelphia, patented a direct-action percussion drill.* 

Cav6, of Pans, invented a reciprocating percussion drill. 

Piatti proposed using compressed air in the contraction of the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

Bartlett’s rock drill tiied at the Mont Ceius Tunnel. 

Experiments with compiessed air mide at the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

Schumann invented his percussion povvei -drill. 

Schumann’s drill cmplo>ed in the Fieyberg mines. 

Soinmeillcr invented a drill for use in the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

Ebner employed a fnctional-machinc for blasting. 

Scliwaizkopf’s drill tried at Bingen. 

On the 1st of Januaiy, SommeiliePs perfected drill commenced to work at the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
Lisbet applied his machine in boring soft rock, coal, soft Limestone, &c. 

Bornhardt’s air-tight electric filing-machine brought into successful use. 

Edward Crease introduced lus rock-boring machine into the Clogaii mines, North Wales. 

Ditto, invented the double-headed flying piston. 

Lows’s rock drill invented. 

Sachs’s rock drill invented. 

Nobel applied nitro-glyccrine as a blasting agent. 

In March, Carl Sachs’s machine introduced into the Altenbcrg mines, Aix-la-Chapclle. 

Gun-cotton tried at Hoosac Tunnel. 

Lithofracteur manufactured by Engels, near Cologne, 

Nilro-glycerine tried with great success in the Hoosac Tunnel. 

Jordan and Darlington invented the rifle-bar and ratchet-wheel for turning the piston carrying the 
drill. 

The Burleigh drill successfully introduced at the Hoosac Tunnel. 

Jordan and Darlington invented the straight and spiral shot, and double ratchet-wheel, for turning 
the drill. 

Dynamite patented in England, 

D#ring introduced his boring-machine into the Tincroft mines. 

Dubois and Franejois’s rock drill invented. ^ 

Beaumont and Appleby’s diamond boring machinery introduced at the Ciocsor United Slate quar- 
ries, North Wales. 

Sir George Denys, Bait,, commenced diiving an adit for the Old Gang Company, Yorkshire, by 
means of me McKean drills. 

The Ferroux rock drill invented. 

Tlie Darlington lock drill invented. 

The Mowbray mica powder patented. 

Electric blasting introduced by Darlington into the Mincra mines, Bornhardt’s machine, the blast- 
ing-stick, and wire electric fuses being employed for that purpose. 

Darlington invented a spinningtpiston machine. 

The Beaumont rock drill employed at Cam Brea. 

Darlingtoh introduced the vertical shaft sinkingstand at Mincra, and arranged an 8-inch diameter 
sinking pump at Ballacorki^h, in the Isle of Man, for carrying the boring-machines. 


The rock'boring machines in use are, in many of their details, alike. 
The cylinders are mounted in cradles, and are advanced and wijUidrawn by 
a Ipng screw, 'While the pistons are generally reciprocated by means of a 
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tappet or “ flying valve.” The peculiarities pf the Ingersoll drill consists in 
effecting the movement of an ordinary slide valve by means of tappets enter- 
ing into and set at each end of the cylinder. In the Barrow machine the 
valve is shifted and the movement of the piston reversed by a tappet set 
between a double-headed piston engaging in a plate valve. The Burleigh 
and Cranston machines are types of each other. The valve in each is 
shifted by a tappet set at the rear end of the piston-rod. In the McKean 
drill the valve is semi-rotated by a tappet set on a back piston rod, while the 
turning of the piston and tool is effected by spiral gear at the end and out- 
side of the cylinder. The Schram, Eclipse, Cornish, and Beaumont machines 
are fitted with what may be designated piston-flying valves, to which the 
pressure fluid is distributed by the main piston. In each and all of the 
machines in use, the compressed air is admitted to the lower side of the 
piston before the blow is struck so as to reverse the action of the machine. 

Leschot, Taverdon, Pittar, and Beaumont have each contrived diamond 
drills and applied them to the boring of shot-holes. Hand boring-machines 
have been devised by .Jordan and Maedermott. The former employs a 
cylinder in which the piston is lifted by a “ snail cam." Two points are 
accomplished by this movement — the piston and tool are turned, the air 
is compressed within the cylinder, and when the cam is released from the 
tappet the blow is smartly struck. 


PERCUSSIVE ROCK-BORING MACHINES IN USE, AND CHARACTEIUSTICS 

OF SAME. 


(a) Tappet-worked valve 

(b) Flying valve , 

(c) Valveless 

(<#) Tappet and Flying valve 


Typical Machines, 

1 1 machines Ordinary D valve ... i machine 

7 M (f) Tappet and semi-rotary valve 

^ is) Valve independent of machine 

2 tt 


Namo of Inventor of Typical Advance of 
Machine. Rotating Device, Machine. 


Name of Inventor of Typical Advance of 
Machine. Rotating Device. Machino. 


{“) 

Burleigh 

Dunn 

Cranston 

Roanhead 

Barrow 

Geach 

Brydon and 1 
Davidson | 

Ingersoll 

Grunez 
Rand and 1 
Waring j 
Meyer 

b 

Beaumont 

Schram 

Edwards 

Darlington 

Frohlich 
Eclipse 
Cornish I 
fcock D rill | 


Burleigh 

f Wheel and \ 
\ Rifled Bar ) 
Hand 

Hand 
Burleigh 
i Wheel and 1 
\ Rifled Bar / 

Burleigh 

/ Wheel and 1 
( Rifted Bar ) 


f Wheel and 1 
\ Rifted Bar ) 


Wheel and \ 
Rifted Bar ) 


f Automatic 1 ^ Wheel and \ 

[ and Hand / [ Rtftrd Bar* } 


Hand 

Levet 

Excelsior 

Darlington 

Levet 

Wheel and \ 
Rifted Bar* j 

( Automatic and 
\ Hand 

( Automatic 
\ and Hand 
Hand ' 

' w 

( Dubois 8c ) 

\ Fran9ois J 
Ditto (Anziii) 

( Dubois and \ 

\ Fran9ois 
Burleigh 

Hand 

Automatic 

Automatic 

c vW 

Sachs 

Sachs 

Automatic 

Hand 

Hand 

Automatic 

McK^n 
Ullathorne \ 
(Champion) / 

McKean 
f Wheel and \ 

\ Rifted Bar ] 

Automatic ‘ 
Hand 


Ferrotwt 


Fe^ux 


* Wheel and Rifled Bar in Xtalips. ijayanted by Jordan and Barlingtoiii 


Automatic 

z8fl6. 
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Exploration. — Evei^hing necessary having been done to warranit 
fiirther subterranean working, so as to extract the ores from the mineral veins 
or beds, with the least waste and the utmost economy ; the manner in which ■ 
excavations are to be made depends entirely on the nature of the ground 
which is to be opened. Werner adopted the following classification, and he 
selected for each kind of ground a special tool — or a process of working— 
which he thought the appropriate mode of proceeding : — 


a, — Loose or running ground (vegetable earth, sand, and earthy deposits) require the shovel. 

h , — Soft or fair ground (strongly coherent sands, or clay decomposing masses, disintegrating Granite,r 
friable veinstone) require the pick. 

c. — Scini-hard ground (some Limestones, Killas, copper, Slate, gypsum, mineralised Granites, rocks 
generally which are partially decomposing) require the gad {Sax(m). 

Hard ground (Granite, Klvan, Gneiss, rorphyry. Basalt, Hornblende, Serpentine, &c.) require 
blasting. 

e. — Very hard or light ground (this would apply to some highly silicious rocks, to some con- 

glomeiates, 61.0., tkc.) by means of fire. 

f. — Soluble locks ((letrital matter and disintegrated masses, massive deposits) by means of water. 

This classification does not entirely hold good in the present day. The 
application of fire, for example, is almost obsolete, indeed it is only under the 
most peculiar cases that it is ever used. The removal of country (especially 
deposits of gravel or soft ground) by water applies only to the process of 
hushing in the north of England, and to hydraulic mining, as it is employed 
in America and Australia, for the removal of auriferous deposits. When 
we come to speak of tools, a description of the varieties demanded for 
particular work will be given. 

There will be some advantage in referring to the ordinary modes used 
by the older miners, notwithstanding the notices already given. 

In 1671, a writer, who appears to have been well acquainted with the 
mines of Cornwall and Devonshire, published in the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions"* some details of the mode of working mines, at that time, when 
mining was in a very primitive state. Levels were then driven at about five 
fathoms under each other ; and the water was raised either to the adit, or to 
the surface, by means of a winder and keeble, or leathern bags, pumps, or 
buckets." 

“ When we have found our load, the essay hatch [i.c. a shallow pit as sunk 
in costeening) exchanges its name for that of a tin shaft or tin hatch^ which wo 
sink down about a fathom, and then leave a little long square place, termed 
a shan^lBy and so continue sinking from east to west, till we find the load tQ_ 
grow too small, or to degenerate into some kind of weed, as mundick ormaxy, 
&c. Then we bjegin to drive east and west— as the goodness of the load or 
convenience of the hill invite — which we term a drift, 3 feet over and 7 
feet high, but in case the load be not broad enough of itself, then “We 
usually break down the deads (unprofitable parts of the lode) first on the 
north side of the load, and then we begin to rip the load itself. The beele-^ 
menh rip up the deads and 6re, the shovel men convey it oflf and land it, by 
casting it up with shovels from one shamble to another, unless we have at 
winder (windlass) with two keebles, which as one comes up the other goes 
down/" 

The Cornish are essentially a Celtic race* The mixture of Oriental^ o£ 

^ P^oiopWail XnwMMjaaiis,^' p. t Batmen^ mett wgrldng a bal or mine^ 
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Saxon, of Dcinish, and of Spanish blood can be traced in some districtS'—more 
especially on the Cornish coast; but, in the mining districts the superstitions 
of the Celts still linger, and we find the miner persistently walking in the foot- 
steps of his ancestors. One striking characteristic is the tenacity with whiph 
the miner pursues a certain <5ourse of action “ because his father did so before 
him." It becomes, therefore, interesting to examine the changes which 
have taken place during a series of years. The quotation just given, as the 
' mode of working in 1671, describes the exploration of mines, much as it is 
explained by Carew in the latter part of the sixteenth century, and he was 
greatly assisted in this by Sir Francis Godolphin, who was regarded in 
those days as a high-class authority on Mining. 

In 1758 Borlase published his “Natural History.” We have, therefore, an 
example of mining, as practised at that time, in the following : — 

“ The lode being found,” Borlase says, “ three things are necessary to be 
considered by the miner : ^rst, to dispose of the barren rock and rubble ; 
secondly^ to discharge the water, which every lode yields more or less, and 
generally in quantities sufiicient to obstruct the labourer if not duly attended 
to ; thirdly, to raise the tin [or copper ; the copper mines of Cornwall were of 
small importance in the time of Dr. Borlase] ; and all these are easily 
performed when the workings are near the surface ; but the difficulties 
increase with the depth, and skill and care become still more and more 
necessary. Indeed all the mechanical powers, the most forcible engines, 
and the utmost sagacity of the chief miners, is often too little and vain, where 
the workings are deep and many. Anciently they worked for tin, especially 
when found disposed on floors, by laying open all the ground, as they do 
now in stone quarries. Several of these openings, called coffens, are still to 
be seen in the parish of St. Just and elsewhere ; but this being a method too 
operose and extensive, it was not long, we may imagine, before the tinners 
learned to make passages into the bowels of the Earth, of dimensions no more 
than necessary, to examine the lodes and bring off the ore, and this is what is 
properly called mining. The arts necessary to mining are many, and every 
mine almost requires a peculiar management. Mining, therefore, must be 
learned by practice, by experience, and masters — not from books, the rules of 
which, though ever so just, must be firequently suspended, altered, qualified, 
and superseded, according as the various circumstances require.” , 

Sir H. de la BeQ.he* gives a carefully prepared abstract of Borlase’s 
« description of Pool mine in Illogan, and describes the mine section en- 
graved in the “ Natural History," which description it will be an advantage 
to quote ; — 

“ To afford a view of the manner in which a mine was worked in his time, 
Borlase selected the Pool mine, in the parish of Illogan. In that mine there 
were seven shafts upon the lode, upon one of which there was a fire-engine 
working the pumps and raising the water of the "mine, which it unwatered to 
the adit level, 20 fathoms frpm the surface. Another shaft had a whim, on it,- 
probably a water- whim from its name ; and the others had common winz(^ 
at their heads, though two of them must have . been, 45 fathoms -and one 55 
fathoms deep. The lode was worked by stoping, .steps, so that many 
^ ifien could readily bp amploy^ at the s^e tirue it— a practice pr-ohabiy , , 
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aiici^t, and derived Irom ‘werkin|f the d{;ien lodes by steges, the Ttiineri: 
throwing the ore and rubbish from one stage to another until they reached 
the surface, as has been supposed by Pryce. The walls of the lode weise 
supported by timber, and planks were laid upon them in proper places, on 
which the deads, or unprofitable parts of the workings, were thrown. Captains 
Superintended the work, and saw that it was properly conducted, and it 
appears that they employed the magnetic compass, or dial, in ascertaining 
the bearings of work to be executed, such. as sinking shafts, &c. 

“ With respect to the machinery employed to unwater the mine, Borlase 
enumerates the loater-'whim, the rag and chain pump, the water-wheels and hobs, 
and the fire-engine, independently of the hand and forcing-pumps for small 
depths. The whim seems to have been the same with the common horse^ 
whim of the present day, employed to draw ores from moderate depths, the 
only difference being that water was raised in the kibbles, or buckets, 
instead of ore. The rag and chain pump consisted of an Iron chain, furnished 
at intervals of two or three feet with knobs of cloth, stiffened with leather, 
which, being turned round by a wheel two or three fe'et in diameter, furnished 
with iron spikes that fitted into the links of the chain, and made to pass 
through a wooden pump-cylinder about 6 or 8 inches in diameter and 1 2 or 
15 feet long, brought up the water which rose up into the bottom of this 
wooden cylinder between the knobs of rag. The surface of the water to be 
pumped out was necessarily some height above the bottom of the cylinder, 
and beneath it the chain, with its rag-knobs dipped, in its passage round the 
wheel and through the pump-cylinder. These pumps were worked by hand 
in the mines, and afforded a stream of water in proportion to the circum- 
volution of the wheel turned. Rag and chain pumps were then also, it 
appears, worked by small water-wheels in the tin-stream works near -St. 
Austell. The water-wheels with bobs sometimes worked pumps with brass 
cylinders, and seem to have been much used, as Borlase complains that from 
the great want of water in summer, many of these engines could not work 
from May or June to October— a great hindrance, it is observed, to the mines 
at that season of the year." 

Pryce published his “Mineralogia Comubiensis” in 1778. He was a better 
miner than Borlase, and consequently his description is more exact. He 
supposes “ The present methods of working of tin mines by deep shafts, and 
by driving and stopeing under the firm ground, has been practised more 
than three hundred years past. Prior to those means for raising of tin, they , 
wrought a vein from the bryle to the depth of 8 or 10 fathoms, all open to 
grass very much like the fosse of an entrenchment. This was performed by. 
mere dint of labour, when men worked for one-third of the wage they now 
have. By that method they had no use for foreign timber, neither were th^ 
acquaint^ with the use of hemp, or gunpowder.” .After describing the. 
process of shammeling, which has been already sufficiently explained, Rryce 
says ; ** This, with streaming, I take to be the plain simple state of mining in - 
iBfenersA three centuries ago, and from hence is derived the custom of shammefi • 

.hoth. above and under ground at this time ; for in the cleariilg of attle, 
^ fhe Wbble with' ore the miners prefer a Whkh is 

hoel^A, for the more light and easy use bf their shbvels’. . v . . 4 
; Thsmi^od 'jtf Shafo in those moderate times, has been expen- ; 
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sive where a very small lode of tin occurred in a hard country. To remove 
a den^e hard stratum of rocky overburden must be very fatiguing and 
perplexing ; therefore they found it most advisable to sink shafts down upon 
the lode, to cut it at some depth, and then to drive and stope east and 

west, upon the course of the lode We shall now set forth the first 

arrangement for working a mine, in order to which the principal thing to be 
^ thought of, is a shaft to 

cut the lode at twenty 
or thirty fathoms deep, 
if it is possible to be 


w 


£ 


Fig 144. 


done. Here it is ne- 
cessary to form some 
judgment of the incli- 


nation or underlie of the lode, before we attempt to sink a shq.ft; for 
instance, if the lode underlies to the north about 3 feet in a fathom, and a 


shaft is designed to come down upon the lode in 20 fathoms sinking, the 
miner must go off north,* from the back of the lode, full 10 fathoms and there 


pitch his shaft, by which means he is certain to cut the lode in the shaft, about 


20 fathoms deep ; because for every fathom the lode descends in a perpen- 



dicular line, it is also gone 3 feet 
to the north of the perpendicular.” 

But to render this more con- 
spicuous, let the line AV l£. Fig. 144, 
represent the back, or surface of a 
lode pointing east and west, and 
whose underlie is north ; by sink- 
ing a shaft upon this back, it will 
soon be deserted by the lode, 
which is gone farther north 3 feet 
for every fathom that is sunk upon 
that line ; so that when the lode 
is 20 fathoms deep it must be gone 
north to the imaginary line N, 
where another shaft must be 
sunk to cut the lode at that 
depth. 

“ A proper working shaft upon 
which a whim may be erected, if 
necessary, should be 6 feet long 
and 4 wide, where large water-, 
barrels may be wanted ; and the 


harder the ground is, the longer and wider the shaft ought to be, that 
the men may have the more liberty to work and break it, the area of 4 
large shaft being more easy to rip up where the ground is hardest, than of a 
small one, where it is more confined together, and breaks in .shreds of stone, 
.... A fire-engine shaft ought to be at least 9 fe6t square, or ib feet by 8; 
or, in fact, to contain three shafts in one, which must be ^rtitioned iqto 
three compartments all the way down, from grasiS to the deepest bottom of 
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the mine. One half i$ divided for the pumps and engine work j three fei^ 
of the other is proportioned for a footway to go down and rectify the pumps 
when amiss ; and the remainder is divided also by a partition of boards for 
a whim-shaft to draw the deads and ore from the sump of the mine." 

Prjrce gives the number of men required j but as this must be regulated 
by the conditions of the mine, and determined by the experience of the 
agent or engineer, it is useless to quote his remarks* He proceeds : — 

“The working shaft being sunk downright until it cuts the lode, they 
open the vein or sink tho body of the shaft through it ; and if they think the 
vein is worth following, they sink the same shaft deeper in the body of the 
lode, upon its inclination or underlie, whence the shaft becomes, and bears 
the name of an underlies ; at the same time they ifum /tousCf as they call it, 
from the bottom of their perpendicular, or from the top or beginning of the 
underlie. So that, when the lode is well impregnated, they titm Iwtise by 
driving or working horizontally on the course of the vein, either to the east 
or to the west, or both, as they find it most likely to answer their expec- 
tations, in order to make a fuller trial and discovery. Where the lode 
answers well, in thus driving upon it, they continue to do so, till they are 
prevented by want of air, or till the end of their workings is too far from the 
shaft, and the expense of rolling back tho stuff to the shaft is great and 
incommodious ; then it is proper to put down another shaft Mean- 

while they are mindful to sink their first shaft, in order that they may work 
away the lode from thence in stopes, and have a little sump or pit in that 
place, as a bason for receiving the water of the lode .... Adil . — If the 
lode lies in ascending ground, they quit the vein for the present, and go 
down to the most convenient place in the valley, and from thence they bring 
in a trench, drain, or conduit, which they call an adit, tye, or level, and so 
they work, and drive this passage through the hill in a right lino to the lode, 
with very little loss of the level they began from.” 

The conditions remain at the present day much the same as those which 
prevailed when Pryce wrote, and his remarks are applicable to our modern 
mines. If the run of the veins is from east to west, or nearly so, the shortest 
and cheapest adit will be one driven from north or south, unless very hard 
igneous rocks intervene. If this should occur it will be advisable to seek for 
a cross course -or cross gossan. If the gossan does not exceed 3 feet in 
width it is considered favourable, because the adit may be driven without 
the use of timber to support the sfties. '* 

Where the rock through which the adit is to be driven is much fractured, 
or is in a loose, decomposed state, it will be necessary to support the sides 
and the roof with timber. Sometimes it is considered advantageous to con- 
struct an arch from the stones broken out of the workings. As a proof of 
the small advances which have been made in the construction of levels, it 
may be stated that in masiy parts of the country very ancient adits have 
been discovered, constructed with stones which have been carefully cut and 
squared. 

The adit, as it is to be used for draining all those portions of the mine 
which are above the level found to be convenient for the discharge of the 
water, ts usually about 6 feet high and a yard wide. Under special con- 
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dhions the height and breadth are increased. The depth at which the.adk 
is driven depends upon the lowest level obtainable in a valley, or on the sea- 
shore. 

If a mine has been started by ' sinking a shaft in a hill, fpr the purpose of 
removing the water which may accumulate in such a shaft, and thus impede 
the work of sinking, it is the most economical process to drive a levd from 
the base of the hill so that the water draining from above may flow out. Of 
course this drain is only available for such gathering of waters from above. 
When, by sinking the shaft, the accumulation is below the adit, the water is 
drawn up to it by some mechanical means ; thus the labour is saved of 
lifting the water through the space which is between the adit and the mouth 
of the shaft on the hill. 

In driving an adit it becomes necessary, after the hill has been pierced 
to a certain distance, to adopt some arrangement by which the miners may 
be supplied with fresh and pure air. By the processes of respiration, and ot 
combustion from' the burning of candles, the air is soon contaminated with 
carbonic acid. 

One plan of effecting the ventilation of the end of an adit is to lay boards, H, 

on the bottom of 
the adit from its 
mouth, A, Fig. 146, 
to its end E, so that 
a hollow space is 
left below them, 
and to stop the 
spaces between 
them with clay. 
This arrangement 
is called a sollery 
and it forms a 
channel through 

which the air flows and reaches the men at H, when it returns and flows up 
the shaft D. A series of iron pipes, or even pipes of canvas, may be used as 
temporary expedients for obtaining the same end. To make the matter clearer 
with regard to driving and sollaring an adit, let us suppose A' to be the tail of 
an adit, all open to grass till it enters the hill, a little farther on they put down 
an adit-shaft at B fof air or for the remdval of deads from the mine. The 
next shaft, c, is sunk for the same purpose, and so is D, which may be 
regarded as the working shaft, the refuse being drawn up through this shaft 
by a windlass fixed at the surface. The apparatus above the shaft C is for 
the purposes of ventilation. The wind trumpet-mouth, a, is kept opposite 
the wind, which, blowing into it, passes down the pipe G into the adit. If this 
does not prove sufficient, a sailer is placed as described along the bottom, 
which discharges the air up the shaft, there being a door at K. Sir Robert, 
Moray* describes a method practised at Li^ge for driving adits without 
air-shafts. This is done by erecting a chimney 30 feet high, and a furnace 
at the tail of the adit, from whence an air-pipe is continued through the 

* “ PhUosophlcal Tnutstetiom," No,' 5'.! 
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adit, whereby all foul air is drawn by the firer into the chimney. So 
^cturent is generated, and this removes all the impure air ^m t&e 
This mode of ventilation is frequently used in our collieries, but it is rately' 
adopted in our metal mines. ' 

Adits are not generally of any considerable length, beyond the extent of 
the sett ; but sometimes, when several mines have been embraced withiq. 
the drainage system, they have been driven for many miles. If the adit 
liasses through hard ground, all the conditions will be of the same general,, 
character as those for driving levels underground and for the ordinary , 
processes of mining. 

Shafts . — ^Access to a mine is always by means of a shaft (called in France 
puts or bare ; in German, schacht). The question as to the best position fer a 
shaft is a very important one, and this can only be determined by bringing 
all the advantages of experience to bear on the question. It is usual to 
side what may be regarded as the principal shaft, as near as can be 
determined to the probable centre of the sett and the middle of the workings. 
This shaft is commonly called by the miners the sump-shaft, because the 
largest quantity of the water is drawn through it, or the engine-shaft, as the 
engine will be fixed in it. The most satisfactory position for a shaft will be 
regulated by several considerations, depending in a great degree on the 
chclracter of the surface and the nature of the rock to be pierced. ‘ 

*rhis being settled, the next question to be determined is, whether the 
shdt shall be vertical or inclined. A vertical shaft is for almost all practical 
puiposes the most convenient ; but, it is sometimes thought to be advanta- 
gecus to cut it upon the underlie of the lode. The advantages of the truly 
verical shaft are considerable, especially where the shaft is to be used for 
pupping machinery. Considerable inconvenience constantly attends any 
delation from the vertical to an inclined direction ; as a general rule, too, a 
verical shaft is the more economical for winding. It is thought by many 
miifers that sinking the shaft on the underlie of the lode has its advantages 
in the facility afforded for the removal of the ore. These are, however, 
questions which can only be solved on the mine, after the peculiar character of 
thelstrata through which the shaft will pass has been ascertained, and the 
dippf the lode determined. 

Shafts are of several kinds. The deepest shaft, and most important, 
is riat one which is to be used for pumping water from the mine. .( The 
shaft for winding, which is frequently not so deep, is often convenient to 
usefor pumping, either by a separate engine or by rods from the pump- shaft j 
it if then termed a fiat-rod shaft. 

a lode inclines much from the perpendicular, it is sometimes considered 
th^ best course to sink on the lode rather than in the dead ground ; such 
shafts are termed oblique, inclined, or underlay shafts, while those that are 
pe[pendicular are termed ‘‘right shafts.” 

i In. Cornwall, where the lodes are of moderate breadth, and the “ country ” 

(iti the enclosing rock) of ordinary hardness, by opening the lode to a certain 
Iqigto, you have a shaft corresponding to the size of the lode, and generally 
t^ .ore thus obtained will meet the expenses of sinking. This is often im* 
|i^rtan^,'as at jftie same time as the process of sinking is going on, iftre, lode ' 
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itself is being explofedi It is still a question amongst many practical 
miners, whether it is more economical to sink a shaft upon the lode, or tc 
cut a perpendicular shaft, and drive out cross cuts at intervals, to explore it. 
The general feeling is in favour of vertical shafts. If the sinking is.begun on 
the back of a lode, it is inconvenient when the lode alters its underlay. Thii 
occasionally takes place suddenly, and there is then difficulty and expense, iif 
adjusting the cranks of the machinery — so much so, that it is often advisable 
to cut away the angle on the foot-wall side. There are many cases in whici 
it would be difficult to deal with the lode otherwise than by these incline|l 
shafts. It will, however, always be important to consider when incline! 
shafts have fulfilled their purpose, and to study the propriety of cutting a 
perpendicular one. If we look at most of the very deep mines, which are of 
course the oldest mines, it will be found that they have generally con- 
menced by working on the lode, and having reached a productive piece of 
ground, the expense is incurred of an entirely new arrangement, and a pfr- 
pendicular shaft sunk from the surface, to intersect the lode at a consideraile 
depth. At Tresavean mine the principal shaft intersects the lode at a dejth 
of 250 fathoms. Mr. W. W. Smyth gives the following remarkable example 
of the changes in direction in a shaft: “A rectangular shaft was carried 
down to the adit level at a depth of 20 fathoms ; there it met the lode tip- 
ping towards the south, and was sunk on, until at the 14-falhom level bejaw 
the adit it met a lode dipping the other way ; the miners preferred the l^ok 
of the latter, and sunk on it with much regularity to the 1 1 2 fathoms, whbre 
they again met with a lode dipping in the opposite direction and followed 
it." This is, however, not a common case,, and it should not have b^en 
allowed to exist. In some cases inclined shafts are very convenient, ind 


^ absolutely necessary where the min< is 

■ worked under the sea. The inclined siaft 

at Botallack is a fine example of this.. It 
\ gave a convenient mode of ascending jnd 

\ ' descending, to the men ; it fumishedlan 

effective mode of ventilation; and Vas 
very convenient for loading the wagons, 
]\ and drawing the ores to the surface, j 

jjj " If you have a lode on the Side <jf a 

hill, which is likely to be productive |t a 
' . moderate depth, dipping in the s^e 

^ direction as the slope of the hill, the s^ft 

/ hanging wall to intersect 

/ .j....-z== lode ^ in depth. If the lode a!c(B) dips cd 

/ trary to the incline of the hill, the mir 

/ - " ' e ^ may either sink in the lode itself, 

y prove it as he proceeds, or he may siik- 

/ a perpendicular shaft, b, higher up tie 

hill than the outcrop of the lode, 

intersect the lode in depth at c, or put down a shaft, d, on the foot-wall sidi 


and drive out cross Cuts e e. 
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The sizes of shafts vary considerably. In some of the old tin niines' 
in Cornwall, and in a few of the ancient lead mines in the North and in "^ales, 
we find shafts only 3 or 4 feet in height and only ai feet in width. In 
metallic mines at the present day the dimensions are 6 feet by 5 feet, or 
8 feet by 6 feet ; and engine-shafts for pumping and for the ladders for men, 

1 1 feet, 12 feet, and even 13 feet by 8 feet are the usual widths. On the Con- 
tinent they construct shafts much larger than this, and even in this country, 
in the collieries, they are often of a more extensive diameter. Subsidiary 
shafts are generally sunk in a good mine ; they are usually placed at intervals 
of 20, 30, or 40 fathoms, and are termed winzes. These are useful as sub- 
dividing the ground for the convenience of working, and for purposes of 
ventilation. 

According to the nature of the ground through which a shaft has to be sunk, 
the question of the security of its sides has to be carefully considered. It often 
happens that a shaft sunk in the older rocks is sufficiently secure, the strata 
through which it passes being firm enough to stand without any support, 
but as a general rule it is safe to protect the miner from the falling of stones, 
by shielding the sides with timber. Any shaft which is only to serve a tem- 
porary purjjose is always timbered. The timbering is composed of planks 
overlapping at their ends, where they are cut obliquely so as to adapt them 
to the form of the shaft. This framing has laths or poles placed behind it 
for the support of the sides, according to the nature of the ground. They are 
fixed in descending order, and are suspended, by means of a series of straps 
or bearers, to a carrying frame whose sides are prolonged, so that they rest 
either on the surface or in recesses cut in the solid rock. This timbering is 
removed frame by frame, as the nature of the ground will permit, to make 
room for the permanent lining of masonry 
as it is built. At. the Alport mines, in 
Derbyshire, where the linished shaft was 
1 2 feet diameter and circular in form, this 
method was adopted, the walling of the 
shaft being of the stones of the district 
very carefully squared. 

When timbering is intended to form 
a permanent lining, the sections of the 
shaft are rectangular, and the frames are 
carefully constructed, so as to havfe them 
at invariable distances, and everything is 
made very substantial, so that repairs 
may be required as seldom as possible. 

The size of the lesser side of the rect- 
angle is determined by the size of the 
kibblesy skips, or cages that tfre to be used, 
while that of the greater side is regulated 
by the compartments which may be re- 
quired ; for example, it may be advisable 

to Secure a compartment of the shaft for ladders, and another for pumping, 
or one compartment only may be required. The size of the rectangle having 
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been- determined, the shaft is laid out so that the longer side is parallel to 
the sftike of the lode. A set usually is constructed of four pieces of timber 
—two wall plates and two end pieces — ^which may be either round or square. 
These sets are fixed vertically, and maintained 5 or 6 feet apart by means of 
sittddles (supports) placed in the angles (Fig. 148). Where the xxature of the 
ground admits of it, the sets are built, in series, upon each other. Each 
series begins with a set of bearers, the wall plates being made longer than 
usual, and their ends are placed in deep recesses made in the solid rock. 
Polos or laths are placed behind and jammed by means of wedges. When 
the timbering is constructed from above and carried downwards, the sets are 
hung from an upper frame by pieces strongly nailed from one set to the 
other. A shaft in loose ground may thus be lined with frames close together. 

The dividipgs of the compartments help to stay the wall 
plates. The pieces of which the dividers or bunions are 
formed are cut as shown in P'ig. 149, so that they may be 
utilised as stays and serve to support the wall plates. The 
interior surfaces of the sets and dividers may serve to Carry 
the guides for the cages, or, if an air-tight casing is required for ventilating 
purposes, the casing of boards may be fixed against the sets. 

It is usual in timbering a shaft to have the frames pierced, whether of 
round or square timber, by taking off half the thickness at the ends. When 
ground is reached which is considered as being sufficiently secure to put in 
transverse beams as bearers, sometimes this is done on both sides of the 
shaft. Frequently a frame of four timbers will be placed on the bearers and 
at the corners of the joints, studdles, or struts. If the shaft is of extra size, 
a pair of studdles may be placed in the middle; these struts are generally 
about 10 feet long ; then another frame will be placed on them, and thus 
timbering of a more permanent character will be secured. Planks will be 
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driven in around the frames, and any spaces 
which may occur will be filled in with waste 
wood or stone, so as to prevent the frame- 
work falling out of position. 

The construction of a shaft is of so much 
importance that every care should be taken 
to ensure the most perfect method. Walling 
should always be preferred to timber ; and 
although* as a temporary arrangement tim- 
bering may be employed, yet it is always 
advisable to secure a curvilinear form, so as ' 
to be suitable at any time for the employ- 
ment of masonry. 

The excavation should have a polygonal 
form, circumscribed about a circle, and its 
diameter should be equal to that intended 
for the shaft in a finished state, and allow- 


ance must be made for the walling whenever it may be required, by Adding 
to the shaft in width twice the thickness of the wiling. It is proper to 
cut the pieces of timber obliquely, so as to adapt, thejn to. jdie pc^g^nal 
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form, when the pieces are fitted to dvmlap ^iach other. The pdles supp^;dag 
the sides are put in place in descending order, and are suspended by a 
series of hearers to a carrying frame, the sides of which are prolonged so that 
they rest either on the surface or in recesses formed on the solid rock. This 
timbering is removed when masonry is to be built up, frame by frame, so as 
to make room for the definite lining of masonry which is intended as a 
permanent construction. 

Mr. W. W. Smyth, in his “Lectures on Mining," gives the following 
instructive description of timbering : — 

“ Some of the most remarkable timbering of late years is that introduced 
in the Comstock district, where the shafts in some instances have been 
attempted to be carried through the body of the lode, and maintained there 
in the midst of a mass of loose material, and where no expense has been 
spared, in some cases, to introduce timber of great size and strength, rendered 
necessary by the great dimensions of the shafts. The plan of one of these 
shafts is very instructive in this point of view. 

“ Take a shaft of 24 feet long, fitted with timber 8 to 14 inches square, 
having 3 -inch planks driven behind the frames all round the sides, forming 
. what we call ‘ lagging.' The length of the shaft is divided up into convenient 
compartments by means of props, which are of very great importance in pre- 
venting the sides from collapsing under the great lateral pressure. These 
props are generally placed in steps, two props to each principal frame. They 
are very important also for the attachment of the guides for drawing. This 
has generally been carried out with round timber; in some mines 14-inch 
square timber has been used. In certain mines this timbering has collapsed, 
and it has been necessary, after a very short time, to take it out and replace 
the sets in close proximity to one another." 

When the miner has to deal with loose ground, so that the sides of the 
shaft must be supported at once, the principle 
adopted should be to place the sets as the shaft 
is deepened. Each set is hung from the one 
preceding it, and the laths, whether jointed or 
otherwise, are driven in behind. The laths 
are often driven in advance of the sinking, and 
the bottom of the shaft is covered with planks, 
so as to allow the excavation of sniall portions 
at a time. The securest plan is to begin an 
excavation in the centre of the pit, which 
should be lined with boards nailed to a square 
frame. This serves a double purpose; it 
divides the sinking and forms a well to re- 
ceive the water, from which it can be pumped 
or otherwise removed without taking up the 
sand. The accompanying woodcut. Fig. 151, represents, in plan and section 
parallel to the wall plates, this arrangement, and Fig. 152 gives another 
section parallel to the end pieces, showing the vertical pieces which are 
pl^d thn corners and stayed against each other. 

^/^Th^ iwwral questions to be considered relative to the timbering of ^ 
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shafts. In the first place is the prime cost of the timber, varying much in 
different localities ; and then the maintenance of the timbers, which is greatly 
affected by the condition of the atmosphere of the shaft. In some mines, and 

in certain parts of mines, timber is rapidly affected 
with dry rot, especially where the heat is consider- 
able and the atmosphere heavy. This rot cannot 
always be detected on the surface of the wood ; where 
it is suspected, it is necessary to scrape off some por- 
tion and test by the hammer — if a dull heavy sound 
is given at each blow. Experience has shown that 
where the ventilation has been carefully looked after, 
a fresh atmosphere secured, and water kept trickling 
down the timbering, the wood lasts for a consider- 
able time. In some mines, pipes have been laid on, 
with small holes pierced in them, so that the water spirts out upon the 
timbering. Under any circumstances the timbering should not bo exposed 
to much change in temperature, nor should it be allowed to be sometimes 
wet and sometimes dry. 

Chemical methods of various kinds have been tried for the preservation 
of mine timbers : soaking wood in brine, or in water containing sulphate of 
copper, as pumped from copper mines, or in which sulphate of iron has been 
dissolved. These processes are satisfactory for a short time only. The 
surface may be protected, and the salts may influence the wood, to a small 
distance beneath the surface, but cracks occur in the wood, and then the 
interior suffers from decay of some sort, which is not evident on the 
surface. The salts of zinc and of mercury have been recommended, but the 
first is not satisfactory, and the latter is too costly to be employed on large 
works. 

Often, the kreosote process is applied, and without doubt, if care be taken 
to secure the absorption of the kreosote, it is a valuable one. It has been 
recommended to char the surface of the wood, by exposing it to the action of 
flame ; if employed, the extremities of the pieces of wood to be buried in 
the ground should be perfectly charred. 

The application of paint or of tar is not wise, since the decay may go on 
under the coating without its being observed. 

Of the kinds of timber employed for mining purposes the following may 
be especially recommended, amongst the bard woods ; white oak, evergreen 
’ oak, chestnut-tree, elm, and beech. White oak is the usual wood employed 
for timber work, on account of the dimensions of the balks which can be 
obtained and of its great strength ; it resists, too, the bad air of mines, and 
if it is kept moist it lasts for a long time. 

Evergreen oak is smaller than the white oak ; it is chiefly found and used 
in the South of France. Chestnut- tree attains a large size, but it is destroyed 
by the bad air of mines, though it lasts well when placed underwater. Elm. 
and beech are employed where curving is required, either temporarily or 
permanently. 

Resinous woods include the pine, the fir, and the larch, and several . 
others but little used ; they are distinguished by th^ir lohg straight trunks. 
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These woods furnish long beams or straight pieces well adapted for 
timbering. 

Pine is strong and durable when not exposed to warm or impure air, but 
it should be kept constantly wet. 

The safest course is to employ ingenious and careful timbermen, and leave 
all the arrangements of the shafts to them. To experienced men — good 
carpenters — the mine manager should entrust the selection of the timber 
and its purchase. It is advisable to purchase timber at certain seasons 
of the year, especially such as requires storing. If possible, it is advan- 
tageous to roof the piles and secure good ventilation. The pile of timber 
should have a northern aspect, and the floor on which it is placed should be 
gently inclined, so as to facilitate the drainage of rain water. 

It must never be forgotten that the decay of timber takes place more 
rapidly in a mine than when it is freely exposed to the influence of the air ; 
therefore it is economical to secure the best possible ventilation. If any 
fungoid growth appears, or any cotton-like mould, the wood upon which it 
grows should be speedily taken away, as the growth is contagious, and 
spreads rapidly to some distance. The following summary, relating to tim- 
. bering, is from Gallon’s “Lectures ” : “A piece of timber has in general to 
resist either a longitudinal pressure, which tends to break it by cmshing, or 
a transverse pressure, which tends to break it by bending. In the first case 
it should be set up so that the longitudinal pressure is borne uniformly by 
all points on the transverse section, in a direction perpendicular to the 
section. If the pieces are long and liable to bend, their resistance may be 
materially increased by putting in struts from one frame to the next, or 
between the two legs of a frame. In the second case the length should be 
diminished as much as possible, and whore at all practicable the ends should 
be inserted in grooves or hiiches. In either case attention should be directed 
to giving stability to each piece by placing it in such a position that, if a 
small movement of the rock were supposed to take place in the direction of 
the resistance under consideration, the effect of the movement would be to 
tighten the timber and increase the lode upon it." * 

Walling is a means of support in shaft.s, which is occasionally used in 
metalliferous mines, and very commonly employed in collieries. In the 
mines of the older rocks walling is not often required. In most cases the 
ordinary rock is compact enough to be trusted to stand without support;, 
or where it is, from fissures or other defects, rendered necessary to protect the 
miner from falls of rock, it has been generally found sufficient to employ 
timbering. 

The cost of timbering a large shaft will be about one-half the expense of 
lining it with masonry. But masonry will, if properly executed, last without 
any repairs for many years^ whereas a timber lining will require constant 
attention and fi-equent repairs. We must distinguish between two different 
kinds of walling. One is building up a lining wth dry stones, and the other 
is wailing with stones carefully cut, squared, and cemented. The materials 
employed are rubble-stone, brick and hewn stone, Limestone| the Millstone 

if os Itfiniae,” ddtveied at the School of Mines, Paris. By J. Callon, lnspcctor*G;eneral 

of Mhita.' C. Le Nerc Foster, D.Sc., and W. Galloway. ^ 
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Crrit of the Coal Measures, mica schist, and Slate rocks, which cli^ve well and 
form tolerably uniform blocks. Bricks, if properly made and duly burnt, 
iwssess seyeral advantages. In walling a shaft, hydraulic mortar made thick 
should be used as sparingly as possible, so as to produce a continuous film of 
cementing material, between each course of stone ; and eare should be taken 
that no interstices should be left. If the stones or bricks are porous, they 
should be wetted thoroughly before being used. All spaces behind the walls 
left vacant by the removal of timber or otherwise, should be carefully filled 
with concrete or a mixture of aUld (rubbish) and lime. 

Masonry must be constructed in successive courses, in which to break 
joint with the preceding. The joints of one course should be so laid that the 
mass may be tied firmly together. For this purpose old timbers, cut so that 
their lengths are equal to the thickness of the masonry, may be used. The 
details of the art of building are beyond the purpose of this volume. Certain 
rules which ought to be observed in masonry underground have been 
given above. A few other points demand attention. When it is decided 
to wall a level, the masonry should be put in in a sufficiently strong 
manner. In masonry with parallel joints, the joints should be perpendicular 
to the pressure to be supported. In arches, the chord of the arc should be 
nearly at right angles to the pressure, and the thickness should increase as 
the arch becomes flatter. This applies more especially to collieries, the 
conditions of the metalliferous mine rarely demanding this attention. The 
following remarks are from the lectures of Mr. W. W. Smyth, and they 
are so full of the evidence of a practical acquaintance with the whole 
subject, that no abstract of them will serve the desired end : — 

“In securing circular shafts, a couple of strong balks will be placed 
across the surface ground having the shafts between them. Then the foun- 
dation for the timbering of the shaft itself will be by putting in of curis or 
cribs (circular frames of wood), which must obviously consist of a number of 
segments. When not required to be permanent, the segments do not require 
to be of arty great thickness ; and, if brickwork is to follow, they will gene- 
rally be made of the same size as the bricks. These curbs used to be made 
of pieces of oak fitted together, or simply abutting, or one cut so as to over- 
lap the other. Of late years the curbs have been made of cast iron. Behind 
these a planking of 9 or 10 feet planks is driven down, and if we are 
employing the method of spilling, these j^lanks will be made to fit to each 
other very carefully. The curbs will be held together by stringing deals p» 
laths. In this way the pit will be put down from the surface until you reach 
such a foundation as leads you to expect that you can base it on,, a satisfactory 
lining of brickwork. At this point the shaft will be widened, a little pit 
being sunk below for the accumulation of water during the process. The 
cutting will be done with pick, or hammer, or gad, or by any method except 
blasting, so as not to injure the ground. Then a* curb is put in, now usually' 

of cast iron, and above this will be built the walling The precautions:' , 

to be taken are that the bed should he very smooth and perfect, and that 
between the segments of cast iron there should be thin sheets of de^, so as ' 
to give a perfect joint when present together. , As pi/A)v/ iSjbttilt 
np, all hollows are carefully filled, so that can, 
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tiie'worfcmeii. In this manner one cil the segments wijl be 
another segment will be proceeded witih, iii like mimner below the first •. 
when the second casing of brickwork has been built up, the bracket of ground^ 
between it and the first will gradually be removed.” 

All this applies especially to the very superior shafts which are sunk in 
collieries. It must be remembered that where one shaft so thoroughly con* 
Structed is required in a large colliery, a dozen shafts may be, and often 
are, sunk in the more solid rocks of a metallic mine. It is, however, greatly 
to be desired that those shafts which are used for bringing up -the ore, and 
which are the roads for entrance to, and exit from the mines, were more 
frequently built upon this system. ‘ 

Mr. Smyth continues: “We have considered the method of securing 
shafts till we get down to a sure foundation. In some cases the masonry is 
put together on the surface and then lowered. In metallic mines, where 
the shafts are inclined, according to the inclination of the vein, this plah 
cannot be adopted; consequently where there is much water, it has to.be 
kept down by pumping. Even where other portions of the shaft are secured 
in another manner, as with timber, there will be considerable advantage in 
securing the upper portion by means of masonry. Where in old shafts there 
was only a small area to be protected, our forefathers took a great deal of 
trouble in securing them, and this was by no means thrown away, seeing that 
otherwise the shafts would have collapsed at the surface. It is too mubh the 
case now in metalliferous mines that they are not walled up to the top of the 
shaft, and, consequently, this part is forced in, giving rise to expenses and 
dangers, and leading in some cases to loss of life, and in all causing consider- 
able risk. The means of securing against this would be to line up, from a 
secure foundation, the sides of the shaft with stone-work. Then, when the 
mine is abandoned, the top might be covered up with a few large stones, 
and if it were required again the shaft would probably be found intact." 

It now remains for us to notice the peculiarities which prevail in some 
of the' more important districts. In the first place, the System common 
in Derbyshire must be examined. The description given by Farey in i8ii* 
has been but slightly modified since his time. The following, therefore, is 
generally borrowed from him, a few notes only having been added to his 
very cbrrect description, to adapt it to the modem practice. , 

It rarely happens in sinking- mining shafts that the measures are SQi 
S6ft, after the corn-soil or day-earth is passed through, as to admit of be^g 
dug, imtil after the pick has been laboriously applied to loosen the measures, 
and more commonly gunpowder is necessary to blast and loosen them, even 
where decomposition, or perishing, so quickly follows exposure to the air, 
that a Jiriing of stone, brick, or timber is necessary to keep the sides up, 
and pirwentthe shaft from “ fhoaking " or running in ; such soft or perishable , 
Strata are called “ timbering measures ” in many places. Shafts intended to be 
timbeied, or lined with wood, are made square, or with parallel sides ; while 
Such as are to be ginged, steined, or lined with stone or brick are roilmd oir 

0Val» in some few cases. For shallow, shafts, a sime, turn-beam^^ or turii^^eet 
■ - ^ ^ 

Agdcvlim zad Minerals of J>erbysliire, lirlljh Ob$ervaUo)^ Oti &e Means of ' 
iL , By John Farey, sen., Mineral Surveyor. 
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which is a rope — roll — with winch-handles for, men to work, is erected over the 
shaft when dug as deep as men can conveniently throw out the stuff ; and 
by means of tubs or close corves the water and sinking-stuff is sent up ; but 
more usually, a horse-gin or horse-engine is erected near the shaft, having a 
large drum or rope-barrel, whence the mine-ropes are conducted to pulleys 
fixed over the shaft, by which means one barrel, or corve^ ascends, while the 
other descends. * 

In sinking shafts in rock or hard measures, it often happens that the sinkers 
are obliged to work mid-leg deep in water. In such cases they bore or drill 
their blast-hole of a proper depth in the bottom ; which done, a signal is 
given to the engine-tender (or tenter), above to work the engine briskly, to 
lower the water as much as possible. ITie sinker then throws a lump of 
tempered clay, about the size of his head, on the place where the hole is 
bored, pressing it firm all round to the rock, and into this clay he sticks a 
hollow open cone of plate iron, 15 or 16 inches high, with the small end 
downwards, over the blast-hole. The water is then laded out of this cone or 
' funnel, and then the clay is taken from within it and out of the bore-hole, 
from which the water is also extracted, and the sides of it somewhat dried, 
by introducing rolls of soft paper or oakum, and in case water springs in at 
the bottom of the hole it is filled again with stifily-tempered clay, which is 
driven very hard into the hole by a plug of wood which fits it, after which 
the clay is scraped out again and the hole dried ; it is then charged with 
gunpowder in a tallow-papered cartridge, which is rammed, stopped, and 
primed by a wire, in the usual manner, and its fuse fired, when the sinker 
instantly slings himself to the drawing-rope, and on a signal made is drawn 
to the top, if the shot be set in a rock, but if in bind, though a larger charge 
of powder is used, he is usually drawn only 10 or 15 yards up the shaft, to 
wait the explosion. 

Ginging and Timbering of Shafts in Derbyshire . — During the process of 
sinking, which has been treated above, the sinkers examine carefully 
the sides and bottom of their shaft, to ascertain such beds of hard and com- 
pact rock, coal, &c., as will stand permanently without lining, and in these 
parts the shaft is carefully made of its proper size, and no larger; while 
between such beds, it is cut out as much wider all round as to receive the 
stones, bricks, or timbers and planks which are necessaiy to supportdt like 
the lining of a common well. 

* In soft or timbering measures the sinking is carried down, as far as is 
judged safe, of a larger size than the intended shaft, when a curb, or flat ring 
of sound oak or elm, is laid on the bottom, on which the stones or bricks are 
built to the top ; the sinking is then begun within this curb and continued 
down for 2 feet or more of that size, after which it is enlarged or beUied out 
to the size necessary to receive the ginging, and thus is continued crown as 
far as is judged safe, when a new curb is laid, and the steining worked up to 
the contracted part, which is then cut out on the opposite sides of the shaft, . 
so as to build up a pier or part of the wall in each, and firmly underpin it 
to the curb above. Other parts are then cut out. between these, and the wall- 
ing or ginging built up, and so on, until the whole of the stuff left to sup^rt 
the curb and walls above is removed and the gingihg Completed. 
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In some cases, where water comes into a shaft, -from a particular theakiire' 
between or above such as are* compact and water-tight, a process called' 
stopping-out," “ beating-out,” or “ framing-out” is resorted to for preventi- 
ing such water from making its way into that shaft. In shafts this is. 

effected by making the shaft about 2 feet wider than necessary, building the 
wall, or ginging, very firm in mortar made of water-lime, like that from 
Barrow-on-Soar,* and ramming tire space behind with well-tempered clay ; 
carefully joining such clay to the water-tight measures below and above 
those where water is to be stopped-out of or confined in the measures. 

In order to avoid the inconvenience' of wet shafts, and the damage they 
occasion to the mine ropes, &c., spiral channels are often constructed behind 
the ginging, called “ garlands," which intercept the water oozing from the 
measures, and convey it down, either to the bottom of the shaft, or to some 
level, or pump-cistern, whence it can be discharged, or pumped up, without 
descending to the bottom of the mine. When water is stopped-out of 
mine-shafts, or gates, by means of close wooden trunks or linings, as at 
Boggard mine, in Wirksworth, and other places, it Is said to be framed~out. 

Westgarth Forsterf is especially earnest in recommending that plans 
should be carefully kept of every portion of the works in the mine, but he is 
loose in his description of the workings himself. A few facts are, however, 
of interest. He says, for example : — 

“As mines generally occur in hilly, or mountainous grounds, and may be 
drained by means of levels, or adits, driven from the bottom of the hills, or 
mountains, it will bo right to commence with the expense of driving those 
levels, per fathom, in the different beds which have been productive of 
metallic ores, and also in plate beds, or indurated argillaceous earths, in 
which ores have been seldom found to occur; but these last are better to 
drive in, than other beds of harder ore stone, therefore where there is a 
situation for draining the mines by levels, and a plate bed can be found to 
answer the purpose, it is preferable to any other. 

“The measures generally used in Alston Moor for horse levels, are from 
3 feet 4 inches to 4 feet wide, and 6 feet high, or thereabouts ; and such levels 
may be driven at first, in a plate, bed, to the length of 20 or 30 fathoms for from 
I to I I os. per fathom, exclusive of the charge for arching, wooding, and rail- 
ing. But as the level proceeds further into the hill the incumbent weight 
becomes greater, the plate, shale,'0^ schist more indurated, and the distance*' 
longer to remove the rubbish, and it may be necessary to increase the price 
per fathom to ;^3 or ;^4 or upwards. [It must not be forgotten that these 
were the prices prevailing more than sixty years since, and that consequently 
they have been increased in proportion to the general advance of the value 
of money.] 

“ It sometimes happens j:hat a plate bed cannot be found to answer the 
intended purpose, when it may be necessary to drive in Limestone— hard: 
^ndstone, or hazle Such levels will require from to or 

. *'A, !)}<»« ii** clayfonnd at Barrow-on-Soar and a few other places is considered superior to, any plher 
fpr'^ices, loch^ iipd piers, and other waterworks, on account of its property of setting immediately, erea. 
nndv. Sea- Water, and eonthraing to harden.- 

. i “ lyeetkn on A Section of the Strata from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to Ute IkfeiiaUiaof ^otsfell, in 
CqmMilaiid;” My wniftjgartb Forster, ttiet, 

. P P I 
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per fathom, exclusive of placing the rails, &c., as before. When these 
levels have proceeded to the length of 50 or 60 fathoms, the miners gene*- 
rally require a circulation of fresh air, and for this purpose either a bore- 
hole may be put down, or a shaft sunk, so as to commimicate with the farthest 
part of their workings. If there is a small stream of water at the surface it 
may be allowed to fall into a cistern, or tub, at the bottom of the bore-hole or 
shaft, and it has the effect of carrying down along with it a current of air. 
This contrivance is called by the miners a a/aler blast. In some machines of 
this kind the constructors seem to have been of opinion that a great height 
was required in the water-fall ; but numerous experiments have shown that 
an excess in height can never make up for a deficiency in the quantity of 
water 

“ The measures used for lohimseyy or horse-engine shafts, are generally 
about 4 feet 6 inches long by 3 feet broad. Whimsey shafts may be sunk 
to the depth of 10 or 15 fathoms, at from about 10s. to or ;^4 por 
fathom, and after that from 6, or;^8 per fathom, exclusive of the charge 
for timber, walling, &c. &c.” 

Having described, as far as it appears necessary to do so, the construction 
of shafts, and securing them by lining, either with timber or with stone, we 
have to proceed to the consideration of the excavation of the passages, which 
may be driven through the ordinary non-productive rock, for the purpose 
of reaching the lodes, or, upon the course of the lode itself. In the first case, 
a considerable quantity of stone of little value is broken out ; and in the 
second, the material broken out of the lode may be of real value. The latter, 
of course, is speedily sent to the surface, and there prepared for sale ; and in 
the former the debris has to be deposited somewhere in the mine, where it 
may possibly serve some useful purpose. 

In many of the metalliferous rocks, the ground is sufficiently firm to sup- 
port itself, but it often occurs that there are defective pieces which demand 
support. Hence, even in metallic mines, it often becomes necessary to 
secure the sides of a level. In many of the metalliferous mines the rubble- 
stone, which has been broken out in excavating, serves for the purpose of 
securing the sides. If the rock is Granite or Elvan, or Trap, the pieces can 
be readily squared. If a schistose character prevails the pieces can be laid 
flat, and carefully built upon each other. It is important, whichever plan 
of walling is adopted, if the stones are not used dry, to cement them, in which 
' case it is always the most prudent course to use hydraulic mortar made thick 
and spread rather sparingly, as a continuous film, between the beds of the 
successive courses, so that the spaces between the stones of the same course 
should be completely filled when the stones are pressed closely together. 

It is frequently thought expedient to use timbering for securing the sides 
as being the more economical. Legs are, in this .case, driven into the ground, 
the bottom of the level being made wider than the top, or “ back," and the 
‘‘ cap ” is fixed securely at each side to the top of the legs, and cross pieces 
secure the legs at the bottom ; then lathes are driven in and carefully secured. 

Fig. 153. ' . 

When a gallery is pierced in ground of medium consistency, the miner is 
generally able to penetrate some distance without any support, and can 
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therefore build up the timber, as he advances. Supposing the four faces bf 
the gallery, the roof, the wall, and the lateral partitions need support, it is 
necessary to establish, what is called, a complete timbering composed of franiee 
and laihs. Each complete frame is formed of four pieces, a cap-stll or cornice 
placed across the gallery, two posts^ generally a little inclined, to diminish 
the bearing of the cap-sill, and a sole-timber placed on the soil, and serving 
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as a base to the posts, Eig. 154. Galleries driven into soft ground must be 
built up, and then the timbering is only used to facilitate the construction of 
masonry, strong enough to resist the pressure of the soil and check the infiltra- 
tion of water. In such cases the arrangement of the timber is very simple, and 
generally entrusted to the miners themselves. The timbering consists prin- 
cipally of props placed perpendicularly from the roof to the wall, and wedged 
into their places by means of boards. When the gallery is a high one the 
props are placed according to the plan of the bed or vein, and sustained in 
that position by strong oaken boards, fitted into each other by notches, or 
so pressing against each other, that the greater the weight resting on the 
prop the closer becomes the pressure. 

A sufficiently correct idea of a well-timbered gallery, and of the miners 
working— one in bringing down the rock from the end— and the other in 
loading a small truck placed upon a tramway, with the ore or rock, as the 
case may be, is shown in Fig. 155. 



Fig. iss. 


For the wnveyance of the stuff broken out, in all rich mines, subterranean 
trflftways are laid down. In Wales, however, in general, no other means 
afS' Ojtnpipybd t^an a wheel'-b^rrow run along the uneven floor of the rock. 

- ' ppi 
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Especial attention should be given, by the mine agent or engineer, to the 
timbering of a gallery, and if time is not of importance, it should be done in 
a fairly substantial manner. In some cases the necessity of placing supports 
arises suddenly. Then, of course, the miner must exert his thinking powers 
in determining how best to meet his difficulty. As soon as possible, how- 
ever, the temporary supports should be removed, and good timber frames, 
should be placed against the sides of the levels. The timbering should 
always bo substantial, and be kept in good repair; at all, times, if there 
is any tendency detected in the sides to thrust or press unequally on the 
timbering, the defective part should be immediately secured. It frequently 
happen.s, where the tendency of the roof to fall is considerable, that the rock 
broken out of the level can be built sufficiently solid to resist a general 
subsidence. The usual, ard perhaps the most effective, system is to build 
a good wall, especially where Slate stones are broken out ; and unless they 
can be placed securely flat, as in their bedway, and spread judiciously, 
a little mortar must be used. The cementing of the Slate slabs requires 
the experience of a good* mason. Then all spaces behind the wall should' 
be filled in with the refuse {goh~st(rmng\ making it as solid as possible. In 
many mines the infiltration of water holding iron in solution acts as a 
cementing agent, and eventually the mass becomes very nearly solid. 
These pack-walls, if judiciously built, will furnish a very secure support to 
any roof. 

The foot-piece is obtained by cutting a largo prop into two pieces long!- , 
tudinally, and the fiat face is laid on the floor of the level. The back of the 

sole is cut so as to 
receive the side props, 
their larger end being 
usually placed upper- 
most. They are always 
slightly inclined ; the 
cap is adjusted so as 
to rest securely upon 
these props, and thus 
the frame forms a very 
firm trapezoid. After 
being fixed, the frame 
is tightened by driving 
in short pieces of wood 
between it and the 
rock, and above the 
collar, or cross-piece. 
In high galleries it is 
Fig. 156.— Props in Level. Sometimes advantage- = 

ous to arrange the 

spreaders so that they may form an air course above, or to floor the level so 
as to secure a water-course, or a good travelling roadi 

When one side of the level is weak and the other iS firm, one siderprdp 
and a cap-piece are generally sufficient, Eig* 1 56 . ^d of the cap“piec6 is 
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placed in a hole cut in the solid side, while the other end is sui>pdited by i 
prop. When both sides of the level are firm, a simple stempk may .bd Used 
for supporting the roof— then its ends will rest in holes (/i#‘/cto),cut in eacb, 
side next the roof. 

After the lode has been worked away, support is often required, and 
frequently the space above the level is filled in with deads {attle). The weight 
of the filling up is then carried by shdl-pieces, which are covered with boards 
{stull-covering\ or poles [lagging], to prevent the stuff from running through. 
These pieces are placed at right angles to the plane of the lode, and rest in 
hitches, the depths of which depend upon the solidity of the walls. The hole 
cut in the rock must be of such a shape as to allow the spreaders to be easily 
adjusted, and then it must be carefully secured by a wedge well driven in, by 
which means it will be rendered less liable to be bent under the weight 
which it will have to support. 

The character of ground necessarily varies considerably, and occasionally 
the miner passes from very hard and coherent rock to soft stone, and some- 
times even to running sand full of water. This, however, is rare in metallic 
mines, although not unusual in coal mines. The adjustment under either 
of these conditions is, to arrange a set of lathes behind the poles and to 
drive them tightly, so as to fit together firmly, and thus offer the greatest 
resistance to the pressure. 

Sometimes it is necessary to employ walling or masonry in a level, which 
is of course but slightly different from the walling of a shaft. Gallon, * in 
his “ Lectures on Mining," says, very correctly : “ If the question be closely 
examined, it will be found that walling has not been employed as often as it 
might have been, with advantage. In order, however, that this remark may 
be correct, it must be understood to apply only to the case in which the 
walling can be made so substantial at first, that it will last for the whole 
length of time during which the gallery is 
to be kept open, without requiring notable 

repairs On the whole, it may be said 

that the practice of walling ought to become 
more general as the mines become deeper 
and more extensive, and as the works below 
ground have to be kept open for longer 
periods but it does not seem pro- 

bable that walling can altogether supplant 
timbering in the ordinary workings of a 
mine.” 

Fiff* 157 represents a gallery in which it 
has been necessary to employ masonry. In 
building a vault of this kind the miner has 
to be very careful in the choice of materials, 
whether quarry stone or brick be used. The 
piercing of a walled gallery is conducted in the same manner as a tirnber 
one; it is. executed in sections, the excavations first being sustained by 

. ^ Xectum onJifining,’’ deliviired at the School of Mines, Paris, by J. Calloi), Inspe^ar-General 

wMiaei? xran 4 irt^'by C. I* Neve Foster and W, Galloway, . . 



J 57.— Walling end of Gallery. 
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provisional timbering. When this is removed from the sides to make way 
for masonry, the removal must not only be complete, but all spaces left vacant 
by the removal should be carefully packed with {attti) rubbish, and in some 
cases it is advisable to use concrete. 

In masonry with parallel joints, the joints should be perpendicular to the 
pressure ; and, if arches are necessary, the chord of the arch should be at right 
angles to the pressure, and the imposts as solid as possible, the thickne.ss 
increasing as the arch becomes flatter. The mass of masonry erected should 
bo made strong by being tied well together, using binders where neces- 
sary, for which purpose old timber may be advantageously employed, cut 
so that the length of each piece is equal to the thickness of the masonry. 
If the roof requires supporting, caps may be used, their ends reposing in the 
side walls or on pieces of old timber placed horizontally, so as to distribute 
the pressure over a large space. 

In the lead-mining districts of Wales, of Derbyshire, &c., the facilities for 
driving an adit level, or a water level, often supersedes the necessity of 
sinking shafts. The lead ore is generally sent out through the adit, and, for 
the conveyance of ore and stone, subterranean tramways are laid down, but 
frequently a wheel-barrow only is employed, and this is driven over the 
uneven rock floors of the level. Mr. W. W. Smyth has the following 
remarks on mining in Cardiganshire * : “ Under favourable circumstances, 
shafts are sunk on the course of the lode, at convenient distances, connected 
by galleries or levels, at every lo fathoms in depth, besides which short 
underground shafts or ‘ winzes ’ communicate here and there, from one level 
to another, and the orey mass is thus subdivided into quadrangular portions 
of convenient dimensions. The valuable part is ‘ broken ’ by ‘ overhand 
stopeing,' or a series of reversed steps, where the ‘ attle ' or rubbish is 
thrown underfoot, whilst the miners thus rise from a lower to a higher 
‘ level,' extracting as they proceed all the ‘ orey ground.’ It is manifest, 
however, that by this method a certain degree of expensive preparation 
must precede the profitable extraction of the ore ; and we find that in too 
many cases, either from want of sufficient means or knowledge, these pre- 
paratory operations are neglected, the seizure of the orey points made the 
first object, and a mine which might in better hands prove a lasting source 
of profit, is for a while forced to yield more or less of its treasure, at greater . 
comparative expense^ and is eventually crippled, abandoned, and left with 
a bad name to deter future speculators, o/at all events in such a state as to 
require on their part a large outlay to restore it to a more favourable 
condition.” 

In Alston Moor, in peculiar situations, the miner is compelled to sink a 
shaft, but in most cases, owing to the hilly nature of the country, an adit or 
level is cut, which in this district signifies a passage cut in the solid rock 
large enough for men or horses, as the case may be, to pass into the 
mine workings. The usual dimensions of a level in Alston Moor is 3 feet 
in the bottom, gradually widening to the middle, and then being arched 
to the top, which is firom 6 to 7 feet high. A horse-levd seldom departs 

♦ Ofi the Mining Districts of Cardiganshire and Montgomeryahu’e.'^ By Wartngton W. Smytb> 
M.A. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain/' vd. ii. p«trt a, p. 668./ 
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firom a very gentle rise, just sufficient to allow water to run along it. On 
the floor of such levels, wood or iron rails are laid for the purpose of 
facilitating the passage of the laden waggons. From these levels the vein 
is reached by a rise^K shaft worked upwards from one side of the level to 
the vein. At tlie bottom there is usually a short flat space left, 3 feet above 
the sole, or floor, of the level. The rises are cut at 15 or 20 fathoms 
apart, and the working is carried on alternately, this being convenient 
for the removal of the mineral or other matter broken down. 

The partnership bargains, as they are called in Alston Moor, of the work-r 
ing miners with the adventurers are always regulated by the prospects of 
the vein. The parties undertaking any mine work are bound to observe 
the condition of commencing the work within a month from the date of 
signing the agreement. The work is to be regularly continued from day to 
day until the end of the term, and at least two workmen are to be con- 
tinuously employed. One-fifth part of any ore raised is to be paid, as duty 
or rent, to the Greenwich Hospital. 

Tlie bargain includes labour in the mine — gunpow’der or other necessary 
explosives — candles or lamps, and the charge for the conveyance of the ore 
or stone to day, i.e. outside the mine — and also the dressing (preparing) the ore 
for smelting. The price of working is always fixed by the hing of 8 cwts. 
Where the veins are thin, or where the ore is mixed with veinstone, a great 
quantity of valueless stone has to be removed for the purpose of having drift 
room to allow room for working the vein. All these circumstances have to 
be estimated in the cost of production. The average price in Alston for 
working lead ore is generally 30s. per bing. Four bings of ore are con- 
sidered to produce a /other (sometimes fodder) of lead ; for this the mine 
owners raise five bings, one being paid as royalty, or rent, to Greenwich 
Hospital. The late Mr. John Taylor stated that, judging of mining on a 
large scale, as much is paid for dead work — that is, for breaking out unprofit- 
able rock — as is paid for raising the ore. 

The miners work generally by rises 8 or 10 fathoms high, and have 
stcmples or pieces of wood placed at two opposite sides 4 or 5 feet above 
each other. Workings continued downwards under the first drift are called 
stoups, and in them the vein is worked to the bottom of the drift. When the 
vein is productive below the horse- level, a sump is sunk to the required depth, 
which, if the ground is soft, is walled, but if the ground is hard it is left rugged 
and irregular. From the sump a drift is made, and the vein, if rich, is worked 
by headings and stoups, the work being drawn up the sump by a hand- 
whimsey. In a flat vein the workings frequently run to a great extent, the 
roof being supported by pieces of timber of sufficient strength. 

In Alston Moor, after a mine is opened and appears to be productive, the 
miners take a certain piece of ground commonly called a length, in which 
they propose to raise ore for a certain time at so much a bing,* according 
to the richness of the mine or working. A length of ground is commonly 
either 12, 15, or 20 fathoms, and the price of procuring the ore depends 
much upon ffie hardness, the expense of drawing the stone or ore out of the 
mine, and the probable quantity of metal that can be raised. 

* ■ * A biog » eqoat to eight hondtedweight. 
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After working a length in a productive mine, the space is kept open with 
deadsy leaving only a rise, from which another drift, called a heading, is made ; 
the same operation being repeated until the top of the stratum, or the 
uppermost part of the vein, is reached. 

The expense of drawing the ore or stone out of the mine when horses 
are employed is considerable, and depends entirely upon the length of the 
level or adit, and depth of the mine. In Alston Moor it is usually drawn out 
at so much per shift, and at some mines a shift consists of eight waggons, at 
others six only. 

A miner’s waggon, calculated for an eight-waggon shift, will contain thirty 
kibbles, and the capacity of each kibble is fourteen quarts or thereabouts. 
Waggons calculated for six-waggon shifts contain forty jiMlss, making the 
shifts in both cases equal. The expense of drawing a shift in horse-levels 
varies from 3s. 6d. to 8s., including the filling, driving, and emptying the 
waggons, there being no allowance made for the difference of weight between 
the ore and the stone. 

The dressing of the l^-ead ore is a division of the practical department, 
which receives considerable attention in Alston Moor. The separation of 
the ore from the Limestone, in which it is usually found, is not difficult, but 
the work required to bring up the value of the poor ores, and the smaller 
portion produced in working, is often so considerable, as to be remunerative 
only when great care is given to the work. 

We presume that it will not be unacceptable to the reader to insert the 
following table, showing the value of lodes of different dimensions. Sup- 
posing a cubic foot of pure galena weighs on a medium 7,000 ozs. avoirdupois 
weight, a bing will then be equal to 14,336 ozs. We shall, according to the 
above, have as under, viz. : — 


Jneb uiclu. 

Feet high. 

V'cet long. 

Cubic iVt't. 

liltlg. 

Cwts. qrs. 

lbs. 

ozs 

J . . 

.. 0 .. 

.. 6 .. 

3 • • 

I 

3 

2 

24 

8 

2 

. . (» . . 

. . 6 . . 

.. 6 

2 

7 

I 

21 

0 

3 •• 

. . 0 . . 


9 

4 

3 

0 

17 

8 

4 .■ 

. . 0 . . 

. . 

. . 12 

.S 

0 

3 

14 

0 

.s .. 

. . ('. . . 

. . . . 

•• 15 

/ 

2 

2 

10 

8 

6 .. 

. . () , . 

. . (i .. 

.. ’ 18 

8 

(j 

I 

7 

0 

12 

. . 0 . . 

. . f) . , 

.. 30 

17 

4 

2 

'4 

0 

36 .. 

. . 0 . . 

.. 0 .. 

. . ioS 

52 

5 

3 

H 

0 


s 77 i« Kind-Chaudron Hystein of Shaft- Sinking . — Before we quit the subject 
of the mechanical operations necessary for the opening out of the mine, it 
appears necessary to’ give some account 6f this method of shaft-sinking in 
water-bearing strata. It must be admitted this system applies more generally 
and directly to the sinking of shafts in the Coal Measures ; but there are cases 
in which the metalliferous miner will be glad of information on this system’. 

By the process worked out and improved by M. J. Chaudron, a Belgian 
mining engineer, no pumping machinery is used, and the water of the strata 
is not meddled with. The whole operation of sinking and tubbing is, with 
the help of certain tools and apparatus, done from the surface ; not a man 
descends until the shaft is quite finished, securely tubbed, and absolutely 
dry. The water remains in the hole all the while, and, so far from being a hin- 
drance or obstacle, is absolutely necessary for the working of the Chaudron 
system, as will clearly appear from the description. Moreover, the walla 
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or sides of the shaft are supported to a consideraible extent by the water 
remaining inside, whilst rmder the old system the conti^ed and increased 
flow of water, induced by the process of pumping itself, loosens the sides of 
ithe shaft, thus causing them to tumble in. This system, in fact, is not 
recommended except when much water is expected. In all other cases the 
ordinary ways of proceeding, if not quite so certain and eflBcacious in their 
results, may be cheaper. 

1. Preparahtry This consists in the erection of the buildings and 

sheds which may be found necessary, according to the special circumstances 
of each case ; in the construction of the required machinery, and the prepara- 
tion of the boring tools and others. The buildings should be arranged in such 
a way as not to interfere with the ulterior erection of the permanent ones, or 
with the winding machinery, &c., necessary for working the shaft when finished. 
A wooden building, with strong timber frames, will in most cases be suffi- 
cient. The power necessary is an ordinary winding engine, strong enough' 
to lift the tools, and to withdraw the spoon or ladle used for extracting the 
debris. For a pit of large diameter, this machine* may have a cylinder of 
2o-inch diameter and 40-inch stroke ; the beating cylinder being a simple 
steam-cylinder open below, and of 3 or 4 feet maximum stroke. -It contains 
a piston of about 30 to 36 inch diameter, the rod of which, passing through 
top cover of cylinder, is connected to one end of a strong braced timber 
beam. 'Iliis beam is supported near the middle, and to its other end the 
tools for boring, &c., are attached. Steam being admitted by the attendant 
into the top of the cylinder, the boring tool attached to the other end of beat- 
ing beam is lifted up, and the exhaust being afterwards opened suddenly, 
the tool comes down with a force in proportion to its great weight, crushing, 
at each blow, part of the bottom of the shaft. I’he beating cylinder is always 
and entirely worked by hand. The stroke of its piston is limited by a strong 
wrought-iron loop attached to the end of a braced timber beam, securely fixed 
in the foundation of engine-house. Between this loop and the beating beam an 
india-rubber and leather packing is introduced to deaden the blows and noise. 

2. Boring or Sinking the Shaft . — ^The process employed during this part 
of the work is, generally speaking, that which, a good many years ago, was 
first successfully and repeatedly made use of in the case of borings of large 
diameter by Mr. Kind, the well-known German engineer and sinker of 
artesian wells. Four men only are required for this part of the work. Th$ 
first tool used is a small trepan, or drill, consisting — say, in the case of a pit 
of about 15 feet diameter — of a heavy solid forging of 7 or 8 tons' weight, , 
or thereabouts, according to circumstances, and measures across its lowest 
and widest part 6 to 7 feet, this being the diameter which it is intended to 
give to the first boring. This diameter is afterwards enlarged by a greater 
trepan, which has a weight of, in some cases, up to about 20 tons. The 
cutting part of the tool must, of course, be greater than the ultimate clear 
diameter of the pit. 

The trepans on their lowest surface are armed with steel chisels or teeth, 
firmly fixed by keys in carefully-bored holes. Such a tooth weighs up to about 
f cwt. outside teeth have a special shape protruding somet^hat over the 
sdlid body of the tool. 4 
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By means of connecting-rods the trepan is then attached to the beating 
beam. Everythii^g is now ready for the work of drilling. The attendant, at 
the beating cylinder, admits steam over the piston, thus slowly lifting the 
trepan through a maximum height corresponding to the stroke of the beating 
cylinder. On allowing the steam to escape suddenly, the tool comes down 
with gfreat force, doing its work of crushing the bottom. Three men standing 
on a platform take hold of a lever, before each new stroke, and turn the 
tr<;pan slightly round its axis, so as to always work on a new line of the sur- 
face of bottom of pit. The length of the connections between bedting beam 
and trepan must, of course, be gradually increased as the work proceeds. 
The first bore-hole made by the small trepan should always be kept ahead of 
the larger one by, say, at least i8 to 20 feet. All debris detached by the 
large trepan will thus fall into the smaller hole, and can be withdrawn there- 
from by a special tool called “ spoon," or “ ladle,” which is a wrought-iron 
riveted cylinder suspended in a wrought-iron fork, and of a somewhat less 
diameter than the first boring, so as to allow of its being lowered into it 
without difficulty. The. bottom consists of two flaps which open upwards 
when the tool is lowered to the bottom of bore-hole and worked a few times 
up and down through a short distance by the aid of the winding- engine. 
They thus allow the debris, previously formed by the working of the trepan, 
to enter and fill the spoon. On beginning to wind up these flaps close' 
immediately, and the contents can be safely landed on the surface. The 
average progress of sinking by these means varies in ordinary strata between 
2 and 4 feet per day. 

3. Tubbing . — After having bored the shaft to the desired depth and 
diameter, the next most important operation is the putting in of the tubbing. 
M. Chaudron’s tubbing consists of strong cast-iron entire rings or cylinders 
having inside flanges at top and bottom, and a parallel strengthening rib in 
the middle of their height. The total weight of tubbing for a shaft may 
easily go up to, or exceed, 1,000 tons, and the very simple and ingenious 
invention of M. Chaudron, for the lowering of this enormous weight, consists 
in attaching a temporary bottom, in h water-tight manner, to a special inside, 
flange of the lowest ring but one. By this means the ring in question is 
immediately changed into a vessel, and able to float on the surface of the 
water in the shaft. Nothing is now easier than to add ring after ring, taking 
always the utmost care to render all joints absolutely water-tight. Special 
arrangements have, however, to be made to secure the sinking down of the 
tubbing, which would otherwise remain floating. This is done by erecting, 
and gradually increasing in length, a column of pipes fixed to a hole in the 
temporary bottom. The pit water, finding its level in this equilibrium pipe, 
can then be allowed to enter by cocks provided for this purpose, and charge 
the tubbing to any degree required ; care must ^only be taken not to allow 
one of these cocks to remain open, and sink under the surface of the water 
level. 

To cut off all communication between the inside of the tubbing and the 
overlying water-bearing strata, the shaft should have been sunk to such 
a depth as to pierce the water-bearing strata by some little distance, and to 
enter into solid and unbroken ground. On this latter the tubbing is allowed 
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to come to rest, and in order to get a water-tight joint between the outside 
and the lowest part of the tubbing, and the surrounding rock, M. Chaudron 
conceived the idea of giving to the lowest ring the construction of a gigantic 
sttifiing-box. This consists of an outer ring, having at its lower end an 
outside flange, inside which, and loosely suspended by bolts, is a ring of less 
diameter, likewise provided at its lower end with an external flange. These 
two external flanges confine a space which, before the introduction of the 
stuffing-box into the pit, is filled carefully with moss or a similar material, 
retained Ijy thin thread or wire-netting. As soon as the tubbing touches its 
ultimate resting-place at the bottom of the pit, the whole of its enormous 
weight is gradually allowed to compress the moss in the stuffing-'box and 
thereby immediately, and for once and all, cuts off the water from the upper 
strata. 

4. Cementing . — In order to still further secure the permanent tightness of 
the tubbing, and in order to support it completely and all round, the space 
remaining between its outside and the wall of bore-hole should now be filled 
up with concrete or mortar. This operation is executed with the help of a 
special tool. 

5. Withdrawing the Temporary Bottom . — In order to do this it is necessary 
to extract the water inside the tubbing. This should, however, not be 
attempted until the cement outside has had full time to settle and harden. It 
is easily and quickly done by a bucket, and by the help of the engine 
previously used for the sinking. The next operation is the removal of the 
equilibrium column, and of the temporary bottom, to which it was attached. 
The joint made by the moss box can then, if desirable, be supported and 
secured by further precautionary work, such as the introduction of a wedging 
crib and masonry. After this the application of Chaudron’s system is at an 
end, and sinking and mining operations are begun in the ordinary manner. 

One other ingenious method of sinking shafts must be mentioned. 
M. Triger, engineer in the Department of Maine and Loire, had the idea 
of making a well in the very bed of the Loire by means of compressed air. 
A cylinder of thin iron, which served as a cutting-machine, was sunk into the 
alluvium ; it was separated into three compartments by horizontal partitions. 
The upper compartment remained always open, the lower compartment 
was the workshop, and between them was the middle one, which served, as a 
chamber of equilibrum, designed tp be put in communication with either the 
compartment above or the one below. The things being so disposed, they 
forced into the bottom compartment air compressed by a vapour-machine 
without intermission. This air drove the water up a tube, of which the 
lower part was buried in the bottom of the excavation, and of which the 
upper part was raised above the cylinder. The workmen were then able to 
penetrate the first apartmejnt and open the second, which was afterwards 
hermetically closed, and in which the air of ordinary pressure was put in 
communication with the compressed air in the third. Having arrived in the 
third compartment they excavate the sands, and cause the machine to 
descend. As they accumulate the sands excavated in the middle compart- 
ment, they have only to remove them by shutting the cornmunicatitm with 
the bottom and* tuning that of the top. A pressure sufficient to balance the 
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exterior waters is maintained during the -work, without sensibly incom- 
moding the workmen. This ingenious proceeding has received numerous 
applications. It is evident that wells dug in the water-saturated soils must 
immediately be cased, that is to say, covered with a casing of wood or metal, 
solid and impermeable, which is able to resist the infiltration and pressure 
of the waters. 

A plan similar to this was employed by Sir Isambard Brunei in the con- 
struction of one of the piers, in the bed of the river Tamar, for ^the Royal 
Albert Bridge, at Saltash. 

Dranmig Sluff . — When the mine is in its earlier stages of exploration — or 
rather of sinking — the stuff is drawn by means of the simple windlass, which 
is turned by cither one or two men, and the ore is brought to the surface in 
the ordinary iron kibble, or sometimes, in tubs. The precautions necessary 
in this case are attention to the strength of the ropes and the good con- 
dition of the tackle. In many cases it is necessary that even those small 
shafts should be carefully timbered, as if the sides of the shaft are loose and 
liable to break out, tho. miners might otherwise suffer from the fall of the 
broken masses. 

The miners in sinking a preliminary shaft, in most cases, use gun- 
powder or some other explosive ; and then the hole having been bored 
and charged, preparations are rapidly madfe for ascending, the fuse is lighted, 
and the miner drawn with all speed to the surface. The following interesting 
circumstance illustrates the perils attendant on work of this character. Two 
miners were at work in the bottom of a shallow shaft of this description, in a 
mine in the Liskeard district. Everything was prepared for blasting, the 
fuse was ignited, and both men jumped into the bucket, holding on by the 
rope and calling to the surface to be hauled up. This order was not obeyed, 
and presently they discovered that one of the men, who should have been at 
the windlass, had left his place, and the one man still at the mouth of the pit 
was not strong enough to wind up the two men. No time was to be lost ; the 
younger man jumped from the bucket, saying, “You go up, comrade; you 
have a family, I have none.” The man left in the shaft threw himself on the 
ground, beside the burning fuse, and seizing a board, placed it upon his body, 
and waited in an agony for the explosion to take place. In a little time 
it did so, with stunning effect on the prostrate miner, and the fragments 
fell in a shower around him. Resting for a minute in suspense, he was 
surprised to find he was not hurt, and presently he was drawn rejoicingly 
to grass. Slany similar examples of heroism amongst the working miners 
might be mentioned. 

As the shaft increases in depth the “ haulage of stuff” is increased, and 
the horse-whim is substituted for the windlass. 

Horse-whims or gins may be constructed of several different patterns ; 
the whim represented, Fig. 158, is constructed for heavy work and with a 
view to durability. 

A is the span beam, with a bearing of 39 feet 16 inches in depth in the 
middle and 8 inch^ thick ; B is the horse-arm, 35 feet 8 inches long, con- 
sisting of one piece, 12 inches by 7, passed through a mortice in the axle of 
the drum D. , If this arm is required to stand the strain for a* great length of 
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time it is trussed, and consists of. two pieces, each i foot 2 inches by 4 
inches, notched into and bolted to two opposite sides of the axle d, where 
they measure across from outside to outside 2 feet, and then the truss iS 
gradually narrowed near tho ends, where they measure i foot 4 inches. 
They are blocked apart and bolted together through the blocks between the 
centre and the extremities, c is' the drum, in this case 9 feet in diameter 
and 2 feet 6 inches deep, divided into two parts by a fillet round the middle 
of the cylindrical part of the drum to separate the ascending and descending 
ropes. Tfte ropes are prevented from working off the drums by horns pro- 
jecting around the top and bottom, twelve in number, made of 4 by 4 inch 
stuff, and jutting out about 10 inches, the inner side of the projection being 
sloped off. D is the drum-shaft, 13 feet 6 inches long and i foot 2 inches 
square ; to this the horse-arm n is securely bolted at 4 feet from its top, and 
steadied by stays of 4 by 4 inch scantling from its lower part ; to these 
stays the driving-boys tied one end of a small cord, which served as a rein 
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to the horses, as shown in the engraving. Above the horse-arm, and resting 
on it, the drum is secured by the axle passing through it ; the frame of the 
dnim is made square in the centre for that purpose ; tho lower frame of the 
drum is steadied from tho axle, .it right angles to the horse-arm by stay» 
similar to those last described. The axle rotates on two spindles of 2-inch 
round iron, one end being squared and turned both ways, at right angles, to 
secure a firm hold in the column. The top spindle works in a socket formed 
by straps bolted to the span-beam, and the bottom spindle works in a bell- 
metal cup. The top of the axle has one hoop, 2 inches by | inch, driven on 
after the spindle is fixed ; and the bottom of the axle in like manner has 
two hoops. The weight of the top spindle was 28 lbs. ; the bottom spindle, 

25 lbs. ; the straps for tho top spindle, 18 lbs. ; the three* hoops, 21 lbs. ; and 
the brass or bell-metal cup, 13 lbs. ^ 

The horses were harnessed to beams attached to a perpendicular piece, 

5 inches by to inches, its top forming the end of the truss of the horse-arm, 
from whidh it waw pendent; it was also steadied thereto by means of braces. < 
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The harness-poles were made to revolve on a spindle at the bottom of the 
perpendicular piece last named, whereby the horses could be turned round 
and proceed in the opposite direction, to reverse the action of the machinery, 
which was necessary at every ascent and descent of the ropes — the one 
ascending as the other descended, and vice versa. It is, however, more con- 
venient to construct the machinery of the gin so that the alternate ascending 
and descending action of the ropes can be effected without the necessity of 
turning the horses round. i 

The span-beam A is supported at each end by a triangular frame, the base 
of which is 13 feet long, and is steadied with props. E is th§ pit-frame 
placed on each side of the shaft, at a distance of 24 feet 6 inches from the 
drum-shaft. This carries the head-gearing or frames, in which are mounted 
the pulley-wheels or sheaves, which are of cast iron, 3 feet in diameter, and 
weighing i cwt. 3 qrs. The spindle upon which the sheave revolves is of 
wrought iron 2 inches diameter, and worked in a bell-metal box or plummer- 
block, weighing about 31} lbs. K is a pole, of which there are two, called 
jackanapes-poles, becaus’e they carry what are technically called the jacka- 
napes, G G, whose use is to keep the rope straight in passing from the drum 
to the head-gearing, and they have small friction rollers for it to work upon. 
These jackanapes are pendulous, and therefore they vibrate or yield as the 
ropes move, which is necessary, because the ropes continually change their 
levels as they wind round the drum, or vice versa. H shows the trough into 
which the kibbles empty themselves when tilted, from which trough the ore is 
passed into proper trams, to be transported to the dressing- floors, i shows 
the platform, made to run upon flange-wheels worked upon rails, whereby it 
can be drawn over the pit-shaft to cover it when necessary, for greater 
security in landing the skips full of ore or rubbish, as they are raised to 
the surface ; the skips are then rolled away on temporary rails and emptied 
of their contents. The pit-frame and head-gearing are made of oak, the 
frame of the drum of oak, and the covering of elm ; the jackanapes-poles 
are of larch, the horse-shafts of ash, and the rest of the gin of Dantzic 
timber. 

For the greater preservation of the ropes, they should be tarred and 
payed over with coarse canvas, also tarred where there is an excess of friction. 
Some such covering is requisite for economy's sake, as the wear upon some 
parts of the rope is considerable. It may be worth remarking that wire ropes 
would be applicable with advantage to the purposes under consideration— not 
only on account of their greater durability— but to prevent the possibility of 
wicked persons cutting or otherwise injuring the ropes, to cause accidents by 
their breaking when loaded. Such circumstances have occurred unfor- 
tunately, and ropes which have wilfully been cut have broken at a time when 
several men in a skip have been suspended by* it; whereupon they fell to 
the bottom of the shaft and were killed. This, happily, is not of frequent 
occurrence. Too great care cannot be exercised where there is a large body 
of men congregated together, some of whom may be apt to indulge vindictive 
feelings. 

At the time of writing these remarks a dreadful accident has happened at 
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Wheal Agar tin mine, near Redruth, in Cornwall. On Wednesday, the 
1 7th of August, 1883, thirteen men were being raised from the 1 95-fathom level 
to the surface. The cage in which they were riding had reached the landing- 
place, .when one of the men jumped off, and thus saved his life ; the wire rope 
by which the cage was suspended then suddenly broke, and twelve men were 
precipitated to the bottom of the shaft, and consequently lost their lives. The 
chief agent stated at the inquest that, as some imperfection had been detected in 
the ordinary whim rope, which was generally used for raising the men, it was 
changed for the capstan rope. Eight men went to the surface safely imme- 
diately after the change of rope. Then “ a party ” went down, and the next 
batch went*^up. “ When they went up there were thirteen in ‘ the gig,’ ten 
on the inside and three on the top. They went up about seven o’clock from 
the 195-fathom level. They had reached the surface, and Henry Carbines 
jumped out safely.” In the drawing rope (that is, the whim rope) they found 
one of the strands broken, and the rope was bad for from 20 to 30 fathoms 
in length, the strands having coiled back. It would appear that not more than 
eight men were, by the regulations in force at Wheal Agar, permitted to 
ascend in the cage at the same time, “ timbermen, shaftsmen, or pitmen being 
oxcept(jd, these being allowed to ride on the top, to sec that the shaft and 
the timbering, &c., was all right.” In this case it is evident that the proper 
amount of care in examining the rope had not been taken. The evidence of 
the engineer — surveyor-in-chief for the Board of Trade — states : “ I consider 
the breakage was caused through the rope not being sound. Several of the 
wires were very much corroded. I can form no opinion as to how long they 
may have been in that state, but in the ordinary course of events some con- 
siderable time. I must say I think many of the wires which were corroded 
would not have been visible to a mere external examination. In addition to 
the rope being fractured, owing to corrosion, it was injured in being worked 
at a strain of 20 tons. If the rope were a good one I should work it up to a 
strain of 5 or 6 tons j iul I ■mould not work it at such a strain in raising men. 
If there had been a ‘ kink ’ in it, that would have made it more liable to 
break. I attribute the accident to the corroded state of the rope, coupled with 
the fact that it had been used to raise 20 tons.” 

The Inspector of Mines said he “ deprecated the use of grease and oil as 
lubricants for such a rope, as they tend to hide defects," This, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, is quite correct ; but in the case of Wheal Agar these 
lubricants — grease or tar — especially over that part of the wire rope which was 
attached to the skip, were useful in protecting the wires from the action of the 
copper water, into which the loose portion of the rope dipped when it was at 
the bottom of the mine. The result of the coroner’s inquest was a verdict 
of “ Accidental death.” It is seriously hoped that this sad accident, and 
the facts brought Put in thp inquiry, will lead I0 such precautions as will 
prevent a recurrence of any similar accident. 

This will be the proper place to insert some information relative to the 
tenacity of wires and of the conditions under which wire ropes may be safely 
employed. The following table, showing the circumference of wire ropes, 
the weight per fathom, their breaking strength in tons, and working load 
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in cwts.,* constructed with great care, cannot fail to be useful as a guide to 
the miners : — 


Girth 

PoundsWfight 

Breaking Strain 

in inches. 

por ]*athom. 

in Tons. 

I 

I 

2 

1.1 

IJ 

r 

3 


2] 

1 

5 


3-1 

f 

7 


4l 


9 

2} 



H 

13 

3 

7 l 


15 


8 j 

10 


17 

20 

3I 

12 

24 

4 

14 

28 

4l 

IS 

30 

16 

32 

4I 

18 

3 ^> 


in Cwts. 


6 

Q 

IS 

21 

27 

33 

39 

4S 

51 

60 

72 

H 

()0 

g6 

io8 


The following table again shows the sizes, weights, and strength oi*/laf 
mre ropes and of equivalent flat hempen ropes \-. — 


Hemp. 

WiRK. 







Breaking 

Working 





Strain in 

Load m 

Size in 

Lbs. Weight 

Size in 

fxbs. SVeight 

Tons. 

Cwls. 

Inches. 

per Fathom. 

Inches. 

per Fathom. 



4 X 1 

I6i 


9 

16 

3 ^> 

4 j X ' 1 - 

20 


10 

18 

40 

5 xi| 

24 

2I X ^ 

I2i 

22J 



26 

3 xK 

15 

27 

60 

6 X r| 

28 

3 jx^ 

18 

32 

72 

7 xi? 

36 

4 x 5 

20 

36 

80 


40 

4 -ix|S 

227 ^ 

40 

90 

8|x 2I 

45 

5 xg 

25" 

45 

IOC) 


Iron wire, as a rule, has been employed in the manufacture of ropes ; steel 
wire is now preferred, and until recently the wires were subjected to a 
considerable amount of twist in the construction of the rope. This torsion 
necessarily lessened the tensile strength, the strain not being always in the 
direction of the length of the wira According to the amount of twisting, so 
would necessarily be the liability to fracture, across the length. The wires 
should, in the construction of either a round or a flat rope, be laid carefully 
together, and subjected to no more twist than absolutely necessary for firmly 
securing the strands. It will be obvious, after these remarks, that it is a 
matter of equal importance, to wind a wire rope on the largest drum which 
can be conveniently used. When first wire ro*pes were introduced in our 
mines, they were placed on the same drums which had been employe^ 

* “Records of Mining and Metallurgy.” By Phillips and. DarKngtoU' See also “ De I’Eatraction 
dans les Mines du Cornwall,’* par M. L# MoisseneL 

t Mr. Stephen Eddy, of Gi-assington, states that the ^tweena we and Mmprope, 

workingr under similar conditions, is as S to 3 iA favour of the , (Royal porn^all Polytechnic 

Society's Report for 1856.) , : > » 
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for hemp ropes. The consequence* was, that it %a8 not unusual to find 
the wire rope upon the drum presenting the bristling points of broken 
wires. 

In connection with winding machinery, much has been said of the advi- 
sability of using safety-catches, by means of which, in the event of the 
fracture of the rope, the load, whatever it might be, should be prevented from 
falling. Safety-catches have been introduced of several descriptions, the 
principle being nearly the^^ame in all. When the rope, whether of hemp or 
wire, breaks, arms which were held free so long as the weight was suspended 
from them, fly out, and catch the guides placed at the sides of the shaft. 
'Ihese have been used with some advantage in many of our collieries. 
They have, however, this objection: safety-catches being introduced, the 
condition of the ropes appears often to have been neglected, and they have 
been trusted to run beyond the usual period allowed. 

Another objection to the use of safety apparatus of any kind, when the 
miners are being raised or lowered, is this : while the cage containing the 
men is travelling up or down the shaft, if the rope breaks, and the catch is 
broijght immediately into operation, the momentum of the falling mass being 
suddenly checked, the miners receive a blow equal to that of the weight 
multiplied by the velocity, which has in many cases resulted in serious con- 
sequences. The only safe course is, to reduce the velocity of the falling mass 
slowly, and gradually to bring it to a state of rest. 

Shafts in metal mines, being used for various purposes, require especial 
attention, according to the uses for which they are intended. In many 
cases a special shaft is devoted to the pumping arrangements only. For this 
puipose the sides of the shaft should be carefully protected, and where the 
rock which has been cut through is not thought to be sufficiently firm, good 
timbering must be put in, and in many cases a lining of masonry will be 
found to be, from its greater durability, the most economical. A lAdder-way 
is placed in the engine-shaft, to enable the engineer and his men to inspect 
the pump work. Other shafts also arc employed for pumping, and for raising 
the ores. Where this is the case a strong division should be put in it, to protect 
the pumps from the falling of masses of ore or stuff from the kibbles or skips. 
Many shafts are especially constructed for the use of the miners only in pro- 
ceeding to and from the levels in which they labour. We sometimes, how- 
ever, find such shafts used for pumping and winding ; where this is the fcase^^ 
the divisions should be judiciously‘designed and carefully constructed. 

In all shafts every precaution should be taken to protect the miners from 
danger, especially from the fall of stones. A comparatively small stone fall- 
ing through a hundred feet or more, acquires by its increased velocity a force 
which is sufficient to cause death. The usual practice is to place on one 
side, so as xo cover a portion of the shaft, a pent-house, beneath which the , 
miners can retire when kibbles laden with ore or other , things are being 
raised or lowered. To reduce the risks as much as possible, pieces of wood, 
called “ staking deals," are* sometimes placed under the platforms or support 
of the pent-house. These being placed at an angle serve to guide the kibble 
in its ascent, so that it passes on safely to, and through, the openipg at the top 
of the shi^, It is oftm the practice to divide a shaff for putpping and for 

QQ 
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"winding,” or "drawing stuflF,” with a division for a ladder way. Where- 
this is done the ladders are placed in the middle, and to protect the miners, 
the side next the division employed for winding should be carefully boarded 
through its whole length, but on the side next the pumps it maybe left open, 
except at intervals, where a slighter separation is advisable. 

Kibbles are the buckets in which the ore is placed for the purpose of being 
drawn to the surface. These are made at the local foundries of the best plate- 
iron, of great strength and resistance, as they are subjected to much rough 
usage, and in swinging in the shaft they are liable to severe blows against the 
sides of it. Kibbles are still used in small mines, or in shafts which are not of 
great depth. The kibble is usually suspended by a chain for a certain length, 
which is then attached to either a hempen rope or a wire one. The size of 
kibbles varies considerably in different localities, this being often a matter 
of caprice, which is of course regulated by the amount of work which has to 
be accomplished. Their capacity varies from i to 25 cwts. 

" Winze Kibbles" used with a windlass and tackle, are usually about 
14 inches high and 12 iqches diameter, holding about i^cwt. In Dolcoath 
mine, kibbles of a large size are worked in some of the old irregular sh^ts. 
These are often 4 feet high and 3 feet 6 inches wide. 

In some mines the amount of "stuff” drawn by waggons and loaded 
into the kibbles is very great. At the Lisburn mines, in Cardiganshire, 
100,725 kibbles have been drawn to the surface in one year, and at Polberoo 
mine, in Cornwall, 174,831 kibbles were hauled in the same period.* The use 
of the kibble is gradually passing away, the " skip ” triavelling in " guides ” 
being in every way an improvement. A larger weight of ore can be drawn 
in the same time, and with a proper amount of care the risk from breaking 
or from the falling away of stones is reduced to a minimum. Kibbles are 
still used in the shafts of old mines, which are often much inclined and 
very irregfular. The lower side or the foot-wall of the shaft is generally 
lined with timber "bed-plank” to reduce the friction. Under any arrange- 
ment, however, the wear on both the kibble and the flooring is very great, 
the friction between the two being enormous. Breakages are also very 
frequent, the strain on the chains or ropes being excessive, and the shocks 
severe. It is the wiser course, as being in the end the most economical, 
to straighten the shaft as much as possible, and to put in guides, or shaft 
railways. Upon these skips can be run, with considerable advantage as it 
respects both economy and safety, 

Skipsy^ greatly in their construction and in their manner of being guided, 
so we will take for example those used at Levant mine, St. Just, Fig. 159. 
The faces of the skip are united with strong rivets. The long sides are bent 
at right angles, and the bottom riveted underneath. The plate of metal which 
serves as door is strengthened by two strong -bands, and is fastened by a 
horizontal bolt apd a vertical bar or needle, thd eye for the bolt being firmly ■ 
riveted to the bottom of the skip. This bolt is placed, or removed, by a blow 
from a hammer. Another mode of fastening is* by means of a vertical iron 
fork the length of the door, which slides into two projections ip the bottom 
of the skip: This is held firmly by a sort of haxidle which wedges the top of 
• ‘‘Recw&ofMiijiagaBd MctaUurgy.” By J. AphW 
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the fork. The miner who receives the sldp at the autifoce, with two bloyre trf 
his pick, can turn the handle and raise the fork. 

The handle by which the skip hangs is sometimes arched, but more oft^ 
it is bent into right angles, to leave the entrance entirely free when it is 
turned over. The axle on which the handle turns is held by a plate of metal 
and five rivets. The 
skips will generally 
contain about 12 cwts. 
of stuff, or sometimes 
as much as 13 cwts. 

The different modes 
of guidance adopted for 
the skips depend prin- 
cipally on the construc- 
tion of the shaft. Where 
the shaft is vertical, the 
skip has no wheels; but 
it iifrkept in position by 
bars of wood. When 
the shaft is not vertical, 
but following the course 
of the lode, the skip is 
made to run on guides 
which form grooves. 

The wheels are of cast 
iron encircled with 
iron of a better kind, 
with rims and four 
spokes of hammered 
iron, and the nave is of 
cast iron. They should 
be kept as small and Fig. iS9‘ 

light as possible. 

Skips of sheet steel might be used with great advantage on account of their 
lightness. The extra expense would be compensated by their durability. 
If safety-catches were generally employed, and great care and attention paid 
to the proper maintenance of the cables, a skip would wear for a long period. 
A pair of skips is generally kept in reserve in case of accident, and it is 
estimated that each drawing shaft will, as a rule, require sometimes one and 
sometimes two pairs in the year. 

Skips are now generally raised by means of wire ropes. Unless the 
guides or railways are carefuljy put in the friction is considerable, and it is not 
often that a speed of 350 feet a minute is exceeded. In highly-inclined shafts 
the skips are always fitted with wheels, but simple guides will suffice, as, 
already said, when the shaft is vertical and kept in good order. 

Cfenerally the skip is filled at the upper end, which, when filled, is closed 
by a hinged door. This door is secured by a catch, while it is travelling, 
]^ton;»^vfogikt.:the|»jrface the man who receives' it* called a “lander," 

' ' ' ' ' 992 . 
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brings it over the waggon, and, opening the door, allows the ore to slide down 
the sloping end. 

In mines of a superior class a pair of cages are sometimes used, similar in 
many respects to those employed in the collieries. These are arranged to 
admit the waggons (Fig. i6o), to run in from the “ end ” or to be brought 
close up to “ the face of the work.” 

These waggons may be suspended from the rope by iron hooks or bands. 
Loops are made one on each side of the waggon, as at A A. These loops receive 
the hook of a chain made of |-inch iron attached to the end of the'' rope by a 
shackle. The wheels and axles are attached for the purpose of running the 
trucks along the temporary railroad laid from the face of the workings along 
the level, and also upon a similar railway above ground, from the top of the 
shaft to the dressing-floors. 



Fig. i6o. 


The dimensions of a pair of such waggons is given in the drawings, but they 
vary considerably in this respect. The ring A is adjusted so that if necessary 
the waggon can be slung, but when run into cages this is not necessary. 
By this arrangement much greater speed is attained, as the waggon is loaded 
near the working place of the miner and the load is not disturbed until it 
reaches the surface. 

In the tin and copper mines the drawing of mineral through the shaft 
requires much attention. The rate of drawing is constantly varying — 
sometimes it is from shallow levels, and sometimes from very deep ones. 
In this country the .levels go off from the shafts at intervals of lo or 12 
fathoms, and in many of these levels there may be active workings. In 
some mines the accumulation of mineral is large in the levels, in others it 
is small. Frequently the mineral is allowed to accumulate in the levels, 
impeding the passages of the mine and interfering with the ventilation. It is 
not unusual, where the ground is worked by iut work, and it is often con- 
venient, to have adjoining the shaft some mea^ns of storing the ore. This 
space is termed a plat” the variety ordinarily used being called a tip-plat.” 
Where the level opens into the shaft, for a distance of 2 or 3 fathoms back 
from the shaft, a slope is generally taken about the same height as the level, 
and the rails used will be continued over this by a framework pf timber. 
This is useful, as the waggon will be run on to, this framework, and the 
material tipped into the spape below, until the machinery is ready 
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raise it. The angle of the upper portion of the level above the plat should be 
taken off, so that the rope may not be cut when the kibble is drawn aside. 
When such a plat has to be carried out in ground of a difficult character, it is 
usual- to put in the timbering temporarily at first, then, when the level and 
stopes have been fully extended, the plat is formed and the timbering com- 
pleted. A plat is begun half the height at first at the two ends, leaving a 
solid pillar in the centre. After driving a short distance and the roof requires 
supporting, leg pieces should be put in, which must rest on longitudinal 
sole pieces. Then, when the two sides are driven as far as required, the 
central pillar may be taken away 
and permanent timbering put in. 

It is essential that a well-con- 
trived recess for the skips should 
be constructed. The skip not 
being arranged so as to leave the 
guides, there is a method adopted 
at each recess, sometimes of 
chains, sometimes of bars of iron 
hinged against the recess, and of 
a height equal to that of the skip. 

These being reversed or those 
extended, tlio skip rests on them, 
and can be held at any level the 
Jiller requires. 

As a rule the loading is done 
as if for kibbles— the large stones 
of ore are thrown in by hand, 
then the small pieces are lifted 
with a shovel. Two fillers are 
employed at this work. 

Fig. i6i represents a recess 
of this kind in Wheal Buller. 

The veinstone of chlorite and 
fluor-spar, being soft and friable, 
breaks into small fragments, and 
admits of a hopper being placed , 
with a trap, which accelerates the 
lading. The skip, when it arrives on the bars, has a covering placed on it at 
the hinges, the trap is raised, and the filler has only to direct the flowing of 
the ore into the vessel. This arrangement is certainly advantageous when 
the nature of the stuff will permit of it. 

The recess for the skip above ground is sometimes divided into two parts, 
the one movable on hinges and the other fixed projecting over the waggon. 
Two bars of iron, supported on the guides, form the head of the inclined plane ; 
the skip is turned over and emptied in an instant. As soon as it is empty 
the double hook is taken away, the door beaten down and fastened. The 
lander watte the signal from below, the skip is a little raised, the workman 
hastensf to releiise the skip, and the movement — up or down — commences. It * 
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has been stated that the distance between the levels, which in 1778* we are. 
told was generally 8 fathoms, has been increased to 10, and occasionally to 
12 fathoms. There are no good reasons why any fixed distances should be 
established for the distances of the levels ; they should in all cases be 
regulated by the character of the lode and the facilities of winding in the 
shaft. When lodes are large, with short deposits of ore, a less distance than 
10 fathoms between the levels may be very advantageous, but in many cases 
wider distances may bo judiciously adopted. Levels at short distances 
entail a heavy cost. Mr. Darlington gives t the following statement of the 
extent of the levels driven in the Consolidated mines, Gwennap. In 1838 the 
adit had been extended to 1,678^ fathoms. Below this 32 levels were 
driven, 25 of them 10 fathoms, and 7 of them 5 fathoms apart. The winzes 
measured 13,631 fathom^s, and the shafts 4,360 fathoms. The proportion, 
therefore, was 49 feet of drivage to 6 feet of shafts, and 15-^ feet to 6 feet 
sunk in winzes. Had the levels been regularly driven 1 5 fathoms apart, it 
would have diminished the total horizontal length about one-third, and thus 
shortened the drtvages 'hy 11,883 fathoms, which valued at ;^5 10s. per 
fathom would involve a saving of ;^65,356, due exclusively to the extension 
of distances between the levels. By these remarks it is not intended to 
intimate that this large sum was lost by the proprietors, or that it would 
have been judicious to place all the levels 15 fathoms apart, but rather to 
invite the attention of mining agents to a consideration of this subject, and 
to convey to them an idea of the 
saving of expense, which under cer- 
tain circumstances might be effected. 

The annexed woodcuts. Fig. 162, 
show the characters of the hooks 
employed, which afford facilities for 
relieving the skip, and are so contrived 
as not to release it during its ascent 
or descent, as such an accident would 
prove fatal to the men below. Several 
schemes have been tried, but the two 
represented, where side and end views are shown, are found to answer 
most satisfactorily. 

The left-hand hook is secured from unshipping by means of an iron pin 
passed through the return of the hook above a loop dropped over for the 
purpose; and the right-hand figure shows how similar security may be 
obtained, by a spring acting against a continuation of the hook, which is thus 
converted into a ring. 

Subterraneous working . — The methods adopted in working a metalli- 
ferous mine must vary with the conditions under which the more valuable 
portions of the lode occur. It frequently happens that the rich ore is mixed, 
in the lode, with barren mineral matter, which is commonly called vein- 
stone. In most cases it is necessary to break out all the deposits in, the 
lode, but it is not always necessary that all should be taken to grass; pon- 

• Pryce, ** Mineralogia Cornubiensis/^ * 

t ** Records of Mining and Metallurgy.*’ By John Ajrihuir and Jofan Dftrlbi|ton. 
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siderable quantities of the useless portions are thrown back to fill up thu : 
empty spaces, and special methods are required to properly meet the-, 
conditions as they occur. The valueless stones should be judiciously placed 
in the void left by the excavation, so as to form a good support for the 
unbroken rock. 

The conditions of working small narrow lodes vary, in many respects, 
from those employed in mining broad ones. In either case a vertical shaft 
must bo <;onstructed, and by means of cross cuts at various depths the lode is . 
reached. The intervals between the cross cuts vary from 8 fathoms to 12, or 
even, as before stated, in some cases to 15 fathoms. An inclined shaft is 
frequently used, especially in small and doubtful lodes, as it serves especially 
to explore the lode cis it is sunk, but there are numerous advantages in a 
well-constructed vertical shaft. The cross cuts having reached the lode, the 
miners begin to drive galleries upon it, and if the exploration assures them 
of productiveness they begin regularly to work it away. The disposition 
of the richer parts of the lode will determine the condition and extent of 
the workings. The lode, if of fair average quality, will be divided into a 
series of galleries, at different levels. For the sake of ventilation and for 
bringing away the ore, a series of small shafts {^iHiinzes) are cut through, from 
one level to another; their distances from each other being uncertain, varying 


with the character 
of the lode from 15 
fathoms to 30 fa- 
thoms. This is con- 
tinued along the 
strike of the lode 
until the extremity 
of the sett (working 
area of the mine) or 
until the end of the 
richer portion of the 
lode is reached. To 
the depth — within 
the sett — there is no 
limit, except that of 
the cost of bringing 
the ore to the sur- 
face, which is con- 
stantly increasing 
with the depth. 
Levels are driven 
whenever the lode is 
intersected with a 
new cross cut, and 
winzes are cut 
through as the levels 



Fii;, 163, — S* is the engine-shaft, usually called the Jttw^-shaft. Is S , 
second shaft, which is mainly used for winding the ore to the surface. 
A A is the adit level, which intercept; much of the water percolating 
from above, and to which all the water from the lower parts Ojf the mine 
is pumped through the engiue-shaft, and discharged into the valley at 
A. LL indicates that all the horizontal lines are levels driven at 
uniform distances into and along the lode, by means of which the work, 
ings are carried on and the ore h removed, W W and all the short 
vertical lines connecting the levels, are winzes, by means of which the 
miners are enabled, by sloping, to break down the ore from the lode, 


lengdiene^. The annexed diagram. Fig. 1 63, of a portion of thq Coffsoli- 
%ated;in|jties i^hopedycottvey a correct idea of subtwrahean operations.* 
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According to the richness of the lode, the winzes are, or should be, regu- 
lated, in order that the ore worked out in cutting them should pay the cost, or 
at least part of the cost, of sinking or rising. It will be evident by this that 
a metalliferous mine consists of a series of blocks or rectangular masses, each 
bounded by two levels, cut at intervals from the shaft S S, and by two winzes. 
The work of the miner now consists in removing such blocks, or such 
portions of them, as are productive of metalliferous ores. A well laid-out mine 
will have a number of levels driven, and winzes cut, as the preliminary stages, 
so that a regular supply of ore may be obtained for months or for years, by 
removing the blocks one after the other. The ore m sight'* determines the 
commercial value of the mine, and it is only by opening upon the lode in this 
way that the quantity of ore in it can be determined. This is removed by 
overhand stoping and underhand stoping. Overhand slopes are formed by the 
removal of a block at its lower corner. A portion of the lode is broken down, 
perhaps to the height of 6 feet, thus raising the height of the level irregu- 
larly to that extent. The broken matter falls on the floor of the level, the 
metalliferous parts are picked out, and either allowed to accumulate or 
placed in barrows, or trams, for removal, and the rock without any mineral 
of value (attle or deads) is cast on one side, and placed on a wooden stage 
{stult) or on a stone arch, or used to fill exhausted spaces. 
s When the first stope has been advanced a fathom or more, a second is 
commenced, and the broken stuff falls into the level, to be treated as before. 
After a time a third stope is formed above the second, and thus is created a 
series of excavations, one above the other, parallel to the strike of the lode. 
Thus eventually we have a series of working places like steps, one a little 
behind the other. When a large vSpace is formed by the excavations made 
by the processes described, the workings are carried on, as in any large 
subterranean working. (See Fig. i6^.) The engraving shows the excava- 
tion going on in the second stope, and the work in an advanced state, 
exhibiting the construction of the leading lengths. The support required for 
carrying the upper stope and the tops may be obtained by props raking 
inwards, placed where they are not in the way. Where there is confidence 
in the stability of the square timbering of the level, a portion of the weight 
might be temporarily carried by propping. This mode of proceeding is best 
avoided, unless thp circumstances of the case compel the miners to have 
recourse thereto. The rubbish is allowed to fall down, and thus it forms an 
irregular heap resting at the angle of repose, from which the term overha7td 
stapes is derived. The broken ore from one stope falls on the rubbish of one 
below it, until it finally reaches the level, from which it is taken away in tram- 
waggons or in barrows. , 

Stopes are thus continued until they reach the winze on the other side of 
the block, and thus, at length, the whole of a block is removed. Usually a 
large portion of the lode is waste stuff [deads or attle)^ which should be carefully 
arranged so as to supply the place of the richer ore which has been taken 
away. The back of the lower level is well lined by a timber stull^ dr by u 
stone arch across the lode. One, or the other, carries the deads^ and on these 
rests the floor of the upper level, the winzes being kept open by props and 
laths as already described. 
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Underhand sloping consists in beginning the work upon the block at one 
or other of its upper corners. The first slope is taken from the floor of the 
upper level to the depth of about 5 feet, and when this stope has advanced 
far enough a second stope is commenced. The deads, after the ore has been 
picked out, is thrown on to shills, which are usually put up for every stope. 

Underhand stopingis the reverse of ffverhand sloping. It is always advis- 
able to maintain a few good roadways in the midst of the deads for conveying 
the minejal matter to the nearest winze, to be thrown into the lower level, 
or drawn by means of a tvindlass to the level above, from which it is sent to 
the shaft, through which it is to be drawn to the surface. 
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Fig, 164. 


Sometimes these methods of sloping are carried on without a winze. 
Overhand slopes are begun by a rise, working away the lode upwards ; and 
underhand slopes by a sink, working away the lode downwards. Each time 
that a portion has been risen or sunk, new works are begun both right and 
left. . 

Underhand stoping is frequently adopted in the German mines, and 
it is the usual practice in the mines of South America. It is rarely adopted 
in this country. 

Sometimes small shafts are constructed at short intervals in the middle of 
th0 deads themselves. They are then built up with stones from the top of the 
level, and are* continued gradually as the pile of rubbish increases in size# 
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The ore is generally allowed to fall directly into the level below, but some- 
times a strong door is placed at the lower end of the shaft, and it is permitted 
to become full, and then the door being opened, the ore is arranged to fall 
at once into the waggons or barrows. It will be seen by this description 
that the working away of the ore is rendered easy by the system of working 
in stopes or steps, and the filling of the waste spaces is effected economically 
by using the material obtained on the spot where it is required. If it is 
thought to be advisable, a block or rectangular mass of ore can b^e speedily 
removed by placing a number of workmen to stope it at different places. 

Economy, in general, points favourably to overhand stopes, since the 
quantity of timber used will only be that which is required for one long 
stope ; but in the system of underhand stoping, stalls arc required for nearly 
every stope in the block. ,The cost of the timber therefore regulates the 
system which should be adopted for working a mine. 

Overhand stoping is most conveniently, and economically, employed when 
working in the wider parts of lodes, provided the rock is sufficiently coherent 
to allow the workings to be carried the whole width of the lode. By over- 
hand stoping the lode is broken away with greater facility ; the arrange- 
ments for stowing the valueless portions in the waste places are considerable, 
while the richer ore is sent into the levels and conveyed away with the least 
trouble. Beyond this, overhand stoping is generally regarded by the miner 
himself as the safest, especially where the- walls of the lode are bad, and do 
not allow of the stulls being firmly fixed. 

When the lode is much decomposed, and weak and friable, or when such 
a lode contains, as they often do, rich silver ores, or others equally valuable, 
underhand stoping is to be preferred. In the latter case — of rich ores — it 
must be remembered that by overhand stoping the ore falls on a floor 
made up of the deads of the understope, and the fragments of silver ore, 
especially the smaller ones, would be lost in the crevices between the stones 
of the rubbish. In underhand work the ore broken out falls on those parts 
of the lode which arc still intact, and the miner has to remove this, and 
examine every piece as he does so, before he can proceed with his excavation. 
In a good-sized regular lode the chief levels should be on the foot-wall side, 
and connected so as to secure proper ventilation by winzes, one with the 
other. Cross cuts are now driven out of the main level, and carried on to the 
hanging wall, thes'e being carefully timbered, and all waste spaces filled in 
with the refuse stones. By driving on the lode, portions of it are gradually 
worked awayy aifd if it is thought advisable, several sections may thus be 
removed simultaneously. 

In large lodes we often find many branches enclosing large masses 
{horses) of the same kind as the rock in which the lode occurs. Frequently 
the miner in cross-cutting meets with these hqrses before he reaches the 
upper wall of the lode. After an examination of each horse, if it is found to 
contain no ore, it is left standing, and the cross cuts are driven on to the 
upper wall of the lode, and two separate workings are established-— on the 
hanging wall and on the foot-wall of the lode. When refuse matter cannot be 
obtained to fill up the spaces from which ore has been removed, it becomes 
imperative to obtain waste stpff from some other source, or' if it cannot be 
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obtained without the cost ofquanrying it, conveying it underground, and then, 
training it to the place for which it is required, the supporting pillars may * 
be removed and the roof allowed to fall in. This is a process which ie 
always attended with some danger. 

In cases where the lode is too wide, and the strength — the coherence of 
the contents — of the lode is not sufficient to support itself, a level is often 
driven in the middle of the ore, unless one of the walls offers sufficient 
security.. The level being in the middle of the lode, the other parts are 
taken away by working from one side to the other, or by cross-cutting. 
The strength of the lode determines the width which can be given to those 
cuttings, and their direction is settled by a consideration of the line most 
suitable for working away the metallic ores. One set of cross cuts (com- 
monly called drivages) having been finished, and then packed with the deads, 
another cut is worked, and another section of the vein removed, until at last 
all the ore has been taken away, and its place supplied with the rubbish 
cautiously stored. When these packings of the- deads have stood for some 
time they settle down, and the pieces get cemented together by the water 
percolating through them, depositing either lime or oxide of iron, and the wall 
becomes as firm as any part of the lode itself. When consolidation has taken 
place, that portion of the lode which is immediately beneath the deads 
can be removed, leaving a small wall of support, at either end, for the deads 
to rest upon. Where the deads are not sufficiently solid, an arch of ground 
should be left, which may be eventually removed when all the other work 
is finished. It must never be forgotten that at all times channels must be 
preserved for the circulation of air, ventilation being essential to secure the 
health of the men. If the lode has proved rich and continuous in several 
levels, and sloping has been carried on in the most complete manner, the 
spaces between the levels will be vacant unless by judicious timbering or 
walling and packing of the rejected mass the cavities have all been filled, 
except where channels have been preserved for the purposes of ventilation. 
This is often neglected or incautiously carried out, and great waste is the 
consequence. Often, especially when the mine has been worked in stratified 
deposits, a subsidence of the superposed stratum will take place, disturbing 
all the arrangements which have previously been made. 

The following remarks by Sir Henry de la Beche are so much, to the 
purpose that they are quoted eqtire.* " 

“ The open spaces whence ore has been taken vary considerably, as must 
happen according to the breadth of the lodes in those situations and the 
amount of ore in them, for the lode may be broad or big enough, and yet not 
contain ore in sufficient quantities to be worked. There can be scarcely any 
rule in a variable thing like a mineral vein or lode as to the breadth of the 
parts which may be worth working, for though small, with little ore in 
some places, it may be several feet across in others, and be there rich ; or 
it may be thin and rich in one place and broad and comparatively poor in 
another, so that it may even be questionable how far it may be advisable to 
tak6 that portion out at all. These are matters upon which the chief agents 
• decide according to their skill and judgment. It is usual in mines, particu- 
V f ott tfie G«ik»<y of Connrall, Devon, and West Somerset.” By Heniy T. de la Beche.* 
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larly those worked on the large scale and for a continuance, not to take out 
all the ore which could be immediately got at if thought necessary, but 
to leave it here and there to be worked as the general prospects of the mine 
may require, and to which the miners return if less ore is raised generally in 
the adventure than could be wished. The ores thus left in various places are 
often termed the eyes of the mine, and when it may be necessary, in aban* 
doning the mine, or from any pressing circumstances, to remove them, it is 
termed f>ickin" out the eyes of the mine. In some mines these 'eyes\ are very 
valuable, and much skill and judgment are employed by the captains in so 
arranging the workings that a general good supply of ores may be obtained,” 
Cases do occasionally arise where the lode does not furnish any deads for 
stowage, and the produce of the mine will not cover the cost of bringing 
stones for stowage from a distance. Then the advisable plan is to divide 
the lode into sections and drive levels at the bottom of each section, leaving 
a solid roof above. In mining in this manner the excavations in one division 
should correspond exactly with those above, and thus secure that the 
pillars left in the upper section rest on the solid pillars beneath. The 
quantity of ore that can be safely removed in this way depends on the nature 
of the rock or of the lode, and demands all the care and consideration which 
the agent can give to it. When the more valuable portions have been taken 
away, if it is thought desirable to obtain the other less valuable portion, the 
miner works away the innermost pillar, or standing mass, and eventually 
breaks through it, allowing the upper portion to fall. lie then proceeds in 
the same way with the next, and so on until no more good ore is left, or it 
becomes too dangerous to attempt to obtain it. A neglect of attention to 
these points has sometimes led to a serious subsidence of the upper rocks, or 
parts of the lode, resulting in severe injury, or even death, the miner getting 
crushed beneath the falling mass, and considerable loss to the proprietor of 
the mine. 



CHAPTER III. 


VENTILATION OF MINES-DRAINAGE OF MINES, ETC. 

Ventilation of Mines . — The ventilation of metalliferous mines is not sur- 
rounded with the difficulties and dangers which are always present iu 
collieries. Explosions of the mixture of light carburetted hydrogen with 
atmospheric air, which are common in coal mines, are rarely heal'd of in 
metalliferous mines. The Van mine in North Wales is a singular example of 
the production of this gas from natural causes. At wide intervals of time a 
little explosive gas has been met with in the Cornish mines, and in the lead 
mines of other counties, especially when the lead lode has been worked near 
to, or in, the Coal Measures. 

There are two or three causes existing in metallic mines which tend to 
render the air injurious to the miners. The burning of candles, the explosions 
of gunpowder, and the natural processes of respiration, each tend to deprive 
the air of some of its oxygen, and thus deteriorate it ; and, by the processes 
of combustion and respiration, a considerable proportion of carbonic acid is 
constantly being added to the air. Sulphurous acid is given out by the 
burning of gunpowder, and nitrous acid, by the decomposition of the nitrate 
of potash, is also produced in small quantities. 

Where the mines are worked in Limestone strata large quantities of 
carbonic acid are constantly being poured into the air from the rock itself. 
The difficulties of ventilating the workings in the close end of an adit have 
been already spoken of. The vitiated air of the close ends of levels is often 
so largely impregnated with this heavy gas, as to be unable to support com- 
bustion, and consequently insufficient for the healthful maintenance of vital 
power. 

Under ordinary circumstances, when a mine is properly opened, a natural 
process of ventilation is established, depending on the temperature of rocks 
in which the excavations are made. A very simple experiment will prove 
that it is easy to establish an ascending and descending current of air. If a 
very tall glass jar is taken, and a lighted taper placed at the bottom of it, 
in a very short time so much of the oxygen will be consumed, or converted 
into carbonic acid, that the flame will be considerably diminished, and would 
in a short time be extinguished. If now a long piece of pasteboard be passed 
.so as to reach nearly to the bottom of the jar, a down current of pure air will 
be established, while the warmed and vitiated air will steadily ascend and the 
flame burn brightly. Upon this principle depends the power of ventilating 
the deepest and most extensive mines. 

J It has been already stated that the temperature of the rocks increases^ 
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in an uniform ratio. Mr. R. W. Fox established the fact that the tem- 
perature of our mines increases with the depth in a regularly dimin- 
ishing ratio. The following table is based on the extensive observations 
of Mr. W. J. Henwood* : — 



Surface to 

50 Fulboms. 

50 to 100 
Fathoms. 

100 to 150 
Fathoms. 

ISO to 200 
Fathoms. 

200 Fathoms 
and beyond. 

Mean, 


Depth. 

Temp. 

Depth. 

Temp. 

Depth. 

Temp. 

Depth. 

Temp. 

Depth. 

Temp. 

Depth. 

Temp. 


Fms. 

Doffrs. 

Fms. 

Dcffrs. 

Fms. 

Deifrs. 

Fms. 

Degrs. 

Fms. 

Degrs, 

Fms. 

Deg-i 9. 

St. Just . 

25 

51-45 

70 

50-^7 

128 

62-75 

156 

6t*oi 

— 

— 

95 

57-84 

St. Ives . 

28 


73 

59-64 

119 

67 0 

197 

63-01 

228 

72*0 

129 

63-56 

Marazion 

31 

58-62 

64 

6r66 

I31 

71-33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

76 

63-87 

Gwinnear. 

28 

57-1 

78 

63-53 

13I 

06 0 

167 

76*0 

— 

— 

lOI 

63-4 

Helstoii . 

31 

566 

8u 

62*1 

133 

66-1 

190 

68-s 

237 

8o*o 

*34 

6^*66 

Camborne 

21 

53*3 

78 

6i*s 

125 

66-54 

168 

67-17 

— 

— 

98 

62-13 

Redruth' . 

33 

52-7 

76 

58-3 

130 

70-64 

! ‘77 

86*07 

245 

89-17 

132 

71-27 

St. Agnes 

39 

S8-S 

75 

63-9 

129 

6Q0 

1 154 

72*25 

— 

— 

99 

6 s- 9 r 

St. Austell 



52 

SS-o 

III 

71*0 

160 

<>775 

220 

88-76 

^36 

70*62 

Tavistock 

30 

54-3 

67 

58-75 

I18 

64*16 

— 

— 

— 


72 

59-7 

Mean 

30 

S 4'87 j 

72 

6o*8o 

127 

67-43 

173 

! 78*0 

240 

85-52 

112 

66*88 

I 


’The mean temperature at nearly equal depths in Granite and Slate rock 
is given as follows : — 


Depths. 

Granite. 

Slate. 

Depth, 

Temp, 

Depth. 

Temp, 


Fms. 

Degrees. 

Fras. 

Degrees. 

Surface to 50 fathoms 

25 

52-67 

30 

55-9 

50 to 100 ff ... 

71 

57-68 

73 

61 *9 

100 to 15^ ft * * * 

132 

65*0 

125 

68*14 

150 to 200 n ... 

161 

65-71 

174 

79*17 

200 fathoms and beyond 

240 

76-15 

241 

89*4 

Mean ^ . 

94 

68-35 

116 

68*89 


The mean annual temperature, at the depth of three feet from the surface, 
has been determined by Mr. Fox t : — 

* D^Krocfl, 

At Wheal Gorland (Granite) 48 09 

At Dolcoath (SLite) 48 94 

At Falmouth ( 51 ate) 50*67 


Mean .......... 49*86 


Mr. Henwood’s experiments led him to coqcur with Mr. Fox in be- 
ginning his computations at 500 yards. The temperatures given in the 
above tables do not coincide in all cases, but the inequalities are so slight 
that we are justified in considering the mean of the surface temperature at 

* W. J. Henwood, "On the Temperature of the Mines of Cornwall and-Devon." ("Tnusactioiisdr 
the RotoI Geological Society of Cornwall,” vol. v.) 

t «■. W. Fox, “Cornwall Geological Transactions/* ' , • ‘ • , ; ’ ; 
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50®. Numerous observations have been made both in this Country, on the 
continent of Europe, and in America, in mines, and Artesian wells, hoping to 
determine the rate of increase in subterranean temperature. None of these 
are quite free from the suspicion of errors. ^ In evidence given by the author 
before the Royal Coal Commission, the whole question has been examined, 
and to that the reader, who is interested in the question, is referred. For 
the purposes of the present consideration it is sufficient to know that there 
is a regular rate of increase, about i® Fah. for every 50 feet of depth, — the 
ratio of infcrease being, to the depth which has been penetrated, a constantly 
diminishing one. 

The most recent observations which have been made are those of Captain 
Josiah Thomas, of Dolcoath mine, the results of which were read before a 
meeting of the Mining Institute. The following portion of that communi- 
cation is of such interest that it deserves to be quoted : — 

“Mr. W. Jory Henwood, of Penzance, in a work published in 1871, gives 
the results of many hundreds of observations made in mines in every district 
of Cornwall, extending over a series of years. His general deductions from all 
the observations are, that Slate rocks are warmer than Granite, that rocks are 
warmer than lodes, and that copper lodes are warmer than those lodes that 
produce tin. His conclusions are that the increase of heat downwards to a 
depth of 240 fathoms was in Slate rocks 1° for every 38 feet, and in Granite 
1® for every 55 feet in depth. 

“ In a work on Geology just published by Professor Archibald Geikie, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, he states that ‘ according 
to present knowledge the average rate of increase amounts to 1“ Fah. for 
every 50 or 60 feet of descent, and this rise is found whether the boring 
be made at the sea-level or on elevated ground.’ Finally, Professor 
Everett has recently drawn up a summary of results of reports of under- 
ground temperature made for the British Association, from which it appears 
that the greatest increase of temperature Avas in ‘ shale ’ in a boring near 
GlasgOAv, 450 feet deep, where the ratio was i® in 30 feet ; and that the 
lowest rate of increase was in a mine in Bohemia in quartzose rock, 1,900 
feet deep, where the ratio was 1° in 135 feet. The deepest mine in which 
experiments have been made was in Ashton Moss Colliery, near Man- 
chester, which was at the lime' 2,790 feet or 465 fathoms deep ; and in this 
mine the rate of increase was found to be i°in 77 feet. The mean increase 
of temperature in all the experihients made in different parts of the world 
is said by Professor Everett to be 1“ in 64 feet. 

. “ I have of late been making some observations on the temperature of 
Dolcoath mine, the lower workings of which are in Granite, and I thought 
the results might be somewhat interesting, as I am not aware that any 
experiments have hitherto been made in Granite at so great a depth. Mr. 
Henwood’s experiments wiere for the most part made in the water which 
issued from the rocks; but this scarcely seems to be the best method of 
obtaining the most accurate results, for it is well known that the temperattire 
of water is affected by chemical action taking place in the lodes, as at Clifford 
Amalgamated mine, in Gwennap, where the temperature of the Water was 1 16“. 

must also be necessarily affected by the cold surface water passing down-^ 
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ward through the lodes and cross courses. In the observations that I have 
made, therefore, I have had holes bored two feet in dry rock, in which I have 
inserted one of Negretli and Zambra’s slow-action mining thermometers. 
The thermometer, which is about lo inches long, was put down to the 
bottom of the hole. The upper part of the hole was then plugged up with 
woollen material and covered on the outside with soft clay, so as to keep 
out all the atmosphere. The thermometer was left in the holes for various 
periods, varying from half an hour to a week. The results of the trials are 
as follows : — * 


P'athoni 

Uivel. 

Fathoms Perpen- 
du ular bolow 
Surface, 

Temperature 
of Kock. 

Temperature 
ol Air. 

At the 

12 

42 

64 

(leg. 

(^5 

(leg. 

>» 

40 

65 

65 

ff 

66 ’ 

ft 

>1 

125 

146 

67} 

ft 

68 

ft 

ft 

170 

188 

65 

ft 

66 

ff 

ft 

302 

3 H 

70 

ff 

71 

f f 

ff 

352 

354 

«3 

ff 

81 

ff 


“ In reference to the temperature of the rock at the 1 70-fathom level, which 
was lower than at the 125-fathom, it should be observed that a cold current 
of air had, for some time past, been passing through the 170-fathom, which 
no doubt diminished the heat of the rock, at least to a depth of some feet. The 
thermometer at the 12 -fathom level was allowed to remain in the hole three 
days, and that in the 352-fathom level was in the hole seven days. The 
temperature of the rock at the 12-fathom level, 42 fathoms (perpendicular) 
below surface, was found to be 64“, and at the 352-fathom level (312 fathoms 
deeper) 83°, being an increase of 19“, or i" in 98-i^ feet. I think that in taking 
these two extreme points we have a fair test of the real temperature of the 
rocks at Dolcoath, and the true rate of increase. The temperature in the 
intermediate levels may possibly be affected by currents of air passing 
through them, and by other causes ; ljut the hole at the 352-fathom level was 
in clean Granite, about 1 5 fathoms inside any draught, and 4 fathoms behind 
the end, in new ground recently driven through, and therefore we may 
suppose that the temperature observed at this point was the natural heat of 
the rock. 

“The results of my present obsdWatioss are very different from those 
•that had previously been made in Dolcoath mine, as recorded by various 
writers. Sir H. de la Beche says that from a report made to the British 
Association in 1837 the temperature in Dolcoath at 230 fathoms deep was 
about 75°; and that the heat increased i* for every 51 feet. Mr. W. J. 
Henwood says that the temperature in 1822, at 230 fathoms deep, was 75!“, 
and that it increased 1° in 54 feet. He also says that in 1857, at a depth 
of 272 fathoms, the temperature was 73°, or 2^° less than in 1822, although 
the mine was 42 fathoms deeper, and that the rate of increase was i* in 
70 feet. I now find that the temperature at the 352-fathom level, 354 
fathoms perpendicular firom surface, is 83°, and that the rate of increase as 
before stated is 1” in 98^ feet. But although the actual results of various 
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observations, both in Cornwall and in other parts of the world, soniewhiat 
widely differ, yet it is a remarkable fact that everywhere, without a single 
exception, the heat increases as depth is attained, and nowhere has the 
temperature been found to be less in depth. Professor Archibald Geikie 
remarks that, ‘ Supposing the rise of temperature, as observed to the depth 
reached, continues at the same ratio, the temperature at 20 miles would be 
1,700°, and at 50 miles deep 4,500°.'” 

In connection with subterranean temperature, the important point with 
which we* are more immediately concerned is that the heat does increase 
with the depth, and consequently that the air becomes warmer, and has a 
constantly increasing tendency to flow upwards. This may be illustrated by 
a very simple experiment. Connect two long glass lubes together by a 
U-shaped piece of metallic tube at the bottom. The temperature of the air 
in each tube being the same, it remains undisturbed, but the slightest appli- 
cation of heat — even the warmth of the hand — is sufficient to establish an 
upward flow in one tube, and consequently to produce a downward current 
in the other. On a large scale this 'is what takes place in the working of a 
mine by what has been called natural ventilation. 

In 1813 an improved system of ventilation in our collieries was introduced 
by Mr. Buddie, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by providing several channels for 
the air, instead of passing it through a single course. It has been hitherto 
the usual practice to fix a furnace at the bottom of one shaft* in collieries, so 
as to rarefy the air, by which it was made to ascend. This is called the 
^'upcast" shaft. Coiisequently the colder external air, which is of greater 
weight, then descends another shaft, which is called the ^'denvneast” shaft, and 
by well-devised arrangements the current. of air is circulated through all the 
devious windings of a colliery. The furnace system of ventilation is rapidly 
passing out of use, mechanical ventilation having been proved to be much 
more economical and effective. Where the colliery has not two ■shafts — a 
state of things which is being discontinued — it has been the custom to 
obtain the same result by dividing the single shaft by a brattice, which may 
be either of prepared cloth or a division of thin boarding. In either case it 
is not difficult to produce an upward flow of air from the depth of the pit, 
an,d consequently to establish a downward current of fresh atmospheric air, 
A committee of the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers 
recently made some investigations as to the efiiciency of different kinds eff 
mechanical ventilators. These experiments bore directly on the ventilation 
of collieries, but Avith the increasing depths of our metalliferous mines, and 
the rapid extension of the workings, it will become an imperative necessity 
to adopt, to a greater or a less extent, similar mechanical appliances in them 
to those which have been found to be so useful in our collieries,* 

With this idea, it is considered important to place in the hands, of the 
metalliferous miner a table of the efficiencies of mechanical ventilators, 
compiled from the report, by Mr. Henry Davey, of Leeds t : — 

■ ♦ See " Ttansactions of the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers," vol. xn., i 88 o- 3 i, 

pp, 

t " Mining Machinery.” Py Heniy Davey, (Excerpt Minutes of Proceedings of the Meeting of the 
M^ckanlcaJt SAginem ia Leeds, lOih August, 1682.) < 
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In 1 764, Jars, in his “ Voyages M 4 tallurgiques,'’ laid down the principles of 
mechanical ventilation ; and Mr. Spedding, in x 760, greatly improved this 
system in the North of England. In mines where no mechanical appliances 
are employed for ventilating the workings, precautions should be taken 
to keep the levels well open, and to prevent any leakage ot air into old 
workings. Care should be also taken , to convey the air from one level to 
another, and to all the various working places. This is of eburso effected 
by placing •properly-constructed stops in certain places!! so as to produce a 
current, regularly flowing in one direction. It has been considered a good 
rule never to allow the velocity with which the air traverses the levels to 
exceed 5 feet per second, or to fall short of 6 inches per second. Bellows 
and fans of various descriptions have been employed for ventilating purposes. 
The bellows employed have usually been of the compound character, 
emitting a continuous blast of air. Fans of various descriptions have been 
employed with different degrees of advantage. M. Ponson has given the 
following table, from which may be. gathered the actual value of several 
of the ventilating fans : — 


Names of the Ventilators. 


With Curved Win^js (Combs) 
With Plane Win^^s (or centri 
fugal force) . 

With Screw (Notte) . 

With Spiral (Paquet) 

With Mill Wirgs (Le^oigne) 
With Wheel (Fabry) 


M.^xltnum 
(it Hulk 
Extract. 

Correspon- 

dent 

Depression. 

L soful 
power in 
Horses. 

Ataxinium. 

Useful 
Power In 
HorsCf. 

Cub. yd. 

6 08 

0*"826 

1-27 

Cub. V(l. 

I -"495 370 

1*44 

9-24 

I -"968 

4‘6i 

2-"2S2 

1-304 

0*76 

8-6l 

0"826 

I -Ho 

o -"983 

s-e >40 

1-40 

J 3 - 8 .? 

r'loi 

3*87 

I -"770 

8-000 

3 60 

12'16 

o"5rf 

1-98 

o-"5ii 

12-160 

rgS 

16-84 

i*oi3 

0*96 

3-"38S 

S'Ooo 

4-82 


It is seen by this table that the maximum of the dislodged air is some- 
what inferior to 17*32 cubic yards, and that the maximum of the depression 
obtained is 3*"385. Now, as the latter indicates precisely the measure of the 
ventilating power of the apparatus, the mosit perfect will be the one which 
can reach a great depression, and at the same time dispose of a considerable 
amount of air. None of those mentioned in the above table performs thfese 
conditions, for in all of them doe.« J',\e volume of the dislodged air decrease, 
with excessive rapidity, in proportion to the increase of depression. The 
maximum of the one corresponds with the minimum of the other. 

It is clear, then, that at a point very close to the maximum of the depression 
indicated above, these machines must work without producing any effect,- 
as the air entering almost equals the amount of the dislodged air. 

M. Lemielle’s ventilator with pneumatic wings has been extensively 
used. It extracts on an average 16 cubic yards of air per second, and its dis- 
tinguishing feature is that it possesses the advantage of dislodging that 
volume of air under considerable depression. 

The following table was constructed— by M. Le Verrier, Engineer to the 
Imperiifil Administration of Mines at Lille— to show the tesults of experiments 
m^e in vn ^mine swar Douai 
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Numborof Tumini^s 
of the Ventilator 
per Minute. 

Volume of Air 
extracted from the 
Mine per Second. 

Depression, 

Maximum. 

Velocity of the Air per 
Second in the Gallery 
which conducts to the 
Ventilator. (27 square 
feet, 24 section.) 

■Useful Posrer 
in Horses, 

Volume of Air 
extracted by each 
Revolution of the 
Ventilator. 


Cubic yards* 


Yards, 


Cubic vards. 

10 

8*00 

2 -" 73 i 

3*20 

352 

48 

17 

1400 

4 *"J 33 

5-60 

14-70 

49-51 

21 

16-87 


0-88 

23-61 

49-32 

26 

2153 

6-"299 

8*33 

34-44 

• 49-68 


The obstacles to the motion of air in the levels of a mine are in direct 
proportion to their length — to the perimeter of their section — to the square 
of the velocity of the current— and in inverse proportion to the area of the 
section. The longer the passages, the narrower the galleries are, and the 
more rapid the current, the more considerable will be the depression. The 
miner should, therefore, give the preference to a ventilator which will produce 
the most powerful depression. M. Lemielle offers to furnish the miner with 
apparatus capable of extracting air from the works, and with the necessary 
depression from 40 cubic yards to 133 cubic yards per second. 

Screws of various kinds have been employed in small pieces of apparatus 
for sending air into close ends. The Archimedean screw has been employed, 
for this purpose with considerable advantage. The duck machine^ as it has 
been called, consisting of two inverted tubs working up and down in 
vessels of water, acting by exhaustion, was first introduced by the late 
Mr. John Taylor, and it was employed by him when constructing the 
tunnel at Tavistock. The same principle has been patented by Mr. Struv(i, 
of Swansea, and applied with much success in some of the collieries of South 
Wales. Mr. Low, of Loft Wen, near Wrexham, invented an apparatus 
composed of a series of small tubes fixed vertically around the pit at any 
convenient depth, and heated by steam drawn from the engine boiler. The 
introduction of steam heats the tubes to about 212° P'ah., and the radiation of 
heat from their outer surface causes a considerable rarefaction of the air in 
the shaft, and thus ventilates the mine. 

Mr. W. Teague, of Tincroft mine, Cornwall, has introduced a ventilator 

. the principle of which 
^ will be at once under- 

stood by the annexed 
sketch. 

Fig. 165 is an air, or 
steam, ventilator. A trial 
of it has been made at 
Cam Brea mine, Corn- 
wall, on which occasion 
over 8,000 cubic feet of air 
were passed through the machine in one minute. This was accomplished 
by a i-inchpipe with four jets, supplied with a pressure of air to theextentof 
60 lbs. to the square inch, passing through a 4-inch pipe with two outer rings, A. 
These outer rings produced a powerful exhaustion. At the same tinie the 



Fig. 165. 
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principal inlet was not lessened, but was maintained throughout, and gathers 
in force in proportion to the additional rings attached. The velocity of the 
air was at the rate of -^28 feet per minute. Thus it is said to be possible, if an 
adequate number of these machines are brought into requisition, to pass 
upwards of 3,000,000 cubic feet of air through the mouth of a 20-feet shaft 
in one minute. 

Fig. 166 is a compressed-air ventilator adapted to tunnel headings, &c. 
It is being worked successfully in the Cornish mines. With this single 
machine, Supplied with 

I *** * 

U 


1 66, 


a i-inch pipe and four 
jets with 60 lbs. pres- 
sure, the largest blast 
in a 7 -feet heading 
can be cleared in less than ten minutes. Where the utmost speed is 
required, the smoke may be cleared instantaneously by having two or more 
machines. The great advantage is that no delay is experienced after 
the blasting, the men are enabled to resume work immediately in an atmo- 
sphere freed of noxious gases : thus good ventilation can be effected at any 
distance. 

It will be evident that this ventilator involves an application of the 
principles to which the late Sir Goldworthy Gurney first drew attention. 
Gurney’s SI cam Jet” was on some occasions used with much advantage in 
collieries, especially for removing the products of combustion, and freeing a 
colliery from the “ after damp.” For ventilation it was used under several 
conditions. Mr. W. Teague’s application possesses great merit and promises 
many considerable advantages, especially from the rapidity with which it 
clears close ends of the deleterious gases produced by the explosion of 
gunpowder, of nitro-glycerinc, of dynamite, or of any of the other explosive 
compounds which have been recently introduced. 

The Anemometer represented in the woodcut, Fig. 167, a u.scful instrument 
for determining the rate at which the air travels 
through the working of a mine, is of (he pattern 
usually known as Biram’s — that celebrated col- 
liery viewer having introduced the instrument 
into the Earl of Fitzwilliam’s collieries in 
Yorkshire. It consists essentially of six vanes, 
made of thin sheet brass ; these a^e delicately 
mounted on a centre moving freely within a 
brass ring. It is carried by the handle, and 
indicates the most gentle current, the rate at 
which the vanes revolve being noted by the 
index shown in the centre of the figure. 

Immediately connected ’with the question 
of the ventilation of metalliferous mines, there 
arises the important one of freeing the work- 
ings from the deleterious gases produced by 
the explosive compounds used in blasting the rocks underground. The 
following list ^s been furnished by the “Explosives Committee,” appointed 



Fig. 167. 
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by the three Cornish societies * which give their especial attention to the 
improvement of mining : — 


A. Gunpowi>rr. — charge grain (i), medium grain (2), small grain (3), compressed (4): 

Charcoal *5 per cent. 1 

Sulphur , . , . . 15 „ ! approximately. 

Nitre 70 „ ) 

A. Gunpowder.— Special strong (5). Composition not stated. 

B. Espjr's Explosive Powder:— 

Nitrate of Soda .... 60 per cent. \ 

Sulphiu- 14 )» } approximately. 

Hardwood Sawdust . . . 26 „ . ) 

C. Gitn-cotton. — Pure cotton fibre which has been chemically acted on by stron| acids. 

D. ToNiTE.— Said to be gun-cotton, combined with nitrate of baryta, 
hi. Titanitf..— N o information. 

F. Dvnamite: — 


No. I. Nitro-glyccrine . . ♦ 75 per cent. ) • ^ i 

. . . 2I „ 1 approximately. 

No. 2. Contains less nitro-glycerine, together with varying proportions of charcoal and 
a nitrate. 

(>. No. 2. Blasting Gelatine. — ‘‘Collodion cotton 7 to 10 parts, combined with thoroughly 
purified uitro-glycerine 90 to 93 parts, at least 95 per cent, of the collodion cotton to be 
soluble in ether and alcohol.” 

H. Liverpool Cotton Powder.— S aid to be gun-cotton combined with nitrate of potash. 

1 . PudroTythe. 


In answer to a number of questions circulated amongst the miners as to 
the relative cost of these explosives, for doing an equal amount of work 
under different conditions, the following replies were received : — 


A. In wet ground 

B. In very dry ground . 

C. In loose or fissured ground 

D. In ends 

E. In back slopes 

F. In sinking 

G. In open quarry work 


31 replies; Dynamite best 26, coarse Powder best 3, Tonite 
best 2. 

23 replies ; Dynamite best 3, Powder best 10, fine Powder best 2, 
large Powder best 2, medium Powder best 2, compressed 
Powder best 2, Tonite bc'st 2. 

23 leplics; Dynamite best i8, Powder best 2, Tonite best 2, large 
J^owder best I. 

29 replies; Dynamite best 13, Powder best 9, Tonite best 2, 
Dynamite if wet or hard, Powder if dry or inoderale 5. 

18 replies; Dynamite best 7, Powder best 5, medium Powder 
best I, small Powder best i, compressed Powder best i, 
Dynamite if wet or hard. Powder if dry or moderate 3. 

23 replies; Dynamite best 14, Powder best 3, large Powder 
best 2, small Powder best i, Dynamite if wet or hard, 
I’owder if dry or moderate 3. 

13 replies*; Powder best 8, large Powder best r. Dynamite best 
2, Pudrolythe best i, Dynamite where small stones aie 
required i. One reply said Dynamite is best under ail 
ciicumstances. 


Another question related to the relative safety or danger in using these 
different explosives. The replies to this query were very conflicting ; the 
majority considered dynamite to be safer in use than powder, but that it 
required more care afUr use, i,e. in working the rock after it has been used. 
.One reply states, that the writer had used 2 tons of dynamite per annum, 
for many years, without accident. Capt. Henry Eddy, of North Levant 
mine, answers this question as follows ; “ Dynamite extremely dangerous. 
Lithofractcur highly dangerous. Powder moderately dangerous." Captains 
Jas. Vigus and Wm. Gribble say : “ Tonite safest, dynamite next, Espir’s 
powder next, then gunpowder.” 

The opinions of the miners being requested, as to the effects of the fumes 
or the smoke upon the men after a shot underground, we find that all except 
two agree that the fumes from dynamite are the most injurious. One of 

* The Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, tl\e Miners’ Association of Cornwall and Devon, the 
Mining Institute of Cornwall. 

t Infusorial earth consisting of the siHcious skeletons of microscojnc organism 
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these, Capt. Abraham James, of South Frances mine, says : “ The funres &6m 
dynamite are comparatively little when compared with powder, and witi 
ordinary caution men need not suffer much from dynamite. I believe 
powder smoke in close places to be far more injurious.” Capt. R. H. 
Williams, of Wheal Eliza, says : “ Wo do not find dynamite injurious in 
ventilated places. We find the resultant gases from blasting with it much 
thinner and lighter than powder-smoke. We use dynamite almost exclu- 
sively — not from compulsion — but from the choice of men and agents." 
Most of tlie miners say that the fumes from pow'der are the least injurious, 
but one says they are the worst. Other explosives are believed to be 
intermediate in this respect. 

Capt. Abraham James (of South Frances) says: “In this mine we use 
nothing but dynamite, not because we think it more economical than 
powder, but simply for want of good ventilation. The mine will be 
thoroughly ventilated in a few days, wo shall then insist on the men using 
powder in many places where dynamite is used now. We consider we pay 
equally as much now for drivage, as when no other explosive was used than 
powder. The workmen prefer dynamite because, in the first place, it is a 
little stronger, it requires no tamping, makes less smoke. It is a boon to 
the workmen, but little or no profit to the adventurer. In my opinion 
powder for ordinary ground is by far the cheapest explosive.” 

Sir Geo. M. Denys, Bart., of Richmond, Yorkshire, writes; “We have of 
course tried various kinds of gun-cotton, powder, and tonitc, but prefer 
No. 2 dynamite to anything else, and use it almost entirely. In wet ground 
it is invaluable, it requires no tamping. It is safer than powder or cotton. 
In favourable places in roof or sole we can boro with a machine to a depth 
of 6 or 8 feet, and charge accordingly, bringing enormous burdens. In orey 
places, if not cautiously used, it smashes the rock, I think, overmuch." 

Mr. Ilort Huxham, M.I.C.E., writes : “ For breaking up largo masses of 
cast-iron, ‘ horses’ from the bottoms of Jhe iron-smelting furnaces, and such- 
like refractory material, gunpowder is practically non-rffcctive, and the 
desired effect can only be obtained with dynamite or nitro-glycerine. For 
penetrating the very hard silicious ‘ Pennant ’ Sandstones and other hard 
rocks of this district, especially when heavily watered, the greatest economy ‘ 
and efficiency is arrived at when using a quick powerful explosive, sucji as 
dynamite, with bore-holes of small diameter. For dealing with moderately 
hard rocks and strong ground, efther conditions, such as quantity of water, 
thickness and inclination of the beds, fissures and joints, size of pit or 
heading, ventilation, &c., w'ould govern the economical and effective use 
of the explosive. For shales and other soft ground the slower-acting 
explosives, gunpowder — used with bore-holes of larger diameter — are much 
superior to dynamite in effectiveness and economy, and for even the hardest 
coal the latter explosive *is useless. Practically, only gunpowder and 
dynamite areitsed in this (South Wales) district.” 

Mr. A. L. Stephenson, of Durham, says ; “ My opinion is that gunpowder 
when used with safety-fuse, and supplied to the men in small cases, or in 
cartridges, is the safest, but if carelessly used, or carried loose, or in bags 
as was' frequently the case some years ago), I think it more liable to 
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accident than dynamite. If gunpowder be used in the .form of a cartridge* 
with .safety-fuse attached, and carefully rammed with a copper rammer, 
with dry clay or other like material, free from grit, there is, I believe, no safer 
explosive in the market. Dynamite, on the contrary, should be used without 
tamping of any description, other than water or fine dry sand, poured in loosely, 
so as to avoid the danger of concussion from tamping with a rammer. 

“ In regard to boring holes after the use of dynamite, I heard of a case 
where, in boring a fresh hole, an explosion took place with fatal results, 
upon the boring chisel striking into a slight fissure in the Limestone rock, at 
a depth of z feet, into which it is supposed some nitro-glycerine from dynamite 
must have percolated from another hole that had been charged in its vicinity. 

“ The fumes of gunpowder are very readily dealt with by the ordinary 
means of underground ventilation, and in no case have I ever seen or heard 
of the densest fumes seriousiy affecting the men, but if the air is allowed to 
be constantly loaded with them, and no suflScient ventilating current estab- 
lished, then the constant inhalation prejudicially affects the men. 

“ When dynamite is properly exploded, the amount of noxious gases 
given off is small, and by waiting a very short time the slight fumes are 
carried off by the ventilating current. If, however, dynamite is’ not 
thoroughly exploded, and partly or wholly burnt away, the resulting nitrous 
gases are considerable in volume, and highly dangerous for the men to 
breathe. Fatal results have from time to time arisen from this cause, by 
the men returning before the fumes have cleared. In any unventilated 
pit or drift, or other confined working place, I should consider it dangerous 
for the men to return after an explosion of dynamite, without allowing a 
considerable time to elapse,” 

These, the results obtained by practical miners from the actual use of the 
various explosives named, are exceedingly valuable. 

Unwatering Mines. — In the drainage of mines the system of adits is 
one requiring much attention. Although the great Gwennap adit, as it is 
termed, through which the waters of numerous mines in Gwennap and near 
Redruth are discharged, has been noticed, some additional particulars appear 
necessary. It is, according to Mr. Thomas (who has carefully laid it down in 
his map of the mining district from Chacevvater to Camborne), about 26,000 
fathoms, or nearly 30 miles in length, the various branches being included. 
“ The greatest length to which any brandy appears to have been extended 
from the adit mouth is at Carclew mine, measuring about 4,800 fathoms, 
nearly si miles. The highest ground it has penetrated is at Wheal Hope, 
where the adit is 70 fathoms deep at Chilcot's shaft, and is deeper in the 
branches extending from thence.” This adit is 39 feet above the level of the 
sea at high water in Restronguet Creek, into which the waters discharged 
from it flow, its mouth being near Nangiles, in a .valley communicating with 
the creek. The variable heights of other adits above the sea-level in the 
same district are given in the following table, also by Mr. Thfemas. These 
form, in fact, the drainage system of one of the most important mining 
districts in the United Kingdom : — 

Cara Marlh Cove Water-shoot. ^ , 413 feet. 

Adit at Laity Mill • 5 * »» 

New Wheal Virgin Adit . , . t, . . 4 374 „ 
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Peden>andrea, Redruth - 187 feet, 

Trcsavean ao8 „ 

Wheal Harmony 17I ,, 

Wheal Mary 81 „ 

Wheal Sparnon, Redruth 315 „ 


It becomes necessary in this place to examine the subject of the accumu- 
lating of water in the mines. It is important to arrive at some general 
knowledge of the quantity of water which is found in mines, and which has 
to be pumped out of them. The only way of ascertaining this is, in the 
first placd to determine the quantity of rain falling on the surface, to 
ascertain how much permeates the upper stratum, and the depth to which 
it penetrates. 

Dr. Dalton instituted in 1796-98 some observations on the proportion of 
rain which penetrated to a depth of 3 feet in the earth. This absorbing 
surface was 10 inches in diameter; for the first year it was bare, but covered 
with grass for the last two years. The mean annual fall of rain was 33’5S 
inches, of which there penetrated to a depth of 3 feet, 8’4i inches. This 
gives the rain falling on an acre as 121,484 cubic feet a year, of which the 
absorption was 30,492 cubic feet, or an average daily absorption of 83 cubic 
feet per acre, the quantity absorbed being about a fourth part of tho rain 
falling.* This of course represents the conditions prevailing at Manchester. 
Wo arc more especially concerned with the rain which falls on the surface in 
our mining districts. 

Mr. Thomas t estimated the drainage of the Fowey River in 1825 at about 
160 feet per day from each acre of the country immediately upon its banks. 
In 1826 it was only 75 cubic feet per day from each acre. He considers tho 
mean annual drainage to be about 43,800 cubic feet per acre, or 1 20 cubic 
feet per day. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert gives, from observations carried on over six years, 
a mean of rainfall of 46 inches per annum, or 166,834 cubic feet per acre. 
Mr. W. J. Henwood and others compute, “supposing all that is taken up 
by the Earth flows out again in springs, the absorption by the surface will 
be the 0*26 part, or about a quarter of the whole rain falling during the 
year.” Mr. Henwood carefully examined the Gwennap district, and deter- 
mined the quantity of water falling in rain, and issuing from the rocks 
and veins, at various depths. The district examined includes all the 
mines which empty their waters into the great Gwennap adit, the various^ 
ramifications of which extend behvoen 30 and 40 miles on nearly the same 
plane, and its extreme limits are about 5^ miles from its mouth. In some 
parts of its course it is not more than 12 or 15 fathoms deep, whilst in the 
more clovated'grounds to which the adit penetrates, it is 70 fathoms below 
the surface. Throughout the district the average depth is probably from 
35 to 45 fathoms. 

Nine-tenths of this adit kre excavated in Slate, the remainder being in 
Granite, and ip many cases it passes through Elvan courses. It intersects 
almost every lode and cross vein in the Gwennap district. Mr. Henwood. 
limited his inquiry to the quantity of water flowing through the adit, and 
derived from the various rocks, lodes^ and cross veins, which it intersects, 

• “ Memoirs -of the Manchester Society," vol. v.. 
t " Histoiy of Falmouth," p. 50. Tralham: Falmouth. 
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and to that drawn from greater depths and discharged into it by the steam- 
engines on the mines which it unwaters. Mr. Henwood says s “ I have 
calculated the quantity of water thus intercepted, and raised, which flowed 
through the adit, and estimating that each buishel (84 lbs.) of coal 
consumed by the steam-engines will raise 50,000,000 lbs. of water i foot high 
(about the average duty of Cornish pumping-engines at the time tHe observa- 
tions wore made), the additional steam power which would be necessary 
to raise the whole of the water to the surface would require an annual 
increase of nearly 24,000 tons. The adit, therefore, effects a saving of about 
£ 19,000 a year in the mines which it unwaters for fuel alone." 

The following table was constructed by this indefatigable observer from 
tho following sources : — 

1. “The Returns of Rainfall,” published by the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall. 

2. Mr. Daniell’s Tables, published in the “Meteorological Essays." 

3. Mr. Thomas’s Observations on Carnon Stream, from his “ History of 
Falmouth.” 

4. Lean’s “ Engine Reports." 

5. “Meteorological Report of the Royal Institution of Cornwall." 






I Water 

Water Drawn 


HTin. 

Snrf.iccWatcr. 

Kvnporation. 

Dischaigeil by 

from a iJepth of 

Date. 

Ciiltir FiH't per 

Cubic I'cpt 

Cubic Feet per 

Gre.it Adit. 

iqo to 200 t.ithTn.s 


Minute. 

per Minute. 

Minute. 

Cubic Feet per 

(Jiibic Feet per 





Minute. 

Minute 

1839. 






January 

1354- 

40 - 

i 8 o- 

1460* 

88i't 

February 

i 55 ‘)’ 

— 

II 9 ' 

— 

— 

March. 

1711- 

— 

* 34 - 

i 67 S’ 

979 - 

April .... 

1365- 

— 

357 * 

— 

— 

May .... 

1245- 

— 

552- 

— 

— 

June .... 

I 95 »* 

— 

506- 

— 

— 

July .... 

2382- 

— 

602 • 

1022' 

850- 

August 

1072- 

— 

6jo’ 

885- 

831* 

September . 

2551- 

— 

328- • 

1177 * 

709- 

October 

15:0- 

— 

166'* 

— 


November . 

334 b* 

— 

56 - * 

1064- 

930' 

December . 

3955 - 

— 

42* • 

1978* 

946- 

1840. 






January 

2545 - 

— 

104- 

( 2898- \ 

\ 1933’ / 

Ill 9 -t 

P'ebruary . 

1786- 

— 

119- 


— 

March 

92- 

— 

• 295 - 

( 2149- 1 

1 ^ 994 ’ ) 

” 45 - § 

April .... 

352 - 

— 

283- 

1174- 

1021* 

Mean of Year 1839 

2005- 

40 - 

309- 

1323- 

S 75 - 

brom April, 1839, to 






May, 1840 

1904- 

— 

310- 

1627- 

1 

944 - 

Mean .... 

1954 ’ 

40 * 

310- 

• 

1475 - 

909* 


* Interpolated from tlic temperatures of these months in 1839, and the differences between the wet 
and dry bulb thermometers for corresponding months in 1840. 

t This obser\alion was made on the morning of the 1st January, and as the water flowing had been 
pumped out of the mines in the preceding month, the quantity is from Messrs. Lean’s December report. 

I These observations were made 011 the 1st and 27th January, and this amount is a mean of Messrs. 
Lean’s quantities for December and January. 

{ These experiments were made on the 9th and 27th of March ; this result is therefore from Messrs. 
Lean’s March report. , . 
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The foregoing table shows that the quantity of rain which fell oh' thi«, 
track, during the period of inquiry, exceeded by about o*66 part the united 
sums of the evaporation and streams flowing from the surface and adit. The 
rain is, therefore, fully adequate to the supply of all the springs in the 
district, whether their waters issue at the surface, or underground in the 
mines. 

It has been pre-supposed that the Earth was in the same state of 
humidity at the beginning and end of the inquiries, but, as the rain 
requires *some time to descend into the mines, the water pumped out of 
them cannot have been the same as fell at the time. 


The nvernge fall of rain during the period under consideration was 51*12 inches. 
The average annual evaporation . . . 

TJie average annual watei flowing from the surface 
The average annual water discharged by the adit 
The difference, unaccounted for , 


8-1 

tf 

or 15*83 per cent 


it 

or 2*03 „ 

3 B -58 

a 

or 75-42 

3*4 

n 

or 6 65 „ 

5 I'I 2 


roo 


The following table, giving the rain for 1882 in Cornwall and the Scilly 
Islands, is a necessary appendage to the statements given, as it shows the 
rainfall of this recent period, and does not differ much from the remoter one* 



Rain in 

Number of 


Inches, 

K.iiny 1 'jys 

Bodmin . 

62 (>3 

243 

Timo 

4810 

224 

Falmouth 

60*25 

247 

Helslon . 

49*77 

256 

Scilly . 

39-10 

289 

Means . 

51 -^^5 

241 


The Mean Monthlv and Annual Fall of Rain in Coknwall fok Iiftken Years— 

1866 TO 1880. 


Month. 

Pen<«atjcc. 

St. Austell. 

Ncw«Quaj . 

Liskcanl. 

SulUsh. 

lludnwn. 

Lnunceaton 


Inrhr*<>. 

Inrhes. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inr ho.s. 

Inche.s, 

Inches. 

January , 

+5-78 

0*o8 

4*29 

+ 6*41 

+ 6-99 

+ 6-45 

+ 7*92 

Fcbruaiy 

4*10 

4*26 

3-25 

4*54 

484 

472 

5-96 

March 

3-O0 

3*22 

2*51 

3*47 

3*43 

335 

4*M 

April 

2-79 

3*16 

212 

3*39 

3*50 

3*»9 

3*76 

May 

2*15 

2*84 

-1*99 

300 

-2 88 

2*99 

3-29 

Tune 

-2*03 

-2-7« ^ 

2 04 

— 2*69 

2 -95 

— 2*61 

— 2*87 

July 

2 67 

3-07 

2*38 

3-57 

3 75 

3 21 

3*99 

August 

3-18 

3*91 

2*99 

4*29 

4-04 

4*15 

yio 

September 

3-83 

4-90 

3*92 


S-44 

5*24 

6*27 

October . 

5-12 

5-.^o 

416 

5-84 

5 49 

6*05 


November 

4'<)3 

500 

ZM 

476 

4-8t 

5 06 

5-82 

December 

5-42 

+ 5-38 

+ 4-35 

5-06 

5-72 

5'73 

7*^5 

Total 

45 'o 6 

49-90 j 

• _ 

37-64 

! (o 

i 

1 

i 

!'’ 78'87 

1 5275 



Sixteen values obtained by Mr. G. J. Symons give the mean at 49 inches. 
There is but little doubt the 50 inches represent the average of the whole 
county of Cornwall, which is twice the fall of rain in the Metropolis. 

The proportion absorbed by the surface and penetrating to a mean depth 
of at least 33 fathoms (a veiy considerable part of it to much greater 
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depths) is 75 percent. The rate at which rain water penetrates into the 
mines has been carefully investigated by Mr. W. J. Henwood. The results 
obtained by him show that when the surface waters have been carefully 
intercepted, by filling up pools, and plastering them with a tenacious clay, 
and by constructing small channels to aid the general drainage, the mines 
have been worked to a much greater depth with less powerful and less costly 
engines. It has been shown, by ascertaining the quantity of rain which has 
fallen, and of the water pumped from the mines, that the ratio of rain has 
been iS’ig; and the means of thirteen mines, on which observations have 
been made for seven years, 13 '95, which sums bear to each other the pro- 
portion of o' 766 to unity. 

“Although in many mines most of the water finds its way to the deepest 
level, yet the shallower levels, as they are worked for a longer time, and 
usually extend further than the deep ones, often intercept a considerable 
quantity. To avoid as much as possible the heavy cost of pumping from 
great depths, the water in the shallower levels is at once conducted to the 
pumps. On this account the upper lifts of the pumps are almost, without 
exception, longer than the lower ones. But it may be presumed that the 
water thus naturally collected at each series [lifts) of pumps does not always, 
or indeed commonly, supply neither more nor less than the exact quantity 
required to fill the pumps. Whilst the water is in excess at one Icucly and 
for its drainage the pump should be worked rapidly, at others it is often 
insufficient. When there is such a deficiency, an artificial supply is allowed 
to descend to keep the pumps always filled [solid] lest the buckets, valves 
[clacks\ &c., should be injured by the irregular action of the engine and 
other apparatus [going into fork)” [llcmvood). 

The same authority remarks : “ If a perpendicular shaft were .sunk in a 
rock perfectly homogeneous and destitute of lamination, joints, or veins, the 
portion drained by it would be an inverted cone, of which the bottom of the 
shaft would be the apex and the surface of the Earth the base. The diameter 
of this base would depend on the facility which the rock afforded for the 
descent of water. The dimensions of this cone would vary with the depth of 
the shaft, and consequently, if the water were solely derived from that sur- 
face, there would be a very simple relation between that depth and the 
quantity of water collected.” 

Mr. Thomas, in his report, remarks that the western part of Wheal 
Friendship is often drained to more than 4 o fathoms under the adit, whilst 
the United mines, at a distance of about 600 fathoms, are worked at i6o 
fathoms below the adit, on the same lodes. “Hence it appears that the 
surface of the water circulating through these lodes has an inclination of 
about 12 degrees. If this should be taken as an average inclination in a dry 
season, where water circulates without interruption through the lodes, it 
shows that for every fathom in depth, the lo*des will be drained to the 
distance of five fathoms at the surface, and the quantity of water at the same 
lode will increase in proportion to the square of the depth. In the wet 
season the inclination of the water line will of course be greater, from the 
quantit)' of moisture constantly supplying the Earth.” 

It has been conclusively determined that there exists a close relation 
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between the water in the mines and that pumped from them, and the quantiQr 
of rain which has fallen in the district in which they are situated. The 
intervals between the maxima and minima in the different mines are not the 
same. The column of rain always shows the proportion which fell just as 
many months before as would be required for its descent ; which rain, there- 
fore, must be considered the same water which is afterwards pumped out of 
the mines. In nature, the conditions to be investigated are complicated. 
Our roc^s are often schistose ; the structure of even the most regular is far 
from uniform; whilst all of them are traversed by joints and veins, and the 
mineral composition is liable to some variation at almost every fathom. 
Some of these circumstances impede the drainage whilst others facilitate it 
at almost incredible distances.* 

Messrs. Lean have given a table t from which wo obtain a very correct 
idea of the proiDortionate quantities of water pumped from the mines in 
different rocks. They state the maxima and minima quantities in cubic feet 
per minute, from forty mines during five years as follows : — 


Vi'ars. 

Maxima. 

Minima. 

(Irani to. 

Sl.ile. 


Sl.ito. 


36- 

i64‘ 

If)- 


1834 

35 ' 

140- 

‘ 5 * 

60- 

'S3 5 

2r 


' 4 * 

58- 

'830 

28- 

107* 

I6* 

(78* 

'837 

28- 

1 10* 

17 * 

6h‘ 

— 

- . — 

.... 

— 


Means 

30. 

122* 

10* 

68- 


The proportion between the means of the maxima and the means of the 
minima appear to be nearly the same, and they agree in showing that the 
quantity of water yielded by the mines in Slate is about four times as much 
as by those in Granite. The water drawn from the Greenstone rocks is much 
less than either. 

We have no reliable record of the quantity of water pumped from the 
mines in the Limestone and other rocks of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, or those of 
the northern counties. In most of the lead mines the quantity of water is 
very large, and we know that it bears a close relation to the quantitiessof 
rain which falls upon the surface. Much of it is discharged by the adits, 
but in many of the lead-mining districts — that of Mold in Denbighshire may 
be quoted in illustration — valuable lead mines have been abandoned, the 
flow of water being beyond the power of the largest steam pumping-engines. 

The greatest quantity of water found in mines is derived from the surface, 
and it is discovered by exjperience that, by carefully guarding the surface by 
an efficient system of drainage — by cither preparing channels to carry off the 
rain-water, or by constructing reservoirs for preserving it — a great economy 
is effected. The water of course penetrates the earth at different rates and 

♦ Those who may desire to pursue this inquiry bhould consult Mr. W» J. Henwood’s Memoir **On the 
Quantity of Water in the Cornish Mines,” in voL v, of the “ Xranbaciions of the Royal geological Society 
CornwaU.” ® ^ 

' t ^'Historical Statement of the Improvements in Cornish Steam Engines,” By Messrs. Leto 
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^ in varying quantities according to the nature of the stratum through which it 
has to percolate. All the fissure.s, including the mineral veins, form channels 
through which the waters falling as rain rapidly pass away. In addition 
to these channels the rocks themselves form vast filtering beds through 
which aqueous fluids are constantly percolating. The hot springs, to which 
attention has been already directed, ascend from profound depths ; but even 
those derive their waters from the surface of the land, or from the vast ocean. 
The circulation of waters is a curious and complex study with which,we have 
not now to deal. It appears necessary to thoroughly receive the idea that 
the waters which fall on the Earth’s surface, and which are so essential to the 
whole vegetable world and to the animal economy, are derived by evapora- 
tion from the “ Earth-girdling sea,” and are held in suspension as vapour in 
the atmosphere, forming clouds in all their various conditions, until, by 
changes of temperature, the saturated air parts with its water in the forms of 
dew, mist, rain, hail, or snow. As in one of these states the water falls and 
passes through the fissures, veins, and strata, and penetrates the earth, it 
eventually arrives at such a depth that it becomes heated and acquires a 
strong ascensional force, showing itself in this country in hot springs and in 
other places in the condition of steam. 

In i8ii Mr. Joel Lean commenced the publication of his “Engine 
Reporter,” the intention of which was to record the actual work done by 
the pumping-engines. At first there was much prejudice amongst the 
engineers, and the mine agents, so that but few of the engines were noticed. 
The value of the record was eventually admitted, and a largo number of 
engines were included. The following table shows the steady increase of 
duty to 1856 ; — 


Year. 

A pproximate 
NumbtTof En 
^nes leporlcJ 

Averajfc Duty 
of the whole. 

Averag’o Duty of 
the best Engine. 

1813 

24 

19,^56,000 

26,400,000 

1823 

45 

24,156,162 

42,122,000 

1833 

57 

46,142,406 

83,306,100 

1838 

Ol 

48,700,000 

84,200,000 

1843 

30 

60,000,000 

96,100,000 

1848 

27 

53,166,600 


1856 

24 

47 , 000,000 



In 1838 the Messrs. 'Lean reported the 'average duty of 61 pumping- 
enffines as amounting to 48,700,000 of water i foot high by the consumption 
of a bushel (94 lbs.) of coal; and in the year 1856 Mr. Thomas Lean 
reported 24 engines as having consumed 19,578 tons of coal, which raised 
160,000,000 tons of water 10 fathoms high, being 56,000,000 lifted 1 foot 
high by 1 12 lbs. of coal, or 47,000,000 lbs. raised throughout the same space 
by the consumption of 94 lbs. of coal, showing a decrease 18 years later of 
1,700,000 lbs. per bushel. A similar report was published by the late 
Mr. Browne, of St. Austell, which included 22 pumping-engines in 1856, 
giving an average duty of -35^ millions of pounds raised i foot high by the 
consumption of 1 12 lbs. of coal. 

The following table will show the principle upon which Lean's ** Steam 
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Engine Reporter " was constructed, and it gives a correct statement of, the 
variations in the amount of work done by the steam-engines constructed for 
draining the waters from the deep mines of Cornwall. The term “ Duty,” 
which is used here, was first employed by James Watt to signify the nett 
effect resulting from the consumption of a given weight of coal. The 
expression may be regarded as the term which signifies the amount of force 
employed and the weight of water lifted, multiplied by the space through 
which it acts, divided by the weight of coal consumed : — 


Table showing Tiiii Durv (Work pKRbORMRD) by some of the best Cornish Pumping 
Engines during the past Kurty Years. 


Yoai . 


1840 

184s 

i8so 

J8S5 

i860 

1865 

1870 

187s 

1880 


{From Lean's Enjrine Reporter'') 


Mincfi. 


Wheal Darlington . , 

Wheal Vor . 

P'owey Consols 
Wheal Voi . . . . 

Dolcoath , . , . 

Gieat Woilv . . . . 

United Stines 
South Wheal P'ranccs . 
Dolcoath . , . . 

Great Woik . . . . 

Wheal Tremayne , 

South Wheal Frances . 
Alfred Consols 
West Wheal Seaton 
Cargoll . . , . 

Wheal Seton 
We.st Ca radon 

Great Wheal Busy United . 
Wheal Seton 
West Wheal Seton 
North AVheal Ciofty 
Crenver and Wheal Abraham 
West Wheal Seton 
West Basset .... 
West Wheal Seton 
Dolcoath .... 
Mellanear .... 


Engines and Di.i> 
meter of Cylinder. 

j Load on Piston per 
Square Inch. 

1 Actual Horse- 

power employed. 

CJ 

t a 
t/) a 

Q ^ . 
y 

Co.il consumed per 
i Horse-power per 

1 Hour. 

Si'S 

* 5 ? 

Q lA 0 

P4 

#1 

1*8 21 

Incln 

I.hs. 



Lbs. 

Millions. 

Imp. Gall 

-Kastern 

80 

IS'II 

— 

8-55 

— 

. 

/84*o 

842 

Tielawny’s 

80 

IS-2S 

— 

8*i6 

— 

1 

59*2 

409 

Austen’s 

80 

11*65 

— 

7 20 

— 

i-s 

1 85*2 

547 

'I'relawnv’s 

80 

15*90 

— 

7*10 

3*5 

_§ J. 

1 53*1 

962 

Jcfiiei’s* 

7 b 

12 10 

— 

5 ‘90 1 

4'4 


' 41*5 

280 

Leeds 

60 

H'SO 

— 

7 '40 

3-2 

a \S 6-9 

176 

T.ivlor’s 

8S 

15*60 

221 

7-50 

2*4 


90*0 


Treclinnick’s 75 

10 10 

92 

030 

2*9 


76-0 

491 

Hocking 

7 b 

12*50 

lOI 

6 t;o 

5-0 


^ 3*0 

308 

T-ecd-s 


14*70 

«7 

7*70 

3*2 


69 0 

297 

Michell's 


1300 

59 

5-30 

3 ** 


71*0 

402 

MnniotS 


14-50 

60 

2 *80 

3 -b 


bo'O 

ai8 

DaveyN 


9*70 

87 

5-90 

2*6 


82*6 

522 

Harvey’s 


7*70 

70 

4*50 

3-9 


55*7 

1 292 • 

Sandy’s 


15*40 

101 

5 *80 

3 9 


56*0 

1 492 

Tilly’s 


1030 

39 

330 

3-1 


70-0 

89 

Elliot’s 


14*20 

35 

4*20 

3-3 


65*6 


Hat vey’s 


22*30 

176 

4*60 

3 b 


6r6 

SoS 

Tegoning’s 


7*00 

40 

4-50 

3*2 


69*1 

258 

Hat vey’.s 


12*30 

90 

3*60 

33 


66*6 

234 

lrcvcn«.on s 80 

15*10 

73 

3.30 

3-9 


5b-6 

234 

Willyam’s 

70 

11*40 

85 

6*60 

33 


655 

601 

Hdi vey’s 

8s 

17*40 

224 

6*80 

3-5 


63*2 

902 

Thomas’s 

60 

16*80 

104 

8*40 

3-5 


62*3 

383 

Harvey’s 

85 

13-80 

12S 

4 60 

3*-1 


640 

391 

Loam 

85 

*3-80 

96 

4*50 

3-5 


62*7 

168 

Gundry’s 

80 

17*20^ 

8 r 

3-10 

4*2 


52*2 

380 


The application of the expansive power of steam, and its introduction 
to the mining world, has been already noticed in the historical sketch given. 
Homblower, however, in 1781 invented the double-heat valve, and took out 
a patent for working steam expansively. This engineer was also the first 
who employed two cylinders, his engine being since known as the “Combined, 
cylinder engine.” The steam was admitted so as to elevate or depress the 
piston in the first or smaller cylinder, and then allowed to act by its 
expansion on the larger piston in the second cylinder. The steam employed 
by Watt was, as it is termed, lojv-pressure expansive. In 1 802 Trevithick 
and Vivian patented their application of high-pressure principles ta the 
steaA-en^ne. In the nqtice already referred to, the two Trevfthicks, father 4 
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and son, are mentioned, and about that time we have the first satisfactory 
notice of the engineering capabilities of Richard Trevithick,, jun. The 
following account informs us that Trevithick had erected a steam-epgine 
at Wheal Treasury, when he was brought into direct competition with 
James Watt and Edward Bull : — 

WHEAL TREASURY COST, JUNE, 1795. 

Richard Trevithick, jun., 13 days at , . 

Richard Trevithick, sen., for expenses at Helston at sundry times, and at 
other places, waiting on the Adventurers .... 

Richard Trevithick, jun., for moving and erecting the eastern 'engine 

Ditto for one month's attendance on ditto 

To p:dw.^rd Bull for his attendance 

To Mr. Bull’s engine, for two months' saving respecting his engine 

1796, Avril. 

The said Richard Moyle sabjects himself to pay any demands M^hich may be hereafter 
made by Messrs. Boulton and Watt for savings in the same mine. 

At a^ meeting of the Old Adventurers of Wheal Treasury, held this 27th day of 
March, 1797, at Praze-an-Deeble, it was unanimously resolved that the earnings claimed 
by Boulton and Watt should not be paid till the validity of their patent should be fully 
proved. 

The elder Trevithick, who has been already mentioned, was an active 
agent in resisting Watt’s patent claims upon the Cornish mines. In August, 
1797, “Trevithick’s hand was cold, but he had lived to see his son an 
engineer, competing with Watt. This was a dark time for Cornwall — death, 
law proceedings, and poverty were rife, and the numerous prosperous mines 
of twenty years before had dwindled down to bare walls and barren mine- 
heaps.”* 

The estimation in which the younger Trevithick was held is related as 
follows by Captain Richard Eustace : “ At Wheal Treasury one of Boulton 
and Watt’s pumping-engines worked badly, and at last stopped. The 
engineman in charge could do nothing with her. The water was rising in 
the mine, when Trevithick, jun., offered his services and made things right. 
His father boasted that the best man in the mine could not do what his boy 
had done.” In 1798 Trevithick wa§ engineer at Herland mine, and was 
engaged in a lawsuit with Boulton and Watt for infringement of patent. 
Watt having placed one of his engines on that mine. In 1802 Bull, jun., 
and Trevithick erected a similar engine, whose cylinder was 60 inches in 
diameter and placed directly ever the shaft, the piston-rod being attached to 
the pump-rods. Captain Grose stated just before his death, in 1858, that 
Trevithick was, in 1800, “the head engineer in the county.” 

In 1800 the younger Trevithick constructed his globular tubular boiler, 
and in 181 1 his cylindrical boiler for Dolcoath engine.t Lean tells us that in 
1801 in Crenver and Oatfields, in the parish of Crowan, Trevithick found 
the pit-work to consist of leathern buckets, with two or three pistons, such as 
were at that time in general use for plungers,. in a very bad state; and it 
may be safely asserted that the engines were idle at least one-third of the 
time, repairing the pit-work and changing the buckets. Here Trevithick 

• In the revival of mining, Richard Trevithick the yoimger took an active part. He strove to con- 
stroct pumpii\g-engines which should not be liable to Watt’s patent claims, and he was successful in 
doing so. 

t Lean's ** Historical Statement of Steam Engines in Cornwall.^’ 1839. 


jT s. d. 

036 

• 

076 
2r o o 
1800 
220 
43 12 o 
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first introduced his plunger-pole, instead of the common box and piston, 
wherever he found it practicable. 

In 1798 Trevithick erected the water-pressure engine at Roskear mine. 
Captain Joseph Vivian, the manager of this mine in 1815, says “he re-erected 
the old water- pressure engine, which was then spoken of, as the first water- 
pressure engine ever erected with a pole and side-rods.” Wheal Druid 
copper mine appears to have been the first at which Trevithick overcame 
the difficulties of using water instead of steam. Here ho worked at a 
pressure of 100 lbs. to the square inch. 

Gregory says* : “ Some further attempts to make pressure engines upon 
the principle of the steam-engine have failed, because the water, not being 
elastic, could not be made to carry the piston onwards a little, so as com- 
pletely to shut one set of valves and open another. In the present (Trevi- 
thick’s) judicious construction, the tiimbler performs the office of the 
expansive force* of steam at the end of the stroke." 

In 1802 Trevithick erected a water-pressure engine at Hill Carr Sough, 
near Youlgreave, which appears to have worked for fifty years, when it was, 
with several others, sold. 

Up to 1800, minerals had been raised by horse-w'hims from the Cornish 
mines, in buckets, barrels, or kibbles made of wood and bound with iron. 
When steam-whims were introduced the breakage of those was greatly 
increased. This led Trevithick to introduce the wrought-iron kibbles, 
shaped like an egg with flattened top and bottom, and he also invented a 
new method for emptying them. 

“The new iron kibbals were two or three times as largo as the old ones 
for the horse-whim. The poppet heads were raised that the kibbal- might 
go higher. The landing man said, ‘ I wonder who is going to land them 
big kibbals ; I shan’t land them.’ Capt, Trevithick said, ‘ Can’t you wait a 
bit r ’ When it was all complete the kibbal didn’t want any landing. It 
turned upside down, and the stuff went into the waggon without any landing 
or shovelling.” t 

The new method was to carry the loaded kibble a certain distance above 
the waggon ; a chain from one side and pincers were attached to a hook in 
the kibble bottom; the loaded kibble was then lowered the required 
distance, the fixed chain drawing the kibble off the line of the shaft and over 
the waggon, and at the same time turning it bottom upwards, discharged 
its contents into the waggon ; theft a pull on a catch freed the pincers, and 
the kibble dropped over the line of the shaft ready for descending. This 
method, introduced in i8do, is still in use, though square boxes of iron on 
wheels, sliding in guide-rods in the shaft, are now preferred. 

With Trevithick’s share in the introduction of the steam-engine on tram- 
roads in Wales in 1803 and at Newcastle in iSo^i we have nothing to do in 
this volume.i Rees, in his'“Cyclopa3dia,” in 1819, .says: “ We have an 
^count of a trial of a small high-pressure engine, made in Wales in 1804, 
to asc^^ain its powers to raise water. The cylinder was 8 inches in diameter 


♦ Gt^orf 's ** Mechanics/* 1806. 
+ of Richard Trevithick." 


, w. By Francis Trevithick, C.E. * 

% Richard X^vithkk, with an Account offals Invenaons.’* B/ Francis Trevithick, C.E. 187a* 
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and 4i feet stroke. It worked a pump of i8J inches in diameter (about 4J 
feet stroke], which raised water 28 feet high. It worked at the rate of 18 
strokes per minute and consumed about 80 lbs. of coal per hour. This when 
reduced is about 17 J million pounds raised i foot high for each bushel of 
coals." 

R. Trevithick, Andrew Vivian, and William West were partners in the 
patent of 1802 for Trevithick’s high-pressure engine. In 1807 the accounts 
show that the patent premiums received more than covered the expenses. 
Hyde Clarke, who knew Trevithick, and whose father was intimate with 
him, wrote : “The introduction of Trevithick’s improvement gave increased 
power to steam, and it is of that importance that Stuart * is inclined to date 
the era of the steam-engine, from Trevithick’s introduction of high-pressure 
engines. In the establishment of the locomotive, and in increasing the 
capabilities of the marine engine, there can be no doubt that Trevithick’s 
exertions have given a far wider range to the dominion of the steam-engine 
than even the great and masterly improvements of James Watt effected in 
his day.’’ f 

Arthur Woolf was born in 1766,+ and served an apprenticeship to 
a carpenter and joiner, in the village of Pool, near Camborne. The sub- 
stantial benefits conferred by Woolf on his native county require some 
notice of his labours. He obtained employment as a first-class man in the 
engineering shop of Bramah at Pimlico. In 1795 Woolf left Bramah’s shop 
to .start on his own account. In 1796 he was employed to erect a second- 
hand Boulton and Watt engine at Newbottle colliery in Durham, which he 
promised to improve, so that it should consume less coal. This promise he is 
said to have successfully carried out. Woolf returned to London, and was 
called in by Messrs. Meux and Company, brewers in London, to assist 
Hornblower in getting over a difficulty with his patent two-cylinder engine. 
Being successful, Arthur Woolf was appointed resident engineer to the 
brewery — receiving at first ^2 a week and subsequently;^ 3 — ^which situation 
he filled until 1806, when he established a steam-engine factory of his own. 
Woolf applied high-pressure steam- and Watt’s condenser to Hornblower’s 
two-cylinder engine, and in 1804 he patented this mode of working high- 
pressure steam. On April 17th, i8ii, certificates were published stating 
that “Woolf’s engine, with one bushel of coal, can lift from 30 to 40 millions 
of pounds I foot high, but Boulton and Watt’s engine of the same size only 
from 12 to 13 millions of pounds i foot high,” Woolf was the first to mak? 
a wrought-iron boiler sufficiently tight for high-pressure steam in Cornwall : 
up to 1817 Woolf had used only his patent cast-iron boiler, when, being 
examined before a committee of the House of Commons in May of that 
year, he was led to make some experiments on wrought-iron boilers, which 
were very successfixl. § 

Woolf selected one of the ablest boiler-makers in Cornwall to assist him, 

* “'Historical and Descriptive Anecdotes of the Steam Engine.” By R. Stuart. 

t “ Railway l^rejudices and Railway Progress,” By Hyde Clark, Esq. 

J *» A Briet Sketcli of the Life and Labours of Arthur Woolf, Engineer.” By Samuel Hockuig, C,E. 
(The late Sslniuel HocUng was himself a high-class engjpeer, and erected several pumping-oi^es for 
the water companies in I^ndbn.) 

{ See “Partington on the Steam En^e”; “Dodd on Steam Navlgatioa”; Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Bmkr Explosions, May, 1817. 
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and personally superintended tho wt>rk. tie saw that propOrty-shapeil'- 
cylindrical punches were used, that special care was taken in punching tihe' 
holes, and that all the rivets were made to a gauge of uniform size. Above 
all, he .insisted that no yam should be used in the joints. Prejudice was 
against him in this, and his boiler-maker protested that he could not make a 
boiler tight without yam. Arthur Woolfs experiment was a complete 
success, and his boiler was a type for all high-pressure boilers made in 
Cornwall. ^ Mr. John Taylor wrote the following statement with regard to 
Woolf: “He made many valuable alterations in the details (among which 
may be mentioned the remodelling of Hornblower's double-beat valve into 
the present improved form), introduced a style of manufacture greatly 
superior to any that had before been known in the county, and formed in 
fact a new school of engineering there. He seemed to possess an almost 
inexhaustible mine of invention. His improvements in detail were almost 
innumerable, for scarcely a single part of the engine could be named, 
however apparently unimportant, which did not receive some beneficial 
alteration at his hands. His talent for contriving tools was very great, 
and he seemed to have almost an intuitive perception of the best method of 
performing operations and processes of all kinds.” • 

A more appropriate place than this cannot be found for a short statement 
of the several valves introduced in the Cornish steam-engines. 

Hornblower’s valve. Fig. i68, has been described in many publications. A 
very good account of it will be found in “ Gregory’s Treatise on Mechanics," 
vol. ii. page 378. 

Woolf, to render easy the handling of his large- sized engines, invented the 
double-beat valve shown in Fig. 169, and first applied it to a 90-inch cylinder 



Fig. 168. — Hornblower’s 
Valve. 




li 


Fig. 170. — Woolfs Valve, 
Wiieal Alfred Mine Engine, 


engine, which he erected at the Consolidated mines, in Gwennap, about the 
year 1820. This valve ansiyered its purpose very well, and continued in 
at^on for many years ; but was not repeated, for Mr. Woolf soon afterwards 
chtmged its form to that shown in Fig. 170, which improved valve he first 
applied to the Wheal Alfred engines about the year 1823 ; since which time 
this , form of valve has undergone no change, and is now knov^p out of the 
enuaftr a^ thO Coriiish double-beat valve. 

' . ^ ^ Mr. Jolui Taylor to Pole’s Work ob the Coroish Engio^ 
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The mode of working may be easily undprstood from an inspection of the 
drawing, Fig. 170. <? is a ring of gun metal, having an inclined face turned 

upon its upper and inner face, as shown — this forms the lower “ beat " of 
the valve. From the interior of this ring spring the radial arms^^, which 
meet at the centre of the valve in the boss b. At their upper edge they 
unite in the concave plate s s, upon the outer edge of which is turned the 
conical face, which forms the upper “ beat ” of the valve. 

The boss with its ring 0 o, ribs/,^, and its upper concave plate s s, is 
cast in one piece, and held down in its place by means of the bolt c and 
cross-bar (/, thus forming the “valve-seat.” 

The movable part or valve proper consists of a ring of metal 7 j, with 
turned surfaces at a a, d d joined by radial arms to the boss e, into which 
the spill / is fixed, is shown in the drawing as if closed, the turned surfaces 
at a a and d d being in contact. In this position no steam can pass from 
A to B, or vice versa, for all communication is shut off by the “ beats ” of the 
valve itself— the plate r s at the top, and the ring v of the valve itself. When 
tlie valve is lifted, the steam is at once able to pass in two ways — first, 
directly through the opening d d at the lower “beat,” and secondly, between 
the radial arms of the valve — through the upper seating a a, thence between 
the ribs of the valve-seat ^ .f, to the opening below. 

The lettering is the same, for similar parts. Of all the three figures. 

It is not the author’s purpose to enter more closely into the question of 
the Cornish pumping-engine than is necessary to convey a correct idea of 
its main principles of action, and incidentally to direct attention to a few 
names, which deserve high praise, for the thoughtful ingenuity which the men 
who bore them gave to the improvement of the application of steam-power 
to the drainage of our deep mines. 

While on the subject of valves, a brief notice of two or three valves which 
have been moro used than any others in our mines may be given here. 



For further information on this subject the reader is 
referred to Mr. Stephen Michell’s book on Mine 
Drainage.* 

The valve represented (Fig; 17 1) may be regarded 
as a type of the clack-valves. The ordinary clack- 
valves are hinged to the seat, with rivets or pins, 
working in a recess or slot. These are used exten- 
sively in the CorniSh pump-lifts. 

Mr. Teague originated a clack-valve with a series 
of perforations, over which circular pieces of india- 
rubber work. Valves on this principle, being noise- 
less, have given satisfaction, being considered an 
improvement on the ordinary clack-valves. Valves 


with a vertical lift are of various kinds, known as cap-valves, wing or mitre 


valves, spill or mushroom valves, and ball-valves. Harvey and West's 


double-beat valves are the best known of this variety. These valves have a 


large lifting area,, a spacious water-way, and consequently a low lift. Where 


* “ Mine l>tainiif;e, being a Complete and Practical Treatise on Biiect Acting Undergrpnnd iSteam 
Pumping Machinery.” By Stephen Micliell. Crosby Lockwood & Co, 1881, 
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the water is free from grit these valves are the best, but the presence of 
grit in the dirty water of the mines renders them objectionable in the 
Cornish mines. 

Fig. 172 represents Husband's four-beat valve, which is an extension 
of the principle already named. “ Some 
of these engines (direct acting) used 
for pumping water for the supply of 
towns make an upstroke of to feet in a 
second, with poles reaching a diameter 
of 50 inches, and this valve allows the 
water to pass with such freedom that 
the valve is closed at the moment the 
up-stroke is completed, and there is 
consequently no loss of water, or any 
shock. About sixteen years since 
valves on this principle were used for 
a pump for raising water from a depth 
of 320 yards in one lift, at the Eagle 
Bank colliery, Yorkshire, and they 
acted without shock under that gr^at 
head of water, and are at work to the i-ig. 172.— Husband’s Foui-be.at Valve, 

present day.” * 

Mr. James Simpson designed a valve formed of three rings, or annular 
valves, the inner and outer edges of which have beats. Each valve is separate 
and the lift is independent of the others. This is mainly used in engines 
for waterworks. 

We have spoken of the important improvements made by Woolf in the 
steam-engine. Useful as these were, they were surpassed by the high- 
pressure boilers which he introduced. Low-pressure boilers were made of 
wrought iron, some of them had as many as 1,500 rivets, each of which, 
says Mr. George Dodd,t “in some measure answered the purpose of a 
safety-valve ; ” that is to say, they allowed high-pressure steam to escape. 
The following remarks by Mr. James Sims J are much to the purpose : — 

“ I commenced engineering in the year 1811, at a period when the steam- 
engine was in a very rude state, and from that time to 1814 little or no 
improvement in the mode of constructing the steam-engine took place, but 
was carried on just as left by Roulton and Watt, and their active agent, 
Mr. Murdock. The increase of duty was, therefore, only just as follows, 
taking the three following years of 1812, 1813, 1814. Average duty in 1812 
was 19*3 millions; 1813, ig '5 millions; 1814, 20'6 millions. In the latter 
part of 1814 Mr. Arthur Woolf erected one of his patent combined cylinder 
engines, and with great success, when compared with those of Boulton and 
Watt. The duty of Woolfs* engine having risen to 52'3 million pounds, 
lifted one foot high by the consumption of one bushel of coal, and he ha,ving 
improved several Boulton and Watt engines, by causing them to work 

Minins Inctitute of 

f fiOttoiy of the ComithEiigiiie’' (Mining Almanack, i 849 )> 


• <‘Puiaping Machinery.” By W. Husband, C.E. (“Proceedings of the 
Cwj^vrall,” vwTi. No. 5, page 167.) „ 

R.eoi»rt of Committee of House of Commons on Boiler Explosions, May, loi^. 
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more expansively by using higher steam, awakened the whole of the Cornish 
engineers to a new era in steam power ; and many a sleepless night ham / 
had •with others, in repairing the many breakages of engines and boilers, caused 
by the boilers being too weak for the steam attempted to be used, and the 
materials of the engine not being strong enough for the concussion given, 
by the sudden admission of much higher steam on the piston than was 
originally intended.” 

Early in 1815 Woolf was employed by the managers of Dolcoath mine 
to report on the efficiency of the steam-boilers belonging to their large 
engine, as there was difficulty in raising steam from them to meet the 
requirements of the engine, which was getting more heavily loaded as the 
mine deepened. He found the boilers of ample capacity, and coal enough 
consumed to give the necessary quantity of steam ; and the fact of their 
not doing ho was proof to him that much of the heat was escaping to the 
chimney, which, on examination, he found was the fact. He simply 
removed the outlet passage to the chimney from the highest part of the flue 
to the loxvcst, when it was found the steam-giving power of the boilers, under 
the altered condition, had so increased, as to render it unnecessary to add 
the contemplated new boiler. This simple alteration placed the pumping 
power of the mine in a condition that *0 greatly pleased the Adventurers 
that they not only paid Woolf handsomely for his professional services,* 
but advanced also the wages of their engineers on the mine, Jeffery and 
Gribble, who had but recently been appointed. Richard Jeffery, as a 
young man, had been working with the engineers in Dolcoath mine for 
some years; James Gribble was an engineman at Stray Park mine, from 
which situation he was removed to join R. Jeffery, as engineer of Dolcoath 
mine, in June, 1812. 

Woolf, on his inspection of the machinery, &c., at Dolcoath in the 
year 1815, was much pleased with Gribble, and often said he was the most 
promising young man for his profession he had met with in Cornwall. 
He was ever afterwards his personal friend and adviser on all engineering 
questions. 

Dolcoath new engine, erected by Jeffery and Gribble in 1816, has often 
been referred to, to show how near other engineers, using single cylinders 
(Boulton and Watt form), approached the duty done by Woolfs two-cylinder 
engines. The facts are as follows : — 

“Soon after the' time of Woolfs inspection, early in the year 1815, 
Dolcoath Adventurers, finding it necessary to provide for the further 
deepening of the mine, decided on erecting a new and more powerful 
engine, and intrusted its construction to their own engineers, Jeffery and 
Gribble. Gribble, being the ablest man of the two, had the most to do with 
preparing the drawings for the construction of the several parts of the 
said engine, some of which were made at Neath Abbey, some at Perran 
Foundry, and most of the wrought ironwork was forged and flatted on the 
mine. Every drawing was submitted by Gribble to his friend Arthur Woolf 
for his correction and approval before it was issued as orders to -the different 
factories, &c., where the piece was made,” 

* XJie Mine Cost Book for M^rch, iftis, ,shovs tbat Wad£ vrw DRid for bis profossiohsl serviRss. - 
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The success, therefore, of the Dofooath engine, erected by Jeffery .thd 
Gribble in i8i6, was mainly due to the feet of its having been constructed 
under the supervision of Mr. Woolf, and in accordance with his patent of 
1804, wherein is specified how high-pressure steam may be safely employed 
in engines of Boulton and Watt's construction, “by making all the parts 
stronger, and properly proportioning the valve that admits the steam from 
the boiler on to the piston.” 

A por^jon of his specifications reads as follows : — 

“With regard to steam-engines in which the separate steam measure 
(referred to in 4th clause) may not be thought advisable, the same may 
be improved by the application of my aforesaid discovery, by making 
the boiler and steam case in which the cylinder is enclosed much stronger 
than usual, and by altering its structure and dimensions of the valve 
admitting steam from the boiler into the cylinder, in such a manner as 
that the steam may be admitted very gradually at first, afterwards more 
freely. The reason for this precaution is this,— steam of such great elastic 
force as I employ, if admitted suddenly into the cylinder, would strike with 
a force that would endanger the safety and durability of the engine. Due 
and effectual means must bo used to keep up the requisite temperature of all 
the parts of the apparatus into which the steam is admitted, not intended to 
be condensed.” 

The name of West has been mentioned more than once in these pages. 
As a self-educated man, who placed himself in the first rank of Cornish 
engineers, some brief notice of him, and of his works, is required. ^ 

It is an interesting link between Trevithick and William West, that the 
latter well remembered bolding a candle to the great Cornish engineer, while 
the “ Catch-me-who-can ” was in process of construction.* 

Mr. F. Trevithick, in the “ Life of Richard Trevithick,” says the three 
Wests, all skilful mechanical engineers, were employed at Dolcoath in i8i6. 
These Avere workmen, when Jeffery and Gribble erected their 76-inch engine, 
fitted with a double-beat valve. When about sixteen or seventeen William 
West was employed by his brother-in-law, and subsequently he was engaged 
by Captain Joseph Vivian as working engineer, |n erecting a pumping-engine 
at North Roskear. This engagement led him frequently to Hayle Foundry, 
and his abilities attracted the attention of a member of that firm, who 
introduced him to the Messrs. Bolitho, of Penzance, for whom he erected an 
engine to drive a flour-mill. William West was next engaged as working 
engineer by Captain Nicholas Vivian, and employed in charge of two 
pumping-engines of 80-inch cylinder, erected in 1827 by Captain Grose., 
William West in 1831 entered the employment of Mr. J. F. Austen (after- 
wards Trefry) as engineer of Fowey Consols and Lanescot mines. In 1834 
32 engines reported an average duty of 47*8 millions, the average duty of the 
best engines this year being go’g millions. This shows how greatly thb 
engineers named had improved the Cornish pumping-engine. 

“Mr. William West erected a new 80-inch cylinder engine at Fowey 
Consols mine, in constructing which he had availed himself of all the 
improvements that had been made for some years ; and as he, had filled the 
jt 5 ' ’ , The naiQfte of Trerithick'i locomotive^ wJhicb. wae worked near Eustott.Sqaare in rSo^. ^ 
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situation of deputy engineer at Wheal Tpwan at the time when Captain 
Grose was so successfully carrying out his views on the subject, he was 
enabled to construct a machine which exceeded any hitherto known. 
Austen’s engine was reported for the first time in July, 1838. Its average 
duty for that month was 90 millions, and for the following September 
97,856,382." • 

An experimental trial of Austen's steam-engine, of 80-inch cylinder, at 
the Fowey Consols mine, which was conducted with the utmost care, shows 
that this machine gave the extraordinary duty of i25,ooo,ooo.t 

In addition to several other mechanical appliances of great excellence, 
the boilers of West and Petherick excited much attention. The judges of 
the Polytechnic Society^ say; “The principal improvement in the construction 
of these boilers consists in their having a horizontal cylindrical tube enclosed 
within the tube which contains the fire. The water is supplied from the feed- 
pump to the inner tube around which the fire is arranged, and the steam 
and heated air pass from it to the boiler, and from thence to the steam- 
pipe." 

Mr. "West erected, in 1835, ^ steam-capstan on South Hue mine, the first 
of its kind ever put up. This excellent Cornish engineer was next employed 
to erect engines for the East London Waterworks, for which he devised a 
double-beat valve, and he also patented some improvements in valves, the 
chief advantages of which were — facility of adaptation to the degree of pres- 
sure ; readiness of renewal ; simplicity of construction and form ; easy and 
equal action ; adaptability to any position ; and cheapness as the result of 
this ^mplicity. 

In connection with Mr. John Darlington, Mr. W. West in 1867 patented 
a system for counterbalancing pumping-rods, changing the angles of recipro- 
catory motion and transferring power. 

In conducting mining operations at any considerable depth below the 
day level, it is frequently necessary to counterbalance the pump-rods by 
means of levers or “ balance bobs ” placed at the surface of the ground, or 
in cavities excavated horizontally out of the side of the shaft. 

Although a weighted lever has been employed for this purpose, since the 
year 1770, yet its use is open to some objection, inasmuch as the action of 
the counterpoise is never strictly in the line of pumping motion, and the space 
required underground is only obtainable at a great expense. 

When a vertical sliaft has struck the lode, and it is designed to continue 
the sinking upon the lode itself, the pumping motion is transferred to oblique 
rods by a simple joint and bar or “fend off," or by means of a bell-crank or 
V-bob — arrangements not only causing much friction, but expensive and 
troublesome to keep in order. 

Sometimes it is desirable to work pumps in two or more shafts, by the 
same engine. The motion is then communicated from one shaft to the other 
by horizontal or flat rods supported on rollers, the direction of the motion 
being changed by bell-cranks as in the former case. This arrangement 

* Lean’s ■' Historical Statement of the Steam Engine in Corawall,” 1839. 

t See a description of this engine in the “ Transactions of the InstituU^ of Civil Engineers,'' vol. L 
1836 ; and De la Beche’s Rraoit on Cornwall, Pevon, and West Somerset. 

:( Report oftbe Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 1834. 
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absorbs considerable power, unless the rods are well and truly supported, 


and great attention paid to the proper 
lubrication of the bearings. 

It was proposed to supersede these 
several appliances by the apparatus 
shown, Figs. 173 and 174, which will be 
rendered clear by the following brief 
description. One arrangement may be 
said to be a modification of the other, 
since in each piece of apparatus ad- 
vantage is taken of the incompres- 
sibility of water, which is so confined 
as to constitute, as it were, an hy- 
draulic bar, acted upon by means of 
plungers or pistons. 

Diagonal Shaft Rods *73)- — 

These arc counterbalanced by means 
of two plungers, one of which is pro- 
vided with a weight-box. 

[a) Plunger attached to main-rod. 
(3) Pipe connecting the ram -case d. 
(e) Plunger with weight-box. 



(g) Guides for weight- box. 

(li) Pipe communicating with cistern for supplying such water as may be 


necessary to make up leakage. 

(i) Small supply plunger which may be 
attached to the apparatus when the pipe h can- 
not be advantageously introduced. 

The communication between the faces of the 
two plungers is entirely free, and hence, if the 
acting ram a be raised, the balance-plunger c 
will fall and counterbalance the rods to the 
extent of its weight less the trifling amount of 
friction incident to the movement. 

Fig. 174 .shows the arrangement for a ver- 
tical shaft, the power being taken from the 
pumping-rod at one of the underground levels. 
{a) Main-rod, 

(3) Supply-pipe. 

(c) Water-main. 

(d) Pumping-ram fitted with side rods. 
Vertical Shaft Rods (Fig. 1 74), — The 

counterpoise arrangement is’shown, in which the 
parts are similar to the apparatus illustrated 
above. 



{a) Motive-ram fixed in vertical shaft. 

(3) Pipe connecting vertical with inclined plunger-case, 
(c) Plunger, carrying weight-box. (See* Fig. 173.) 
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(^) Guides for weight-box. (See Fig. 173.) 

(^) Water supply pipe. 

Transfer of Power. — ^The apparatus for this purpose may be single or 
double acting. If single, an acting and pumping ram, coupled by a main 
of pipes, will suffice. When double, the acting cylinder must be furnished 
with a piston, forcing to a pumping-ram in one direction and lifting a 
pumping-ram set elsewhere. 

In the apparatus described it is evident that the reciprocatqry move- 
ments are unaffected by the position of the cylinders, and that these may be 
placed either vertically or at any angle best suited to the special exigencies 
of the situation. Neither is the motion affected by the distance between 
the cylinders, nor by any abrupt windings or angular directions which the 
passage between the cylinders may present. In counterbalancing pump- 
rods, the apparatus requires but little room, whilst the movement of the 
weight-box bears directly upon the line of pumping motion without 
occasioning side or vibratory strain. 

As a substitute for angle bobs, the hydraulic arrangement presents some 
special advantages, inasmuch as it will sometimes be found to obviate the 
necessity of employing a balance-beam; and as the pumping-rod is not 
subjected to any cross strain, it follows that it may be permanently and 
properly guided, and “ rubbing " pieces are rendered unnecessary. 

The transfer of power to any reasonable distance, whether at surface 
or underground, may also be effected at a loss in friction much less than 
would arise from the usual mode of transmission, whilst the pipes for the 
retention of the water may be buried, carried down the corner of a shaft 
through levels, and into the remotest heading, -without causing the least 
inconvenience. 

At the Wildberg mines, Prussia, where hydraulic principles were early 
applied, an engine with a ram 3 inches in diameter was placed 50 fathoms 
below the surface, and 2,400 feet from an accumulator, weighted to 800 
pounds to the square inch. The engine drew plungers and buckets 5^ inches 
in diameter, and enabled a piece of ground to be developed which other- 
wise could not have been attacked for an indefinite period. A rotatory 
pressure-engine at the same mines was constructed with two cylinders 
each 2 inches diameter, and having a stroke of 9 inches. By adjusting the 
stop-valve the speed could be made to vary from 2 to 20 revolutions per 
minute. Overwinding was prevented by h contrivance placed between the 
skip and stop-valve, which closed the latter at the required time. These 
rotating engines are applicable to driving capstans, stamping, and crushing 
mills. In mines where no surface water is available for effecting the 
concentration of the ores, and where an engine has to circulate water for 
this purpose, passing it, as is sometimes done, over water-wheels, one 
pressure-engine, having two cylinders each 3^ inches diameter, may be made 
to take the place of a water-wheel 30 feet in diameter. 

The hydraulic bar and accumulator system have various forms of 
adaptation ; for transferring power by single or double acting ap|>arattis, for 
counterbalancing shaft-rods, counterpoising flat rods, or changing vertical 
into oblique motion. The transferring apparatus, which may be applied to 
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inclined shafts, or ibr liftingf water from, the deep to the rise in coUiety 
operations, was introduced at the Phoenix mines, near Liskeard, whmo the 
power was transferred 900 feet below the surface and at a distance of 700 feet 
from the shaft. 

The largest and most powerful hydraulic machinery erected iit tWs 
country for mining purposes was devised by the late Mr. John Darlington, of 
Minera, Wrexham. About the year 1838 certain people, mostly residing 
at Bakewell, decided to extend the operations at the Alport, Magpie, 
Hubberdale, and Longstone Edge mines in Derbyshire, and to that end 
it was necessary to drive adit levels and to erect pumping appliances. 
Early in the year 1841 they availed themselves of the technical ability and 
mining experience of the late Mr. Darlington. At Magpie and Hubberdale 
he erected powerful steam-engines of the Cornish type for the purpose of 
draining the mines. At Longstone Edge the ground was unwatered by 
means of an adit level; while at the Alport mines he augmented the drainage 
power by means of three hydraulic engines, two of which were placed in 
Guy's shaft, and the third in a shaft on the Stanton side of the property. 
The water for these engines was obtained from the Lathkill and Youlgreave 
streams, which came together at the village of Alport. After a pbrtion of the 
water had donti its work in the engines it was discharged with the water 
from the pump-head into the Hill Carr Sough, an adit level about three 
miles in length, extending from the mines to the river Wye in Darley Dale. 
The engines in each case consisted of a direct single-acting pumping 
cylinder fixed directly over the pump. To the larger engine was attached a 
plunger-pole 42 inches diameter and 13 feet stroke, and to the smaller one a 
bucket 36 inches diameter and 10 feet stroke. In wet weather these engines 
made about 5^ strokes and lifted 6,000 gallons of water per minute. The 
large engine was fitted with two cylindrical valves, a cylinder with balanced 
pistons for lessening the flow of water at the terminal portion of the stroke, 
and with a relief-valve for mitigating the force of any shock which might 
be consequent on bringing the column of water to a state of rest too 
quickly. In the small engine the water was admitted to, and emitted from, 
the pumping cylinder tlirough a nozzle cylinder fitted with differential' 
pistons, which pistons received their movement through a tumbling ball 
shifting a pair of small balanced pistons. The valves Used in conn^tion 
with the pumping plunger were, in the first instance, formed with two beats, 
contrived by Messrs. Harvey and West, of Cornwall ; but subsequently they 
were replaced by single-beat cylindrical valves arranged by Mr. Darlington. 
Both bucket and clack in connection with the small engine had leather 
valves, six in number, beating upon seatings inclined upwards towards 
the centre. These, with the third engine referred to, worked continuously 
for a period of about ten years, when the Alport mines were abandoned. 
Other engines of a similar character were, however, erected by Mri 
Darlington at the Lisbume, Cwm-ystwyth, Tarlagoch, and Minera mines in 
Wales. 

In addition. to these hydraulic engines, Mr. John Darlington designed, 
about tfa,e year 1837, for use at the Harlem Lake, in Holland); a compound 
porhiah steam-engine, the highi-pressure being placed wi^in the low- > 
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pressure cylinder, while for very heavy mine pump work he advocated the 
employment of two direct-acting steam cylinders coupled together and set 
over the shaft so as to allow of the passage of the capstan rope direct, 
between the two' cylinders, to any part of the pitwork. 

At the Minera mines he introduced an apparatus system for bringing 
up and letting down the miners, and for hauling the ore and vein stuff 
to surface. As a “ man machine ” for use in metalliferous mines, it is not 
likely to be surpasseil either for its cheapness or simplicity of part^. For a 
period of twenty years, during which the apparatus has been in constant 
operation at the mines referred to, it has proved to be thoroughly efficient, 
safe, and satisfactory. 

In 1848 Mr. John Darlington undertook the management of the Minera 
mines, and with an expended capital, and workings but half drained, he 
projected certain e.xploratory works, which led to the immediate discovery of 
largo and remunerative quantities of lead ore, while he established and 
maintained the success of the undertaking until his death, which occurred on 
the 27th of April, 1877. 

From the notices which have been given of the progress made in the 
improvements of the Cornish pumping-engines, a general idea of the principle 
and power of this application of steam may be arrived at. One or two 
additional advantageous improvements were made. In the first instance, we 
must mention Sims’s engine. In 1815 Trevithick applied his patent plunger 
at the Herland mines in Gwinnear. This engine did not answer, and Mr. 
Sims entered into an arrangement for the use of Trevithick’s invention. By 
combining Trevithick’s pole with a Boulton and Watt’s engine, Mr. Sims 
realised a duty, at Wheal Chance, in 1817, of 49,900,000. Several similar 
machines were erected. In 1825 Captain Grose erected a 60-inch cylinder at 
Wheal Hope, and was the first to introduce a system of clothing to prevent 
radiation of heat. By this he raised the duty to 62,000,000, which he further 
augmented in an 80-inch cylinder engine which he erected at Wheal Towan 
in 1828 to 87,000,000. The following table was compiled by the late John S. 
Enys, of Enys> a gentleman to whom* Cornish mining is imder large obliga- 
tions for the painstaking inquiries which he carried out, especially in relation 
to the duties of engines : — 


ilnginos. 

Newcomen’s. 

W.'itt’s Pressure. 

Uttcii Kxpansivc. 

WatPs High Pressure 
Expansive. 

Largest cylinder in inches 

77 

63 (double) 

90 single 

Load in pounds per square inch 

6 to 

(> to 9 

3 to 18 

Period of use . 

1720 CO 1778 

1778 to 1812 

1812 to 1828 

Highest duty in million pounds . 

3 to 7 

12 to 9 

20 to 93 

Average duty in million pounds 

Depth of mines in fathoms 

90 

( I9iini793 \ 

( 17} in 1779 ) 

200 

about 50 

290 


The modus operandi of the Cornish engine is as follows : A cataract, or 
mechanical appliance, is connected with the valve gearing, and so set as to 
control the speed of the engine. In single-acting engines steam &om the 
boiler acts only on one side of the piston, while the other is open to the con- 
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denser. With the admission of .steam the motion of the piston conun^ces> 
which at the same time lifts a considerable counterpoise depending from the 
opposite end of the main beam, known as the pump-rods. After the steam 
has been admitted through the requisite space, the admission or steam valve 
is shut, and the movement of the i^iston is continued to the termination of the 
stroke by the impetus communicated to it at the commencement of its course 
and by the expansion of the steam. Consequently, from the period of cutting 
it off, the velocity of the piston decreases to the end of its course, whilst the 
resistance remains the same. 

At the end of the stroke the outlet or eduction valve closes, and the 
equilibrium, or valve between the upper and lower portions of the cylinder, 
opens, allowing thereby the steam above the piston to expand on its under 
side, thus establishing an equilibrium between the two faces of the piston. 
At this moment the pump-rod or counterpoise begins to descend, and brings 
the piston to the top of the cylinder. When the piston has nearly obtained 
this position the equilibrium valve shuts, and the steam intercepted at the 
top of the piston is gradually compressed until the engine is brought to a 
state of rest. The steam and outlet valves are again opened by the action of 
the cataract, and the motion is thus continued. 

The cylinder in the Cornish engine is fixed in such a position that the 
condensed steam in the jacket can return to the boiler. A temperature in 
the latter of 84 '' was only lowered T in the jacket, so well was it protected by 
clothing. Little waste of steam is caused by the intermediate space between 
the valves and piston, since the former are fixed as close to the cylinder as is 
possible. The whole amount of friction, including imperfect vacuum, is found 
not to exceed lbs. per square inch. In many machines the steam is 
wire-drawn on its entrance into the cylinder, it being urged that if it were 
admitted on the piston, beyond a certain pressure the impact would be 
liable to injure the working parts. There is, however, no valid justification 
for the employment of this system, since we have only to increase the size 
of the pipes and valves to obtain an equal effect with steam of less pressure 
in the boiler. 

The term “ Duty,” as previously explained, is the nett effect produced from 
the consumption of a given quantity of coal. In Cornwall the diameter of the 
cylinder of a steam-engine is employed to convey an idea of its power ; but 
its economic performance is invariably determined in relation to the quantity 
of coal consumed to produce a given effect. This expression may therefore 
be formulated as the amount of force and weight of water lifted, multiplied by 
the space through which it acts, divided by the weight of coal consumed 

Messrs. Boulton and Watt appealed to this test of the efficiency of 

their engines when engaged in ascertaining the saving of coal due to their 
invention, and referred to 'it in all disputes respecting their legal rights.. 
Watt also invented a counter to record the number of strokes made by an 
engine, which counter was usually attached to the main beam. This instru- 
ment, has been subject to several modifications. Mr. Newton, the philo- 
sophical instrument maker of Camborne, has constructed a counter of great 
delicAcy, possessing many advantages. 
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It will be interesting in this place to give some examples of the Iwge 
improvement which has been made in some recently-constructed pumping- 
engines, which are applicable to pumping from deep mines. From the 
official statement of the trial made in February, 1 883, the following particulars 
are obtained. The engines under trial were two independent compound 
rotative beam-engines, constructed by Simpson and Company, London, 
for the West Middlesex Water Works, Hammersmith. 

These were compound Woolf beam-engines, the high and low-pressure 
cylinders being on the same side of the beam and opposite to the crank. 

The pump, which is double-acting, with four valves, is placed at the end of 
the beam opposite to the cylinders. 

The cylinders are completely steam-jacketed with boiler steam ; the low- 
pressure cylinders have separate steam and exhaust valves. 

The coal used was Nixon’s Navigation Welsh, obtained from Messrs. 
William Cory and Sons, and was of very good quality. 

Three boilers were used on the trial, each 6 feet diameter by 28 feet long, 
the flues being 3 feet 6 inches diameter, and each fitted with six Galloway 
tubes. The feed water was taken from the hot well and pumped direct into 
the boilers. 

The leading dimensions were — 


Diameter of Small Piston 

Ft. ins. 

2 5 

Stroke of Small Piston 

5 5 

Diameter of Larpc Piston 

3 Hi 

Stroke of Larjje Piston 

8 0 

Diameter of Main Pump 

I SiS 

Stroke of Main X^ump 

8 0 


The engines were each to pump 3,456,000 gallons in 24 hours, and the 
duty to be done, under the contract, was not to be less than 96'4 million foot 
lbs. per 1 1 2 lbs. of coal, after 5 per cent, had been deducted from the pump 
displacement. 

Obsekvations Taken. 


Date of Trial. 

Duration 
of Trial. 

No. of 
Engines. 

Revo- 

lutions 

Irom 

Counters, 

Average. 
Lift of 
Water. 

Boiler 

Pressure. 

Baro- 

(roetcr. 

Vacuum. 

Temperature of 

Coal 

used. 

Injection. 

Air Pump 
Discharge 

ib» 3 . 

Hours. 



Feet. 

Lbs. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Tons. 

February 7th 

24 

7 

25,920 

187-7 

50 

f., 

28-3 

46 

72 

3-377 

„ 9th 

24 

8 

26.3*5 

187-2 

50 

29*6 

28-1 

46 

77 

3-425 


Results. 


No. of 
Engine. 


Actual 
Horse-power 
in Water 
lifted. 

Coal consumed 
per actual 
Horse-power 
per hour. 

Dutj^or 1 12 
lbs. Coal in 
Million foot 
lbs. 

Average 

indicated 

Horse-power. 

Coal consumed 
per indicated 
Horse- power 
per Hour. 

Gallons pumped 
in ai Hours 
after deducting 

5 per cert. 


Lbs. 





« 64 - 3 S 

1*91 

Il6'l 

206*47 

J ‘53 

4,160,913 

166*46 

1*92 

HS *5 

20602 

J'S 5 

4,225,926 


The following extracts from the engineer’s report place the trials in a 
satisfactory light : — ■ ‘ \ 

“The first trial with No. 7 engine took place on ^fth inst, commencing 
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at 11 o^clock A.M., and continued for 34 hour$t ending at 1 1 o'clo<:k A>ICo dn 
the .8th in$t The engine made 25,920 strokes, or an average of 18 stroltee 
per minute, and pumped 4,160,913 gallons of water,, an average of i87‘7 feet 
high, and consumed 3 tons 7 cwts. 2 qrs. 4 lbs. of coal, which gives a result of 
1*91 lb. of coal consumed per pump, or usefully exerted horse-power, per 
hour, being 1 7 per cent, less than the guarantee quantity. This result is' 
equivalent to a duty performed of 1 16,100,000 lbs. of water lifted 1 foot high 
with I cwt. of coal; the pump horse-power was 164 •35, and the indicated 
horse-poifrer 2o6’47. 

“ The next trial, with No. 8 engine, took place on the 9th inst., commencing 
at 1 2 o’clock noon, and continued for 24 hours, ending at 1 2 o’clock noon on 
the loth inst. The engine made 26,325 strokes, or an average of i8'28 
strokes per minute, and pumped 4,225,926' gallons of water, an average of 
1 87 ’2 feet high, and consumed 3 tons 8 cwts. 2 qrs. of coal, which gives a 
result of 1*92 lb. of coal consumed per pump horse-power, being i6|per 
cent, less than the guaranteed quantity. This result is equivalent to a duty 
performed of 1 15,500,000 lbs. of water lifted i foot high with i cwt. of coal ; 
the pump horse-power was i66'46, and the indicated horse-power 2o6’2.” 

The contract for these engines was very stringent, for not only had the 
pump piston and valves to be proved quite tight to the engineer’s satis- 
faction before the trials, but 5 per cent, was to be deducted from the pump 
displacement. As this is not usually done, we have given in the following 
table the results without deducting the 5 per cent., in order that a com- 
parison may be made between the trials of these and other engines. The 
pump pistons and valves were tested, and found quite tight under the full 
head before the trials, and there can be no doubt but that the pumps 
delivered a quantity of water equal to their displacement. 


No. of 
Engine. 

Actual 
Hnrsi'-power 
in Water 
lifted. 

CoaVconsumed 
per actual 
fi orsc-nower 
per Ilour. 

Duty per 1 12 
lbs. ut Coal. 

i 

Gallons of 

I Water pumped 
in 24 Hours. 

1 

Feed Water 
per indicated 
Horse-power 
per Hour. 

Feed Water cfvaporatcd 
from l emperature of Hot 
Well per lb. of Coal ex- 
cluding Jackets which 
circulated back to Boilers. 


17300 

i7S'«9 

Lbs. 

1*821 

1-825 

Foot Ib.s. 
121,779,242 

121,512,329 

4.379.903 

4.448.343 

LbK. 

14-36 

14-78 

Lbs. 

9*54 

9’53 


It may be remarked that no ijicrease has been effected in the economical 
performance of the Cornish pumping-engine in Cornwall for many years, 
and it is thought that this cannot be expected until steam of a higher pressure 
and expanded to a corresponding degree be employed. The idea is gaining 
ground among Cornish engineers that advantage will be gained by doing 
away with the parallel motion by running the piston-rod in guides. It is 
also proposed to fix the steam valve on the cylinder cover, and the equi- 
librium in the piston, as well as to work the steam expansively on both sides 
pf the piston instead of one side only.* 

1 ^ Tftfe question is more fully discussed in the ‘‘Records of Mining and Hetailurf^/^ by Phillips nnd 

l>ar]ington: and those lyho are interested in the important problem of the best mechehicat in 

use for dminageof mines, should consult also Mr. Stephen Mich ell's work on .‘‘MiimfDrainageilwing a 
«hd Trealise on Pii^ect Acting: Underground Steam Pumping MRChiuery4*^ * 
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In Cornwall slow combustion is usually pnsidered desirable, a^d boilers 
are usually made of large dimensions. At East Wheal Rose, Michell's 85- 
inch cylinder, 10 feet stroke, was furnished with four boilers of the following 
dimensions : two 36 feet by 6 feet, one 38 feet by feet, and one 34 feet by 
6 feet, weighing together 45 tons. The steam is raised to a maximum 
pressure of 30 lbs, per square inch, and the consumption of coal, when 
making 4 strokes per minute, was 3*6 lbs. per horse-power per hour. 

Mr. Wicksteacl,* who made many experiments on Cornish cylindrical 
boilers, writes : “ My experiments upon four Cornish boilers show that, when 
the consumption of coal per square foot of grate per hour was only 2 ’475 lbs. 
and the Avatcr evaporated per hour equal to 23-5 cubic feet, 8‘258 lbs. of water 
wore evaporated from 80“ by i lb. of coal, and when the coals per square foot 
of fire-grate were equal to 5,013 lbs., or rather more than double, 8'6o5 lbs. 
of water were evaporated from 80" by i lb. of coal, showing an advantage of 
4 per cent, in favour of the more rapid combustion and evaporation. 

“ The following table shows the mean results of all my trials upon four 
cylindrical boilers, lasting 504 hours for quick combustion and 5 1 4 J hours for 
slow combustion : — 


Combustion. 

Lbs. of Coal 
Hour. 

i per |Cubir Feet of Water 
per Hour. 

I.bs. of Coal per 
Square Foot of 
Grate per Hour. 

Lbs. of Water ev.'ipo- 
rated per lb. of Coal 
ffbm 80 Degrees. 


Quick 

342 

.\{y<) 

4*682 

8 -S 24 

100- 

Slow 

188 

25*4 

2-596 

8-421 

98-8 

“ Wc some years 

since experimented on two tubular boilers applied to 


an 80-inch cylinder pumping-engine, at Par Consols mine, in the county of 
Cornwall, in order to ascertain their evaporative powers. These boilers 
were each 32 feet in length, 6 feet 3 inches in diameter externally, and 3 feet 
10 inches internally. The fire-grate was inclined towards the bridge, having 
a length of 6 feet with a breadth of 3 feet 10 inches. They were also pro- 
vided with an arrangement by which the feed-water was heated to near the 

boiling-point before entering the boilers The water was heated to 

about 212“ by means of the heat absorbed from the gases passing through 
the flues, and of which the temperature was reduced to about 300“ before 
being discharged through the stack. The heating surface of both boilers 
was 1,900 square feet, and the warming apparatus 500 square feet, or 

together 2,460 square feet Arrangements having been made for 

measuring the water, the experiment was begun ; and, at the expiration of 
46! hours it was found that 95 cisterns of water had passed into the boiler, 
and that 11,730 lbs. of coal had been consumed, in order to evaporate 
119,700 lbs. of water from the temperature of 92° Fah., which gives 
10,204 lbs. of water evaporated from that temperature for every pound of coal 
consumed. If we take 212® as the standard temperaturi, we find that each 
pound of coal had evaporated 1 1,428 lbs. of water from the boiling-point.” 

The author, when acting as Secretary to the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society, was induced to make a series of experiments on the quantity of 

* “'Wickstead on the Steam Engine,”, * 
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air supplied to the fire-places of Cornish engines.” The results of this 
inquiry were as follows, which are reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Society. 

Although from its economy of fuel, combined with high mechanical 
power, the Cornish pumping-engine has attracted considerable attention, 
one point in connection with the subject has hitherto been but imperfectly 
determined. 

The h§at developed from any fuel during its combustion is dependent 
mainly upon the carbon that it contains. The conversion of the whole of 
that carbon into carbonic acid is the result of perfect combustion, and this 
requires that two equivalents of oxygen should be obtained from the air for 
every equivalent of carbon in the fireplace. Each atom of carbon thus made 
to combine represents a fixed mechanical value ; consequently, a theo- 
retically perfect arrangement would be one in which all the carbon could be 
converted into carbonic acid, and in which the air supplied gives precisely 
the required quantity of oxygen. The caloric due to the combustion of the 
hydrogen is, in the case of coal, so small in relation to its other constituents 
as to be of comparatively little moment in the calculation. 

It becomes consequently an interesting problem to determine, with as 
much accuracy as possible, the quantity of air supplied to the fireplaces of 
Cornish boilers. It may appear easy to ascertain with tolerable correctness 
the quantity of air passing through fireplaces constructed as those of the 
boilers of the Cornish steam-engines are. 

If the temperature of the air had been uniform throughout the whole 
length of the flues, t.e. from its first entrance into the fireplace, to its exit 
from the top of the chimney, its ascensional force might be calculated from 
the difference between the weights of the heated column, and a column of 
air of the same height at the observed temperature of the atmosphere ; and 
thus the quantity of air passing the fireplaces in a given time might be 
readily ascertained. This uniformity of temperature does not, however, exist, 
which is alone sufficient to render all calculations on the subject exceedingly 
intricate. 

The alterations in temperature in different parts of the flues, and in the 
stacks of some Cornish engines, which were determined with much care, 
together with the differences in the temperature of the external air, will at 
once show how complicated this question is. s 

On the 29th June, at Tresavean mines, the thermometer stood at . . 72° 

The coaling place of the large engine, 12 feet from the fire . . . 87“ 

At 2 feet from the fire 9'^“ 

One foot from the ash-pit 

In the flue, 30 feet from the fire 33 °° 

At the end of the flues, tor feet from the fire 190’ 

On the i3lh September, at North Roskear mine, the temperature of the 

air in the flue nearest tlm fireplace was 34 °° 

, • At the bottom of the stack, 122 feet from the fireplace .... 234° 

These results show that a large amount of calorific absorption is goin^ 
on during the passage of the gaseous current through the flueS iutd 
chimtiey. . ’ ' 

Tro^dio^ with this inquiry, it wsis resolved, in the first place^ to deterr * ^ 
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c inine, with precision, the distance through which the air had to travel from its 
leaving the fireplace to its quitting the stack. 

The following are the measurements obtained at three of the most 
important engines in Cornwall : — 

This Nf.w Kngink at Tresavkan. 


From tbc fire-door to the end of the flue.s 

Length of slack flue 

Height of stack 

loi feet. 

40 .» 

60 „ 


• 

201 

Taylor’s Engink, Unitfd Minks. 


l^Yom the fire-door to the end of flues .... 

Hci;iht of slack 

. * 107 feet. 

80 „ 



V.'est’s Enoink, North Roskear. 


Tube of boiler 

Flues 

Between ends of boilers and stack ..... 

Stack 

37 feet. 

• 72 M 

12 „ 
90 M 


211 


The author was enabled to determine with preeision the volume of air in 
the flues, and the chimney, at North Roskear mine, and from similar data 
the capacity in each case was deduced. 

Flues through lube, allowing foi fiic-bridge~ 432 feet; for 


thice boilcis, say 1,296 cubic feet. 

Flue over one boiler =* 199 feet, three of them, say . . 597 

Flue under one boiler =567 feet, three of them, bay . . 1,701 

3>594 

Between boiler and stack 45 

Ditto to dairper . 45 

Stack , , . 607 


Hence we approximate very nearly to the truth, when we consider the 
space occupied by the air, as being* 4,291 cubic feet; which at 60" Fah. and 
the barometer at 30 inches, would be equal to say 328 lbs. avoirdupois. 
This requires correction for the expansion due to the elevated temperature 
of the flues. Without going into the details of this correction, it may be 
sufficient to state that it was determined that 238 lbs. of air were contained 
in the flues and chimneys at North Roskear mine. 

It must not be forgotten that the gases and vapours from the coal which 
pass off unconsumed, form a portion of this amount. Somewhat more than 
800 lbs. of coal are burnt in each boiler in 24 hours, by the combustion 
of which carbonic acid and water are formed ; hence the flues and chimney 
< contained nitrogen, carbonic acid, and watery vapour, together with uncom- 
bined oxygen. 

The rate at which the air traverses the flues was determined by placing, 
immediately in front of the fire, some tow saturated with oil of turpentine, 
and closing the fire-door rapidly after it was thrown in. The' dense black 
smoke generated in this way being seen at the top of the stack, gave, after 
numerous experiments, the following mean results : — 
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Tresavean. 

North Roskear. 

United Alines. 

M. »?. 

M. s. 

M. s. 

' 50 

2 00 

1 40 

I 55 

2 24 

J 55 

2 CX) 

2 to 

1 52 

I 52 

2 3 

2 00 


The gaseous products formed by the combustion of the coals may be 
estimated* at 15 cubic feet per minute; this must be deducted from the 
contents, together with some other allowances arising from various interrup- 
tions to the currents, &c. This will reduce the quantity of air to about 
3,000 feet. At the mean pressure and temper^iturc, this will be equal to 
about 1 10 lbs. of air passing through the flues per minute. This air, having 
passed the fire, should have been deprived of its oxygen. Analyses w'ere 
therefore necessary to determine this point. The air was collected in a 
receiver from the stack by a hole made in the brickwork, and subsequently 
removed in stopper bottles, and analysed with as little delay as possible. 
The eudiometric process was employed. In all cases the carbonic acid was 
first absorbed by caustic potash, and averaged one-ninth the total volume 
operated upon. 

Thirty cubic inches of air from the nearest flue of the engine, Tresavean, c O* 


gave 

Ditio from flue ncaro^^t slack, ditto ... 3 00 

l')iUo (a Rt'cond expenmeni) lioni nearest flue, ditto 2 ')S 

Ditto from neaiest flue, North lioikear, ditto . 3*20 

Ditto <1 tto ditto . 307 

Ditto fiom end flue, TayJor’s United mines, ditto . 275 


The proportion of oxygen to nitrogen in the atmosphere is about one- 
fifth, thus we learn the quantity whidi has entered into combination with 
carbon and hydrogen to form carbonic acid and watery vapour, to develop 
available heat, 

A few experiments with charcoal will show that, after its combustion in a 
close vessel, the air still contains sufficient oxygen to support the combustion 
of sulphur, and consequently that it is not possible to deprive atmospheric 
air of all its oxygen, by ignited coal alone. This accounts for the oxygen 
found in the flues. The results obtained appear to indicate that the admis- 
sion of atmospheric air has in these cases been so regulated as to produce 
the best practical effects. If a less quantity had been admitted the fires would 
not have burned freely ; and if, on* the contrary, a larger amount had entered, 
it would have exerted a cooling influence and diminished the duty in propor- 
tion to the coals consumed. Experience has shown Cornish engineers that 
the best duty is obtained when all apertures through which strong currents 
could find their way into the apparatus are closed, and just sufficient air 
admitted to support a moderate but not rapid combustion. 

The enginemen of Cornwall observe a fixed rule in the management of 
their fires. When coal is first introduced they merely spread it over the sur- 
face of the fire, and never stir or stoke it except at the time of cleaning. They 
then shut down the damper to prevent the rush of cold air, which would have 
the effect of lowering the temperature of the steam in the boiler. Subse- 
quently they turn the uncohsuined fuel on one side, and after raking off the 
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clinkers turn the fuel back on the clean bars, in order to repeat the operation 
on the other side. The fire before cleaning is about 6 inches deep, and after 
cleaning about 3 inches. 

It is important to have some useful rule for determining the strength of 
boilers. It is generally considered that the strength is in direct proportion 
to the thickness of the plates, and inversely as their diameters. Practice 
appears to have settled that the iron plates cannot be less than a quarter of 
an inch nor more than half an inch in thickness. Tlie tensile str^n of good 
malleable iron is estimated at 56,000 lbs. One-third of this is regarded as the 
extreme force which it should bear, or 18,000 Ibsi Mr. John Darlington says : 

From this sum it is necessary to make liberal deductions for difference in 
the quality of iron, and also for bringing the pressure within the limit of 
safety.’* l‘he following numbers represent the strain per square inch of 
section reduced to meet the above condition : — 

Common Yorkshire iron plates .... 2,500 lbs. per square inch. 

Best „ „ .... 4,000 „ „ 

Common Staffordshire ,, .... 3,000 ,, „ 

Best „ „ .... 5,000 „ „ 

There arc several questions which bear directly on the improvement 
of the steam-engine which may be mentioned, though they would occupy too 
much space to receive full consideration in this volume. These are super- 
heated steam and the expansion of steam in superheating, the evapora- 
tion of vcsicidar water, the spheroidal state as described by Boutigny, and its 
influence in producing boiler explosions. For a full description of the 
present state of our knowledge of these conditions, the reader is referred to the 
treatises which have been published in connection with this important 
question. 

In mine pumping-engines the most serious accidents often arise from 
the breaking of main rods, which naturally takes place during the time 
that the cylinder is taking steam. The piston being suddenly relieved 
of its load, considerable damage is the result; a sudden decrease of 
load on the engine from any cause whatever endangers its safety, and the 
spring beams must suffer if the engineman is not at his post. What the 
engineer would do to prevent such a result would be to throw up the equili- 
brium catqh immediately the engine evinces a tendency to what is technically 
called coming indoors ” too fast ; but the engineer cannot always be pre- 
pared for such emergencies, nor could he,' if stationed at the handles, throw 
up the catch in time. Husband’s safety governor is therefore designed to 
act simultaneously with the engine, and is thus described in reference to 
Fig. 175- 

The plunger z makes its up-stroke with the up-stroke of the engine, and 
draws its water through the valve R, forming , part of the ordinary cataract 
cistern. The water so pumped is discharged into the same cistern through 
the regulating cock, D, which is adjusted by means of a rod (H) from the 
engine floor. If the engine increases its speed above the normal rate of 
working, from any cause whatever, the water is throttled in its discharge 
through the cock D, and a pressure is thus imposed upon the piston E, tend-* 
ing to raise it ; as the piston E rises, the lever S comes in contact With the 
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catch 0, and thereby lifts the equilibrium catch B ; to increase the effective- 
ness, an additional cock (n) is provided, which closes as the piston E rises, 
thus increasing the force imposed on the said piston. 

The importance of this arrangement will be obvious to any one acquainted . 
with the steam-engine, and 
its value in meeting the 
necessities of the case is 
its strong recommendation. 

Before closing this brief de- 
scription of the steam ma- 
chines used in the drainage 
of mines, some notice must 
be given of their use for 
other mining purposes, and 
especially for the winding- 
engine and for the “ Man- 
Engine ” employed for rais- 
ing and lowering the 
miners. 

By the substitution of 
the steam w'inding-cngine 
for the horse-whim, a con- 
siderable economy has been 
effected. The machinery of 
a winding-engine in Corn- 
wall is generally more 
costly than that which is 
used in the colliery dis- 
tricts, but they wind more 
slowly, and the weight lifted 
is generally considerably 
less. The difference in 
expense between steam and 
horse , whims has been estimated, by Mr. Joseph Came, to exceed 50 
per cent, in favour of the former. Most of the engines used for winding 
in Cornwall have been designed with a view of economising fuel, but dt 
is questionable, when this result is obtained, whether the final result is so 
satisfactory. 

A machine of this kind should not only be cheap in construction, but it 
should be simple in its action, have every facility for the regulation of speed, 
and possess the high merit of durability. Horizontal cages are frequently 
preferred to vertical ones, and in the colliery districts they adopt winding 
directly from the fly-wheel shaft, rather than placing the rope on a drum set 
*in motion by toothed gearing. ^Vhen the former method is used, a. steam 
drag is connected with the fly-wheel, which the engine-driver brings iiito 
operation as may be required. 

, The following particulars show the prevailing conditions of the windincr- 
...finginw of Cornwall and of North Wales : — 
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Character cf En^nc. 

Average of Mines 
in Cornwall. 

Minera I..ead Miney North Wales. 

Vortical Condcn.«)mfi:. 

No. I. 

Horizontal Spur Gear. 

No. 2. 

Horizontal .Spur Gear. 

Diameter of cylinder .... 

22 inches 

I4J inches 

14J inches 

Length of stroke 

S feet 

3 ^eet 

3 feet 

Number of 1 evolutions per minute 

1 5 to 20 

50 

50 

Speed of piston in feet per minute 
Pres.sure of steam on piston per sr|iiare 

1 50 to 200 feet 

300 feet 

3R0 feet 

inch 

12 lbs. 

14 lbs. 

IS lbs. 

Mean diameter of drums 


5 


Speed of rope in shaft per minute . 

1 50 feet 

250 feet 

250 lect 

Weight of load drawn .... 

10 cwt. 

26 cwt. 

25 cwt. 

Tons drawn per day of 8 hours 

— 

100 

f J *0 1 

100 

Depth of shaft ..... 

variable 

1 'SO ^ 

1 Jjo J 

100 

Diameter of drawing pulley . 

5 

7 

4 i 


Remarks : — No. i, winding from one shall ; No. 2, 2*00 tons, if fiom two shafts. 


Table showing the Duty performed by some of the best Cornish Winding Engines, 

FROM THE Years 1848 to 1858. 

(From Brown's Cornish Fngine Mojiihly Reporter.") 


V<sar. 


Mine: 


184S 


1850 


1852 


1854 


1856 


1858 


Fowey Consols 
Par Consols 
Callington Mines 
Great Polgooth 
Fowey Consols 
Great Polgoolh 
Trelawny . 
Callington . 
Fowey Consols 
Great Polgooth 
Par Consols 
Devon Great Co: 
Fowey Consols 
Fowey Consols 
Great Polgoolh 
Par Consols 
Fowey Consols 
Par Consols 
Great Polgooth 
South Caradon 
Fowey Consols 
Par Consols 
Fowey Consols 
South Cai adon 
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Fnis. 

Ll.s. 


Millns. 

22-in. double 

. • 

29 

5 - 3 ^^ 

246*8 

1,000 

1,008 

19*8 

29-3 

24-in. and 13-in. 

combined 

T 7 

S.387 

101*4 

37-7 

23*1 

22-in. double 

, , 

29 

5.203 

HI’S 

/,qo8 

26*0 

17-5 

22-in. double 

. 

29 

5.198 

130*5 

700 

15*0 

iro 

22-in, double 

. « 

29 

5 . 798 

255-1 

1,000 

i «-3 

28*0 

2 2 -in, double . 


29 

4.919 

110*5 

1,500 

i8*i 

22*0 

24-in. and 14-in. 

combined 

34 

5.321 

83-2 

900 

21*5 

17-6 

18-in. double . 

. 

19 

3.472 

H 3-5 

1,008 

16-2 

iri 

22-in. double . 

. 

29 

5.775 

2570 

1,000 

1,008 

19*4 

29*9 

22-in. double . 

. 

29 

3.291 

I20'9 

10*1 

20*4 

24-in. single 


27 

7.729 

89-5 

1,008 

40-5 

237 

30-in. and 1 6-in. 

combined 

52 

5.231 

‘96 s 

1,456 

1 19*1 

18*7 

22-in. double . 


29 

4.133 

255-6 

1,000 

850 

1 19-4 

29*8 

1 8-in. double 


19 

2,979 

175-6 

21*6 

19*3 

22-in, double . 

. f. 

29 

3.043 

1627 

1,008 

10- 1 

i«*o 

24-in. single 

, 

27 

5 . 556 

- 97-4 

1,008 

; 30-4 

19-8 

22-in. double . 

. 

29 

4.513 

236*7 

I, coo 
1,008 

20*3 

28-8 

24-in. and 13-in. 

combined 

33 

2,785 

117-9 

1 33-2 

23-7 

22-in. double . 

, 

29 

3,838 

147-9 

1,008 

10*7 

16-3 

30-in. and i6-in. 

combined 

52 

2,012 

S.887 

89*8 

1,203 

15-6 

'35 

22-in. double . 


29 

233-1 

1,000 

1,008 

17-5 

24-5 

24-in. single 

. 

27 

S.S 30 

114*0 

34-3 

25*8 

18-in. double . 


19, 

2.632 

143-8 

88*4 

850 

18-3 

13-4 

30-in. and i6-in. 

combined 

52 '^ 

2,367 

1,203 

n -9 

11*2 


Another application of steam power has been made in the ^'Man-Engine" 
which has been employed in some of the mines to raise and lower the miners. 
A brief description of this labour-saving machine must be given. Mr. 
M. Loam, at a meeting of the Devon and Cornwall Miners* Association, 
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read a paper on its histoiy, which supplies the information required. 
After referring to what had been done in the way of advancing steam- 
engines after Watt, until the duty of the Cornish engine was raised to 
a maximum of 80 millions, and reduced the cost of drainage two-thirds 
which led to a rapid and successful development of our mines, this rapid 
development involving great and increased physical strain through climb- 
ing upon the miners, which was felt to be a serious and increasing evil, he 
stated that so great was the exhaustion in the Consolidated mines, then one ot 
the most important and deepest, that the older and experienced miners were 
unable to work in the deeper levels from sheer inability to climb from such 
depths, and young and inexperienced miners had to bo employed in them. 
The Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society took the matter up seriously, and 
pointed out the pernicious consequences of this climbing of the miners, 
besides exhausting, as it did in the Consolidated mines, one-third of the 
whole physical strength and work. The Society, through the liberality of 
Mr. Charles Fox, offered a premium in 1833 “for the best improvement on 
the present method of ascending arid descending mines.” It was under the 
medical, and not the physical aspects, that this subject was first brought 
under the late Mr. Loam’s notice in 1827. The late Mr. J. Paul, then the 
leading surgeon in Gwennap, and one long esteemed in his profession, 
had watched the increase of pulmonary complaints among miners through 
climbing, and at one of the Consolidated mine meetings he called attention 
to it, said it was getting worse as the; mines deepened, and suggested that 
their engineer should devi.se some means to supersede the ladders. Mr. 
Loam’s first thought and suggestion was the obvious method of the collieries 
to raise the men with ropes, but the miners would not listen to being brought 
up like coal and rubbish ; besides, the ropes might break and the men be 
killed, so that a better plan must be devised. It was this emphatic con- 
demnation of the ropes that led Mr. Loam to discard them, and induced him 
subsequently to adopt the rod. In adopting the rod and fixed platforms in- 
stead of rope, it was found upon consideration that, apart from its assured 
safety, it was capable of greater facility and rapidity of discharge. With a 
rod .260 fathoms long, and conveying 130 men 2 fathoms apart, each travel- 
ling 10 fathoms per minute, it would equal 1,300 per man per minute with a 
single rod, and with two rods this rate would be doubled, and which no means 
of transit by rope could equal. The rod also enabled each miner to step on 
and off at any given point or leycl without stopping or interfering with the 
transit of others to their various levels. Mr. M. Loam well remembered his 
father’s enthusiasm about this invention. It was the great topic of his 
thought and conversation, and the date of the invention must have been 
about the >ear 1829. It was hoped that the man-engine would have been 
adopted at the Consolidated mines, as they were then very rich and deep, 
but from some cause or bther, the matter was deferred and ultimately 
dropped. But the action of the Polytechnic Society revived hopes, and Mr. 
Loam entered warmly into a contest for the premium offered, and was ablo 
to bring out his scheme in all its details. Mr. Paul was greatly pleased 
at Mr. Loam's success, and especially as the Polytechnic Society had 
appeoved of the model. But for some years after that there appeared no 
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prospect of its adoption. Although the, .society had for years offered 
premiums on its improvement, the mines failed to adopt it. At length 
Mr. Charles Pox and others offered a premium of ;^500, through the Society, 
to any Adventurers who would erect it. The late Rev. Canon Rogers also 
offered a premium of £y:i to the engineer who should be the first to introduce 
an effective system for lowering and raising the miners. 
The first public trial was successfully made on the 5th of 
January, 1842, the man-engine, with two rods, as shown 
on Fig. 176, having been fixed to the depth of 27 fathoms. 
In the year 1841 negotiations were opened with one or 
two mines, but unexpected delays interfered, and no pro- 
gress was made until the 23rd of December, when pro- 
posals came from Tresavean mine, engaging on their part 
to erect suitable machinery to the depth of 200 fathoms, on 
the condition of being paid ^300 towards the first 100 
fathoms, and £200 more on the completion of the second 
1 00 fathoms. The society felt themselves justified in closing 
with this offer, and after the engine had been erected in 
1842, and its success was an accomplished fact (its results 
were watched with keen interest by the society, and not 
less by the miners themselves), the premium of £ 500 was 
eventually paid to the Adventurers in Tresavean mine 
(the first portion of £100 being paid by the society when 
the first 100 fathoms was completed, and an additional 
£200 when the second 100 fathoms should have been suc- 
cessfully fixed), and also the premium of ;^50 to Mr. M. 
Loam, by the author of this volume, who was then secre- 
tary to the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. Mr. 
Loam subsequently took a first prize for an improvement 
in the man-engine, and although others competed, their 
plans were not considered of such merit as to deserve a prize. 
It has been carefully calculated that- the cost of working the engine is not 
above one penny per man to the bottom of the mine. The miners at 
Tresavean mine joined in expressing their approbation of, and their thank- 
fulness to the society for, the engine in unqualified terms. 

In 1845 ^ second Man-Engine was started at the United mines, the 
same society paying ,^103 as a contributioa towards the expense of erect- 
* ing it. In 1851 a third engine was erected in Fowey Consols mine, under 
the direction of Mr. W. West, engineer, and Captain Puckey, agent. The 
construction of this machine differed in several respects from those which 
had been erected at Tresavean and the United mines. The plan had, however, 
been submitted to the judges at the Exhibition of the Polytechnic Society, 
and it was found to work extremely well. 

Similar Man-Engines have been constructed at Dolcoath mine, and also 
at the Devon Great Consols, near Tavistock. 

It will be easily understood that the tw’o rods, with the platforms, fixed 
at regular distances, as shown in Fig. 176 above, moving alternately, will 
admit of a miner ascending or descending if the rod moves with a iO*-feet 
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stroke — over 10 feet at each stroke of the engine. He steps, when the plat- 
forms come together — which they do when the crank is passing over the 
dead-point of its motion, and consequently when there is a 


brief rest — from the platform on which he stands to the 
other; the rod then begins to make its upward movement, 
and he is carried up another 10 feet. Thus without any 
fatigue he is lifted to the surface or carried to the bottom. 
Single rqds (Fig. 177) are more frequently used; then the 
platforms are fixed to the side of the shaft. The miner is 
represented as stepping from the fixed platform to that 
wliich is about to ascend, and he is carried up 10 feet, when 
he steps off on to the fixed rest, and remains on it until 
the platform on the rod, 10 feet above that which he has 
left, has come down, and rests opposite to the one on 
which he stands, he then steps off, and is carried up another 
10 feet. The rate of the machine with one rod is of course 
slower than that of the machine with two rods. 

We shall have occasion to notice on a future page the 
influence on the health of the miners of climbing from 
great depths. It has been shown that the disease known 
as miners' consumption " is largely due to this cause. 
The Man-Engine, therefore, as a means for removing the 
injurious influence, must be regarded as a great blessing, 
and it is to be regretted that it is not more generally 
applied. This is mainly due to the unfortunate system 
under which the mines of Cornwall and Devon are worked 
— a system which does not encourage the holder of shares 
to take any special interest in the mines themselves, his 
interest being confined to the market value of the shares 
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Mining Tools. — In the chapters devoted to the boring of rock and to 
the dressing of ores several of the tools employed have been already 
described. There yet remain, however, tools which are important to the 
practical miner, and which demand attention. It will be more consistent 
with the purposes of this volume to deal with the principles involved in thi? 
construction, than to enter into any directions as to the use of tools.* 

Borers . — In writing of rock-boring by machinery, a short space has been 
devoted to the consideration of tools or bits which have been employed, and 
a woodcut (Fig. 115) is given of five descriptions of bits. At one time the 
cutting ends of all borers were of hardened iron, but now they are always 
made of steel'. Shear steel is generally employed for the bit, and this or 
blister steel is welded in a split weld to a bar of iron. Striking borers of the 
above class have been since 1851 superseded by such as are made entirely of 
cast steel, which has been drawn under the tilt-hammer into octagonal bars, 

^ ' * Those readers who desire for practical purposes ' to mal<e a selection of the tools required for 
mining operations and for the dressing of ores, or who are anxious to know kinds, of metal beat suited 
for special pui poses, should consult the Manual of Mining Tools, comprising Observations on the 
^lateri^s from and Processes by 'which they are manufactured, tlieir special Uses, Applications, Qualities, t 
Effifdency," by William Morgans, which is accompanied by an “ AUas of Mining Tools. Cro&by 
ICockjiV'ood and Co. " 1S71. . 
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and is familiarly known in the market as borer steel." Steel possessing 
more tenacity than iron, admits of being made into borers which are lighter 
than those made of iron. A bar of steel being stifFer than an iron one, it will 
transmit with greater effectiveness a hammer blow than an iron bar will do. 
When the blow of a hammer is delivered upon a bar of metal a certain 
amount of inertia has to be overcome, that being determined by the quantity 
of matter between the end receiving the blow and the end in the bore-hole 
from which the effect is derived. The quantity of matter in a s^eel borer 
being less than that contained in an iron one of the same length, it will 
convey the force more effectively. On this principle a short borer is found 
to exert more power than a long one. 

The bit of a borer is formed by flattening the end of the bar until about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and a little wider than the diameter of the hole which 
is to bo bored. When used in boring hard ground, the face is best formed 
by tapping it with a light hammer, and then by carefully using a file. By 
hammering in the corners of a bit, the splay should be preserved to the ex- 
tremity. This is done by properly inclining the face of the h<ammer, which 
can only be learnt by experience. The tempering of borers is important, 
and demands considerable attention. The cutting end, about 4 inches, 
previously sharpened, is heated to cherry redness in a clear fire ; it is then 
immersed in cold water, as free from saline matter in solution as it can be 
obtained, to the depth of ■{ of an inch. The steel or iron of the bit is thus 
thoroughly chilled or hardened. The whole of the hot portion of the bar 
should then be plunged into the water for a short time and afterwards with- 
drawn. The colour of the steel in the process of tempering varies from 
straw-yellow to purple. Shades of brown produce a good temper and are 
favourites with many smiths. Heating the steel to the exact temperature 
should be carefully secured, and the knowledge of this is obtainable only 
by carefully observing the results of continued practice. 

The pulverised matter formed in boring has to be removed from the 
hole, and for this purpose “ scrapers ” are used. They are u.sually made of 
light iron rod of from ^ inch to ^ inch thick, sufficiently long to reach the 
bottom of the hole, the scraping end flattened out to the diameter of the 
hole with a ledge for receiving the “boring {tust" or ‘^meal” (or when 
damped slndge"), “Drags” and “spoons” arc also used for a similar 
purpose. For clearijig the bore-hole the ^‘swab-stick" is employed. This 
is a piece of stick small enough to enter the hole and long enough to reach 
the bottom. The fibre at one end of the stick is spread out by bruising the 
wood. When this is put into the hole the “ sludge ” passes into the fibrous 
brush, and can bo brought up. In a few operations the hole is cleaned. 
“ Clay irons" are used for forcing clay into the joints in watery holes, and to 
make them dry for using naked powder. This is simply a bar of iron a 
little smaller than the bore-hole, with a broad top for striking upon. The 
wet hole is charged with tough clay, and the clay iron is driven through it 
by a sledge, forcing the clay into all the crevices, so that, entrance of water 
is stopped. Frequently the entrance of water is thus stopped, but it soihe- 
times fails. 

The “shooting-needle" or “nail” is used for forcing a passage ‘through 
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the tamping which confines the charge. The introduction of the safety-fuse 
for blasting has nearly superseded this process. The safety-fuse is 
generally made of tape, but often of hemp yarn, guttapercha, or metallic 
foil. This is wound up so as to form a small tube, into which is poured a 
continuous core of fine powder or priming. A piece of the safety-fuse is put 
into the hole, one end penetrating the charge of gunpowder instead of the 
needle, and the tamping is rammed in afterwards. The outside end is 
ignited, £^nd the fuse becomes a slow train, burning at the rate of about 2 feet 
per minute, and it can be cut off sufficiently long for the miner to retire into 
security after igniting it. The method of blasting by electricity has been 
already explained. 

Tamping has been named. This requires the use of a bar of metal to 
force the material used into a firm coherent mass above the powder. The 
tamping bars are usually of iron or steel ; but many accidents have arisen 
from their use. Copper rods have been employed with bronze facings, to 
avoid the danger of producing a spark by driving iron against a silicious 
rock or fragment. Mr. R. W. T'ox introduced a wedge for avoiding the 
use of tamping. It was very simply made. A branch of a tree, of 
a diameter slightly less than that of the hole, is cut into three wedge- 
shaped pieces i, 2, 3, by two cuts of a saw, and a hole drilled through the 
central piece from Fig. 178. To use this the middle piece is 
dropped into the hole upon the powder, and the wsafoty-fuse passed 
down to the powder ; the side wedges i and 2 are then placed in 
their correct position and pressed down. No other tam])ing is 
required. The gunpowder exploding exerts an enormous force on 
the wedge 3, and the pressure on the rock becomes very great, the 
two wedges i and 2 resisting the action of the central wedge. 

Beating the borer is generally effected by two men, one of them 
holding and moving the borer in the hole, and the other regularly 
delivering the blow. Sometimes the operation is carried out by 
one man, who delivers the blow with his right hand and moves 
the borer with his left one, but this is heavy and very trying 
labour. 

The force of the blow for effecting the most advantageous result varies 
with the nature of the ground. In dense sharp rock the borer will not bear 
such heavy beating as in strata of ii tougher kind, such as Killas (Clay-Slate^ 
or hornblendic Slate. Intelligent miners by experience learn the kind of 
blow which is most desirable, and they regulate the strength of the blow to 
the description of “ country they are working in. 

Much depends on the turning of the borer, which requires some dexterity 
to ensure that the holes be kept round and true. The duration of a bit varies 
considerably in the hands of different miners. In hard ground some steel 
borers will do good service at the cutting end, but stand indifferently under 
.the blows at the striking end. The wear of various kinds of steel should be 
'^noted, and that selected which gives after trials the best result. Some- 
times steel thimbles are driven on to the borers at the striking end to 
prevent the wear from the beating. Inferior steel is always disadvan- 
tageous, and consequently attended by loss. The best steel carefully * 
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sharpened and tempered will be found to be always in the long run 
the most economical. 

Bits vary considerably, according to the character of the rock upon which 
they are to be employed. It would not be satisfactory to describe the 
varied forms of the cutting edges of borers without drawings of them, and 
even then the miner or the smith would scarcely be guided satisfactorily. 
Experience gained by carefully noting the results obtained under different 
conditions is the only reliable guide for the miner. ^ 

Hammers and Sledges . — When a tool of this kind is furnished with a metal 
head and is intended to be used with one hand it is called a hatmner. When 

it is to be used with both hands it is 
named a sledge. (Wooden-headed 
tools are commonly called sledges, 
and sometimes mallets,) 

Hammers scarcely require de- 
scription, the varieties are so gene- 
rally well known. They vary in 
shape in different localities. In the 
St. Just mining district the miners 
are very expert in single-hand bor- 
ing, and they use a hammer with a 
long bloat-head with a little sweep. 
Fig. 179. In another part of Cornwall they use what are called “ cat’s-head” 
hammers; these have short, broad, bully heads, with the panes sharply 
chamfered down t6 the size of a halfpenny. This shape secures the 
miner turning the borer from a blow if the hammer glances aside. This 
tool is shown on Fig. 1 80. 




The boring mallet has a head usually made of a block of elm. 
Single-hand boring hammers weigh from zk lbs. to 4 lbs. ^ 

Sledges -for double-hand boring weigh from 4 lbs. to 10 lbs. 

The handles of boring hammers are from 6 inches to 18 inches long. 

The handles of boring sledges are from 18 inches to 30 inches. 

are frequently used for breaking up lumps^ and for this purpose 
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"lump-sledges” are used, the weight of the head varying from 10 lbs. to 
20 lbs. ’ 

In the dressing of ores various hammers are employed. The " cobbing 
hammer" is shaped as in Fig. i8i, the head varying from 14 to 18 inches 
long and weighing from 2 lbs. to 4 lbs. 

The “ bucking hammer” (Fig. 182) or "Iron” is a striking plate of iron, # 
with a stirrup to receive the handle, which is secured by a wooden wedge 
driven i^ the back of the plate. Rollers and crushing machinery are 
gradually superseding these hammers. 

These are instruments which are essentially the miner’s tools. 
They are of great antiquity, being represented on the Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, found in the grave-mounds of the earliest races who inhabited 
Europe, and in the mines worked by the Romans. They pass by different 
names in various districts, as " pikes," " slitters,” “ mattocks,” “hacks,” and 
" mandrels.” 

The pick-head is usually of wrought iron with steel tips. An eye is 
forrried in its centre to receive the handle or helve, which is generally secured 
by a wedge. 

The action of a pick is to penetrate, chip, or break up by rending the 
mineral substance upon which it is used. Picks are used with advantage 
in working jointed, shaly, or fissured rock. The force of the blow, which is 
regulated by the blow urged by the miner, expends itself in making the point 
of the pick penetrate the ground, and thus loosen it. It is also of value 
as a bent lever. When it has entered the ground the pick forms its own 
fulcrum and acts like a crow-bar. It thus affords the tnost convenient tool 



for levering the ground. If is also employed as a scraper for dragging out 
the stuff loosened by working. Fig. 183. The weights of picks vary in dif* 

. ferent districts, and the shape is determined by the nature of the material 
upon which it is to be employed. The picks used in metal mines and 
those employed in collieries differ considerably. The “ poll-pick " is much 
used in Cornwall, in Derbyshire, in Flintshire, and other mining districts, 
■ft )Ij£fer? from ordinary picks whidi have two' stems, by having onet 
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about 12 inches long and a stump, forming the ‘‘poll,'" about 3 inches long. 
The face of the poll is steeled like a hammer, so that it can be used for 
striking blows. The length of the handle or “helve" is generally from 26 
to 28 inches ; it is slightly curved and feathered on one side only. 

The poll-pick can be used both as a pick and a sledge. It is sometimes 
used as a wedge, and by carefully striking it on the poll end it does this 
effectively, but if the poll is struck too heavily the eye of the pick is liable to 
burst. Jf the pick is used too severely it is liable to “wince" — tjiat is, to 
alter the adjustment of the handle. The mischief of “wincing" can bo 
avoided to a great (extent by increasing the end-bearing surface of the eye. 
In some cases corbel bits are welded at the ends of the eye?. To avoid this 
the ends of the eye should be made as deep as possible in the direction of 
the hf'lve, in order to give the feather, when prizing, fulcrum as far as possible.* 
from the neutral axis of the head. 

S/iove/s^ Spades. — In the historical sketch some illustrations have been 
given of the shovels used by the ancient miners. They are, therefore, of very 
high antiquity. Without the shovel the earth mounds could not have been 
formed, nor the earthworks of old fortifications constructed. The principle 
of the ordinary shovel is that the plate shall bo of iron, with steel around the 
front edges, or “ mouth." It is furnished with two “ straps," or “ eans," to 
receive the helve, which should be made of ash. The pUite is a little dished ; 
it is slightly concave on the top surface, which is caused by the sloping of the 
back and sides, by which firmness is secured, and the plate sustains its load 
more securely. The long-handled shovel is used in Devon and Cornwall; 
in most other districts the shorter handle is furnished with a crutch. 

The Vanning shovel of the tin-miner, to be effective, should be carefully 
made. The plate is generally larger than the gravel shovel ; and as it is not 
used for any heavy work it need not be so thick, and is consequently lighter. 
The curved surface of the dish should be nicely adjusted to insure the separa- 
tion of the “ edge of tin " from the coarser stuff, which is to be washed away. 

There are many tools employed in the process of mining which do not 
require description in this volume. In the process of timbering the shafts or 
the levels, hatchets, axes, and adzes are used, and saws of various kinds; but 
these belong to the engineering department or to the carpenter, and have no 
especial peculiarity as mining implements. 

There are a few tools which are still used by the old miners, but 
which are gradually being superseded by the more modern arrangements, 
which must be named. For example, gads S These are made of wrought- 
iron; when they have a point they are termed gadsy when made with a 
chisel edge they are wedges. These vary much in size, the length being 
from' 3 inches to 2 feet, but as a general rule they are from 6 inches to i foot. 
Frequently a tongue of steel is welded in to the iron to form a point, and 
often the striking end is faced with steel. By far the best arrangement is to 
make the gad entirely of steel. The Saxon gad** has an eye near the 
middle, so that a number can be placed on a rope by the miner when pro- 
ceeding to his work. Gads are much used in working ^^vuggy** or hollow 
ground, and on such rocks as are jointed. For this purpose such as are made 
of shear steel should be employed. ^ • 

Wedges are more extensively used in collieries than in metabmihes. An 
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arrangement called “plug and feathers ” is sometimes employed for breaking, 
out large blocks of mineral ore. For this, a hole is bored, and two inverted 
wedges with circular backs are placed in the hole, then a driving wedge or 
plug is driven in between them to break out the mass. The wedges and 
gads being often lost, through neglect on the part of the miner, who should 
search them out of the broken material in which they are often buried, it is 
now a common practice to charge the miner for the steel w’hich is lost. 

“Pickers" and “ pokers f which are made of ^-inch round iron with steel 
tops, are used for working in jointed ground and in thin veins. For clearing 
clay joints they are very important, and in St. Just, where thin veins of tin 
are ver}'' common, these tools are much used. The miners of St. Just use 
the pickers very dc.\terously, and they can often be distinguished from other 
miners by a horny mark on the back of the little finger on the left hand, 
which is caused by holding it under the haft of the picker for keeping up the 
point. These tools arc held by the minors in one hand, and struck by a 
hammer with the other. 

The “set" or “moil" is used for" cutting ground where it requires to be 
done evenly, as in cutting “hitches" or preparing “ seat ivgs" for pit-work or 
the like. The “ .set” is shaped like a poker, and when intended for single- 
hand use, they weigh about 4 lbs. In many cases they are made much 
heavier, and then they are called “ double-hand setsP and in many respects 
resemble borers. Bars — as “socket barsf or “ bechc," “crow bars,” and 
“ pinch bars ” — are useful for levering out ground, and for splitting rocks 
traversed b)'’ cleavage planes. 

Especial attention should in every case be given to the quality of the iron 
or steel which is employed in mining implements, and of the wood which is 
used to form the handles of picks, shovels, and other mining tools. It is 
always the truest economy to employ the most perfect metal and the best 
selected pieces of ash for the handles and helves of shovels and picks. 

Mine Surveying. — A thorough familiarity with the principles of under- 
ground surveying is of the utmost value in the education of a miner. It may 
appear to many that he has but to sink a hole from the surface down to the 
mineral lode, and then to break out the ore, following the lode wherever it 
may lead him. Without doubt this was, in the early days of mining, the 
practice of the untaught man, who could only sink his shaft a few fathoms in 
depth, and drive his level for but .^hort distances, by reason of the gathering 
of water in the shallow workings. Experience taught the miner the advan- 
tage of adopting some principle which would enable him, having sunk a 
vertical shaft on the side of a hill, to cut from the bottom of the hill, a level, 
or adit, which should reach the deepest point of the shaft, and thus drain 
all above that point of the accumulated waters. It was an ancient practice 
to mark out upon the surfacelhe line from the mouth of the shaft to the lowest 
ground. This guided the miner in cutting the level through which the water 
should flow. 

As mining operations became more and more complicated by the exten- 
sion of the levels, and especially by the driving of levels at different depths 
'^pon.the lode— which levels were connected bv winzes — the necessitv for a 
careM surveY increased. 
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The most reliable guide to the surveyor is the compass-needle — a bar of 
iron or steel rendered magnetic — possessing the property — when suspended 
being free to move — of placing itself in a constant direction. One end of 
this bar always points towards what we term the north pole of the Earth, 
and the other to its south pole. The magnetic bar furnishes the means of 
determining, under all the usual conditions, a fixed line, from which the 
positions of any other line can be readily determined. This electrical bar 
is called the magnetic-needle, and when it is fixed on a delicate pivot upon 
which it is free to move, beneath which is a circular card divideef into 360 
degrees, we have the surveyors’ or the mariners’ compass. 

The graduated card of this instrument is divided into the four cardinal 
points — North, South, East, West. The two first — north and south — are the 
line where the meridian cuts the horizon. The points of the line east and 
west are each 90'' distant from the points north and south, therefore the 
circle is divided into four equal parts of 90“ each. 1* 

The magnetic force manifests itself, on the surface of our globe, by three 
classes of phenomena. The dfclination of the magnetised bar, its incUna. 
tion, and the intensity with w’hich the terrestrial force acts on the needle. 
The declination is the angle that is formed with the direction of the 
meridian of the plane by the dinsetion of a magnetised needle placed upon 
a vertical point or suspended by a thread, free of torsion, in such a manner 
that it holds itself horizontal. 

The inclination is the angle formed with the horizon in the magnetic 
meridian by the direction of a magnetised needle sustained by its centre of 
gravity, around which it is able to turn in a vertical plane. These three 
elements— declination, inclination, and intensity — vary, not only from one 
place to another, but in the same place with time. The point of the needle 
which is directed towards the north has been termed the north pole, and that 
which is directed to the south the south pole. The direction of the magnetic- 
needle is so constant that even when the needle is drawn aside it always 
returns to its original position, and it is always the same extremity of the 
needle which is turned towards the north. The direction of the magnetic- 
needle is constant for the same place and for a given epoch. It is also sub- 
ject, on the same point of the globe, to small periodic variations during the 
day, which have been termed diurnal variations. 

The direction is not exactly north and south. The plane that passes 
through the centre of the Earth in the direction of the magnetic-needle, in 
anyplace under consideration, is termed the magnetic meridian, to distinguish 
it from the terrestrial meridian, which is the plane passing through the same 
place and the axis of the earth. 

The angle made by these two planes is termed the declination of the 
magnet. The declination is east and west of the terrestrial meridian. The 
difference between the magnetic and the true meridian at different periods 
in London has been as follows : — • 


In 1576 it was . 

From 1657 to 1662 
In 1670 . . • • 

In 1815 

.In 1849 , . . . 

In 1883 it is . . > 


11*=* 15' to the east, 
o 

2"* 6' to the west. 


24° 2' 18" 
i8® 


99 

99 

h 


(maximum directiqn.) 
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It is necessary in all mining surveys to note the variation of the nehdle 
at the time the survey is made. The lines on a m’ining plan which indicate 
the direction of the workings in 1883 will, unless they have been corrected,- 
— in twenty years, — deviate considerably from the lines drawn. 

To determine the variation, a magnetic-needle, delicately suspended, is 
used. A carefully divided circle, upon which is read the division corre- 
sponding with the extremities of the needle, is fixed against the sides of a 
circular box of copper and covered with glass, in which box the needle, 
resting on its point, is placed. Delicate instruments are furnished with a 
telescope carried on an axis of rotation, parallel to the plane of the circular 
division, and the middle of which is upon the vertical that passes through 
the centre of suspension of the needle. The axis carries an air-level and a 
vertical quadrant divided to measure the angles described by the telescope. 
The box is turned round upon a vertical axis, by which it is fixed upon 
its stand, until the telescope is found to be placed in the direction of the 
meridian. The angle made by the direction of the telescope with the direction 
of the magnetic-needle is then determined, and we obtain the declination. 
If we know the declination (which is regularly published in the “ Nautical 
Almanack,” as determined by the Astronomer-Royal and copied into most 
other almanacks) we turn the box until the angle made by the axis of the 
telescope and the direction of the needle are equal to it, then we have the 
position of the meridian. 

With the inclination or dip of the needlo the miner has little to do, and 
the magnetic bar in the miner’s compass is so adjusted as to be independent 
of the Earth's attractive magnetic power. 

The force which we call magnetism appears to have been discovered at an 
early period in Greece. The name is supposed to have been derived from tho 
province of Magnesia, in which a stone (magnetic iron ore) was first found by 
a shepherd. It is said by the Chinese that they used the magnet in the year 
12 1 of the Christian era. Another Chinese authority tells us that under 
the dynasty of Tsin, 419 years before Christ}* vessels were directed towards 
the south by means of the magnet. Vasco de Gama appears to have 
employed the magnet in his first expedition to India. The discovery of the 
declination of the needle was made by Christopher Columbus : the change 
of declination, in the same place, was discovered by Gunter, a professor in 
, Gresham College ; and the dtp was first observed by Normann in 1576.' ^ 

With this introduction we prjiceed to describe the processes of subter- 
ranean surveying. 

Amongst the instruments used the circumferctitor is important. It 
consists of an horizontal circular plate with a graduated circle of degrees 
numbered from 0° to 360°, and a vernier^ by which these primary divisions 
are subdivided to single minutes. The Theodolite is a delicate instrument 
of much value for measuring tingles, and Gunter's chain is a simple measure 
of length, which is used in coalmines: it contains 100 links. A chain is. 
now us^ in the metal mines of Derbyshire and Cornwall which is divided 
into \cmieet. 

It is<essential that the mine surveyor should thoroughly understand and 
ttfe tlte bfest instruments. The following are the most important f 

uu' 
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The Y levelf in ordinary use, consists, of a telescope resting upun two 
supporters, which are commonly from their shape called Ys. The lower 
ends of these supporters are let perpendicularly into a strong bar, which 
carries the compass-box. This compass-box is convenient for taking 
bearings, and has a contrivance for throwing the needle off its centre. 
One of the Y supporters is fitted into a socket, and can be raised or lowered 
by a screw. Beneath the compass-box is a conical axis passing through 
the upper of two parallel plates, and terminating in a ball supported in a 
socket. Immediately above this upper parallel plate is a collar, which by 
turning the clamping screw is made to embrace the conical axis. A slow 
^horizontal motion may then be given to the instrument by means of a 
tangent screw. A spirit-level is fixed to the telescope by a joint at one end 
and a capstan-headed screw at the other, to raise or depress it for adjust- 
ment. The telescope embraces a large field of view, but the measurements 
required will only refer to one particular part, which is always the centre of 
the field of view. Some fixed point must be placed on the field of view at the 
focus of the eye-piece. Two fixed lines furnish such a point, and those are 
furnished by two spider’s threads fixed at right angles to each other in the 
focus of the eye-piece. These are attached by some cement to a brass ring 
of smaller dimensions than the tube of the telescope, which can be fixed by 
means of four small screws. * 

The adjustment of the level will require close attention to rules, which the 

mine surveyor can ob- 
tain from several works 
devoted to this art* 

For mining opera- 
tions, instruments 
adapted to measure the 
rise or fall of each loo 
feet of distance are con- 
venient. 

The level repre- 
sented (Fig. 184) is a 
particularly useful one. 
The telescope A B is 
attached at the object-* 
end to the bar C D by 
the hinge-joint H, and 
this bar is attached 
to a second bar, F, 
by the spring k and 
the pivot p. The bar F 
screws on to an axis G, fitted to the head of a tripod stand, and the bta?' 
cx> being approximately l,|Telled by moving the legs of the stand, is brought' 
truly horizontal by turning the screw S until the level comes to the centre of 

• See especially J. F. Heattfer’s “ MaUiematical Inttnmentg.'' There ii a origiiul edition and 

another enlarged edition in 3 vols.' T. Balter, CX, “I^and and Fngineeting Snrvqring,’’ and hiR ‘'Ssflji, 
terraneous Surveying.” Crosby LodcwQoddc Co. V' ■ '• 






its rim. The eye-end A of the telescope is attaeheti to the bar Ci> by the arc 
RB., and is moved along this arc by means of a rack add pinion tnoved by 
• the screw t. The arc rr is graduated to show the rise and fall in evety 
100 feet, and is read by means of an index seen through the small circiiti^' 
opening c. The bubble in the level is adjusted by the capstan-headed screw. 

The Miner^ Dial is an instrument especially adapted for subterranean 
surveying. It may be used as a plain theodolite at any station, without 
disturbing* the work done by means of the compass-needle, or altering the 
form of entries in the levelling-book. This instrument has been the object 
of very great attention in Cornwall ; and amongst others, Mr. Wilton, mathe- 
matical instrument maker, of St. Day, near*Redruth, made many important 
improvements. Wilton's Improved Miners' Dial is so constructed that it may 
be used as a common dial, — as a theodolite without a vertical arc, — or a tele- 
scope, or a theodolite to which a telescope, and vertical arc, may be attached. 
This dial has been subjected to yet further and more recent improvements by, 
Mr. Edward T. Newton, Mr. Wilton’s son-in-law and successor, now of 
Camborne, Cornwall. 

The Theodolite . — This instrument may be considered as consisting of three 
. parts — the parallel plates, with adjusting screws fitting on to the staff-head, 
of exactly the same construction as 


already described, for supporting the 
Y and other levels; the horizontal 
limb, for measuring the horizontal 
angles; and the vertical limb, for 
measuring the vertical angles, or 
angles of elevation. Fig. 185. 

The horizontal limb is com- 
posed of two circular plates, l and v, 
which fit accurately one upon the 
other. Tlie lower plate projects 
beyond the other, and its projecting 
edge is sloped off, or chamfered, as 
it is called, and graduated at every 
half-degree. The upper plate is 
called the vernier plate, and has 
portions of its edge chamfered off, 
so as to form with the chamfered 
edge of the lower plate continued 
portions of the same conicaljsurface. 
These chamfered portions of the 
upper plate are graduated to form 
the yOrfliers, by which the limb is 
.^bdivided to single minutes. The 



Fig. 185. 


odheh theodolite represented in ^ur figure has two such verniers 180® aps^rt. 
;,The lower plate of the horizontal limb is, attachell to a conical axis passing 
. tbirot^^the upper p^allel plate, and terminating in a ball fitting in a s<^et 
^ up^ thWower . parallel plate, exactly as the vertical axis of the y ieVel 

axis, is, however, hollowed to receive a similar 


tJUS 
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conical axis ground accurately to fit it, so. that the axes of the two cones may 
be exactly coincident or parallel. To the internal axis the upper or vernier 
plate of the horizontal limb is attached, and thus while the whole limb can 
be moved through any horizontal angle desired, the upper plate only can also 
be moved through any desired angle, when the lower plate is fixed by means 
of the clamping screw G, which tightens the collar D. T is a slow-motion 
screw, which moves the whole limb through a small space to adjust it more 
perfectly after tightening the collar D by the clamping screw c. There is 
also a clamping screw c for fixing the upper or vernier plate to the lower 
plate, and a tangent screw t for giving the vernier plate a slow motion upon 
the lower plate when so clamped. Two spirit levels B B are placed upon 
the horizontal limb at right angles to each other, and a compass G is also 
placed upon it in the centre between the supports F F for the vertical limb. 

The vertical limb N N is divided upon one side, at every 30 minutes 
each way, from o® to 90°, and subdivided by the vernier, which is fixed to the 
compass-box, to single minutes. Upon the other side are marked the number 
of links to be deducted from each chain for various angles of inclination, in 
order to reduce the distances as measured along ground, rising or falling at 
these angles, to the corresponding horizontal distances. The axis of this 
limb must rest in a position truly parallel to the horizontal limb upon the 
supports F F so as to be horizontal when the horizontal limb is set truly level, 
and the plane of the vertical limb should be accurately perpendicular to its 
axis. To the top of the limb N N is attached a bar, which carries two Y's for 
supporting a telescope of the same construction as that before described for 
the Y spirit level ; and underneath the telescope is a spirit level s s attached 
to it at one end by a joint and at the other end by a capstan-headed screw, 
as in the Y level. The horizontal axis can be fixed by a clamping screw, 
and the vertical limb can then be moved through a small space by a slow- 
motion screw i. 

Before commencing observations with this instrument, the following 
adjustments must be attended to : — 

1. Adjustment of the telescope, viz. the adjustment for parallax; the 
adjustment for collimation. 

2. Adjustment of the horizontal limb, viz. to set the levels on the horizontal 
limb to indicate the verticality of the azimuthal axis. 

3. Adjustment of the vertical limb, viz. to set the level beneath the 
telescope to indicate the horizontality of ^he line of collimation. 

Newton's Combined Miners' Dial— Theodolite — and Dumpy Level consists of 
a 6^-inch compass-box, the levels being inside. On the face of the dial are 
two verniers reading to minutes. The improvement in this dial consists of 
an arrangement by which the bearings are taken simultaneously with loose 
needle and vernier, the latter automatically checking the former ; thus any 
error arising from incorrect reading or front local attraction is detected. 
The dial has a quadrant with a^ large and powerful telescope for surface sur- 
veying; the telescope being movable can tie replaced by a pair of sights for 
underground surveys ; the dial has also a pair of sights for dialling. • Oh • 
removing the quadrant from the dial the telescope can be put on the dial, it 
can then be used as a dumpy level. The quadrant is so constructed that ^e' 
face of the dial is^always, dear for reading , thjp needle and. vernier. . It is 
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graduated on one side into degrees and half-degrees vernier reading to 
minutes, on the other side into feet and inches.* An extra set of legs with 
candle reader also fits the dial ; by its use it enables the dialler to take his 
bearings with greater dispatch and accuracy. 

Instructiotts for commencing a Line of Survey with Newton’s Dial, with 
Two Sets of Legs and Candle Reader. — Place the dial on its legs at first 
station ; get the levels right by means of the ball and adjusting screws ; see 
that the vgmier on the face of the dial is clamped to 360°, then get the needle 
to read to 360“ ; then screw the dial tight on the legs with the socket screw; 
place the other set of legs in position at second station ; get the levels on 
the candle reader right, then set the vernier free on the face of the dial by 
unscrewing the long clamp screw ; move the dial round until the sight inter- 
sects the candle reader at second station ; read angle by needle and vernier ; 
then measure the distance. Clamp the vernier and take ofF the dial from 
the legs at first station, and fix it on legs at second station ; with the candle 
reader on the legs at first station, take a back draft, then remove the legs 
from first station and fix them at third. The needle and vernier will 
read alike in any draft, unless there should be iron in the way ; then the 
vernier at once checks the needle, and gives the proper bearing. The miner 
can go on with his survey as if using the common miner’s dial, the vernier 
correcting any error in reading the needle — always remembering to take a 
back draft with vernier clamped at last angle. 

Instructions to commence a Line of Survey where the Needle is rendered 
useless from the Vicinity of Iron. — Fix the dial on its stand and get it level 
at the second station, with vernier at 360“, and take a back observation, the 
other stand and candle reader being the object on first station. Screw the 
instrument tight on its stand, then measure the distance; this forms the first 
draft. Remove the stand with candle reader to third station, get it level, 
then take a fore observation by unscrewing the clamp screw of the vernier, 
which sets it free ; then revolve the dial until it intersects the candle reader 
at third station, measure the line and enter this distance, also the angle now 
indicated by the vernier ; place the dial on the legs at third station ; loosen 
the dial on its legs so that the whole instrument shall revolve, with vernier 
clamped at last angle. Move the dial until it intersects the candle reader by 
back observation again. Take a fore observation by screwing the dial tight 
on its legs and unscrewing clamp screw of vernier, revolving the dial until 
it intersects the candle reader at fourth station ; measure the distance anti 
angle by vernier. In this manner any number of observations may be taken, 
always remembering to take a first back observation with the vernier at the 
angle last read. By this means the miner will be enabled to continue the work 
from the same meridian — that is, the zero of the instrument at the close of 
the survey will have the same direction that it had at the commencement. 
All angles thus taken on the humber of degrees indicated by vernier should 
be entered as if taken by needle. The work may be laid down by protractor 
and scales as if surveyed by needle. If, however, it be desirable to ascer- 
tain the direction of the sxuwey with regard to the magnetic meridian, this ^ 
may be done as follows: — Having the angle as before, at any convenient 
^tiou, the vernier at 360“ and clamped there, set th^ needle free and direct 

f the uiderliei tad peipeiidKulu to every degree of the qiudnmt. * 
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tHQ sight along the same line ; enter the angle indicated by the needle : this 
will give the angle for the north as required. The work can be resumed by 
needle or vernier, and completed with either. From the bearing of the line 
thus obtained, the magnetic meridian may be set off on the plan by placing 
the protractor so that the angle taken by the needle may coincide with the 
angle of the same draft taken by vernier ; then marking the position of the 
zero of the protractor, a straight line drawn through that point and the 
centre of the protractor will be the meridian. If, however, it be required to 
lay down the work on a plan in which the meridian is already determined 
with a protractor, the same graduations will do for both needle and 
vernier. Place the protractor on the meridian of the plan, with the 360® 
towards the north ; mark the centre of the protractor and the degrees indi- 
cated by the needle at the given draft from the proper graduation for needle, 
remove the protractor and place it again on the same centre, with the angle 
taken by the vernier at the same station. The zero of the protractor will 
now bear the same relation to the meridian of the plan that the first line of 
survey did to the magnetic meridian, and that all the angles of the survey 
are taken from the first line as a meridian. They may now be marked off 
from the protractor in this position in the usual way. 

Angles taken in the manner described may be reduced to angles from the 
north by the following rules — having the angle by vernier at any station, and 
the angle by needle at the same station : — 

Rule I . — Subtract angle by vernier at any station from angle by needle at 
the same station ; the difference is the angle of first draft from the north, 
but if the angle of vernier exceeds the angle taken by the needle, add 360® 
to the latter and subtract the angle by vernier. The remainder is the angle 
from the north. Add every subsequent angle by vernier to the angle by 
needle, as obtained above ; the sum is the angle made by the corresponding 
draft with the north. If, however, such sum is greater than 360“, subtract 
that number from it ; the remainder is the angle from the north as required. 

Rule II . — If the last angle by vernier be less than the preceding angle 
add their difference to angle by needle; the sum will be the angle from 
the north ; if such sum is greater than 360°, subtract that number from it; 
the remainder is the angle from the north. 

If the last angle by vernier be greater than the preceding angle, subtract 
their difference from angle by needle ; the remainder will be the angle from 
the north ; but if the difference between the two angles be greater than the 
angle taken by the needle, add 360° to that angle and subtract the difference; 
the remainder will be the angle from the north. 

This ingenious mathematical instrument maker has recently introduced a 
small portable dial and quadrant, which by its simplicity and portability 
strongly recommends itself to the intelligent miner. 

This little instrument has 3-inch compass-box divided similar to a laigd , 
dial, it has two levels at right angles, and folding sights. The quadrant is 
fixed under the dial in using the instrument. When fixed on the l^s 
it revolves on a shank similar to a larger one; there is a clamp screw 
at^ched to the quadrant which by unscrewing a turn or two sets tiie quadrant 
free and enables the user tot^e the elevation or d^ression. On briogijiQg'thei 
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quadrant back to zero, the needle of the dial at once gives the beaiihg/ The 
legs are made to fold up, and when closed are jnst the size of a good walking- 
stick, and can be used as such. The instrument is complete in itself and is 
fitted into a nice mahogany case. 

For subterranean work, the altitude or depression of any point maybe 
ascertained by means of the theodolite attached to the circumferentor. This 
may also be used for surface levelling, either by taking the of elevation 
or depression or by fixing the quadrant at zero and using the instrument as 
a spirit level. 

With the levelling instrument the altitude of any place is determined by 
fixing it at any convenient situation, to command a back sight to the staff at 
the commencement of the line of operation, and a fore sight to the next 
station. The difference between the staff readings will be the difference of 
the level of the two points.* 

T/te Transit Instrument . — ^The transit instrument is a standard one in 
every astronomical observa- 
tory, where it is used to 
define a vertical circle pass- 
ing from the north to the 
south point of the zenith of 
the place. It is equally 
useful to find any number of 
points in a straight line 
connecting two given points 
in mining or in land sur- 
veying. 

The line thus connecting 
the distant points is the 
base of a vertical plane of 
small extent. The telescope 
A A, Fig. 186, is made to 
revolve vertically upon an 
horizontal axis B B, the 

pivots of which are sup- Fig. 186. 

ported by the upright arras 

C c of the iron stand. The televscope resembles those of theodolites and 
spirit levels, and for mining or, railway surve3dng purposes it is supplied 
with a system of cross wires. The intersection of the centre wires with each 
other represents, when in proper adjustment, the line of collimation or optical 
axis of the telescope. The slide D, or eye-piece, is movable in or out to 
obtain distinct vision of the cross wires ; an adjustment that must be made 
or verified each time the instrument is set up for use. In adjusting the 
eye-piece to obtain distinct Vision of the wires it will be found that it can be 
accomplished with greater certainty by directing the telescope to a white 
sheet of paper fastened at a little distance off. The screw E gives motion to 

: • practical purpoteg the miner mayco&snlt J. Badge’s '‘Practical Miner’s Guide,” Longman, 
^ .<^0.; Tlmmas Pe^wick and Thomas Baker, “ Subterraneoua Surveying,” Crosby Lockwood 
^ €0/; wtUiam Jit^kard, ” The Miner’s Manual,” 'Longmaa fc Co. , 
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a rack and pinion, which is the means of diminishing or increasing the 
distance between the object-glass and the eye-piece. 

That the horizontal axis may not be liable to bend with the weight of the 
telescope, it is made of two cones B B, whose bases are connected together to 
form the axis, and to the telescope by the sphere F, which form the nucleus 
of the instrument to which the tubes A a', forming the telescope, and the two 
cones B B are attached. The apex of each cone is finished with a steel or 
bell-metal pivot turned and ground upon the axis as true as possiblg. These 
pivots work in V-formed sockets or Y’s as they are technically called, which 
surmount the upright arms C c of the iron stand. 

H is a spirit level striding across the instrument. This is used to deter- 
mine the horizontality of the instrument. One or two thin brass plates are 
supplied. These are notched at their tops to receive a pin fixed in the end 
of the tube of the level H, to prevent its falling. The iron stand is fastened 
to the stone after it is placed in its true position by means of the screws 
KK. 

To set the axis of the telescope truly horizontal, adjust the level H upon 
the pivots of the axis, and by turning a milled-headed screw a near the top 
of one of the arms. Any error must be corrected by raising or depressing 
the screw a on the stand, and by turning the capstan screws b at one end of 
the level, which raises or depresses the spirit-bubble with respect to its 
points of support. These rules are sufficient for the mining engineer, but 
for astronomical purposes more refined adjustment is required. When the 
position of the instrument has been settled, the screws K K are inserted in 
their sockets through the holes in the stand. Thus a very close approxima- 
tion can be secured. 

To make the subject of mine-surveying as comprehensive as possible, 
the following directions should be strictly attended to : — 

Diallmg with the Magnetic Needle . — Assuming that the ordinary dial is 
employed, the operator in commencing a survey fixes the tripod firmly, and 
then, guided by the spirit levels, carefully adjusts the instrument, either by 
the ball and socket joint or the adjusting screws, until the bubbles are 
centred. The dial-plate is then turned around until the south end of the 
needle (always distinguished) settles at o° or 360“. Should the needle be 
sluggish, a gentle tap to the plate will cause a quivering and facilitate its 
progress to its proper position. Having clamped the instrument securely to 
the tripod, an angle 'can now be taken in apy required direction by moving 
the sights around with the large thumb-screw. Having taken the observa- 
tion, the degree on the inner graduated circle opposite the arrow on the 
vernier scale is recorded, together with the minutes which may be indicated 
by the same scale. Some practitioners read off the angle recorded by the 
north end of the needle, the movable sights being previously fastened at zero. 
But inasmuch as the above method should be addpted in dialling without the 
needle, and being equally as expeditious and more accurate in taking frac- 
tional parts of a degree, the advantage of uniformly observing it is apparent. 

Let A, Fig. 187, represent a shaft, and bcde a subterraneous excavation 
in a northerly direction from it, the bearings of which are required. Having 
made sure that there is no iron near him, the dialler fixes his instrument 
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at B, to command two drafts. The plate is put into the position before 
described, and a back observation taken to A, and the degjree indicated by 
the arrow in the vernier (which 
in this case, being a northerly 
drift, will be on the north side) is 
the direction of A B. The dialler 
then reverses his position, and 
takes a fore observation to c ; the degree is read off, and this gives the 
course of B c. The next position for the dial is at D, the object at C 
being allowed to remain until the angle D c is determined. The previous 
operation to ascertain the direction of D E is repeated, and the survey 
terminates. 

Dialling without the Needle . — It is well known that the magnetic-needle is 
disturbed by the influence of iron, and is consequently rendered unreliable by 
its presence. Serious errors having been, from time to time, fallen into by the 
counter attraction this metal offers, a system has been devised by which the 
magnetic-needle can be dispensed with, after a datum line has been obtained. 
The dial is carefully fixed in the manner already described, and the movable 
sights directed towards the objects stationed at the commencement of the 
survey. This should be a “candle rest” with spirit levels, and adjusting 
screws, mounted on a tripod, of precisely the same size and description as 
that on which the dial stands. The angle which the index or vernier records 
with the circular plate is then observed, and the dial undamped and removed 
to the position occupied by the candle rest, and it is transferred to the dial 
tripod. The movable sights are kept in the same position, and the dial-plate 
moved around on its axis, until the candle at the first station of the dial is 
bisected. The circular plate is then rigidly clamped by the screw, and tho 
instrument is ready to take an angle independently of the needle. 

Whatever departure the needle may show from the north point is due 
to attraction, for, provided proper care has been exercised in the operation, 
the dial-plate will correctly indicate the magnetic meridian, and virtually 
supersede the needle throughout the whole survey. Occasionally the whole 
dialling may be verified by the last draft being out of the influence of iron, 
for if the south point of the needle corresponds with that on the circular plate 
its correctness is demonstrated. 

In conducting a survey without the use of the needle, the instrument 
must be fixed at each respective station, and fore and back sights be taken 
alternately. The operation will be^ rendered clearer by the following 
example. 

The direction and distances of the subterranean drift, containing iron rails 
and pipes, are required. To obtain a datum line the dial is fixed in a recess, 
or a section of the rails and pipes must be removed. The instructions pre- 
viously given having been s*trictly observed, the sights are directed to th^ 
candle rest at A, and the degree (say 40®) carefully noted, but not permanently 
entered. Reversing the position of the instrument and capdle rest, the dial- 
plate is moved round, with the sights still at 40®, until it bisects the candle. 
This gives the datum line correctly. The plate is then securely fastened, 
and the sights directed to B, which the vernier shows to be 10® distance, by ^ 
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measurement 30 feet. The dial is then carried forward to the next post of 
observation B, the tripod on which it stood being allowed to remain undis- 
turbed, for fixing the candle socket on, and with the sights still retained at 
10®, the whole instrument is moved bodily around, until the perpendicular 
hair cuts the candle at A. This back observation being taken to keep the 
line of the magnetic meridian only, the angle is not recorded. The candle 
rest and tripod are now advanced to C, and the rack work controlling the 
movable sights of the dial brought into operation for ascertaining the angle 
from B to c, which by reference to the vernier we find is 1°, distance 50 feet. 
The position of the instrument and candle rest is again changed, and the 
preliminaries being attended to, the course from c to D is determined ; this 
is 15° 35', distance 35 feet 6 inches. We proceed in the same way to the 
station D, and get the direction of D E, which is 20° 45', distance 29 feet 
9 inches. This is the termination of the excavation. An opportunity may 
now be afforded, and the dialler should invariably avail himself of it, for 
testing the correctness of the survey. 


Faults— THEIR Influence, &c. 

Method of determining the Influence of Faults on Lodes . — In the section 
which is devoted to the consideration of mineral lodes and their formation, 
the subject of dislocations has not been neglected. It has now become 
necessary to examine the circumstance under which these fractures occur, and 
the rules by which the miner should be guided in his endeavours to recover 
that portion of any lode which has suffered by these disturbances. 

The provincialisms employed to express the phenomena exhibited, as the 
results of movements in the rocks in which mineral lodes are found, should 
be thoroughly known. The following vocabulary, which is given by Mr. W. J. 
Henwood, should therefore be clearly understood : — * 


1. The rocks, whatever may be their character, are denominated . . . The Country. 

2. All metalliferous veins Zottes. 

3. All veins, not metalliferous^ and in directions subtending considerable angles 

to those which are productive Cross Courses. 

4. Horizontal galleries, if excavated in metalliferous veins .... Levels. 

5. Ditto, ditto, not in metal veins Cross Cuts. 

6. Pits open to surface Shafts. 

7. Fits not open to surface, but extending on the dip of a vein from one gallery 

{feveV) to another ........... Winzes. 

S. All excavations horizontally Driving. 

9. Ditto downwards ^ Sinking. 

10. Ditto upwards Rising. 

11. Small veins, whether metalliferous or otherwise (in^ St, Just) . . . Scorram. 

The following terms are derived from other sources, and are used 
Derbyshire and the Northern counties : — 


in 


<1. The beginning of a shaft, on the very surface . . . . . • The Eye of. 

b. When a dislocation comes slanting in before the miner as he cuts or sinics . Slip-joint, 

c. When a dislocation runs along in the vein Rider-joint, 

• d. When a vein is dislocated and moved ^ Leap. 

e. If two veins or pipes cross one another “ right,” or obliquely . - . ^ or a T)ie, 

In the MinersI Glossary, given in the Appendix, a number of other 
provincial words and Mining terms will be found. 

Every intersection must be, either a simple running of one vein through 
another, or, a movement of the rocks pioduoing Vhat the miners call a fiiave. 
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or, in ordinary language, a displacement. If the lode is discovered by driving 
to the right on the cross vein, it is called a right-hand heave, but if it is, 
approached on the left it is a left-hand heave. It will be readily understood : 
that if a lode runs east and west through any rock, and if that rock suffers 
any disturbance, by which one portion of the rock is raised or falls down, 
that the lode will suffer a heave or a slide. 

Mr. Henwood has recorded 27:5 intersections observed by himself. Of 
these 5;^ were unaccompanied by heaves \ 181, or more than 84 per cent., 
were found by driving on the side of the greater angle ; and 34, or less than 
16 per cent., were on the side of the smaller angle. He gives the following 
table ; — 


Of all the lodes, the proportion intersected but not heaved is 

Of the tin lodes 

Of lodes yielding both tin and copper 

Of copper lodes 

Of all the lodes the proportion heaved towards the right hand is * 

Of the till lodes 

Of the lodes yielding both copper and tin , 

Of the copper lodes 

Of all the lodes the proportion heaved towards the left hand is 

Of tin lodes 

Of lodes yielding both tin and copper 

Of copper lodes 

Of all tiie lodes the proportion heaved towards the greater angle is 

Of the tin lodes 

Of Lodes yielding both tin and copper 

Of copper lodes 

Of all the lodes the proportion heaved toward.? the smaller angle is 

Of the tin lodes 

Of lodes yielding both, tin and copper 

Of copper lodes 

The mean distance of the heaves of all the lodes is 

,, „ tin lodes .... 

„ ,, lodes yielding both tin and copper 

,, ,, copper lodes .... 

The mean distance of the right-hand heaves is . . . 

„ „ ^ Ujt-hand 

„ „ heaves towards the greater angle . 

„ „ „ „ smaller angle . 


277 per cent 
180 

37-2 M 

177 

S'* 

56-0 „ 

44-0 » 

52-4 

262 „ 

260 „ 

i8'6 

29-8 „ 

b3‘5 

520 „ 

560 

74-2 „ 

'29 n 

30*0 »» 

6-8 „ 

8*8 „ 
16*4 feet. 

*5’4 M 
14 b „ 
*7'5 »» 

i«7 

12-0 M 

ifi*? 


This table is given for the purpose of showing the observed results of the 
dislocations. It has long been a habit amongst miners to speak of heaves, as 
if the lode had been an active agent in producing the phenomena. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that the lode heaved has no influence upon the heave 
itself. A mineral vein is formed in a fissure, which has been produced by 
some movement of the Earth’s crust, the crack running, it may be, east and 
west. By the operation of amather disturbance running at nearly right 
angles to, or at some angle with, the first disturbance, the lode is broken, and 
consequently, that portion of the lode between the fractured ends is moved 
or heaved. 

Having endeavoured to give what appears to be the most simple explana- 
tions of the phenomena, whjich are often seriously perplexing to the miner — 
so much so that heaves are in many districts commonly known as troubles— 
is only justice to Mr. Henwood, who has recorded more observations of these 
phenomena than any other man, to quote his views, which are given in a 

* is xem&rkable that all the principal htaots in the district from Chacewater to CamtKmeahonld 

'be' to the r^.il4-while. those to the hfi are but insignifleant in compatison with them.”— Thomat's 
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^ section of hi& work, named by him “ Relations between the Rocks and the 
Intersections of the Veins which traverse them ” : — 

“From the difficulty of the inquiry, and its uncertainty, I cannot state 
whether the difference between these numbers (those given in the table, p. 669) 
depends merely on the much greater area occupied by the Slate than by the 
Granite in the tracts here considered, or whether the intersections of veins are 
really more common in one rock than in the other, under conditions otherwise 
similar. • 

“ If we regard the total number in each rock as 100, then the respective 


proportions will be as follows, viz. 

: — 



In Granite. 

In Slate. 

The intersections without heaves 

. . 26*2 per cent. . 

. 21-5 per cent. 

Heaves towards the right hand 

. 52*4 

• 50*5 

,, ,, left hand . 

. 21*4 

. 260 „ 

,, greater angle 

. . 65-6 .. 

. 64-0 ,, 

„ ,, smaller angle 

. . 8-2 

• H ‘5 

The mean distance of all the heaves is 

. 

. 16 ‘4 feet. 

If »> If 11 

in Granite 

• 17*1 If 

1) '1 j> >1 

in Slate* 

• „ 


“The relative proportions seem scarcely sufficient to warrant the idea 
that the slight differences between them have much connection with the 
containing rock. 

“It has been seen that the 233 intersections are effected by 125 veins of 
clay, or flucans ; and 108 quartzose ones, or cross courses. The proportions on 
which they occur in the different rocks are — 

In Granite. In Slate. 

Flucan . . 78-7 per cent. 47-0 per cent. 

Cr(^ss Courses . 213 „ 53-0 „ 

“This result is in accordance with the general fact long recognised in 
some parts of Cornwall, that the cross veins far more frequently partake of the 
nature of the contiguous rock (and are thus characterised as flucans) in the 
Granitic than in the Slaty rocks, and that in the latter they are much more 
generally quartzose in their composition, and are thus designated cross 
courses. 

“The intersections of cross veins hy lodes are 23 in number; of these 36 
per cent, are in Granite and 64 per cent, in Slate. 

“Twenty instances of lodes intersected by other lodes have been recorded> 
of which 20 per cent, are in Granite and 80 per cent, in Slate.” 

After giving several tables which appear to confirm his views, Mr. Hen- 
wood proceeds : — 

“ This inquiry has established the fact tfiat the extent of the heaves is in 
direct proportion to the width of the lodes, as well as to that of the cross veinsy 
whilst here it would, at first sight, appear that this part of our inquiry 
shows the extent of the heaves to be in direct proportion to the width of the 
cross veins, and in an inverse one to that of the lodes. It must not be for- 
gotten, that a preceding investigation has conclusively that the extent 

of the heaves are in direct proportion to the width of the lodes^ as well as of 
the cross veins, and this would lead us to expect that the diminution ,pf 
energy in the one class of veins would be compensated by the increase of it 
in the other; and therefore that as their opposing influences so exactly 

* The average distance of the two heaves in the dvan at 7 ^g~Tang is 14'$ feet. • 
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counteract the other, any apparent difierence in the result at diflFerent levels 
should be owing to the influence of depth alone." 

Several isolated statements must now be selected from Mr. Kenwood's 
copious observations : — 

The general rule undoubtedly is, that the heave of the same lodCy by the 
same cross vein^ is in the same direction (towards the same hand) at all depths ; 
but, in a few instances, lodes heaved towards the right hand at one level are 
heaved tpwards the left at another." Mr. Came states that at Gunnis Lake,* 
at the depth of 70 fathoms, the lode is heaved 15 feet to the le/t, and at 16 
fathoms deeper, it is heaved 15 feet to the right. (Is not this a movement of 
one section of the rock, while the other remains at rest?) 

“ In order, however, that a heave should take place, it does not seem 
absolutely necessary that the lode should be traversed either by a 7 iother lode, 
a cross vein, or even by a joint of the rock ; for at Balnoon the lodes are 
frequently cut off, and heaved by the joints of the rock, and often, too, when 
these are wanting (r). Of the latter kind there is also an instance at Dowgas, 
where four lodes abruptly terminate alike without the intervention of either 
joins or vein, and are again found to commence with similar abruptness, 
nearly at right angles, and at a distance of about 4 fathoms." 

‘^The intersections of lodes by Jlucans show a numerical preponderance 
of heaves towards the greater angle, and also that the extent of the heaves is 
greater with tin than with copper veins, which also holds true in the leaps 
occurring with vertical intersections ; whilst the displacement (whether a 
heave caused by a jlucan or a leap occasioned by a sticU) of copper lodes is 
more frequently towards the greater angle than is the case with lodes yielding 
other ores." 

Again, the heaves of lodes by each other and by conrses'^eyihibit a 
larger proportion of heaves towards the smaller angle than results from their 
heaves by flucans. The law most remarkably prevails in their vertical 
intersections also ; for the leaps towards the smaller angle are in much 
larger proportion than those towards the greater angle ; an excess which 
also holds good when the leaps caused by the intersections of lodes by each 
other are compared with those of lodes traversed by slides. The displace- 
ment, whether it be a heave or a leap, is far more commonly to the smaller 
angle when the traversing vein has a quartzoso than when it has a clayey 
character. These circumstances rather indicate that the direction of the 
heave or leap may be affected by the mineral composition of the intersect, as 
we have already seen it is by the intersecting vein." 

Lspecial attention should be directed to these quotations, which assume 
that the vein has a power which cannot be ascribed to it. 

Professor Han ns Hoefer, of the Mining School of Leoben, has recently 
given the following methods for determining faults in mineral veins.* 

The rule of Zimmermann’ has been usually followed. This assumes that tlje 
hanging wall of a faulting-fissure has slid downwards in the direction of its 
dip. But dislocations show many cases in which one part of the s^ani 

• fur Berg-und Hatteuwenen/' toI. xxix. A careful abstract thte payer, by Dr. R.^ 

W* Raymond, was printed in the Engineering and Mining Journal of Kew York, of which he is one of 
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has been shoved over the other. The hanging-wall of the faulting-fissur^ has 
slid upwards instead of downward. 

Every dislocation of mineral deposit by a cross fissure was long regarded, 
as belonging to one or the other of these two classes ; it w^ either a slide or 
a heave. ' 

It is assumed that throughout a given fault the motion of the hanging- 
wall has been everywhere the same, and consequently that the so-called 
throw, determined by exploration of the tw'O dislocated parts of the^eposit, 
is a guide for exploration at all other points. 

For the following illustrations we are indebted to a carefully-prepared 
abstract of Hoefer's memoir by Dr. R. W. Raymond, of New York.* 

“ This phenomenon itself suffices to show that the classification of dislo- 
cations is not so simple as has been supposed, and the methods pursued by 
mine surveyors, based upon that classification, may, therefore, need improve- 
ment. These methods, as is well known, assume that throughout a given 
fault the motion of the hanging-wall has been everywhere the same, and 
consequently that the so-called vertical interval or throw determined by 
exploration of the two dislocated parts of the deposits at any one point is a 
guide for exploration at all other points. Practice, however, shows that this 
guide is not unerring. It does not always agree with the indications of 

actual movement and direc- 
tion furnished by the stria- 
tions of the walls of the fault- 
ing - fissure. These marks 
frequently do not follow the 
dip, but obliquely across it. 
The oblique or other motion 
thus indicated is certainly 
one of the elements in the 
geometrical problem pre- 
sented to the surveyor. 

“Fig. 188 may illustrate 
this point. Let A B be the 
line of intersection between 

9 

the vein L and the faulting- 
fissure V, the striations of 
which indicate that the 
movement took place in the direction of c D. The dislocated continua- 
tion l' of the vein being found at E F, the old rule would declare that the 
case was one of a heave, or upward movement, of the hanging-wall ; and yet 
it is really an oblique slide. That the distinction is important appears when, 
we consider that, if the vein being worked in the foot-wall of the faulting- 
fi3sure had contained an ore-body which was cut off by the fault at G, the old 
rule would require us to accept the continuation of this ore-body at ' some 
higher point in the hanging- wall of the fault j whereas, by the present 
hypothesis, it is at the' lower point H to which the striations fend. It isfi 

■ • “Transactions of the American Butitote of Mining £neineen,'l 882 ,** betni: 4 toWar rrtd at (to 

Washington meeting of that Society. 
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apparent that an oblique slide would Aot, according to the old rule^ appeal’ 
to be a slide at all, unless the striations (that is, the indication of actual 
movements) were steeper in dip than the lines of intersection. In easel,' had 
been horizontally moved, the dislocation would, by the old rule, be a slide if 
it had moved in one direction, and a heave if it had moved in the other j 
whereas in reality it would have been neither.” 

But Professor Hoefer goes farther, and declares that the parallel uniform 
movement of the hanging-wall of a fault is not to be always assumed. The 
evidence of this statement is drawn especially from coal seams ; not because 
the dislocations of these deposits are different in nature from those of metal- 
liferous veins, but because coal-mining has furnished more extensive exca- 
vations, and therefore a greater body of evidence than any other branch of 
the business. Moreover, we can with greater certainty judge what was the 
original position of a coal-bed, than we can of a fissure-vein. 'When the 
latter suddenly changes dip, for instance, beyond a fault, we cannot be sure 
that the change of dip did not exist before the dislocation took place. This 
phenomenon of a change of dip and also of strike is frequent in coal-fields, 
under such conditions as make it reasonably certain that neither the original 
position of the coal nor irregularities in the faulting-fissure were the cause ; 
but rather that the relative movement of the two parts of the deposit was not 
in parallel lines. 

In many cases where veins show a uniform dip, that is, approach in 
form a regular plane, and yet exhibit these changes beyond a fault, it is 
reasonable to infer, instead of a simple slide or heave, a partial revolution of 
the mass on the hanging-wall side of the /a«// around an axis normal to the 
plane of the faulting-fissure. Professor Hoefer refers to a very extensive 
fault in the neighbourhood of Aix, which shows to the south-east a greater 
vertical dislocation than toward the north-west, which he thinks can only be 
explained by a turning movement. The centres of movement would be found 
at the intersection of perpendiculars drawn through the line of striations 
produced by the revolution. 

“ Thus, if striations were exposed, the intersection of the perpendiculars 
would show the centre of movement. In practice, however, it is likely that 
the several perpendiculars drawn through such striations would not intersect 
at a given point ; and this would show that, besides the turning movement, 
there had also been a movement of translation of the whole mass, up, down, 
or along the plane of the fault. The complication of these two movements 
is, however,' not beyond analysis* if the data are sufficiently abundant and 
exact. Even with the imperfect data usually afforded by the limited expo- 
sures in mines, it is much better to work upon a perfect than upon a crude 
and partial system ; and Professor Hoefer thinks that not only the points, 
already mentioned, but also the question of direction of movement, can in, 
many cases be satisfactorily determined by the plan he proposes. ^ 

/ “This plan maybe illustrated for a general case by Fig. 189. Let AB 
'represent the course of .a vein dipping 32° (es shown by the arrow), which has 
been explored on an upper level to where it is cut off by a cross-fissure' 
having the strike B K and the dip of 40® (as shown by the arrovr). I^t it be 
aansuined-'that upon a lower level the vein had been opened, tyith t^Atrike 
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C D and the dip of 23® ; that on this level a fault was encountered at D, having' 
the same strike and dip as that at B. By a simple construction, with the 
help of the triangle alc,va. which the angle c is 40°, and the side o ^ is the 
vertical distance h between the two levels, we find the point c and draw the 

line c D, which, being parallel to B K, 
and also coinciding with the strike of 
the fault at D, proves the latter to be 
identical with the faxdt at p on the 
level above. We now determine the 
two lines of intersection EF and BG 
made by the fault, with the two por- 
tions A B and C D of the faulted vein. 
This can be done most easily by the 
aid of the two triangles, def, gh t, in 
which the base A is taken equal to 
the vertical distance between the two 
levels, and the angle opposite A is, in 
each case, the angle of the dip. A B 
and C D being already given, the cor- 
responding lines, namely, ll J on the 
level of c D, and K L on the level of 
A B, are to be found. This is done by 
drawing Hj parallel to ab through 
the point /, and prolonging Zt^parallel 
to C D. The course of the fault at B is 
known ; hence the line b k drawn on 
that Course intersecting the line K L at 
K determines the point K for that 
level, while for the next lower level 
the point H is determined by pro- 
ducing the lino C D parallel with B K ; 
in like manner, the lower levels, T u, v w, M o N, p Q, R s, &c., can be 
plotted. It is evident that, by drawing lines through K D and B H, the lines 
of intersection E F and B G are obtained. It is evident also that on the fourth 
level M, if in working from M the fault is encountered at o, it will not be neces- 
sary to cross-cut, as in the upper levels, to find the continuation of the vein ; 
since at that point, Which is the centre of revolution, the vein can be found 
* by simply breaking through the cross-fissure. In the next lower level, P Q, 
however, if the fault is encountered at Q, it will be necessary to cross-cut for 
the continuation of the vein in the direction 0 Rj a direction opposite to that 
which would be necessary at u or D.” 

It will be seen that in this case a revolution has been demonstrated with- 
out the help of the indications afforded by the striations. 

Professor Hoefer indicates also how this graphic method may be applied 
to lines of intersection, which are not straight, but curved ; and to the still • 
more complicated case of a varying strike at different levels in the faulting- 
fissure itself; that is, for instance, when BK, HD, vu, and QR are not' 
parallel. . . - 
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He recommends in practice the adoption of the method above de* 
scribed, on the ground that it involves no generic assumption or hypothesis, 
but makes the work of the surveyor in the first place purely descriptive, and' 
also checks by graphic construction the errors of observations due to irregu- 
larities’ in the vein and fault. He points out also that this method indicates 
conclusions as to the nature of the movement which has taken place ; since, 
if the two lines of intersection are parallel, the movement must have been 
parallel ; ^while if they converge, the movement must have involved a revo- 
lution, and the points where they intersect must be the intersection of the 
axis of revolution with the plane of the fault. 

Dr. Rossiter "W. Raymond, in bringing a notice of Professor Hoefer’s 
graphic method before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, observes 
that it will not indicate, in a case of compound movement involving both a 
revolution and a slide (Fig. 189), either the existence, the direction, or the 
amount of the displacement. Therefore, he argues that cases must often 
arise in which the method would fail in the direction of guiding the miner in 
search of the lode which has been lost through the influence of the faulty 
fissure. 


In continuation of his argument. Professor Hoefer says : — 

“ The solutioti of the problem remains in principle the same when the 
lines of intersection are curves. If, for instance, we had plotted a fault for 
different levels (not too far apart vertically), and had found the facts on 
actual exploration to differ from our construction, that is, the lines of inter- 
section, imagined as drawn in the plane of the fault, had proved in practice 
to be longer or shorter than required by our construction, we should then 
obtain a number of elements of the actual curved lines of intersection, which 
we could prolong according to 
their curvature, in order to 
operate further with them, just 
as if they were straight. 

“To take an example: sup- 
pose (Fig. 190) that the fault 
had been encountered on level 
I, in the two portions of the 
vein, at A and B, giving at 
these points the straight lines 
of intersection A D and B F; but 
that on level 1 1 the fault was 
found at G, not D, and the con- 
tinuation at H, not F. Straight 
lines drawn from A through G, 
and from B through H, thus 

become the lines of intersectibn for the construction of the fault on level 1 1. . 
Sut actual developments show the points sought to be j, K, instead of L, M ; 
and, in short, we become, able to prolong the curves A G j, b h K, as curves,. ■ 
' and thus to obtain for lower levels, in advance of exploration, more accurate 
determinations." ’ ' 

.Dr* R. W. Raymond’s remarks on this method of plotting and deter- 
’ ’ ' XX 
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mining faults in mineral deposits are of considerable value ; his ex,*- 
perience and strictly scientific training rendering him one of the most 
accurate observers of the phenomena of mineral veins to be found in the 
United States of America, and thoroughly qualified to discuss with Professor 
Hanns Hoefer of Leoben the geometrical method proposed by him. Dr, 
Raymond gives his opinion that the classification of dislocations is not 
so simple. as has been supposed, and that the methods pursued by mine 
surveyors need improvement. This bears very strongly on the condition of 
many of the mine surveyors in this country, and their attention is therefore 
especially directed to the following remarks made by him at the Virginia 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers : — 

“The relative position of the two parts of the faulted vein, shown in 
Fig. 190, may have been reached by a simple revolution around an axis 
normal to the fault at O, or by a revolution around some other axis normal 
to the fault, coupled with a slide along the fault. For instance, the axis of 
the revolution may have been at u, and the slide may have carried it 
apparently to o. 

“Yet this is precisely the case which may be expected to be most 
frequently encountered in practice. Simple revolutions must be rare, if, 
indeed, they ever occur. My own impression on this point is confirmed by 
the reply of Professor Hoefer to an inquiry which I addressed to him after 
perusing his paper. He says : — 

“ ‘ Circular movements, combined with movements in straight lines, are 
very frequent in our faults ; in fact, I do not doubt at all, that a continued 
careful study will show them to be the rule. Whether simple revolutions 
often occur is very difScult to decide, from the observations thus far avail- 
able. You know how one-sided and incomplete the '’inquiry has heretofore 
been in this direction. In the southernmost district of Przibram, the 
Clementi vein shows in its selvage striations, the varying directions of 
which indicate a circular movement ; and my studies (unfortunately inter- 
rupted by my departure) led me in this case to the belief that the movement 
had been circular only. But I did not consider the question definitely 
settled.’ 

“ In this case, the study of the striations in the faulting-fissure may give 
valuable, though perhaps rarely exact, indications as to the direction of 
movement. If the rectilinear movement followed the circular one, the stria- 
tions may furnish a clear record of it in straight lines. If the two were (as ' 
is more probable) simultaneous, the striations would be strictly epicycloid 
curves ; but for their interpretation it would be sufiiciently accurate to 
consider them as firagments of ellipses, having their major axes inclined in 
the direction of the rectilinear movement. These indications would doubt- 
less be, in most instances of practice, merely general guides to exploration. 

, But after, by such exploration, the continuation of a given ore-body (as D, 
Fig. 189) had been found, it is plain that the whole movement of the faulted 
vein could be analyzed and plotted, and that the continuation of any other 
ore-body could be< sought with confidence. In . the case before us, it would 
be only requisite to determine the relations the point actually found . to 
its theoretical position on the hypothesis of purely circular, motion ; andl 
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the correction thus applied to D' could be applied to Any other point simiiarly 
determined. 

“ I should remark, in conclusion, that all these fconstructions rest upon 
the assumption that the dip of each segment of the faulted vein is constant, 
^at is, the vein is treated as a plane. But it would not be difficult to 
include, in the method here shown, changes of dip and strike, as these might 
be discovered in actual working ; and under certain circumstances, a change 
of dip might serve as a useful landmark in surveying. For instance, if, in 
Fig. 189, there were a change of dip in the left-hand portion of the vein, at 
the level c D, then the corresponding change of dip must be shown on the line 
G B, at the point formerly adjacent to D ; and the discovery of this point 
would at once, as has been already shown, permit the analysis of the 
movement which had taken place, and the deduction of all its resultant 
relations.” 

Schmidt, a Bergmeister at Siegen, about 50 miles north-east of Cologne, 
was the first to recognise the exact effect of one lode crossing and dislocating 
the other, and he found that the younger lode always carries the older lode down-' 
wards with it, according to the dip of the dislocating lode. He therefore proposed 
the following rule of throw : — 

First, Vertical Dislocation. — If the dislocating lode dips towards you, you 
must follow it upwards in order to find the continuation of the older lode ; if 
the dislocating lode falls from you, you must follow it downwards to get at 
the older lode. 

Second. Horizontal Dislocation. — You must follow the dislocation on the 
side of the obtuse angle which it forms with the thrown lode. 

In some districts feults are observed to have occurred so, that several 
portions of the country have been dropped down in one direction, prolonging 
the surface appearance of some rocks beyond that which would otherwise 
have happened after the various denudations to which they might have been 
exposed. .The amount of accumulation thus preserved, or the reverse, by 
systems of faults, is a subject which should engage the attention of miners 
and geologists as one of importance. As might be expected, lines of faults 
frequdhtly exhibit minor complications, and even disturbances, showing a 
certain amount of lateral pressure, during the adjustment of their sides after 
the action of the force producing the original fracture. 

De la Beche’s “Observer”* vdil be found to contain many valuable" 
observations on the occasion of faults. Whether faults arise from minor 
adjustments of the Earth’s crust, the bending, contortion, and squeezing of 
various accumulations being regarded as more considerable consequences 
of these adjustments, or from other causes, together with the greater plica- 
tions and flexures, they show a broken and dislocated condition of that 
crust which it requires the miner and geologist to bear in mind when 
endeavouring to trace the facts he may observe in connection with ore ’ 
deposits and the movement of veins to their sources. 

Attention is directed to Fig. 37, p. 394, showing a very elaborate set 
of faults occurring in the bottom of Penhalls mine, in St. Agnes. * Here there 
nre a succession of .movements, up and down, all of them well marked by 

... f if - ^ossalt Obt^^r,*’ by Sir tiemy X* de k Bcche, C.B., F,R.S., 1833. 
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their influence on the lodes and “ gossans "of that district. Captain Bennetts, 
the chief agent of Penhalls mine, has been enabled to, determine that several 
considerable thicknesses of strata have been removed by denudation from 
the surface of the country. 

A vertical section may only give the apparent movement of the parts of 
rocks fractured and faulted. It is, therefore, desirable that the miners should 
search for the direction of the friction marks, the line attending the pressure 
of the rocks on one side, against those on the other, in order to diseover that 
in which the movement has really been effected. This investigation will 
sometimes lead him (Sir H. dc la Beche remarks) to find that, though the 
general plane of a fault may dip in a given direction, the movement has not 
always corresponded with it. This is a most important matter for the 
miner to make out. Seme of these friction marks bear evidence of the 
action of enormous pressure, more especially in those cases where the dislo- 
cations may, in its plane, be very considerable, and yet the rocks thus 
moved against each other, and once so far asunder, may be now closely joined 
together. The contents of dislocations, that is, of the fissure produced by 
the fracture, whether known as common faults or mineral veins, often 
present beautiful impressions of those friction marks ; — parts of the walls 
of the fracture often grinding against each other in their movements, having 
finally left cavities in which various mineral substances were accumulated, 
taking the form of the surfaces against which their first deposit was 
effected. 


Commercial Notes. 

Valuation of “ Tin Stuff” ( Tin Ore ). — It has been pustomary to buy and 
sell tin ore by measure — the measure being arbitrary. Tin for a long period 
has been measured by the sack. This is due to the old practice of carrying 
the sacks of tin, from the mines to the smelting-house, on the backs of 
mules. 

In some districts the sack contains 8 gallons ; in others the sack varies 
9 to 12, and even i8 gallons, of 282 cubic inches, or beer measure. There are 
some difficulties in ascertaining the value of the tin ore by measure. *“ The 
sample " taken for assay is by wine measure, the produce is weighed by troy 
weight, and the total quantity of tin is estimated by avoirdupois weight. 
Dr. Rickard, in his “ Miners’ Manual,” says : “ The following rule was very 
much employed some years since, and it w;ll be seen that the buyer preserved 
a large margin for loss in dressing, as well as for profit. “ Everj’ penny- 
weight of black tin produced from a sample of one gill wine measure, will 
give 160 lbs. avoirdupois in 100 sacks of 18 gallons each beer measure; but 
the following example will show that for every penn)rweight so obtained 
240’932 lbs. avoirdupois would be nearer the truth. Example-. Find the 
quantity of black tin in 100 sacks of 18 gallons of tin-stuff, when a gill 
produces i dwt. In one gallon there are 32 gills, this gives 32 dwts. per 
gallon ; then 32 x 18 = 576 dwts. in every sack of 18 gallons wine measure. 
But I gallon beer measure will contain 1*22 gallon wine measufe; therefore, 
576 X I ’22 =70276 dwts. in one sack beer measiore. And multiplying this by 
100 we obtain 70.272 dwts. as the quantity of Jjlack tin itt i.oo MckS. But 
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24 grs. make i dwt., and 7>odo grs. make i lb. avoirdupois, as the real 
quantity of black tia contained in 100 sacks. Thus — 


70272 X 24 _ 1686528 _ 
7000 7000 


240*932 as above. 


The difference between 240*932 lbs. and 160 lbs. on every 100 sacks 
being 80*932 lbs., or rather more than one-third of the whole, was thus lost 
to the seller. 

This *s an example of the loose way in which the tin-miner’s business 
has been transacted. The late Captain Charles Thomas, of Dolcoath, 
remarks, in his “ Tin Tables " : “ This does not give the correct quantity of 
tin contained in 100 sacks, it orAy pretends to give such quantity as purchasers 
are inclined to purchase at, after allowing for profit,” &c. 

The only correct mode is to weigh the tin-stuff, as copper ores are 
weighed, deducting for loss by water, and taking any sufficient quantity of the 
ores by weight as the sample ; weigh the produce by equal parts of tho same 
Avcight. These equal parts may be twentieths, giving the produce at so 
much for twenty, as is the present practice among tin-smelters. At Dolcoath 
tho assayer employs the usual copper assay weights, taking for the sample 
double the weight marked 100, and weighing the produce by the one- 
hundredth part ; this of course gives double the produce.* 

Sampling and Sale of Copper Ores.— In copper mines several “pairs" or 
companies of miners are generally employed in raising the ores. The 
produce of their labours, being nearly of the same quality, are generally 
mixed together in one heap called “l/ie parcel f a sample being first taken 
from each company’s pile., to ascertain the exact produce of it. 

From the ores thus mixed, a sample is taken by the agents of the copper 
companies, and the whole “ parcel ” is sold according to the result of that 
sample. Copper ores are sold in Cornwall, and at Swansea, by public sale, 
which is known as the “ Copper Tickeitngs.” All ores are sampled by the 
companies’ agents, or “ sami)lers,” a fortnight before the ticketing at which 
they are sold ; thus three weeks’ notice are usually given of that intention, 
by naming the day of sampling. 

Copper is sold by the ton of 2 1 cwts. dry weight, the allowance for water 
being made according to the loss obtained by evaporating i lb. avoirdupois 
of the ore to dryness. 

At each ticketing the chair is taken by the manager or purser of the' 
mine which sells the largest quantity of ore. 

The sale is by ticket. The agent of each copper-smelter present writes 
the prices per ton which ho offers for each parcel in one mine on a slip of 
paper (a ticket), which is carefully folded and passed to the -chairman. 
When air the tickets are collected the chairman opens them, and reads the 
offers of each company aloud, in the order in which they stand arranged in 
the ticketing paper, each offer being repeated by the vice-chairman. At* 
these meetings blank forms are provided, on which each offer is entered 
under the name of the company making it. If two or more companies make 
the same offer the parcel is equally divided between them. 

* Consult the » Miners’ Mnsttal of Arithmetic and Snnreyinjg,” &c, &c., by William RJekard, in 
vUch STO be ibuftd tevml proUenw caiefolly worked out. 
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Copper Ore Standard . — ^This term, the standard,” is called by Mr. 
Keates,the copper-smelter, “the everlasting stunibling' 4 >loclcof copper trade 
technicality.” This gentleman communicated to Dr. Percy the following 
information on this subject* : — 

“ Originally there were few copper-smelters and few miners, and it was 
customary for the former to contract with the latter to buy their ores for 
periods varying from a quarter to one year, agreeing to pay them for the 
same according to a standard price of copper determined on, and which price 
was usually the selling price of tough-cake copper at the time. Thus, if 
copper were selling aX £120 per ton, ihe standard was fixed at that rate or 
thereabouts. Out of this standard price the miner returned to the smelter a 
•certain sum on every ton of ore sold (the ton of copper ore is always 2,352 lbs. 
or 21 cwts.), which for many years was 55s. per ton, though originally 
it was more. This was called the returning charge. The miner also 
gave the smelter i cwt. upon every ton to cover waste on removing the ore 
from the mine to the smelting works. The smelter was also allowed a 
varying number of pounds of ore in each ton as compensation for moisture 
in the ore, the bulk being weighed lociy while the assayer's sample was 
weighed dry'' 

“ Example. — Suppose a bargain made, and the ore weighed by the miner 
to consist of two parcels, one of 1,004 cwts,, which is guessed to contain ^ cwt. 
of moisture per ton ; the other of 800 cwts., which is guessed to contain ^ cwt. 
of "moisture per ton, so that in the first case the quantity of ore paid for is 
only 40 tons 14 cwts. 1 qr., and in the second case it is only 36 tons 15 cwts. 
2 qrs. Let the first parcel produce by assay 10 J per cent., and the second 
5J per cent, of copper. In the first parcel the gross value of the copper in 
the ton of ore will be ;^i2 12s., the standard price of copper being £120. 
For 100 parts of copper (say i ton);^i2o:;ioJ parts:;(Ji2 12s. But from this 
gross value of the copper in the ton of ore the returning charge must be 
deducted. Thus, the gross value of the copper £\2 12s., returning 
charge ;^2 15s., price per ton of ore;^9 17s. In like manner the price of 
the second parcel of ore will be found to be ;^3 iis. Thus far the term 
standard is simple and intelligible, meaning neither more nor less than the 
price of copper." 

The smelter has no longer got his standard price of copper arranged 
with the miner as of old, but he opens his eyes to all the circumstances, or 
ought to do so. He sees what sort of or;e he wants ; he knows the rate of 
carriage and freight which he will have to incur on each parcel ; he knows 
that one lot melts easily, another with difficulty, a third makes good copper, 
a fourth bad, and so on ; and in the end he finds he has bought the five lots 
of ore above mentioned at the prices affixed. Immediately these prices are 
disclosed in the sale-room, the miners’ and smelters' clerks proceed to calcu- 
late the standard in the following manner ; — 

£ ». <1. 

Prices of the ore of 5 per cent, produce . . - . . . 4 12 o 
Add returning charge 2150 

• ” MctsUurgy,’' voL i, p, 304. By John Perey„M.D;, F.R.S. 
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But this sum refers to the ton of ort^ or 5 per cent, of the ion of sc^ 
that the standard of the ton of copper will be 78. x 20a3;^i47. 

Again ; — 

£ I. d. 

Prices of the ore of 20 per cent, produce 21 15 o 

Add returning charge 2150 

This multiplied by five gives the standard of 122 los. Hence the standard 
is novo deduced front the price^ and not the price from the standard^ as formerly. 
The buyer makes his offer without thinking of the standard. When the sale 
is over, the average produce of all the parcels of ore is determined, and also 
the average standard. Taking the five lots enumerated, the average produce 
is I nearly, and the average standard 4s. nearly. The only purpose 
which this modern standard serves is a ready mode of comparison of prices 
or of rates at which copper in the ore has been sold. For instance, instead 
of saying last week ores of 5 per cent, produce sold for such a sum, and 
this week they sold for such a sum, the phrase is, the standard is down a 
couple of pounds, or up;^5, as the case may be. 

The sources of the smelter’s profit were — the care with which he got his 
ores transported from the mine to his works, so as to save as much as 
possible of the i cwt, of ore in each ton, which he did not pay for ; the portion 
of the ^2 15 s. returning charge which was not actually expended in smelt- 
ing ; and the surplus or quantity of copper which his furnaces yielded in 
excess over the crucible of the assayer, and this of course would vary with 
the skill, as well of the assayer as of the smelter. Originally copper ores 
were dressed to a pretty uniform rate of produce, perhaps from 9 to 12 
per cent. But the smelter, more acute than his neighbours, saw that he had 
better buy those of 5 per cent, and leave the others, because it took a less 
portion of the fz 15s. to smelt a ton of ore of 5 per cent, than in tons of 
ore of 15 per cent, produce. Now the simple mode of meeting this was to 
have had a varying scale of returning charges, instead of which these 
charges remained the same, while the standard was varied with the varying 
produce of the ores, so that with copper at f\zo there might be a standard 
of 1 15 or 130, and thus the word’ “ standard ” lost its former simple and 
correct meaning. Competition went on increasing, processes were improved, 
carriage, freights, coals, &c., were lowered, but the returning charge con- 
tinued the same, with of course less applicability than ever to the varying 
produce of the ores. 

An illustration of what actuAlly occurs at a modern sale will make the 
matter plain. Out of a modem sale of 3,000 or 4,000 tons of ore, varying in 
produce frpm 4 to 20 per cent., let us select the following lots with the prices 
at which they were sold ; — 

icx) tons of 5 per cent, produce 

8 „ * If 

If „ If 

• If 10 If If 

If 30 II I* 

M. Moissenet, of the £cole des Mines, Paris, being in a difficulty, which 
tdll ^sefeadily understood, requested the author, as his friend, to ask some 
Questions .of Dr. Rickard, the author of “the Miners’ ManuaL" The? 


£ >■ 

12 18 
17 8 


d. 

o 

o 

o 

o 


21 IS o 
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following letters were the result. These so fully explain the difficulties th a t 
it will be right to print them in this place from the original MSS.; — 

“1 have taken the returning charges on copper ore at ^2 15s. per ton in 
calculating for the price, which is quite correct ; but in giving the rule for 
obtaing one standard from another I did not confine myself to any fixed 
returning charges, but gave it generally. In the examples, however, I have 
used the number^ 135, because the results agreed with those given in tables 
already published by Messrs. Jehu Hichens, Davey and others, which were 
considered near the truth. I have not, however, confined myself to that 
number, as you will perceive. In a communication to the Mining Journal 
last summer, I expressed an opinion that the average standard of the weekly 
sales is of no use to the miner, and that its only use is to compare the state 
of the market, in which case the £2'^^ should be invariably employed. I 
will now go a step further, and state that in those mines where the average 
standard is made the basis of the division of money among the men, it is 
very frequently improperly divided, some getting too much and others too 
little for their ore. 

“ I am not a smelter, and consequently not an authority, but I think the 
following comparisons will prove that at least I have reason on my side. 

“In order to find the standard at the ticketing, ^2 15s. for every ton of 
ore are added to the amount of sale, and the result divided by the quantity 
of fine copper, irrespective of quantity sold ; also the price of a ton of ore is 
found by multipyling the standard by the produce, and dividing by 100, 
deducting £2 15s. from the quotient; consequently the standard may be found 
from the price when the produce also is known. Applying this, then, to the 
sale of October 7th, 1858, of which I happen to have a few produces, I find 
the following, viz. : — 

“ Standard of sale, £\2i 19s. Produce, 7J. Produces of three parcels of 
West Seton ores, three parcels of Clifford, and three parcels of South Wheal 
Francis, with prices, &c. 

West Seton mines 

CMord Amalgamated . 

South Wheal Francis . 

“ You will perceive from the above that the price for ore copper varies for 
every produce, and that it follows no fixed rule— produce iif bringing 
£^o 8s. 6d.; i6s. 4d.; while 16J brings only;^92 9s. 2d. 

“According to Davey’s tables, the standard for 13^ will be;^ii4 i6s. 5d., 
while by adopting £175, as in the Mining Journal reports, it would be 
only 1 12 2S. 5d. ; but taking £213 the standard will be found ;^io5 7s. rd., 
the difference between which and the true standard as above, 113 i6s. 4d., 
is;^8 9s. 3d., and this is the difference between the prices given for the ore 
copper, and therefore the standard at par would be 105 7s. id. The 

• Calcolated from tho produce and piiOe. 








Pro 

- CalruLitrd 

Calculated 0 


ions. 

I'nce. 

ducc. Standard.* 

Copper. 




’ £ 

8. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

I. 

78 at 

2 

7. 

0 

3 ^ 

15I 2 

2 

69 12 7 

2, 

56 

II 

12 

18 

0 

13?- 1 13 16 

4 

93 »(> 4 

3 - 

43 

>1 

5 

9 

6 

61 

^ 126 10 

9 

84 4 7 

1. 

120 

II 

5 

0 

6 

6 

129 11 

8 

83 IS 0 

2. 

49 

If 

4 

I 

0 

5 , 

136 0 

0 

81 0 0 
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20 

11 

15 

0 

6 

16 

t 109 7 

8 

92 9 2 

I. 

77 

11 

6 

I 

0 

7 

\ 123 19 

0 

«s 7 0 

2. 

57 

II 

5 

9 

6 

6! 

t 126 10 

9 

84 4 7 

3 - 

55 

II 

10 

12 



I 1 13 16 

7 

90 8 6 
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standard obtained by using is near the true standard; it does not, 
however, give either the true standard or the standard at par, nor is the 
difference constant. The following table shows the error : — 


oduen. 

True 

Standard. 

£ ». <1. 

Standard calcu- 
lated from j^r75. 

£ s- <1- 

Difference of 
Standard. 

£ a. d. 

Difference 
of l^irc. 
s. d. 

13( 

151 2 
113 i6 

2 

4 

IS* 4 4 

112 2 s 

0 2 2 

I 13 “ 

4 10 too low. 

126 10 

9 

126 6 4 

04s 

04 

6 

129 II 

8 

128 II 2 

106 

I 3 

5 

13b 0 

0 

134 7 10 

I 12 2 

I 0 „ 

lOi 

109 7 

8 

no 3 8 

0 if) 0 

2 5 too high 

Hi 

113 16 

7 

114 s 8 

081 

I 0 „ 


“ Davey’s tables give still greater variation. Hence I conclude that in 
comparing two standards according to the present mode of calculating the 
standard, the number;^275 or ;^2 15s. per ton should be used; but that for 
the purposes of the miner the standard should in all cases be calculated 
from the produce and price, unless the smelter purchase at a price per unit 
of produce; at all events the miner should in every instance know the 
produce of his ore. 

“Since 1 wrote on Thursday last I have looked carefully into M. 
Moissenet’s questions, and find that by the rules given in the ‘Miners' 
Manual’ two at least of the three may be answered. The amount of 
returning charges employed in my examples, namely ^135 per 100 tons, 
will not, however, give the exact rise or fall quoted in the journal ; but on 
applying my rule to ;^i75 per 100 tons, or^i 15s. per ton of ore, I obtain 
correct results; that is, my*results agree with those in the Mining Journal, 

‘ errors excepted.' And I find this a necessary condition ; for instance, in the 
Journal for December 10, 1 find the rise in the standard on the correspond- 
ing sale for the previous month quoted at ;^3 is. 6d., but it ought to be 
£3 7s. 6d. I will endeavour to answer M. Moissenot’s questions. 

“ Question 1 . — ^To find the rise or fall in the standard. The rule for this 
will be found at page 29 of the manual. 

“ Example . — ^The average standard of the sale, December 8, 1 859, was 
139 6s., the average produce being 6|. On the 12th January the average 
standard was £ 145 los., and produce 6|. Required the rise or fall on the 
standard. 

“ Taking the returning charges at;^ 1 75 per 100 tons of ore, the calculations 
will be as follows : — 


Standard for 8th Dec. 
Subtract quotient of ^ . 


Add quotient of . 


Standard at par . 

Average standard Jan. I2th 


Rise on standard 


£ 

s. 

d. 

139 

6 

0 

26 18 

5 

112 

7 

7 

25 

18 

6 

138 

6 

0 

145 

10 

0 

7 

4 

0 


“Again, the average price on the 8th December is 'quoted at £6 6s. 6d., 
vdiilfe.on the lith January it uJ;^ 7 3s. It will be seen that the standard at 
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par for 6J is 138 68. Calculating the price, then, for produce 6| at t V* 
standard, we obtain as follows : — 

£ s. d. 

138 C o 

^ 

829 16 O 
69 3 o 
34 6 


9.43 10 6 


20 




— 

£ 

s . 

d. 

6,70 

9 

6 

8 

12 

2 

15 

0 


8.46 


6 II 8 price per Ion at par. 


“Thenj^y 3s., less;^6 i.s. 8d., will leave iis. 4d.rise; but the rise quoted 
in the journal is 9s. gd., which may be thus explained : the average produce 
is quoted at 6f, being nearly Jth less than the truth ; this at standard 
;^i45 I os. will give price 7 is. 3d., only from which subtracting ^6 iis. 8d., 
the difference 9s. 9d. agrees exactly with that given in the journal. The 
amount of sale divided by the number of tons of ore gives ^ 7 3s. as the more 
correct average price of the sale. 

“ Question 2.— Given the standard £ 144 los., and produce 6^, to find what 
standard should be given for the same kind of ore producing 45. 

“The rule for this will be found on page 28 of the manual, and taking the 
returning charges at 175 as before, we have — 


Given standard 
Subtract • 


*4^ 

Standard at par for produce 4 S * • > 

Should the standard be required for 8|, then — 


To the above difFerence 


Add 


175 
«4 ' 


Standard at par for produce 8^ 


£ 

s. 

d. 

144 

10 

0 

26 18 

5 

^7 

11 

7 

37 

16 

9 

T 55 

8 

4 

£ 

s. 

d. 

117 

11 

7 

20 

II 

9 

138 

3 

4 


“ Question 3. — I believe this question can only be answered generally. In 
, the first place, the price for the ore copper is regulated by the richness of the 
ore, the quality of the metal it contains, anti the wants of the smelters, ores 
from the same mine and containing metal of the same quality sometimes 
obtaining a different price for the ore copper. The miner, you are aware, 
has nothing to do but to submit. I believe the practice in Cornish mines is 
to advance * subsist ’ to the tributers after their ores have been sampled and 
wgeighed and the produces obtained. An approximation is then made of tho 
value of their ore from the standard of the most recent sale, and a certain 
proportion of the approximated earnings thus obtained is then paid the men 
in advance. Both agents and men can generally estimate the value of their 
ore sufficiently near for this purpose, 

“lam not aware of there being any rules or, tables in existence for maScing 
lip the amounts in advance, as the ^nal settlement or pay-day doeS not take ' 
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place until after the ores are sold and a sufficient time for making up the 
accounts. 

‘*The only tables I am acquainted with at all relating to this portion of the' 
mine . accountant's duty are Davey’s, Easall's, Provis', & Whitburn’s tables^ 
for copper, and Captain Charles Thomas & Tregonning’s for tin.” 

Standards at Par. — ^Two standards may be said to be proportionate or €tt 
par, when the same price per ton for fine copper of equal quality is the base 
in each< thus, if the copper in each of two parcels be of equal quality, but 
the returning charges on one parcel be different from {hose on the other, 
each may have a different standard, yet both be at " par,” or on an equality 
with respect to the market. 

Again, if two parcels contain copper differing in quality, each may have 
a different standard, and yet be at “ par,” or may have the same standard 
and not both be at par. 

When the standard and produce of one parcel of ore are given, and also 
the produce of another, to find its standard — 

Divide the returning charges of the first parcel by the produce, and 
subtract the quotient from the given standard ; reserve this difference ; then 
divide the returning charges of the second parcel by its produce and add this 
quotient to the reserved difference ; the sum will be the standard required. 

To find the rise or fall in the standard at the ticketing. 

From the given standard and produce of one week's sale, and the given 
produce of another week’s sale, find the standard at par for such sale by the 
former rule; then, if this standard agfrees with that of the last sale, the 
market is at par ; if not, the difference will show the rise or fall. • 

Estimation of Lead Ores, — The deductions usually made are for waste of 
ore, for loss in smelting, for the charges on freight and carriage, and for coals, 
and the other expenses incurred by the smelter, to which must be added the 
profits claimed by the smelter. 

Nearly all ores of lead contain silver. The value of that silver should bo 
added to the value of the lead in the ore. No addition, however, is made for 
any silver in the ore unless it exceeds 5 ozs. per ton of lead. 

The returning charges are from fz tofs per ton; this includes carriage, 
freight, coals, and the smelter’s profit. 

In the lead mines of Cornwall and Wales the triluters raise the ores at a 
given price per ton, and the a<l venturers generally dress it, for which the 
men pay from 20s. to 40s. per ton, according to the quality of the stuff. The 
ore is brought to a certain produce agreed on, or a deduction is made for 
the deficiency. 21 cwts. diy weight is always considered as the ton. 

In Cumberland the miners estimate the value of their ores by the hing 
of 8 cwts., reckoning so many bings per “ shift,” according to the quality 
of the ore, or house, as the ore from the mine is called.* 

A “ shift,” is the quantity contained in six or eight waggons, and amoqnt 
to about 240 kibbles of 14 quarts each. Each waggon in a six-waggon 
“shift” contains 40 such kibbles; while in an eight-waggon “shift” each 
waggon contains only 30 kibbles. The ore is dressed at a fixed price per 
bing, according to quality. 

.* pBvmt is dutf ]^t of the vein that, in cutting the small or lesser sort of ore, cannot be sepataletf 
bskx ibr’Wilftosn* D^dtnaiy, bjr William Hooson, a Btnbj-shire miner, , , 
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Charges for Dressing Lead Ore. 


Botisff or ore stuff, containing J a bing per shift 
I bing 


2 

2i 

3 

3} 

4 


These prices range from I2s. tO;^l 3s. 9d. per ton. 


d. 

6 per 

3 
o 

4 

ii 

7 

5 
3 


bing. 

>y 

M 

>» 

yi 

»y 

}t 


Valuing the Ore in the Vein . — ^The miner estimates that a vein of solid 
lead ore i inch wide will produce i bing 3 cwts. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. 8 ozs., or 
about I bing 3^ cwts. of lead ore per square fathom ; this is equal to ii cwts. 
2 qrs. 24 lbs. 8 ozs. 

’Value of Ground . — It is important that the agent of a miner should be 
enabled to find the weight of any ore per square fathom in a vein of given 
thickness. The weight of the ore may be approximated to form its specific 
gravity and the average size of the vein when this is solid; frequently, 
however, other substances are associated with the ores in the vein, or the 
vein itself is not solid, and therefore the judgment of the agent is put to a 
severe test. Sometimes the ores of copper are sold with mixture of silicious 
matter ; the specific gravity is then the best guide. 

The ores of tin and lead are nearly always freed from the waste, then the 
specific gravity of the waste may be omitted. 

The following table, constructed by Dr. Rickard, gives the solid feet of 
the most usual metals forming the matrices of the veins in which they occur. 
To find the weight of ore per square fathom in a vein, multiply the number 
opposite the ore by the number of cubic feet in a square fathom of the vein 
at a given thickness. If a portion of the matrix be taken with the ore, the 
average weight of one foot should be taken. 

A vein 6 feet square and i inch thick will measure 3 cubic feet ; there- 
fore to find the cubic feet multiply the thickness in inches by 3. 


Metals and Ores. 


Gold. Native . 

1230 

»» “■ ... 

750 

Silver. Native 


,, Vitreous . 

449-37 

,, Red . 

36 *-S 

,, Horn . 

287-5 

Copper. Native 

525 

„ Vitreous . 

54375 

„ Pyrites . 

259*37 

„ Purple 

3 I 2 -S 

„ Gray . 

296 87 

„ Red . 

375 * 

n Malachite . 

250* 

Tin. Oxide 

40675 

„ Sulphide. 

268-75 

Lead. Native . 

709*37 

,, Sulphide, Galena • 

. 4 <> 8 - 7 S 

„ Carbonate . 

403-75 

Zinc. Blende 

250' 

„ Red oxide . 

337-5 

,, Carbonate . 

26875 

Antimoot. Native . 

4 « 2 -S 


Metals and Ores. 

Weight. 

Antimony. Sulphide 

281-25 

,, Oxide . 

345*12 

Manganese . 

212*5 

„ Binoxlde 

3000 

„ Wad . 

231-25 

„ Psilomelan . 

250* 

Nickei^ Arsenical . 

450-25 

„ Sulphide . 

281-25 

,, Glance 

381-25 

Cobalt. Ton white 

400- 

Iron, Native . 

456-25 

„ Pyrites . 

500- 

„ Magnetic ores 

5I2-S 

„ Arsenical 

581-25 

„ Haematite brown . 

225-0 

Uranium. Pitch blende . 

404-73 

Baryta. Heavy spar 

268-75 

„ Carbonate 

do. nearly. 

Lime. Calc-spar 

IS6-?S 

Fluor, Spar . 

196-25 

Silica. Quartz 

162*5 



CHAPTER IV. 


DRESSING OF METALLIFEROUS ORES-PREPA RATION FOR THE SMELTER. 

The dressing of ores consists in effecting a mechanical separation of 
earthy matter or gangue from metalliferous products. Tho conditions to 
bo observed are to effect the operations cheaply and to obtain the largest 
amount of oro possible. To this end certain metalliferous ores may be 
sufficiently massive, and pure in themselves, to be ready for the smelting 
furnace, after the mere operation has been performed of picking out the 
pieces of gangue with which they may be associated. Generally, however, 
the “vein-stuff” sent to the dressing-floors includes (i) solid or “prill" ore, 
(2) mixed or “dredge” ore, (3) fine ore or “ smalls.” Copper, Lead, Zinc, 
and Pyritic ores are usually composed of these several varieties of stuffs 
but in “ tinstone ” the particles of oxide of tin are usually so small, and so 
thoroughly diffused with gangue, as to place it within the category of 
dredge stuff, although this t(.‘rm' is never substituted for tinstone by 
the tin-miner. To separate metalliferous substances from vein-stuff by 
the combined action of machinery and water recourse must be had to 
the crushing or stamping mill as well as to tho sizing trommel, classi- 
fier, jigger, and buddlc. Before referring to inventions comprising modern 
dressing machinery, it is desirable to observe that dressing or separating 
ore from veinstone can only be effected by adhering to the principle of 
sizing grains of different densities into grains of e(ftal volume, or otherwise 
classifying grains of equal velocities of fall into grains of different dimensions. 
Somehow or other this result must be accomplished, either by a direct or 
indirect method, before light grains can be separated from heavy ones, or 
grains of equal fall in water can be isolated from large and small ones. 
Forty years ago or more the inclined screen and hand riddle comprised the 
principal sizing apparatus for large-grained stuff, but jigger, buddle wofle, 
and slimes were only indirectly sized and concentrated in the dressing 
appliances themselves. Even now in Cornwall, indirect classification is 
pursued in the dressing of tinstone; the “middle” or mixed tin product 
undergoing a nide kind of .classification and a series of concentrations to 
afford “heads” or merchantable black tin. The distinctive method ot 
dressing prevailing in Germany in the sixteenth century was doubtless 
introduced into this country by Germans. About the year 1562 Queen 
Elizabeth, acting on the advice of her Council, sent to Germany for some 
experienced miners to explore the mineral districts of England and Wales, 
aitd upoq thejr arrival granted them a monopoly of all the mines in Wales 
and, eight English counties. Later on, in 1565, all the mines and minerals 
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in the remainder of the kingdom, and in the ** English pale " in Ireland, 
were granted to another German co-partnery, so that at this time the 
mining operations of the kingdom were — perhaps with the exception of the 
tin mines of Cornwall — under the direction of, if not actually worked by, 
German miners. In 1583 “Dutche” miners were employed in developing 
lead and copper mines in Cornwall. Not only is there ample evidence of 
the large employment of Germans in the mines and smelting works of this 
country in the sixteenth century, but the dressing apparatus known to be 
in use down to the end of the succeeding century were similar to those illus- 
trated in Agricola’s work “ De re Metallica,” published at Basle in 1546. 
This writer, whose real name was Bauer, and who resided in the Saxon 
Erzgeberge, in his eighth book of the work referred to, describes and illus- 
trates the picking-table, Src. Descriptions and illustrations of the ore- 
dressing processes followed, and of the apparatus employed in this country, 
which were but few in number until within recent years. 

Carew gives a clear account of tin-dressing as practised in the year 
1 602. At that time “raggpng, bucking, and cobbing hammers were used 
to prepare the tin-stuff for the stamps, in which apparatus it lyas eventually 
reduced; the black tin was then concentrated on ‘green turves,’ and vanned 
or ‘ shogged ’ in a bowl to ‘ flit away ’ any earthy substance left." Carew’s 
quaint description may be reproduced entire : — 

“ As much almost dooth it exceede credite, that the tynne, for and in so 
small quantitie digged vp with so great toyle, and passing afterwards thorow 
the managing of so many hands, ere it come to sale, should be any way able 
to acquite the cost ; for being once brought aboue ground in the stone, it is 
first broken in peeces with hammers and then carryed, either in waynes or 
on horses backs, to a stamping-mill, where three, and in some places sixe 
great logges of timber, bounde at the ends with yron, and lifted vp and 
downe by a wheele driven with the water, doe break it smaller. The 
streame, after it hath forsaken the mill, is made to fall by certainne degrees, 
one somewhat distant from another, upon each of which, at every discent, 
lyeth a green turfe, three or four foot square, and one foot thicke. On this 
the tynner layeth a certayne portion of the sandie tynne, and with his shuell 
softly tosseth the same to and fro, that through thus stirring the water which 
runneth over it, may wash away the light earth from the tynne, which, of a 
heauier substance, lyeth fast on the turfe. Hauing so cleansed one portion, 
Jie setteth the same aside, and beginneth with another, vntill his labour take 
end with his taske. After it is thus washed!, they put the remnant into a 
wooden dish, broad, flat, and round, being about two foote ouer, and having 
two handles fastened at the sides by which they softly shogge the same to 
and fro in the water between their legges, as they sit ouer it, untill what- 
soever of the earthie substance that was left be flited away. Some of later 
time with a sleighter inuention and lighter labour, doe cause certayne boyes 
to stir it vp and down with their -feete, which worketh the same effect ; the 
residue after this often cleansing, they calle black tynne. But sithence I 
fathered sticks to the building of this poor nest, Sif Francis Godolphin 
entertained a Duch mynerall-man, and, taking light from his mcpeiience, . 
hut building thereon farre more profiUble conclusioni| of hisowne inueht}ph>- 
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hath practised a more saving way in these matters,, and, besides, made 
lynne with good profit of that refuse which t3mners rejected as nothing worth.’* 

In 1758 Dr. Borlase, in his “ Natural History of Cornwall,” describes the 
dressing of tin and copper ore as then practis^ in the western part of that 
county. 

After noticing that the richer sorts of ore were kept together under- 
ground in the copper mines, he remarks : “What comes from the people 
below,’’, he says, “ is re-examined as soon as it arrives at the mouth of the 
shaft; the best is broken small with hammers, which they call or 

brought away to the adjacent bucking-mills, where there are men ready to 
‘ bruise it upon a rock with a short bar of iron, and thence carried to the heap 
of best ore, and what is not worthy of the first place is laid by to make 
another sortment ; the best small ore (which consists of the smaller frag- 
ments of what has been broken and sorted before) is then washed and sifted 
into a tub or keeve, as near to the shaft as possible (to prevent waste), first 
through an iron sieve, or scarce, called in Cornwall the “griddle,” the 
meases about an inch square ; here the waste or barren stone, by washing, 
is discovered and thrown away, while the copper in it, sorted into best and 
dredged (that is streaked; spotted, powdered ore which requires a second 
washing), and the larger pieces of ore of each sortment are thus divided ; 
what passes through the griddle is taken up out of the keeve and put 
through another scarce of smaller meash called the jigging scarce" which 
has eight holes in every square inch ; here, when it has been lifted up and 
down, and turned round in the searce a few times (which they call jigging), 
the waste will all rise to the top and settle in the middle like small san^ 
and what remains underneath will be clean ore. The poorer sort, which 
is the streaked or dredged ore, is carried from the mine to the next ad- 
joining stream of water, where, in several pits made for the purpose called 
the strakes, it is washed clean. All the richest bits of ore are then culled 
from the rest by girls or boys, at the hire of 4d. per day, and the poorest 
or most stony parts, which are not fit to be put with the picked ore, are 
carried to a stamping-mill, there pounded and passed through a rough 
grate. What ore remains in the forepart of the pit (into which the 
pounded ore was washed from the stamps) is carried back to the jigging 
searce and worked as before mentioned, but what runs off the hindmost 
part of the pit and remains there in the second pit (similar to that in the tin 
pits), is slimy, and must be trunked, huddled, and tozed as the slimy tin.” 

One himdred and seventy-^ years after the date of Carew’s publica- 
tion, Pryce, in his work,* published in 1778, devotes two chapters to 
the dressing of ores : the first. Book IV., entitled, “ The Method 
of Sampling and Vanning of Tin Stuff, with the Stamping, Burning or 
Calcining, and Dressing the same, with the manner of Dressing the 
Leavings, Loobs, &c. ; ” the second, being headed “ Of Dressing Copppr 
and Lead Ores, and Sampling Copper Cfres for Sale.” The illustration 
appended to the chapter on tin-dressing shows an overshot water-wheel, 
six, heads of stamps, catch-pits, jigging huddle, trunk, rack frame, and 
^eve. ..,,Sin)ilar appliances are illustrated in Agricola’s work, hence it 

* .''Mineralogia ConiibieDsis.” 
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may bd inferred that Sir Francis Godolphin rather applied the experience 
of the “ Dutche mynerail-man ’* than built “ thereon farre more profitable 
conclusions of his own inuention.” 

In 1821 Westgarth Forster published “A Treatise on a Section of 
the Strata from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the Mountain of Cross P'ell in 
Cumberland,” * and he has given a chapter “ On the Washing and Dress- 
ing of Lead Ores.” He observes: “Metals are seldom found in a pure 
state, gold, silver, and sometimes copper excepted. The otherS^usually 
occur in the state of ores, that is united with sulphur or some other 
mineralising substance and blended with a variety of extraneous matter so 
as not to possess the ductility or other qualities of metals. When they are 
procured in this state the first operation is to separate the ore, of whatever 
kind it may be, from its bed or matrix.” In the description of Iccad-dressing 
which follows he refers to the washing-kiln and grate, to the crushing-mill, 
stamping-mill, bucker, hand-sieve, brake-sieve, running, stirring, and 
nicking buddle, dolly-tub, slime-pits and hush-gullies, and ho illustrates a 
tripple roller crushing-mill, stamping-mill, flat buddle, brake-sieve, trunk- 
buddle, stirring and nicking buddies, and dolly-tub. In reference to 
jigging this writer makes the following pertinent observations : “ The 
washers put what they call a bedding upon the bottom of the sieve in 
order to prevent the smiddum (rough ore) from passing too quickly 
through. It must be observed that, owing to the superior specific gravity 
of the particles of ore contained in this mass, they pass through the bedding 
and while the operation of braking or tilting is going on, and the particles 
of stone, spar, &c., remain above the bedding, which are scraped off with 
the limp," And then he is careful to explain “ that the bedding consists of 
a quantity of the smallest of the sieve ore laid on the bottom of the sieve 
in the form of a layer about two inches thick, and when the sieve is work- 
ing the shaking of it by the boy at the end of the lever or brake causes 
the particles of ore that are among the tails to pass through the bedding and 
openings of the sieve into the tub, the bedding not being that close to 
prevent the ore from passing through it. This bedding, and the mechanical 
opening of the grains by means of pistons or plungers reciprocating in 
water, form the essential features of “ fine sand ” continuous jiggers in use 
at this time, but instead of removing the “ tails ” or “ waste ” by means of a 
limp it is drifted away by a stream of water running over the sieves. 
Various improvements' in the washing of lead ore seem to have been intro- • 
*duced in the first twenty years of this century. During that period the 
crushing-mill and brake-sieve were evidently introduced into the mines of 
Cumberland and Derbyshire.f 

In April, 1831, John Taylor, F.R.S., Treasurer of the Geological Society, 
contributed to the “ Quarterly Mining Review ” a paper entitled, “ Notice on 
some Improvements in dressing Ores," wherein he observes : “ I have often 
thought that the operations for dressing ores have not received so much 
attention among British miners as they deserve, and the cause of this 
neglect it is perhaps not very difficult to trace. 

* A new edition of this work has been recently published. 

f In the second volume of the “ Transactions of the Royal Cceological Society of Comwall^’' page 
386, Borlase describes the preparation of tin in St. Just, especially with reference to the minerals of that 
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It will be found that tilie ores in (sieat Britain are generally, rich, compated 
with those of many districts on the Continent, and our miners have not, 
therefore, been stimulated to attempt minute savings. Fuel for smelting is 
also cheap and abundant in this country, therefore a concentration of the 
metallic parts by fire is often better than that by mechanical methods, or 
what we properly call dressing. 

Notwithstanding that such reasons have somo force in them, they are 
not sufficient to warrant us in being inattentive to the subject, and it is 
especially desirable to excite a more general and active pursuit of inquiry 
and experiment. 

In a valuable paper on the “Mining Districts of Cardiganshire and 
Montgomeryshire," by Mr. Warington W. Smyth, published in the second 
volume of the “Memoirs of the Geological Survey, 1848,” a clear and com- 
prehensive description is given of the dressing of lead ores at the Goginan 
mines. Mr. Smyth illustrated the round buddle, the tye, the strake, and 
the flat buddle. He also gave a plan of the Goginan dressing-floors. 

In a small work published by Phillips and Darlington in 1857, entitled 
“ Records of Mining and Metallurgy,” twenty-three pages wore devoted to 
“ crushing and dressing machinery." The descriptive matter contains some 
important statistics bearing on crushing and grinding mills, moisture in ore, . 
and cost of dressing ores, &c. 

In 1857 M. Moissenet, then of the licole des Mines, Paris, made an excur- 
sion into Cornwall, and produced a valuable paper on the mechanical 
preparation of tin. Not only did he visit several tin mines, but he investi- 
gated and described each distinct process, and gave complete statistics of 
the percentage weight of black tin contained in various products obtained 
in different parts of individual machines. He also set out in a scientific 
manner the order followed for effecting the enrichment of the black tin, and 
appended to his paper three sheets of illustrations, which included forty-three 
figures of the machineiy and apparatus then in use. In 1866 M. Moissenet 
published an equally complete paper on the dressing of lead ore at the 
Lisbume mines, Cardiganshire, and illustrated it with thirty-two figures, 
showing the floors and their dressing appliances. 

In 1858 Mr. James Henderson, C.E., read a paper at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers “ On the Methods generally adopted in Cornwall in dressing 
Tin and Copper Ores." This paper is highly interesting for the number 
and completeness of the drawing- which accompanied it ; they are comprised 
in two sheets, the first entitled “ Tin Ore Dressing Machinery," the second, 

“ Copper Ore Dressing Machinei^." The tin apparatus includes excellent 
illustrations of steam .stamps, flat and round buddies, separators’ hand 
and rack frames, tossing, packing, and vanning tubs, strips, tye, Brunton’s 
calciner, burning-house furnace, and arsenic flues; while in the copper- 
dressing appliances are included the slides, ragging and spalling, a picking- 
table, hand and circular riddles, bucking-bench, cobbing, anvil, the brake- 
sieve, steam-jigs, and crushing-mill. In the paper itself he briefly described 

district* A detailed account of tin-dressing in the centrr -1 mining district of Cornwall by the late WilUam 
JoiyHetiWood, is to be found in the “Transactions of the Geolopcal Society of Cornwall/’ vol. iv. p, 145^ 
Aip. idaSy According to this writer trunking machinery was introduced into Cdmwi mines abwt the 
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these various operations. Julius von Sparre, Bergmeister of Eisleb^n, 
an accomplished mathematician, published in the Betgwerksfireund, in the 
year 1858, “Contributions to the Art of dressing Ore.” He maybe fairly 
said to have preceded Rittinger in many of his investigations, and to have 
framed several important axioms of great practical value to the ore-dresser. 

In i860 John Darlington contributed to Ure’s “ Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines,” a lengthy paper entitled “ Dressing of Ores.” In the 
edition published in 1875 the description with illustrations extended to 
eighty pages, and in the supplement published in 1878 eleven additional 
pages were given. In the “ Mining and Smelting Magazine,” a most valuable 
work in six volumes, 1862 to 1864, edited by the late Henry Curwen Salmon, 
many interesting papers are included on lead and tin-dressing machinery. 

At a meeting of the members of the Institution of Civil Engineers, held 
on the 5th of April, 1870, Mr, Thos. Sopwith, jun., read a lengthy paper on 
“ The Dressing of Lead Ores,” in which he described the continuous jigger 
as then constructed at Kalk, Cologne, and referred to a definite method of 
sizing the crushed stuff by means of trommels. 

Bergrath Gaetzschmann, of Freyberg, in his work “Die Aufbereitung,” 
treats ore-dressing as an art. His work of 1,408 pages, with forty plates, and 
an illustration of almost every dressing-machine known at the time of the 
publication of the work (1864 to 1872), gives a complete history of the practice 
of ore-dressing and apparatus employed since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, 

Rittinger’s “Lehrbuch der Aufbereitungs Kunde,” or Text Book of 
the Science of Ore-dressing, was published in 1867 to 1870. This work 
consists of 686 pages of text, and of an atlas containing forty-one 
plates, which includes illustrations of all the important dressing-machines 
then in use. Rittinger not only gave the fullest attention to the theoretical 
and scientific axioms governing the art of dressing ore, but he may be said 
to have completely formulated the scientific principles upon which successful 
ore-dressing must ever be conducted. 

On the 30th July, 1873, Mr. Henry I. Ferguson, of Truro, read at the 
annual meeting of members of the Society of Mechanical Engineers, held 
at Penzance, a comprehensive paper “ On the Mechanical Appliances used 
for dressing Tin and Copper Ores in Cornwall,” which was accompanied 
by valuable illustrations. At the same meeting Mr. Charles D. Taylor, of 
Devoran— of the firm^of John Taylor & Sons — described the tin stream works 
in Restronguet Creek, near Truro, and a coptinuous jigger, impeller huddle, 
and classifying box used in dressing oxide of tin. During the last six years 
many useful papers on tin stamping and dressing machinery have appeared 
in the “Proceedings of the Mining Institute of Cornwall,” notably by Mr. 
R. H. Williams, of Cuddra, St. Austell, the late Mr. John Hocking, Messrs. 
R. A. Varden, M. Loam, W. Teague, jun., and W. Husband, of Hayle. The 
latter gentleman has also given a valuable paper on “Stamping' Machinery.”. 

Mr. J. M. Cazin, of New York, contributed a series of papers,* 
entitled “Dynamical Metallurgy, or Mechanical Ore Concentration." 
his introductory remarks the following observations occur; ‘^Xlynamictd 

* Recoil/’ vol9« X. »iid . 



metallurgy' attempts the iqualitaHve ioidrease iii value by atrauging 

the ■ components of minerals so as to (physically) separate and collect thd: 

valuable minerals from those bearing no value, without attempting 

change in the chemical (elementary) constitution either of the total (ore) 

or of the parts. The products are a local concentration of particles of 

value and a decrease in their intermixture with parts having little if any 

Value. 

“The, methods of chemical metallurgy are called either wet or dry 
processes — dry when heat is applied, and wet when liquids are applied. 
Dry processes applied in chemical metallurgy are roasting, smelting, 
sublimation, distillation, evaporation, and crystallization. Wet processes 
applied in chemical metallurgy are amalgamation, extraction, precipitation, 
cementation, and solution. Both these dry and wet processes are called 
“reduction.” The methods of dynamical metallurgy are likewise called 
either dry or wet processes — dry (pneumatic) when air is applied as the 
dynamical medium, and wet when water or any other liquid is applied as 
the dynamical medium for changing the local arrangement of particles 
constituting the mineral (ore). 

“ The name of dynamical metallurgy has been introduced by me because 
all other names formerly applied to this science and art are more or less 
deficient in their meaning. In practice, nevertheless, their use may well be- 
preserved for what they mean, namely, mechanical ore concentration, ore 
separation, or ore dressing.” 

Cazin next proceeds to develop “ theories of dynamical metallurgy,” and 
assigns the merit of extending our knowledge of the existing relative action 
of liquids, and submerged solids, to Von Sparre, Von Dem-Bome, and to 
P. von Ritdnger. 

Among the chief mechanical inventions introduced during the present 
century are the crushing-mill, stone -breaker, sizing-trommel, classifier, 
continuous jigger, round buddle, and automatic dead frame. It is impossible 
to state the circumstances which led up, as it were, to the several inventions, 
but the names of one or two individuals who assiduously promoted the art 
of dressing and mining deserve to be recorded and held in honourable 
remembrance. 

About the year 1796 Mr. John Taylor, the founder of the firm of Messrs. 
John Taylor and Sons, took charge of Wheal Friendship in Devonshire.. 
Among other inventions applicable to mining he introduced the crushing- 
mill in 1806 at the Crowndale (popper mines, near Tavistock. At that 
time the price of copper was high, and the Crowndale ore occurring 
much intermixed with veinstone, the amount of labour being then insuf- 
ficient to dress the stuff, Mri Taylor took two lengths of cast-iron pipe 
of 1 6 or 18 inches diameter, and made these serve as cylinders or. rolls. 
As &is. primitive crusher give satisfactoiy results, properly-constructed ^ 
.niiHs were subsequently made and employed in the eastern part of Cornwall 
ne^St. Austell, ei^>ecially at Pembroke, Lanescot, Fowey Consols, and JEast 
mines. 

. Itee first crushing-mill in North Wales was erected at the Halkin mines , 
i% t823 by Mr. John Taylor, and in 1831 his son, the late Mr, Richard Taylor, 
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introduced the crushing-mill into the Consolidated mines, Gwennap. From 
that time to the present, the roller crushing-mill has formed the principal 
apparatus for reducing mixed lead and copper ores for the jigger, huddle, 
and other concentrating apparatus. The tumbling-shafts and weight-levers 
to keep the rolls together, the riddle under the rolls for dividing the stuff 
into jigger and crusher work, and the raft-wheel for returning the latter 
product to the rolls, were applied by Cornish engineers. 

The first jigging-machino erected in Cornwall was introduced by the 
late Mr. Richard Taylor at the Consolidated mines, Gwennap, in the 
year 1831. At these mines considerable dislike was manifested towards the 
mechanical jigger. It was anticipated that all the persons then engaged in 
jigging the ores would be thrown out of employment and starved, and it was 
a matter of some difficulty to convince the people of the inefficiency of the 
old method, and that a great deal of valuable stuff was lost through its use. 

Two highly important improvements in mechanical jigging were made 
between the years 1828 and 1830. One by the late Thomas Petherick, 
manager of Lanescot and Fowey Consols mines, near St. Blazey; the other, 
probably under the auspices of Mr. Taylor the elder, in one of the Tavistock 
mines. Petherick’s hydraulic jigger consisted of a movable plunger, fixed 
sieves, an automatic hopper, and receptacles beneath the sieves for collecting 
the ore. The waste was removed from the sieves by means of a limp, and 
in this re.spect it differed only from the automatic action of the modern 
continuous jigger. 

In 1828 a revolution in the system of jigging is said to have been effected 
in Hungary by an engineer named Tutsenak, who appears to have successfully 
devised a mechanical jigger. 

The triple roll crushing-mill was introduced in the North of England ; 
while the disc springs, of india-rubber and iron, and the arrangement for 
maintaining a constant pressure on the rolls at any given distance from 
their respective faces, are details due to German engineers. 

The stone-breaker was invented in America in 1 858 by Mr. Blake, since 
which time this machine has found its way into the chief mining and 
metallurgical establishments of every country. Some modifications of parts 
have been made by various English, French, and German engineers, but 
they have all failed in devising a machine capable of superseding the main 
part of Blake’s invention — the use ot jaw-pieces for breaking large stones 
into stones of small dimensions. 

Jigging was formerly done with a sn^^all common round sieve by boys, 
who had to work stooping, so that their heads were down near the surface of 
the water-tank in which the sieves were used, these tanks, too, being sunk 
in the ground. The operation was both laborious and tedious, and many 
hands were required to get through large quantities of stuff. In Derbyshire, 
and in the lead districts which derived their practice chiefly from that county,,, 
'an improved jigging apparatus was used early in the present century. A 
sieve was himg upon the end of a lever, and. motion at once given to a large 
portion of stuff held in the sieve. Improvements in mounting- the,. sieve 
were introduced at Wheal Betsey — a lead mine near Tavistock—but were hot 
applied to copper ores until a considerable period afterwards. The 
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cations in the arrangement of the lever-jigger were probably made between 
the years 1820 and 1830. 

^ About the year 1830 Captain Barratt, of Grassington mines, in York- 
shire, had hung the lever-sieve so that it could be worked mechanically. The 
late Mr. John Taylor the elder, writing to the “ Quarterly Mining Review" in 
April, 1831, after noticing Petherick’s stationary sieves, states : “The other 
method l\^s been that of giving motion to ‘the sieves hanging in water, in 
the sam^way as the Derbyshire break-sieves do. This has been admirably 
accomplished by Captain Barratt, of Grassington, where several sieves 
are worked by one small water-wheel, and the effect is excellent, and the 
expense of the process is so much reduced, that very poor work is now ■ 
returned with profit that would not have paid upon the old plan.” 

On the 23rd June, 1843, Nicholas Troughton patented what appears to 
have been the first continuous jigger. The arrangement consisted of a long 
hutch, a sieve suspended to a rocking shaft, a driving eccentric and a 
fly-wheel. The sieve was set in a deep frame, and divided into four 
triangular-shaped receptacles. It was also fitted with two flap valves. The 
stuff was passed to the first of the receptacles from a hopper set on the top 
of the hutch and over the sieve. By means of the valves referred to, and the 
“jig” movement imparted to the sieves, the stuff was not only “ settled" 
and classified, but the water admitted through the valves during the 
downward movement of the piston swept the stuff forward, separating the 
waste from the ore and dredge work. 

In 1864 Henry C. Salmon published, in the volume of the “Mining and 
Smelting Magazine,” a description with illustrations of a “new continuous 
jigging-machine of the Harz,” and remarked: “Until very recently both the 
rich and poor lead ores of the mines of the Upper Harz, of a size ranging from 
one-twelfth to one-twenty-fifth of an inch, had been dressed by means of the 
ordinary strake, tye, and buddle, a process which, however simple in itself, 
consumes an undue proportion of time and labour, and greatly depends 
besides for its effectiveness on the attention of the attendant. For the last 
two years this process has been superseded with the most satisfactory results 
for ores of the size mentioned by a continuous jigging-machine." The 
machine consisted of a piston and stationary sieve, the latter slightly inclined 
downward to a point at the centre, with vertical discharge-pipe from the 
centre of the sieve, and covered with an adjustable cylinder for regulating the 
rate of discharging the concentrated ore. The late Mr. John Hunt patented 
in this countty, on the 8th of Mfirch, i866, a continuous jigging-machine. 
Several machines were constructed by him, which consisted of two sieves 
divided by a bridge, two *ore chambers, and a pipe for delivering water to the 
apparatus. In Hunt's specification some of the functions of the fine-sand 
jigger claimed by later patentees are described. At the present time 
continuous jiggers include a variety of forms, some good and others bad. in , 
principle ; but Casin's observations on the value of a good continuous jigger 
are to the effect that with a properly-constructed and well-regulated jigger, 
with an automatic “feed" and “discharge" of the waste and concentrated 
ore» no praise of the machine can be overdone, A competent or^-dresser can 
make ft work absolutely at will to meet the requirements of any special case. ^ 
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The elements of action subject to modification are— (i) a given volume of 
water may be continuously supplied to the first sieve; (2) the volun^e of 
water maybe increased to the second and third sieves; (3) water maybe 
supplied under or over each sieve and piston ; (4) the quality and quantity 
of bedding on each of the sieves may be modified at will ; (5) the number 
of strokes per minute and length of stroke may be arranged to suit particular 
kinds of stuff ; (6) the length of stroke of each piston may be set ^cording 
to the necessities of the case. • 

The merit of inventing the plunger continuous jigger belongs, according 
to Gaetzschmann and other German writers, to Vogl of Joachimsthall and 
Wimmer of Clausthal, who brought out their plans almost simultaneously 
about the year 1850. 

Sizing trommels for sorting ores for jiggers were employed at Great 
Devon Consols by Isaac Richards in the year 1856. The highest develop- 
ment of the trommel system is to be found in Germany, where the most 
accurate sizing of ore prevails, and where trommels of all kinds may be 
found. Many years ago Mr. Brunton invented a separator for the purpose 
of sizing stuff by letting it fall through a column of water in a cylinder about 
lo feet high, which he placed over a rotating trough divided into a series of 
compartments or cells. As this trough rotated, the cells within it were 
brought successively under an orifice at the bottom of the cylinder, the 
largest grains, falling most rapidly through the column of the water, reached 
the bottom of the cylinder first, and found their way into a cell, and the 
trough, travelling forwards, the next size fell into a second cell, and so op. 
The trough was of an annular form, and made one revolution for each charge 
of tin stuff to the cylinder. A separator of this construction was set to 
work at Tincroft, but the results were not satisfactory. 

Later, Bergmeister Hundt, of Seigen, endeavoured to give effect to the 
■ idea of dressing ore by an almost similar kind of apparatus, but he also 
appears not to have realised satisfactory results. In 1 856 Richards employed 
a classifier at the Great Devon Consols ; and Captain Ball, Of the Cardiganshire 
mines, who had effected many improvements in the details of dressing 
machinery, introduced the classifier into the lead-dressing floors of a mine 
near Aberystwith. This classifier consisted of a rectangular-shaped box and 
a vertical launder for conveying water under pressure to the tox itself. The 
more scientific^ly ^constructed spitzkasten, or triangular-shaped box, is of 
German origin. The separating cone, a series of which may be made to con- 
stitute a classifier, was introduced by Mr. ^orlase of Redruth, at Allenheads, 
in Cumberland, about the year 1857. The round convex buddle was first used 
in Cardiganshire about the year 1848. Subsequently)! Phillips and Darlington 
designed a concave buddle, and later, in iSsCf, Hundt of Seigen introduced 
a concave buddle into some of the neighbouring mines of that place. 
,Borlase also modified the details both of the concave and convex buddies. 
An automatic dead frame, now a distinctive feature on the Cornish tin 
floors, was designed by Vincent and introduced at Cook’s Kitchen about the 
year 1869. 

Railroads were only generally used on the dressingr^oors of mines of tiWe 
country from the year, i8t 8. ,,, , . , , . . ' *=*: */> 
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On the subject of the twmsjport of ore and stuff from one point to 
another, Mr. John Taylor the elder, writing in 1831, makes the foUotdng 
remarks: — ‘ 

“ The transport in various directions of large masses of .stuff used to be 
attended with considerable charges ; these are now much reduced, not only 
by the means that the railroads themselves afford, but also in many cases 
frdm improvements in the arrangement of the different processes on the 
dressing'-floors, which have been Suggested by the use of the railroads, and 
which have made important alterations by avoiding that handling back- 
wards and forwards which was too much the former practice, and which 
of itself occasioned considerable expense. One of the best instances of 
arrangements of this sort, connected by well-constructed railroads, is to be 
seen at the mines belonging to the Duke of Devonshire at Grassington, and 
which reflects much credit upon Captain Barratt, the resident agent, who 
has laid out the most systematic plan of ore-dressing that I know of.” 

Upon the subject of slime-dressing Mr. J. Taylor wrote (1831) : “In the 
first place I may notice that, some years ago, all the slimes from the pres in 
the lead mines of the North of England were suffered to be carried off by 
the water, and nothing was extracted from them until a man called Tratham, 
from Cornwall, acquainted with tin-dressing, wandered thither and began to 
dress them, the art of doing w'hich remained for a long time confined to him 
and his family, and one of his sons is still working in this way, on the floors 
originally constructed by his father, at Nenthead, on Alston Moor, where, 
indeed, is still the only stamping-mill that I have seen in that district. The 
value of the ores in the slimes is, however, now well understood there ; and 
we see, in the Lead Company’s Works in particular, a system of well- 
arranged slime-pits for catching them, and some well-conducted processes 
for dressing them.” 

, With the foregoing preliminary observations it may be desirable to 
proceed to the consideration of the various hypotheses bearing generally on 
the mechanical preparation of ores for the smelter, to describe the more 
important varieties of dressing machinery, and to refer to the ores to which 
they are applied. 

(1.) Metalliferous ores, obtained from lodes or veins, are generally 
associated with rock and mineral substances known as ganguc or vein- 
stone. ^ ^ 

The ROCK, usually of a fragmentary character, is mostly similar to that 
enclosing the lode, while the miiieral substances arc generally constituents 
of the enclosing rock, of of rcrcks in fissure connection, with the lode itself. 

Although a lode may be known as being productive of a particular ore, 
yet it may also contain two .or three other distinct ores. Galena (sulphide 
of l6ad) is firequently associated with blende (sulphide of zinc), and occa- 
sionally with iron and copper pyrites. Copper ore also exists in close con-> 
nection with oxide of tin, and oxide of tin with wolfram or tungstate of, 
iron. 

.In many lodes an ore exists distinct in itself [galena or copper pyrites], 
bthets^ two or more ores are closely aggreg^ed together [sulphide 
i^'Silvi^.and i^phide of Ibad], or, as in the case of “Bluestone" of the Isle * 
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of Anglesea, which is a mineral composed of sulphide of lead, 2inc, copper, 
silver, and a little gold. 

Ores are either massive or mixed. In the first division the ore is of con- 
siderable size, and almost free and distinct from veinstone, an example 
being the great veins of pyrites at Rio Tinto, while mixed ore may be 
subdivided into ore associated with veinstone in such manner as to be 
readily detached from the latter by means of a cobbing hammer ; pr ore-so 
intimately intermixed with the veinstone as to render crushing or stamping 
machinery necessary for the purpose of effecting its concentration. 

Metallic ores are either comparatively hard or soft [Iron pyrites, 
H=6‘o— 6'5; Galena, H=2'o— z’s], these terms being used in their ordinary 
sense, or friable, as in the case of black oxide of copper. Ores may also 
occur in a granular fom., as the lead ore of commerce (Rhenish Prussia) 
[grains of galena and quartz feebly cemented together], or as pisolitic iron 
ore from the iron mines near Belfast. In order to more readily compare or 
identify ores they have been grouped into ten divisions of hardness, ranging 
from talc, with a hardness of i, to the diamond with a hardness of lo. When 
more exact means are not available an approximation of the hardness is 
given by the following tests : The hardness of the finger-nail is about 2'5, 
that of copper 3, and that of white iron 4‘5. Window glass varies from 5‘o 
to 5'5, and a file from 6 to 7 ; while flint has a hardness of 7. Of the few 
minerals that exceed flint in hardness corundum or emery (hardness 9) is 
the only one that need be noticed here. 

The relative hardness and brittleness of one ore with another, and with 
the associated veinstone, is a point of economic importance in their 
mechanical enrichment. Sulphide of silver, H 2*0— 2*5, and lead ore, 
H 2*5, are often found in mechanical combination with each other, and 
when such ore is reduced and concentrated in water, an appreciable portion 
of the more brittle and precious ore [Aq.* S.] frequently floats away and is lo^. 

Brittleness must not be mistaken for hardness. Many minerals, too hard 
to be scratched, are readily powdered by the edge of the knife, while other 
minerals of a minute crystalline or foliaceous structure yield, when broken, 
a considerable quantity of scale-like dust [dust of fracture.'] 

In Older to smelt ores successfully and economically in the furnace, it is 
in most cases necessary to free the same previous to their reduction from 
adhering or mixed veinstone ; this process, a mechanical one, is technically 
known as ore-dressing." * 

Specific Gravity of Metals, Minerals, fand Earthy Sttbstances. — By the 
specific gravity of a substance is understood its weight as compared with 
that of an equal bulk of some other body taken as a standard.* Water is 
always the standard of comparison for minerals ; thus the specific gravity of 
water is i, that of gold is 19*3, meaning that, bplk fpr bulk, gold is 19*3 times 
'heavier than water. 

The weight of a cubic foot of water is 62 ’425 lbs., and the specific gravity 
of galena is 7’5. If, therefore, it should be required to determine the weight 
of a cubic foot of this ore it will only be necessary to multiply 62*425 by 7*5, 
giving 468*18 lbs. The weight of any other ore bt mineral substance may 

* F» TaUe of Specific Crrkvities, 8«e Appendix. 
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in like manner be ascertained. The specific gravity of quartz is- a ‘6. Xf 
2*6 be multiplied by 62*425, the weight of a cubic foot of this mineral is also 
obtained. 

The mineral to be examined for its specific gravity should be free, as far 
as possible, from foreign substances, and it should not have many hollow or 
drusey cavities. 


•* Method with Hydrostatic Balance (Fig. 191). 


(a) Weigh the mineral carefully in an 
ordinary balance. 

(If) Suspend the mineral by a horse- 
hair, and let the mineral dip 
well below the surface of the 
water in some convenient vessel 
and again weigh it, taking care 
to dislodge any air bubbles that 
may be seen on the specimen. 

(c) Subtract the weight from that 

of, the dilTerence will be the 
weight of a bulk of water exactly 
equal to the specimen. 

(d) Divide the weight by the differ- 

ence, the quotient will be the 
s^Micific gravity. 

Example, (a) Weight in air .^7*1 grs. 

(h) „ „ water. 42-4 „ 

(c) Difference . . 14-7 ,, 

\d) Then 57*1 divided by 1*47 
gives 3*88 as the specific 
gravity of the mineral. 



Method with Specific Gravity Bottle. 

In cases where but small fragments of a substance can be obtained, an 
instrument, which can be readily procured from any good philosophical 
instrument maker, is most conveniently employed. This consists of a small 
bottle, of which the stopper is nicely fitted by grinding and is traversed by 
a capillary tube, the stopper being so arranged that it cannot sink beyond a 
line marked on the neck of the phial. By this means it is easy to obtain 
a constant weight of water in the instrument, since, if it be filled beyond the 
line and the stopper afterwards forced into it, the superfluous liquid will 
escape through the capillary tube and the bottle remain exactly full. 

(a) Let the bottle hold a given weight of water, say 500 grains, fill the bottle with water, insert the 
stopper and wipe it dry, then make a counterpoise of exactly the weight of the filled iDOttle. 

(p) Weigh off any convenient Quantity of the specimen less than the capacity of the bottle, and in 
fragments sufficiently small to go ui. 

(e) Put the weighed fragments into tits bcttle, taking care to lose none. Now as the bottle was 
already /i/Sd with water, some will during this operation run out, whilst it is evident that the 
water thus removed /bust be of exactly the same bulk as the mineral introduced. Having again 
inserted stopper, and weighed the bottle, it will be found that the counterpoise, together with 
a .smaller number of weights than those used to balance the fragmeiit.s in the scak pan, will 
produce equilibrium. 

(d) Xne difference will be the weight of the displaced water or, of the bulk of water, equal to the 

specimen. , 

(e) Divide the weight of the mineral in (l>) by the difference (d), the result will be the specific gravity 

required. 

, Exan^ki^Tbxee hundred and fifty grains of sand wer^ carefully 
weigfhedand placed in the bottle, when, besides the countei^oise, 241. grains 
< :'werb t^qmretl to produce equilibrium. 
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(d) Weight of sand in air 350 grains; 

W M » water ‘ ^4* w 

1 {d) Difference . 109 „ 

(^) Then 350 divided by 109 gives 3*21 specific gravity of the sand. 

In order to determine approximately if grains of mineral and ore will 
separate from each other through the medium of water, it is sometimes 
advantageous to consult a table of specific gravities, for which, see the 
Appendix. * 

By consulting the table of hardness and specific gravity of metallic ores 
and minerals the following points may be approximately determined : — 

(a) Whether an ore can be separated from its gangue and veinstone both readily and cheaply, and if 
by means of simple dressing appliances. 

(/j) Jf a serious loss of ore is likely to occur in so separating it from its gangue or from the minerals 
with which it may be intennii^i^d or associated. 

( c) Grains of galena and quartz can be readily separated by water dres.sing, since the specific gravity 
of the former is 7*5 and the latter 2*6, a difference of 4*0. But if ore consisting of copper 
pyrites, blende, and carbonate of iron associated together be lieated in a similar manner, the 
separation will be very imperfect and correspondingly unsatisfactory. 

Copper Pyrites specific gravity ^ .... 4-15 

Blende 4-02 Difference 0*13 

Carbonate of Iron . 4-1 ,, 0*05 

These figures show that the specific weights of each of these ores in 
water differ but slightly from each other, hence if the grains of one ore 
should present a little more surface than the grains of another, which is 
practically unavoidable, or even if the grains should have an equal amount of 
surface and the mechanical treatment be but slightly imperfect, the attempt 
to separate such ores will be rendered unsuccessful. 

(a) Grains of galena [spec, grav, 7*5] associated with carbonate of lime 
[spec. grav. 2‘6] andClay-Slate[spec. grav. 2 *5] will not only separate readily 
from the two latter substances when falling in water, but from the great 
difference in density existing between grains of equal volume a considerable 
variation of their relative sizes may be allowed without risk of obtaining an 
unsatisfactory result. It therefore follows with such an admixture of ore 
and veinstone that but few mechanical appliances will be required for the 
concentration of the ore, and that the dressing process will be a short and 
cheap one. 

( 3 ) Although the loss of ore occurring in water-dressing will depend 
upon many circumstances, yet it is certain that if an ore be considerably 
softer than its gangue and much less in its relative proportion to the latter 
substance, the effect of crushing, pounding or triturating the metalliferous 
stone will be to reduce the ore into grains of lesser dimensions than those 
constituting the detached matrix, to produce dust of Iracture and slime, and 
perhaps to bring a portion of the ore into a Torm in which the effect of 
gravity, as manifested in the falling velocity of the grains, will be more than 
neutralised by the mere movement of a feeble current of water. 

Estimation of Ore and Loss in Dressing, — Ore stuff, when delivered to 
the dressing-floors, will contain a given percentage and quantity of metal. 
In concentrating ore more or less mixed with veinstone and roclc, no matter 
how carefully the process may be conducted, a m,etallic loss will alw^T^ 
occur. In order to determine the extent and percentage of this loss, it ^1 
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be convenient to reduce a ton of ordinary metaf to units, one httndt^ed 
such units representing a ion, and, in the case of any given weight of 
metalliferous stuff, to ascertain the number of units of metal which it may 
contain. 

In certain expressions employed in referring to this subject, percentage^, 
of metal and units of metal are intended to mean one and the same thing. 
Stuff assaying 3J per cent, gives also 3I units of metal; but if stuff should 
assay 7 per cent, or 7 units of metal, and the dressing loss should be 3i 
units, the loss in this case will not be 3I per cent., but 3 J units or 50 per cent, 
of the initial quantity of metal present. 

The percentage assay of a ton of ore is also the number of units of 
metal contained in the ore ; hence, if it be required to ascertain the number 
of units and tons of metal contained in a given pile of stuff, it will be 
sufficient to multiply the number of tons by the percentage — the result will 
be the total number of units of metal therein— and then to divide the product 
by 100, so as to obtain the tons and the decimal parts of a ton. 

Example. Ore stuff 32 II tons.-Assay 3 per cent. 

Then 3211 X 3 = 9^33 units of metal. 

And — 96’33 tons of metal. 

The loss in dressing is the difference between the quantity of metal 
present in the initial ore and that which is found in the dressed product. If 
3,211 tons of stuff afforded 96‘33 units or 96-33 tons of metal, and after 
dressing only 1 15 tons of ore of 75 per cent., the loss will be 1,008 units, or 
equal to lo-jV per cent, of the initial quantity of metal. 

Thus : — 3211 tons of stuff at 3 per cent. = 9633 units. 

1 15 „ ore at 75 „ =8625 „ 

Loss 1008 n 

iOt\- per cent, of the initial quantity of metal in the undressed stufl. 

The loss of metal which occurs in water-dressing will more or less depend, 
as already to a certain extent indicated, upon certain physical and mechanical 
conditions of the .stuff itself. 

Physical . — Relative difference of densities in the ore and mineral to be 
treated. 

Relative hardness of one of the constituent ores with one another and 
with th*e veinstone. 

Relative degree of brittleness and proportion in which ore and veinstone 
may be associated together, as well as the degree of “toughness” with 
which the grains ma/ adhere to each other previous to the reduction of the 
stone. * 

Mechanical . — ^Nature and extent of the mechanical treatment to which 
ores and veinstone may be subjected. ^ 

. Examples of actual Losses of Metal— Copper Ore.— Blue and green car- 
-bonate of copper intermixed with hard quartz, clay, steatite, and jasperite. 
i^say of 222 tons of stuff before reduction in stamps 3i per cent., or 3f 
ttOite of- .m^al per ton of stuff. Total number of units of copper contained 
.4I) 83?, or ^ terns of metallic.copper. 
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Mode of Treqimmt . — ^The stuff was crushed by Cornish stamps. Weight 
of head, 5 cwts. ; height of fall, 8 inches; diameter of gratehole, 2 millimetres. 
Stuff passed through stamps’ grates into strips, and twice huddled. 


Tons 

of 

Units. Metal. 

Ore obtained 6 tons, 
which a Horded 

14 units of copper per ton or 84 0*84 
Loss in dressing 216 tons . 748 7*48 

832 8-32 


Ton« 

of 

Units. Metal 

StuH treated, 222 tons at 

units of copper per ton 832 or 8*32 


832 or 8-32 


* . Tailings . — The tailings, 216 tons, carried off 748 units of metal or 

per cent, of the total quantity of copper present in 222 tons of stuff. 

The ore was attached to the quartz in minute particles or films just in 
sufficient quantity to slighdy increase the density of the latter. Compara- 
tively fine stamping was therefore a necessity, and in so detaching the ore it 
was rendered more or less foliaceous, and formed scummy flecks on the 
water passing through the dressing apparatus. 

Sulphide of Lead . — ^This ore, finely and closely intermixed with iron 
pyrites and oxide of iron, was subjected to various methods of enrichment. 
In each case the assay of the stuff before treatment afforded 1 7 per cent, of 
metal. 


Quantity of Stuff by Weight. 

Quantity by 
Weight of Ore. 

10 tons washed and concentrated to . 

2i tons 

10 ft f» »♦ • 

4 » 

10 f, burnt, roasted, and concentrated 

2 , 

24 „ washed and concentrated 

4 tc‘(> > 

13*6 tons washed and concentrated . 

4 » 

8 „ roasted, washed, and concentrated 

4 A. 

8 11 fi 

6A-, 


Percentage Loss 
of the Metal 
originally present. 

61 per cent. 
39 
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Sulphide of lead, fine grain, partly dressed, assay, lead 42J per cent., 
silver i i-jij- ounces per ton; 34T3jr tons crushed and redressed obtained i4-jS^ 
tons, assay 54 J per cent. ; silver, 1 1 ounces per ton of ore. In this example 
the produce was raised 12 units per ton of ore, at a loss of 49 per cent, of the 
quantity of lead, and 95 ounces of silver, originally present in the partially- 
dressed ore. The money loss attending the experiment, after making the 
several charges and allowances incident to the metallurgic .reduction, was 
£gi 14s., or;^2 14s. per ton on the original weight. 

Silver Ore. — Silver- ores per se rarely exist in sufficient quantities to 
. render their treatment necessary by the common process of dressing. Such 
ores are, however, frequently found in closfe combination with sulphide of 
lead, antimony, or copper. , 

When sulphide of silver is present with sulphide of lead, the association 
is probably a mechanical one, since it is found that the more the grains of 
ore are broken and subjected to the action of a ourrent of water, the greater 
is the loss of sulphide of silver. The following results were obtained from 
the enrichment of many thousand tons of fine grain sulphide of lead. 

CobM or selected ore not dressed in water afforded 15*9 02s. of silver' per ton of ore. 

Sieve raggings reduced and jigged „ 15*1 ,, ,» 

Ore and veinstone, crushed ana jigged „ 12*1 ,, „ 

Slimes from emsbiog rolls and jiggers „ 10'4 » • 
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The loss of silver in sieve raggings converted into slimes consequent on 
a finer state of mechanical subdivision and treatment in water amounted to 
(i5’i — 10*4) 4-^ ounces of silver per ton of ore. In this example the dressing 
was well conducted, every care having been taken to obtain the maximum 
qxiantity of cobbed ore, to size the stuff properly, and to limit its reduction 
to the average size of grains so as to afford the greatest amount of 
dressed ore. 

Broa&ly stated, the loss of metal which will occur in the mechanical 
treatment of ore and the cost of enrichment will be small — 

If the ore is fairly hard and breaks into smaller pieces without producing 
much dust of fracture. 

If the ore is in itself of considerable density, and consists mostly of large 
grains easily detached from a gangue of much lighter specific weight. 

If the enriching operation is chiefly confined to hand-picking, and if only 
a small proportion of the stuff sent to the floor is subjected to water 
treatment. 

' Whilst the loss of ore and cost of dressing will be considerable — 

If the constituents of the ore and veinstone are composed of very small 
grains uniformly aggregated together. 

If the ore and veinstone are nearly alike in density. 

If the ore is so friable as to disintegrate into a ix)wder by the absorption 
and mechanical action of water. 

If the ore is sparingly associated or intermixed with veinstone, or if 
the veinstone is hard and the ore soft, or if both are subjected to severe 
pounding action. 

If the ore in itself bears a high percentage of metal — as in the case of 
carbonate of copper, 57 per cent. — and simply stains the veinstone. 

If a soft ore, thinly distributed or intermixed with hard veinstone, is 
pounded so as to shatter instead of detaching the oroy particles. 

The loss which occurs in enriching of ore usually commences with 
the crushing or reducing operation. In many cases ore is distributed or 
associated with the veinstone so irregularly as to render the assay of a 
sample drawn from a pile of vein stuff a very uncertain indication of its 
metallic contents. It is, however, always a simple operation to take a sample ‘ 
from the sand and slime tailings, and to determine with tolerable accuracy 
the amount of metal they contain Thus samples may be obtained in the 
castaways from the coarse and fine sand jiggers, the buddies, and the fine 
slime enriching tables. , 

A practical and useful methbd of ascertaining the approximate loss of 
ore in tailings is to Construct four sample boxes for the tailings from 
coarse and fine sand jiggers, 'buddies, and slimes. 

At the end of every month to sample and assay the contents of each box. 

Some gangues, such as*the white carbonate of lime and barytes, will 
distinctly show if an appreciable quantity of lead or copper ore is present ; 
but the darker-coloured gangues or veinstones will not exhibit the ore so 
readily. . . 

In a laige and well-conducted undertaking the tailings shoffld frequently 
l^ift^exah^ed and periodically assayed. It will always be satisfactory to * 
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know that the ore is obtained from the veinstone without incurring any 
considerable loss, and that the enriching process is economically and well 
conducted, while such results, carefully tabulated, will probably serve as an 
incentive to still further progress and improvement. 

High Percentage Ore Dressing , — The interest of the smelter and miner is 
not relatively the same. The former seeks to obtain the richest ore for the 
furnace, knowing it will afford the greatest weight of metal for the smallest 
consumption of fuel and flux, and that a ton weight can be reduced as 
quickly, and somewhat more cheaply, than a corresponding weight- of poor 
ore. The miner, not always aware of these circumstances, but attracted by 
the desirability of lessening transport and smelting charges, frequently 
insists on high percentage ore dressing, that is, of enriching the ore to the 
exclusion of most of the earthy matter, without estimating the loss of metal 
which is thereby entailed. A simple illustration will show that the loss of 
metal occurring in the dressing process must be considered and taken into 
account, if the object is to obtain the greatest money value for the ore 
contained in the original stuff. 


ExampU . — Take a pile of stuff, containing carbonate of copper, say 2,000 tons, assay 2 per cent., and 
let 1,000 tons be dressed to afford ore containing 20 per cent, of metal and 1,000 tons treated in 
like manner to yield a pile of ore assa^ng 30 per cent, of metal. Dressing cost 30s. and 409. per 
ton of ore respectively, transport and smelting cost or “ returning charges 90s. per ton of ore.’ 

Stuff 1000 tons at 2 per cent. = 2000 units. Stuff 1000 tons at 2 per cent. = 2000 units. 

Dressed to afford 50 ) Dressed to afford 25 j 


tons of ore at 
per cent. 

Loss of ore 


20 ; 1000 units. 


1000 „ 


tons of ore at 30 J 750 units, 
per cent, ) 

Loss of ore . . 1250 „ 


Relative Value of each Pile of Ore. 


5 0 tons z= 1000 units at 16s. . . ;^8oo o o 

dressing 50 tons at 30s. ^75 o o 

Returning charges at 90s. 225 o o 


300 o o 



^500 o o 


25 tons z= 750 units at 1 6s. . . ;^'6oo o o 

Dressing 25 tons at 40s. ^^5000 
Returning charges at 90s. 11210 o 

162 10 o 


437 10 o 

Loss on pile of 30 per cent, ore . 62 10 o 

gSoa o o 


In this example, although the dressing and returning charges of the 
richer ore (£162 los.) is only a little more than one-half of that debited to 
the 20 per cent, ore, 'yet the loss of money arising from the extra loss of 
‘metal in obtaining the 30 per ceftt. is ;^62 los. In such a case it is clear 
that the stuff should be enriched so as to afford ore of the lower, and not 
of the higher metal percentage. • 

As the necessity for sizing and classifying ■the smaller size of vein' stuff 
(crusher or stamps work) for the purpose of concentrating the ore grains 
which it may contain has been adverted to, it will be desirable to define very 
Iniefly the meaning of certain terms employed in connection wiUi this' ' 
division of Cre-dtessing. , , 

— By the term “stuff” is meant an admixture of grains of ore 
gangue, such as is obtainable from the crusher-rolls and stamps, ahd fironi 
the operation pf jigging, buddlihff, or other lik^opemtio&f ^ V 
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Dimm^n of The dimensions, or diameters, of grains of ore and 

gangue are determined by the sieve or classifier, and are usually expressed 
in open terms, o to x, the first term, O, including grains of a minimum, and 
the se<mnd term, x, grains of a maximum, diameter. For example, if the 
minimum diameter of a set of the grains is known, say 2 mm., and the 
maximum not known, the expression would be, 2 mm. to x, while if the 
maximum diameter is known, say 10 mm., and the minimum unknown, the 
converse expression would be Used, viz. o to 10 mm. 

Spheres and Grains, — The terra “ grains ” is used in a sense synonymous 
with spheres, from the fact that the holes in a trommel are usually .round, 
and that a sphere is an absolute figure ; but grains of ore and gangue are 
never round, but more or less irregular. At best they only approximate to 
the figure of a sphere, the limit of approximation depending essentially 
upon the structure or ciystalline character of the minerals themselves. 

Sizing. — Sizing consists of passing grains of stuff through a sieve, by 
which a group of grains are obtained of equal volume (approximately), but 
of different densities (volumetric sizing). 

Classification consists of subjecting grains of different densities to the 
action of a current of water, when a group of grains, differing in their 
volumes but having equal velocities of fall (equivalents), are obtained. 

Grains from Sieves and Classifiers. — Volumetric grains, or metalliferous 
and mineral grains, of equal volume, but of different densities, falling 
through water will separate from each other ; in other words, one will fall 
more rapidly than the other, whereas equivalents, or grains, which will differ 
from each other in volume and density, will fall in a current of water with 
equal velocity, and group themselves together at the bottom. • 

If such grains, having an equal velocity of fall in water and different 
diameters be placed on a slightly inclined table (buddlc or frame), and 
exposed to the propelling action of a current of water, it will necessarily 
follow that grains of the larger diameter will expose greater amount of 
surfaces to the stream than grains of lesser diameter and greater weight. 
The former will, therefore, move more rapidly than the latter, and a separa- 
tion of the former will consequently be effected. 

Sizing Minerals. — When the separation of mineral substances is to be 
effected by the medium of water, trommels and classifiers must usually be 
employed. The trommel is a round cylinder or conical-shaped drum,-:^ 
perforated with holes, and is used for volumetric sizing, that is for dividing 
rough stuff and coarse grains into groups of equal volume but differing from 
each other in their density, while the classifier — a cylinder box or trough — 
deals with grains of fine sand and slime, and resolves these grains into 
“ equivalents " or grains differing from each other in their volume but falling 
through water with equal velocity. The rule for determining the relative 
volume of grains of different densities, having the same velocity of fall in water, 
is fbund by deducting the equivalent of water from the specific weight of the 
^stance and dividing the less into the greater. The density of tinston&^i 
ma.y.,be Assumed to be 6 and that of the gangue 2*5. The remaining ,gratdty^' 
wh^;eul>tpe^ed in water, for tinstone is 5, and for the gangue 1*5, therefore 
a siphece nf a diaipeter 3*3,. consisting of gangue, falls at an equal rate in 
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water with a sphere of tinstone of a diameter of 


'd~\' 6-i\ 

1“2‘5 — J ~ 33 


Or, suppose a pile of stuff to consist of galena, blende, and quartz, what will 
bo the relative diameters of the grains having an equal velocity of fall 

water . Diameter of Grains bavin; equal Velocity of Fall 

through Water. 


Galena 

Blende 

Blende 

Quartz 


I ^.51 Thus!!L5=:2‘i, or galena i diameter, blende a-i diameter, 

4 0—1 — 3 0) 3-0 

I = I-6 j I blende i diameter, quartz i-o diameter. 


The theoretical reasons for sizing stuff before submitting it to the enrich- 
ing machinery may be given in the following terms. If bodies of various 
forms, sizes, and densities be permitted to fall in water in a state of rest, 
they will experience a different amount of resistance, and consequently not 
arrive at the bottom at the same time. The resistance which a body ex- 
periences in moving through a liquid does not depend on its specific gravity, 
but solely on its form and extent of surface which it presents to that 
medium. Supposing we have bodies of the same size and form, differing 
only in specific gravity, they will all experience the same resistance or lose 
the same amount of moving force, this loss being proportionately greater on 
lighter bodies than on those of a higher specific gravity, consequently the 
latter will arrive at the bottom first. If, on the other hand, we suppose that 
the bodies differ only in size, it is evident that the larger pieces will arrive 
at the bottom first, because the resistance is regulated by the squares of the 
dimensions of the surfaces exposed, while the moving force is proportionate 
to their cubes. Hence it will be seen that the particles to be jigged should 
be as nearly as possible of the same size, for the smaller surface of one grain 
in proportion to its weight will, in a measure, compensate for the greater 
density of another, and cause it to take up a position to which, by its 
constitution, it is not entitled. The proportion between the maximum and 
minimum sizes of the stuff to be operated on should be as the specific 
gravity of the minerals contained in it. 

Table .showj."»g the Fall of Sx’hekes in “tVATER in One Second of Time, the Length of 

ALL being in Millimetres. 


Diameter 

Millimctrca. 

Gold. 

Specific Giavity 
19 - 2 . 

Millimetres. 

Galena. 

Specific (Gravity 
7’5- 

MUlimetrcs. 

lllcnde. 

•Specific Gravity 

fO. 

Millimetres. 

Quart z. 

Spec; tic Gravit 3 ' 
a-6. 

Millimetres. 

17-43 

2O14 

1570 

•* 1066 

780 

11-32 

2197 

1320 

89S 

653 

8-71 

1849 

1110 ^ 

750 

550 

6-i6 

> 5‘'9 

935 

624 

461 

4-36 

1307 

785 

5^4 

385 

3 *08 

1097 

660 

. 448 

I 326 

2-17 

340 

555 

37 « 

275 

1-54 

780 

465 

317 

23 > 

ro8 

<>S3 

393 

, 26 f 3 

194 

•77 

548 

337 

2 IQ 

163 

‘54 

456 

275 

188 

137 


Let it be supposed- that it is necessary to know the relative velocities of 
fall in water of grains of gold,, galena, blende, and quartz, each ro8 milli- 
metre diameter. An inspection of the table shows the fall of gold , to.be 653 
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millimetres per second : galena, 393: blende, 266; quartz, 194. Then let it 
be assumed that the diameter of the grains vary, the foregoing table will 
show that gold of 6 millimetres would settle at bottom at the same instant 
as grains of galena 17 *4 millimetres diameter, and that grains of galetia 
3 millimetres diameter would fall at about the same velocity as grains of 
quartz millimetres diameter. 

If, further, it be supposed that the grains varied between 871 and 17 ’4 
millimetres diameter, some time would elapse, after gold of 871 millimetres 
had settled, before the galena would deposit itself. With blende, however, 
of 8 71 millimetres, and quartz of 17*43 millimetres diameter, the grains of 
both would appear at the bottom almost at the same instant. 

Table f^Howino the Fall of Spheres of various Diameters in Lines during an equal 
Unit of Time, the Dei*th being in Inches. 


lliametcr 
in Lines 

Gold. 

G.-ilcna. 

lllende. 

quartz. 

Coal. 

SpcciBr Gravity 
19 ' 2. 

Spccihc Gravity 
7 ' 5 - 

Specific Gravity 
4-0. 

Specific tjrravity 
2*6. 

Specific Gravity 

1 * 4 . 


Inches. 

, 

Tnrhc^j. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

8 

100 

60003 

40-825 

29*814 

12*910 

5-657 

84*090 

50*532 

34*329 

25*071 

10*856 

4 

70-711 

59-460 

42-492 

28*868 

21-082 

9*129 

2-828 

35*731 

24*275 

17-728 

7-676 

2 

SO 

30-046 

20-412 

14*907 

6-455 

1*414 

42*045 

25-266 

17*165 

12*535 

5-428 

I 

0*707 

35*355 

29-730 

21*246 

17*866 

14*434 

12*137 

10-541 

8864 

- 3 © 

0*5 

! 25 

15*023 

10* 206 

7*454 

6-268 

3*227 

0*354 

21-022 

12-633 

8*582 

2*714 

0*25 

17*678 

10-623 

7*217 

5*270 

2-282 

0*177 

14-865 

i 8*933 

0*069 

4*433 

1*919 

0*^35 

12500 

7*5*2 

5*103 

3*727 

1-614 


Were a sieve, partly charged with grains of different minerals, plunged 
down say 20 or 30 feet in water, the various grains would arrange them- 
selves according to their several velocities of fall, one over the other, 
assuming them to be of uniform size. Supposing the grains to vary in size, 
while a sphere of gold eight lines in diameter is falling 100 inches, the grains 
of galena of the same size will fall 60 inches, blende 40*8 inches, and quartz 
29*8 inches. But while the sphere of gold eight lines in diameter is falling 
100 inches, one of two lines in diameter will fall only 50 inches, or half as 
fast as the sphere of the same substance with four times the diameter* 
Further, a sphere of gold 0*707 lines in diameter will fall about as fast fis 
one of quartz with a diameter of eight lines, or one of galena two lines in 
diameter, and so on. It thus becomes evident that the velocity of fall of 
substances in water dejgends not only upon their specific gravity, but upon 
their bulk and gravity combined, and that, for a perfect separation of sub- 
stances according to their gravity, it is essential that the particles should 
either be of the same size, pr that the variation must be confined within 
certain well-defined limits. As a rule, therefore, the proportion between tho 
maximum and minimum sizes of the stuff to be operated on should be as 
the specific gravity of the one to the other, the equivalent of water for the 
sphere being deducted in each case from its specific weight thus 

Gt)ld and Galena * . * . . 6*5 ; *18 :: l : 2*769 

• Galena imd measide . . . * . i : rih7 

Blende Qaarta . ► . . : *3 i: * : 

z z ^ 
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But to allow fot^ irregularities in practice the proportion of the aire of 
trommel-holes i ; tj'i may be taken. 


Table showing the Time hequired for the Fall of Stamped Stuff of different 
Minerals and ok different Diameters. 


SlMOf 

Stuff 

Galena. 

Pyrites. 

Barytes. 

Blcude. 

(Quartz. 

Carbonate 



Gravity 

Gravity 

Gravity 

Gravity 

Gravity 

of Lhne. 

1 Milltmetrcji. 

7-56. 

4‘fx> to 5‘oo. 

4 * 50 - 

4 *i 5 - 

a'70. 

Gravity 2*60. 

From, 

To. 

Scconila. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. 

Seconds. ' 

Seconds. 

^ II 

Seconds. 

3000 

i8-oo 

0-90 

— 

— 

— 

*•36 

— 

i8cx) 

7 00 

I’ll 

— 

— 

— 

3‘<>7 

— 

7 -00 

5 * 5 « 

1-50 

-- 

— 


4'6i 

— 

5*50 

4-44 

1*84 

— 

— 

— 

6*10 

— 

4-44 

4 'i 7 

2-03 

2*54 

2’8i 

2*88 

7-27 

I 3*86 

3 -'M 

3-67 

2*48 

3-43 

373 

4*6i 

7‘6i 

5*56 

277 

2 50 

3 ” 

4-41 

5-55 


— 

6-83 

m 

1-50 

4-14 

(V 2 l 

8-30 

9 * 7 « 



10*17 


1*00 

5*27 

10-36 

11*33 

ii’67 

14-64 

17*21 


Classifying Minerals . — The coarser portions of sand may be sized by 
means of trommel, but usually for finer sand and slimes a different descrip- 
tion of apparatus is employed. In this instance a classification of the 
equivalents is first effected, and afterwards the ore grains are concentrated 
together. The following are the principles affecting the classification by 
the means to be described. 

In an horizontal current of decreasing velocity, the larger equivalents 
introduced will be deposited first, diminishing in size in an equal ratio with 
the lessening velocity, till, with but a very slight flow, even the finest 
slimes will be deposited. 

A stream rising vertically with decreasing velocity carries the smallest 
equivalents first away, and only the larger ones remain, while, in proportion 
to the diminishing velocity of the stream, the finer and finest particles will 
eventually be deposited. 

Horizontal Classifier . — For classification of the equivalents according to 
the first principle, launders with progressively increasing sections might be 
employed, in which, first, the largest, and, in the last, the smallest equivalents 
would be deposited and collected, but for the further treatment the influx 
would have to be suspended while the various divisions were being com- 
pleted. To obviate this the launders should be constructed with inclined 
sides, and provided with a small opening at the bottom to allow of the efflux 
of the classified stuff. 

In the construction of the horizontal classifiers the following rules should 
be adhered to : — 

The width of the first division should be one-tfenth of a foot for each 
cubic foot of slime water introduced per minute, and the following divisions 
should increase in geometrical progression, thus : i, 2, 4, &c. The length 
.of the first division is usually taken at 6 feet, and increased in arithmetical 
proportion, thus : 6, 9, 1 2, &,c. The inclination of the sides should be 50°. 

The Vertical Classifier . — -The following is the adaptation of the second 
principle i — 

The slime water is conducted into the upper j^rtibn of a tank, which^ is. 
subdivided into three, four, ot^fi^ve divisions, ^ that axk alteinate ascending 
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£tnd descending current is caused. The velocity of this current is diminished 
by increasing the area of each succeeding division, and according to the 
principle the larger equivalents are deposited according to the number of 
subdivisions. 

Division of Stuff for Dressing Purposes . — Rittinger adopts one millimetre 
in diameter as the unit of holes for sizing ores for concentration, and the 
progression beyond this is geometric, as i, 2, 4, 8, 16 millimetres, giving for 
the volumes of the grains that will pass the holes respectively i, 8, 64, 512, 
4,096 cubic millimetres. H« divides each of these sizes into four classes, 
each with four grades, thus : — 


No. I. Rough Stuff 


No. 2. Coarse Stuff 


No. 3. Coarse Sand 


No. i{. Fine Sand and Slime 


Piam^ter in 


In Indies 


till metres. 


nearly. 


/ 64*0 

= 

251 

coarse. 

. J 45*2 

7=1 

1*79 

middling coarse. 

1 320 

in 

1*26 

„ line. 

\ 22*6 

= 

O' 89 

fine. 

( i6*o 


0*6 1 

coarse. 



0-45 

middling coarse. 

* i. 8 0 

n; 

0 310 

„ fine. 

1 50 

— 

(J'220 

fine. 


z:: 

0*1 60 

coarse. 

i 2-H 

{ 

rr 

0109 

middling coarse. 

‘ i 20 

7 : 7 : 

0*078 

„ fine. 

1 1*4 


0*055 

fine. 

/ 1 00 

zz: 

0*0400 coarse. 

nel 

zn 

0 0282 middliog coarse. 

) 0*50 

zz: 

0*0200 

„ hue. 

0'35 

Z7Z 

0*0137 fine. 


The divisions adopted by Darlington for the purpose of dressing lead and 
copper ores are of a more simple kind. He reduces the stuff by means of 
crushing-rolls to sizes varying from 0 to 7J millimetres. These are sub- 
divided into — 


No. 1 . 1 Stuff 

No. 2. [ 

i >» 


Alii. 

5 

3i 

2 

li 


to 


Alii. 

7 J Sized for rough jigger. 


5 

3i 

2 


„ coarse jigger. 


No. 3 . 1 


Fine Sand 


Classified for tine jigger. 

„ huddles or frames. 


-T ( Coarse Slime 

No- 4. ( Fine 


For tin-dressing Darlington suggests the following classifying arrange- 
ment : — 

I. Place in front of the stamps a properiy-constructed classifier, either an horizontal g^aally widening 
launder (Spitzkasten) or a series of y-^aped boxes, each proportioned in its dimensions to the 
work to be dune. .• 

a. Treat each classified product directly in jiggers or upon round buddies or frames. 

Metric System . — ^The metric system is now mostly in use throughout 
Europe. In referring this system to the dressing of ores the metre for space 
unit is used as the standard of velocities, while for the unit of time tbe^ 
second is employed. As the metric scale of measurement admits of a -closer 
expression of the relative size of one grain of sand with that of another 
than the ordinary division of the inch, the word “ millimetre" will frequently 
occur. An inch .is represented by about 25 French millimetres or by 12 
/or Ausbrian “ lines." 

'!Z'Z-2 
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The length of a metre is 39*3708 English inches, and is divided into— 

I Metre (ra.) = i metre or i or 39*3708 inches 

I Decimetre rzO'i „ »» 3*9370^ „ or4inchesnearly 

I Centimetre (cm.) z= 0 01 „ tfc »» 0*393708 inch „ A or } inch nearly 

1 Millimetre (mm.) = 0*001 „ tt&i; i> 0‘03937oS „ yfe or inch nearly 

Axioms of Dressing. — (i.) Absolute perfection in separation according to 
specific gravity cannot be arrived at chiefly on account of the irreg^^larity of 
form of the various grains to be operated upon. • 

(2.) The more finely divided the stuff to be treated, the greater the 
amount of labour and care does the stuff require, and the more imperfect is 
the separation. 

(3,) That reducing machine may be considered the most perfect which 
produces the least quantity of smaller stuff than the size intended to be 
produced. 

(4.) The value of limiting the degree of fineness to which a mineral 
should bo reduced at first, is that a proportion at least of the deads, as also a 
portion of clean ore, will be obtained by the first operation of jigging, thus 
saving valueless application of labour and power in the reduction of the 
former, and preventing loss on a more minute subdivision of the latter. In 
the case, therefore, of grains of ore of considerable size being contained in 
the mineral to be treated, a wa.ste, which would infallibly occur in the treat- 
ment of them after a finer division of the same, is avoided, while, should 
the proportion of matrix preponderate, a considerable quantity of waste is at 
once withdrawn from the labour and expense consequent on its reduction. 

As a general rule, therefore, the mineral to be treated should at first only 
be reduced to that size which will allow of the separation of a portion of 
the ore contained, or of the deads, should these be in a large proportion. 
To what extent the finer reduction of the resulting middles or mixed ore 
and matrix should be carried is dependent on the same principle as that 
already given for the reduction of the mineral stuff, as also on the difference 
between the specific gravity of the ore and the various other components of 
the mineral substance. 

As regards the separation of the reduced mineral, the following may be 
assumed : — 

(i.) That apparatus or plan of dressing may be considered as most 
efficient which^ with stuff of a given average size, allows with equal cost of 
, a more perfect separation of stuff of a nearer equal specific gravity. For, 
the average percentage to which the crop is to be brought, and the highest 
percentage to be allowed in the castaways being determined, it is evident 
that the more perfect the degree of separation, the greater will be the amount 
of crop and castaways obtained at each operation, and the quantity of 
middles or stuff to be re-worked will be diminished. Thus, in the same 
jnanner as was remarked in the observations on reduction, useless expense 
and loss of ore will be avoided. 

(2.) We may further consider, as a great improvement in dressing 6pera- 
tions, such apparatus or plan of working which will allow, without a dispro- 
portionate increase in the cost, of the equally perfect separation of fine stuff, 
as that of the coarser, as now^ractised. This will be of especial be&^t jn 
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the case of finely disseminated ore, which is obliged to be reduced to a great 
degree of fineness. 

Moisture in Ores , — The amount of moisture in ores sampled for sale 
within the ordinary period after completing the dressing operation varies 
with the constituents and size of the particles of which the pile of ore is 
composed. 

Lcad^ Ore , — ^The following figures are derived from a se 
results': — 


Blende, 

Oxide of Tin, 


Cwra Ellin, per 21 cwts. =: 

76 lbs, of water 

= 3*2 per cent. 

East Daren „ =: 

f>4 *» 

= 2-7 


Gocinan ,, 

Lisburne ,, = 

102 ,, 

= 4‘3 


b4 » 

= 27 

ft 

Cwm-ystwyth „ = 

54 

= 2*2 


Mincra „ =: 

28 „ 


fi 

Average per 21 cwts. 

64 

3;^ 


Minera ... 68 lbs. of water 

= 3*00 per cent. 

Wheal Agar per 20 cwts. 

130 

= 5*8o 


Wheal Basset . 

«S8 

= 7 

»* 


The weight of a cubic foot of dressed lead ore will vary — (i) with the 
equality of the ore, whether it may bo solid or spongy in its structure ; 
(2) if free from earthy matter ; (3) if the grains may be coarse or fine, or 
much charged with moisture. Some varieties of fine grain silver lead ore 
cannot be advantageously enriched to afford more than 50 to 55 per cent, of 
lead, while heavy, pure,- and compact galena may be dressed to yield 73 to 
76 per cent, of metal. 


Table showing Number of Cubic Ffet 1x>j a Ton ok oiffkrent Varii'.tiks of Ore. 



Mines. 

Assay. 

Cubic Ffct 
to a Ton of Oro 

Galena. 

Esgair-hir — dressed ore . 

73 i)ci cenl. of metal . 

9 


Minera ,, ... 

75 »» • • 

. 


Balia corklsh „ ... 

70 ,, 

10 


Wild berg — cobbed, dressed ore 

52 

JO 


sieve raggings 

.SO 

Tl 

Silver Ore. 

Hiendclaenncina — silver ore . 

. 

. 

Blende. 

Minera ...... 


. 14 to 15 

Oxide of Tin. 

Wheal Agar ' 

70 ,, . . 

OVd 

Wheal Basset .... 

70 ., . . 



Dressing Machinery and Apparatus. 

The machinery and apparatus employed in the mechanical concentration 
of ores may be grouped under the following heads : — ’ . 

(A.) Dressing Tools. — Shovels, Hammers, Barrows, Trays, and Forwarding Apparattis- 
(B.) Washing i^paratils. — Kilns and Washing Trommels. 

(c.) Reducing Tools and MagJ^iiiery. — Slides, Ragging Spalling, .Stone-breakers, 

Crushing Mills, Stamps, and Pulverisers. 

(d.) Sizing Apparatus. — Riddles and Trommels. 

(e.) Classifying Apparatus.— Classifying Troughs and Cones. 

. (F.) Jigging Machines, — Sieve, Lever, and Continuous Jiggers. 

(o.) Buddies and Tables. — Strips, Round and Concave, Buddies, and Frames. 

(H.) Calciners. — Brunton's^ind Hocking’s Calciner. 

(j.) Humid Processes. — Longmaid Dados, Oxland, Henderson, Claudet. 

(K.) Magnetic Separators. — Machines. 

(L.) Tossing and Packing. 

(M.) Sampling Ores.— Lead, Copper, and Tin. 

(N.) Dressing Ores. — Lead, Copper, and Tin. 

• 

(A^) The dressing tools -and appliances used are but few in number. As 
^^tbey differ in some respects from the mining tools described on page 654, ^ 
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short description is required. The shovel, of a triangular shape, is m&de of 
, good hammered iron pointed with steel. The dimensions of shovels vary, but 
one of an average size is about 1 1 inches wide at the top and 13 inches from 
the point to the shank, weight 4 lbs., cost one shilling, to which must be added 
fivepence for the handle. The handle should be of best cleft ash, free from 
knots and slightly curved. A vanning shovel is 14 inches long and 13 inches 
wide at the top. It has a finely-graded hollow for the purpose of i;etaining 
the vanned ore. Mallets are made of cast steel or rolled bar-iron. H of the 
latter material, the eye must be punched across the grain. Many forms of 
different weights are in use. Picks are of various dimensions and weights. 
The Cornish “ Poll " pick weighs 4^ lbs. The head, which is 1 7f inches 
long, is fitted with a handle 26 inches long. The sledge used for breaking or 
“ragging” rocks weighs fiom 6 to 8 lbs., while the spalling hammer, made 
of cast steel set upon a thin pliant handle, weighs only i lb. Picking boxes, 
for collecting prill or dredge ore, are made of deal plank i inch thick. The 
ordinary dimensions of a box are — length, 16 inches; depth, 7 inches ; width 
at bottom, 7 inches, and at top, 10 inches. Ledges of wood to serve as 
handles are frequently nailed to the ends of the box. Wheel-barrow . — ^The 
sides, ends, and bottom are made of deal plank inch thick. The ends 
are morticed to the sides, and the bottom fastened by means of nails. The 
upper edges of the sides and ends are protected by strips of hoop-iron, while 
short pieces of hoop-iron are used for strengthening the corners. The wheel, 
frequently made of wrought iron ^ inch round, is 14 inches diameter. 
The length of the sides of an ordinary barrow is 60 inches, depth at centre 
9 inches. Iland-barrmv. — At surface, particularly for weighing and shifting 
oxk, a hand-barrow is generally employed. This barrow is provided with 
handles at each end. The plank of which it is made is inch thick; length 
of sides, 66 inches ; depth at centre, 9 inches ; width at top, 1 8 inches ; at 
bottom, 10 inches; length at top, 24 inches ; at bottom, 1 8 inches. Tram- 
ways. — ^'Ihc gauge of surface tramways varies from 1 5 to 30 inches. Ordinary 
bridge rails are usually employed ; but where iron is dear and timber cheap, 
a serviceable rail may be formed of a runner, a strip of timber 2 inches 
square, and a strip of iron by J inch thick, laid upon the latter, and 
■ fastened with nails or screws. Tram-waggon. — The tram-waggon is generally 
constructed of sheet iron with wrought-iron axles and light st(iel wheels. 
The capacity of a waggon is mostly an arbitrary one. Dipper-wheel . — 

• Stamped ore, and water heavily charged with slime, are commonly lifted 
from a lower to a higher elevation by a dipper-wheel. This apparatus 
consists of a wheel 1 5 or 20 feet diameter, with a wooden rim, to which are 
attached sheet-iron buckets. These buckets, in their rotative movement, 
scoop up, lift, and empty, stamped or slime ore to the height required.- Stuff 
consisting of slimes and sand may also be readily lifted from one point to 
another by means of a raff- wheel, Jacob’s ladder, or Archimedean screw. 
Circulating pump. — Few mines of importance in the central part of Cornwall 
possess an initial volume of water sufficient for dressing purposes. To 
overcome this drawback a circulating pump is employed. In .most cases It 
consists of a simple plunger attached to an engine. At Wheal Basset the . 
circulating pump in connection wfth eighty hfsads of stamps and adjacent 
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dressing appliances is 15 inches diameter And 9 feet stroke. Ihis pliuiger 
forces about 800 gallons of water per minute to a height of 60 feetj tequill^ 
about 14 horse-power to do the work. 

(b.) Washing Af>parattis<~-‘T\x& vein stuff, on arriving at the surface, iis 
not only often associated with a large amount of gangue, but is frequmitiy 
much intermixed with clay, rock, and silicious matter. 

In order to get rid of the latter substances it is usually washed and 
pickedf. The washing apparatus ought to be so contrived as to allow the 
cleansing to be effected both cheaply and expeditiously, and for this purpose, 
an ample volume and fall of water is always desirable. In accordance with 
the character of the ore the apparatus will have to be varied ; but for lead, 
certain varieties of copper ore, as well as for iron or other abundant ores, the 
wash-kiln will be found satisfactory. In many mines a rectangular grate is 
fitted to the bottom of the kiln ; but a perforated plate would be found to 
furnish better results, since the former allows of the passage of flat irregular 
pieces of stone, rendering their treatment in the jigging sieves less successful. 
The holes in the perforated plate should bo conical, the largest diameter 
underneath, so that the .stones may have a clearance- way. In connection with 
the kiln-plate a sizing trommel should be used, and in order to economise 
both time and expenditure it would be judicious to introduce the vein stuff 
and discharge the castaways by means of railways. 

The picking of the stuff is an important operation. As a rule all 
picked ore should be selected, and the dredge deprived of the largest 
possible amount of waste before it is sent to the crusher. It is fallacious to 
suppose, because machinery will deal with large quantities of stuff expe- 
ditiously, that it will be cheaper to subject the mass to its action ; on the 
contrary, if correct calculations are made of the losses ensuing on the initial 
quantity of ore before the residue is ready for the pile, the cost of the several 
intricate manipulations requisite to get rid of the castaways, and of the wear 
and maintenance of machinery, it will appear in the greater number of cases 
that the more profitable method will be to incur an e‘xtra first charge in order 
to reject the sterile portion by means of hand labour. The ragging-hammer 
should therefore be brought into free requisition, and all worthless stones at 
once rejected ; then in spalling such portions as have been ragged, an 
additional quantity of refuse should be excluded, whilst in the process of 
cobbing either ragged or spalled work, the greatest care and attention 
should be given in order to bring the dredge to a maximum degree of 
richness. 

Wash Kiln . — In the lead mtnes of the North of England and Wales the 
vein stuff as it comcs*from the mines is usually deposited in a receptacle 
known as the kiln. This apparatus usually consists of a liopper — constructed 
of wood or masonry — an opening at the bottom, a grate or perforated plate, 
and a collecting-box set underneath the plate. Also of a water laundq{ ' 
placed above the kiln. The stuff deposited in the kiln is subject to the . action 
>f a stream of waterfelling from the launder and of a rake used by a kiln- 
nan, who stands immediately in front of the grate. The effect of the grating 
jiipe^^ation is, therefore, to free the stuff from clay, and to sepamte the former 
lhto;|!tiro clas^K^ ‘ ' ' p 
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(1) Roughs.-^StaS too large , to (a) Prill, or clean ore. 

.pass through the holes of the grate (^) Dredge ore for cobbing, 
and to be picked into. \c) Waste for hillock. 

(a) Clean ore. 

(2) Stuff passed through (^) Raggings (dredge work) to be 

holes in the grate and to be jigged so reduced in crusher, and subsequently 
as to afford . 

(c) Waste for hillock. ' 

With this cheap and simple apparatus, usually the first stage in copper 
or lead ore dressing, satisfactory results are obtained. In a single kiln 
twenty tons of stuff may bo grated in a day of ten hours, at a cost of less than 
4 d. per ton. 

The following are actual results of kiln-washing : — 

Capacity of kiln, 20 tons. 

Time required to grate 20 tons, one man, 10 hours, 

s, d. 

Kiln-m.'in 2 6 per day. 

Throwing roughs “ on picking-table,” one boy . . . . t 6 „ 

Delivering “fine stuff' ’’ to jiggers, one boy . . ■ .16,, 

c/fi S 6 

Is = 3i’5d. per ton. 


Washing Kiln and Sizing Trommel. — Fig. 192 represents an elevation of 



this arrangement introduced some years ago at the Frongoch mine, Cardigan- 
shire. The kiln is a semi-elliptic structure of masonry, with an inclined bed, 
at the foot of which is set an inclined grate ; a launder supplies water for 
washing purposes, while a man with a rake grates and distributes the 
roughs to girls who stand around the tables, ^n this operation the stuff is 
picked into 

Prill, or clean ore. 

Dredge ore to be 'Uobbed" or crushed. • 

Waste for the hillock. 

The rough smalls, which have passed through the grate, now go to the 
trommel, where it is further divided into 
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Rough smalls for the rotating picking-table, which are picked or sub- 
divided by the girls into prill, dredge, and waste, and Ftne smalls for the , 
jigging-sieves. 

The dimensions of the kiln are — 

Width at top from grate to back 9 feet o inches. 

Top length at back wall 12 „ o „ 

Length at back of grate 4 „ o „ 

J3epth at back wall i „ 6 „ 

^ Depth at grate . . 4 ,, 6 ,, 

The front wall of the kiln is 2 feet thick. The grate, 3^ feet long, fixed 
on timber, 5 inches by 6 inches and 5 feet long. This grate is cast with 
bars I ^ inch thick at top and ^ inch thick at bottom. The open space between 
the bars on the upper side is | inch, and on the under side i| inch; the 
picking-table partly surrounding the grate is 6^ feet long, 8 feet \vide, andjs 
set 2f feet from the ground; the dividing trommel is 5;^ feet long, and i foot 
5 inches diameter. It has a fall of 4 inches in this length, and is speeded at 
40 revolutions per minute. The rotatory picking-table, 10 feet diameter and 
22 inches high from the ground, makes every four minutes one revolution, or 
a circumferential speed of 7^ feet per minute. The hands usually required in 
connection with this apparatus are — a man to grate and distribute the stuff ; 
four girls, two on each side of the table, to pick the stuff ; and four small girls 
at the rotating table. Men or strong boys are employed to remove' the waste 
to the hillock, the quantity of waste varying with the proportion which may 
be associated with the stuff delivered to the kiln. 

Washing or Clearing Trommel . — The washing or clearing trommel is 
employed in many places instead of a washing kiln. Its use depends upon 
the existence of large quantities of argillaceous vein stuff necessitating cheap 
and rapid despatch ; thus the clearing trommel is frequently adopted for 
enriching iron and zinc ores, phosphate of lime, and minerals of low value. 
The cylinder is commonly parallel with the axis. In some instances, how- 
ever, it takes the form of a double cone, the larger diameter of one end being 
united to that of the other. When the shell is strictly cylindrical in its form, 
angle or T iron is fastened to the inside for the purpose of lifting and dropping 
the stuff ; but ■when conical, the stuff is either washed and delivered by an 
Archimedean screw or by an arrangement of wrought-iron buckets similar 
to those fitted to an ordinary raff- wheel. In cases where rock veinstone is 
first rejected or reduced to a comoaratively small size, the clearing trommel 
may be furnished with one or more sizing cylinders, for the purpose of divid- 
ing the stuff into fine and coarse sand for jiggers and rough work for the 
picking table or crusher. Wasliing trommels may be constructed of wood 
or iron ; the latter is, liowever, the better material, except when acidulated 
water prevails. 

For the construction and jvorking of wash trommels the following general 
particulars are given Diameter of trommel, from 4 to 5 feet ; i^ength,*^ 
9 to 10 feet; angle of conical shell for ordinary vein stuff, i inch per foot; 
for clayey stuff, | inch per foot; number of revolutions per minute, 10 to 15 ; 
water required, from 10 to 30 gallons per minute; quantity of ordinary 
small" vein stuff washed per hour, ^ to 10 tons; dirty clayey stuff, 3 to 5 
tons * power required per trommel, from one-half to three-quarters of a horse. * 
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:.) Reducing Tools and Machinefy . — In removing portions ot a vein under- 
ground, rocks are broken in which valuable ore is more or less dissemi- 
nated. The vein stuff, enclosing oxide of tin, copper pyrites, or galena, 
on arriving at surface is usually deposited in slides or receptacles formed 
under an elevated tramway. At this point the large stones are ragged by 
means of a sledge hammer, that is, roughly broken up and the sterile por- 
tions rejected. The weight of a ragging hammer is about 12 Ibf. If no 
stone-breaker exists, the ragging operation is succeeded by a spallifig pro- 
cess, in which small hammers about 3 lbs. weight are used for reducing the 
stones for the stamps or crushing mill to about the size of road metal. Since 
the introduction of a stone-breaker the vein stuff is so effectually broken as 
to materially diminish the crushing or stamping power which would other- 
wise bo necessary. When vein stuff is reduced to pieces by the spalling 
hammer its compactness is not in the least affected, and being broken chiefly at 
the “ heads ” or joints the stone retains its original texture. In fact, the only 
effect of hand-spalling is to reduce the rock from large to moderately small 
pieces. The stone-breaker, on the contrary, crushes up the rock irrespective 
of joints or faces, and the toughness and texture of the rock is so destroyed 
that the crushing-mill or stamps can act upon it with far greater effect. 
Part of the extra efficiency of both mills is due to the fact that the stone, 
when passing between the rolls or under the stamp heads, is broken very 
much finer than is the case when hand labour alone is employed. There is 
no danger of the work of the crusher or stamps being hindered by large 
stones getting between the rolls or under the heads and impeding their 
action for some considerable time before they arc broken down ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the stamps working on an even bed will be uniformly doing 
goodVork, Perhaps the best proof of the difference between the action of 
the breaker on the rock and the action of the hammer is that the former will 
produce three tons of fine sand where the latter will produce one. Thus the 
stone-breaker not only docs the actual breaking cheaper than it can be done 
by hand labour, but at the same time it is doing part of the work which 
would under other circumstances have to be done by the crusher or stamps. 
When the crusher-mill is supplied from a breaker, the wear of the rolls or 
heads is considerably lessened, and the feed may be rendered more regular. 

The Stone-breaker , — ^'Ihe general cost of breaking a ton of tinstone by hand 
and by means of machinery has been estimated by Captain Tregay, late of 
Peden-andrea, particulars of which are as follows : — 

Hand LxIbou^. 

Cost of breaking tinstone . 

Deduct for dividing do. . 


Or person 
Stone-breaker. 

Cost of stone-breaker, 20 inches by 9 inches 
AKeration of floors 


Per 100 Sacks, 
enual lo Tons. 
£ s. d. 
064 
O I 3 


10) o 5 I 
o o 61V 


I *. d. 
400 O ‘ 0 
300 0 o 


700 cr Q 
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£ 9 . d. ' - 

.^Jtaterest on outlay at 5 per cesti assuming 50 tons put) (Per loosacks^ 

^ through breaker per day j ' ( equal 10 tons. 

Interest Qn£jC30 at 5 per cent 005^ 

Wear and tear 004 

• Coab and grease . . . 004 

Labour cost 3 3^ 

Less dividing tinstone 13 

o 2 oj 


10) o 3 14 
Or per ton , . o o 3J 

Cost by hand labour CtW. per ton of tinstone. 

Do. by stone-breaker 34d. „ „ 

In favour of stone-breaker 2 Ad. t* 

The question of the position of the stone-breaker on a mine is of consider- 
able importance The chief object should be to render the dressing process one 
of an automatic character. No definite rule can possibly be laid down as to 
the position of the machine ; that will in many cases depend on local con- 
ditions. At Peden-andrea the stuff drawn to surface is (i ) tipped into the tram- , 
waggon and pushed by the lander along a raised tramroad to a point over 
the stoiie-breaker floor; (2) the stuff is then shot over a grating, the bars of 
which are 2 to 25 inches apart, and the smalls separated from the larger 
stones before reaching the floor below. Here the latter are picked over, and 
any pieces too large to go to the stone-breaker are ragged. The breaker is 
so placed that the stuff can be shovelled direct into the hopper. When the 
stones are broken the fragments fall upon a lower floor beneath, where the 
stuff is divided and sampled and thrown into waggons to be conveyed to 
the stamps. The smalls not requiring to go through the breaker are wheeled 
to a point over the lower floor, where they are sampled and thrown into 
waggons below. This arrangement is rendered necessary from the fact that 
the lode is mostly worked by tributers ; hence as each tributer’s stuff must 
be divided and sampled, it is not practicable to allow the tin stuff to fall 
direct from the stone-breaker into the tram waggons. 

In various Australian and American mines, the vein stuff is tipped upon 
a “ grizzlcy ” or slide, the large stones go directly through the stone-breaker 
and the small stuff through the grizzley bars. Both products then pass 
together through a shoot set underneath the stone-breaker, into a hopper 
communicating with the stamps. 

.If the jaws of a stone-breaker are set 2 to 2J inches apart at; the 
bottom, the stuff will be delivered from three to four times smaller than by 
hand-spalling. The size at the opening at the top of the jaws varies with 
and determines the size of th§ machine and measures the largest stone that 
can possibly be dealt with. The weight of stone which can be reduced in a 
given time necessarily depends upon its hardness as well as upon its struc- 
ture, and obviously the result may be augmented or decreased according** 
to the distance between the jaws and the speed given to the eccentric shaft ; 
the best speed is from 200 to 250 revolutions per minute. 

The following table gives the approximate weight of stone reduced by 
jaws qf v^ious dimensions, also the power required, the eccentric shaft making 
reSroiulabne pet mtntite ’ * 
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Table rexating to Stone-breakers. 


— ■ 

Dimensions of Machine 
at Mouth of Jaw. 

Approximate Weight of 
Stuff reduced. 

' t ' 

Nominal Horse- 
power required. 

Stone-erjndcr 

Inches. 

S X i 

Cwt. 

By Hand. 

Do. 

1 

X 


5 

2 to 4 Men. 

Do. 

1 ^2 

X 

3 I 

10 

4 


Do. 

20 

X 

3 

13 

5 

n • 

Do. 

20 

X 

5 1 

18 

7 


Do. 

24 

X 

i 

20 

9 


Stone- breaker 

..1 
- t 

X 

4 ; 

30 

ij 

»» 

Do. 

9 

X 

6 1 

60 

2 

1) 


10 

X 

8 

83 

3 

If 

Do. 

12 

X 

8 

fo8 

3 


Do. 

12 

X 

9 1 

120 

5 

>> 

Do. 

15 

X 

8 1 

125 

5 

ft 

Do. 

IS 

X 

10 

ISO 

6 

ft 

Do. 

18 

X 

9 ! 

17s 

7 

ff 

Do. 

18 

X 

12 i 

180 

8 

ft 

Do. 

20 

X 

10 

200 

8 

ff 

Do. 

24 

X 

13 1 

280 

10 


Do. 

24 

X 

15 : 

300 

12 

>1 

Do, 

24 

X 

17 

330 

14 

ft 

Do. 

24 

K 

19 

350 

16 

t* 

Do. 


X 

13 

35 c> 

16 

ff 

Do. 

30 

X 

15 

370 

16 

ft 

Do. 

30 

X 

f8 

400 

18 

ft 

Do. 

24 

X 

24 

4.00 

18 

t> 

Do. 

3 <^ 

X 

24- 

4(10 

20 

ft 


Both the movable and fixed jaw of a stone-breaker should be of double- 
chilled iron. The use of soft or badly-hardened iron is highly objectionable, 
since it will impose serious delays in withdrawing and replacing the pieces, 
and increase the cost of reducing the stone. A ptiir of good jaws 12 inches 
by 9 inches will cost about/ 3, to which must be added los., the cost of 
taking out old and putting in new jaws, or a total of /4 los. A bad pair of 
jaws will not break 300 tons of stone, while a well-hardened pair will break 
from 2,000 to 3,000 tons of silicious veinstone. In some dre.ssing works sizing 
trommels are placed under the stone-breaker, in others flat sizing sieves 
are reciprocated- by a rod attached to the movable jaw. The stuff is also 
in some instances discharged on rotating or fixed tables, or on travelling 
bands constructed on the principle of a coiling window shutter. 

Fig. 193 shows sectional elevation of an ordinary stone-breaker as con- 
structed by Marsden & Co., of Leeds. A, main frame ; F, fly-wheel shaft, 
which should make about 250 revolutions per minute by means of the belt 
from the engine on to pulley, Q. The larger circle enclosing F shows the 
eccentric, ii, vertical rod connecting the eccentric with the toggle-plates j 
and K, which have bearings forming an elbow, or toggle-joint. These bear- 
ings, it will be seen, are renewable, and the same may be said of all the 
pillows and bearings throughout the machine. , c is the cotter for taking up 
'’the wear of the pillow or bush in which the eccentric works in the con- 
necting-rod head ; l is the cotter for keeping securely in their places the 
bearings of the toggle-plates ; B is a false back accurately planed on the 
surface ahd bedded to the frame A ; c i, 2, 3, and 4 are jaw-faces, which are 
fitted with patent metal strips on their backs, and thus find a firm an^ even 
bed for themselves, preventing sudden strains which they necessarily have 
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to encounter, causing them to break and give way ; E is the shaft of the 
swing jaw which is cottered to it, and itself rests upon each side of the 
main frame A ; j is the key for keeping in position the swing-jaw faces C 3 
and C 4 : D is the swing jaw itself; c 5 is a cheek of which there are two, one 
on each side of the mouth, and which keep the fixed jaws in position^ and 
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prevents the stone from wearing into the sides of the main frame ; P is the 
fly-wheel ; L is the toggle-block and wedge. The toggle-block, as will be 
seen, takes the cushion or bearing of the toggle-plate K, and itself is held in 
position at one height always by means of lugs on each side of the frame ; 
whereas the wedge L moves up or down at the will of the user of the 
machine, thus reducing or increasing the opening of the jaw at the bottom, 
and so regulating the size of the product. The hook-bar Underneath the 
machine has an india-rubber disc attached to it at the end, which is 
compressed by the forward movement of the jaw and aids its return ; every 
revolution of the eccentric F causes the lower end of the swing jaw D to 
advance toward the fixed jaw about Jan inch and return; hence when ^ 
stone is di'oppcd in between the jaws it is broken by the next succeeding 
bite. The fragments then fall lower down and are broken again, until 
they are small enough to fall out, at the bottom. The distance between the 
jaws at the bottom limits the size of the product, and these distances, as 
before named, can be regulatfed at will by turning the screw-nut which raises 
or lowers the wedge L; greater variation may also be made by substituting 
for the toggle j longer or shorter ones, furnished for that purpose. 

Stone-grinder. — ^I'he ordinary stone-breaker has been modified in- some 
of its minor details by the Messrs. Marsden & Co. for the purpose of 
reducing stone to the condition of sand. A, Fig. 194, is the mqin frame; 
T, fly-wljeel crank shaft, which should make about 300 revolutions per 
by means of the belt from the engine on to driving pulley 0;| 
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Ithe connecting-rod which connects the crank with the lever C which 
its bearing on the fulcrum-shaft D; E is the shaft connecting ti»e 
end of the lever with the top of the grinding jaw B; G is the grinding- 
jaw face, H is the fixed-jaw face, and each of these faces are fitted 
with patent metal strips on their backs, thus enabling them to find a solid 
bed, preventing the great strain they necessarily have to bear, causing them 

to break; y is the 
key, of whiclf there 
are two, one on each 
side of the mouth, 
which keeps thefixed 
jaw-piece in position 
and prevents the 
material wearing 
into the sides of the 
main frame ; N is a 
wedge which, on 
being lifted or 
lowered by means of 
a sci‘ew-key, thrusts 
forward or allows to 
recede the toggle- 
block Hand grinding 
jaw B, thus allowing 
the jaws to be more or less open at the bottom according to the degree of 
fineness the product is required to be, and also to take up wear on the jaw- 
faces ; w is the toggle or knuckle-joint plate which allows the grinding jaw 
free movement, and at the same time keeps it within prescribed limits ; R is 
the bar connecting the spring to the grinding jaw, and which facilitates its 
receding' movement. It will be seen that, at the commencement of every 
revolution till the centre is reached, the connecting-rod f draws up the end of 
the lever C, which resting upon its fulcrum shaft D causes the grinding jaw 
B, which is connected with the lever end by the shaft E, to have a forward 
and downward grinding motion of immense power upon the material in the 
mouth between the jaw faces G and H. The toggle-plate w aTso thrusting 
forward the lower part of the jaw on the remaining portion of the revolution 
' the exact reverse takes place, and the material operated upon falls into the 
shoot S, which conveys it into the sieve J. This sieve is fitted with gauze K 
suitable for the fineness of product required ; there are also supporting and 
protective gauges fitted in every screen, which prevents injury to the finer 
gauzes. By a raff-wheel arrangement in the iAterior, all material that will 
not pass through the finer gauze is carried by the scoops L, and at each 
/evolution of the screen upon spindle i these scoops empty themselves into 
the hopper o, which conveys their contents into the mouth, in conjunction 
with the regular feed to the machine; thus all the stuff gets ground and 
reground vpon until it becomes of the proper degree of fineness. The advan- 
tage of this machine— rwhich has been recently much improved— ri§, that by 
;a simple adjustment any decree toeness can he secured. * ■ 




caAF,ivO CRUSHING AND GRINDING MACBlNERr. 

Crushing and Grinding When copper, blende, or ore is frecSy 

intermixed with veinstone the separation of one from the other is commonly 
effected by crushing the stone, bringing particles of like sizes together, and 
subjecting the products to the action of jigging-machines, or other suitable 
enriching apparatus. Long experience has demonstrated the fact that the 
difficulty of concentrating ore increases with its fineness, consequently it is of 
great imj^ortance to secure the metalliferous grains as near to their natural 
dimensions as is possible. Whatever practical care may be employed for 
this purpose, the desired results can be only partially attained, nevertheless 
a considerable loss in castaways, as well as unnecessary expense in dressing, 
may sometimes be avoided by properly adjusting the pressure on the rolls, 
and permitting the crushed stuff to go direct to a slime separator and sizing 
trommels. 

In Cornish mills the rolls, riddle, and raff-wheel arrangement produces a 
kind of continuous crushing, the ‘‘roughs"’ larger than the riddle spaces 
being again and again returned to the rolls. In soft copper and lead Ore 
associated with hard quartz and Slate, the result is^ an unnecessary pro- 
portion of fine ore and clay, which in water too frequently forms a viscid and 
objectionable slime. In Continental mills the raff-wheel and riddle seldom 
form an accessory to the rolls. The general practice is to maintain the faces 
of the latter in good condition, and to pass the crushed stuff direct to the 
sizing trommels, sending only such portion as cannot be jigged cither to 
the first or to a second crusher. Except for the purpose of crushing earthy 
varieties of coal, the Oerman crusher is, for the same diameter, usually much 
shorter on the face than those used in this country ; in fact, the width of 
the roll seems to be decreased in an arbitrary proportion with the hardness 
of the stuff. In addition, the mill is provided with a fly-wheel for preventing 
irregularity of motion. For crushing fine stuff a feed-roller is frequently 
geared in connection with the crushing rolls, and the latter are always kept 
to their work by means of adjustable springs. Disc springs, consisting of 
alternate plates of india-rubber and iron, have altogether superseded the 
lever and weight. Rolls subject to the former arrangement merely open 
sufficiently wide to allow hard foreign substances to pass, but under dead- 
weight pressure hard resisting material is apt to jerk the levers, and to carry 
the rolls farther apart than is necessary ; thus, with a long irregular line of 
roller face uncinxshed stuff must freedy pass to the revolving riddle, be 
raised and repassed until crushed sufficiently small to escape through the 
meshes of the latter. The mode of gearing the roll to the axle is also 
different in German to English ^^ractice. A thick cylinder is truly centred 
on a wrought-iron shaftj and on the outer surface of this cylinder, which is 
slightly taper, the crusher shell is securely fixed by means of three bolts and 
nuts. 

The rolls of French mills' are from 8 to 45 inches in diameter, length 
on face from 8 to 12 inches. In Germany the length of rolls for crushing 
metalliferous ore is usually 10 inches long, which are from 10 to 36 inches 
in diameter. For the purpose of crushing shaly coals the length varies 
from 20 30 inches. 

Ncfwthat the wae of stojie^break^ renders it unnecessary to employ rolls 
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of very large dimensions, coarse jigger work may be advantageously obtained 
with rolls from i8 to 24 inches diameter, and fine jigger work from rolls 
10 to 18 inches diameter. 

Rough, coarse, and fine sand jigger stuff cannot be defined with any 
approach to accuracy ; either will naturally vary with the grain size of the 
ore, and its associated mineral, which is determined principally by the 
crystalline condition of the earthy and the metalliferous portions. It will be 
sufficiently near for all practical purposes to regard stuff ranging ^n size 
from 3 to 8 millimetres as rough jigger work, sand from i millimetre to 
3 millimetres as coarse jigger work, and sand from ^th to i millimetre as 
fine jigger work. 

The cost of reducing a ton of stuff to a given size must depend on a 
number of conditions, such as cost and hardness of rolls, charges incident to 
wear and tear of machinery, cost of power, value of labour, structure of the 
stuff to bo crushed, and arrangement of the mill itself. Hard, well-propor- 
tioned rolls should always be employed even if moderately economical results 
are to be obtained. In Germany steel rings have been found to give 
excellent wear, but tho cost of fixing and turning the rings has to a great 
extent precluded their use. The circumferential speed of rolls in German 
mills is from 90 tt» 180 feet per minute. Variable speeds have been tried in 
order to produce friction, together with pressure at the line of contact ; but it 
has been found that any departure from a uniform speed in the two surfaces 



absorbs a considerable amount 
of power without materially 
augmenting the results. Rol- 
lers worked by friction furnish 
less "economical results than 
those driven by spur gearing. 

The following particulars 
are given in connection with 
a Cornish crusher operating 
on steel grain lead ore, asso- 
ciated with carbonate of iron, 
quartz, and hard grauwacke : 
— Diameter of rolls, 2 1 inches; 
length on face of rolls, 19 
inches ; weight of new pair of 
rolls, 2,700 lbs. ; weight of 
worn-out pair of rolls, 1,600 
lbs. ; “number of revolutions 
of rolls per minute, 8 ; speed 
,on face of rolls per minute, 
42 feet; size of stuff before 
entering rolls, 20 to 60 milli- 
metres ; size of stuff after 


leaving rolls, o to 6 millimetres ; weight crushed per hour, ii tons ; quantity 
of stuff crushed by-a pair of rolls, 2,000 tons ; time required to take off and 
to put pn new rollsi 10 hours; number of hands required at the cru'sh'er, 3 ; 
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<^t of rolls, £ 183s.; labour changtag rolls, Induding cost of irott WBdg08> Hfia 
;gi 7 S. 6d.; together, ;^i9 los. 6d. 

Redemption of rolls, less allowance for old rolls . » . » o o li 


labour cost 0 0 2: 

Steam-power ’(five horses) 005 

Wear and tear of machinery, oil, 001 


Cost of cmshing per ton of stuff 009^ 


% • 

Fig. 196 illustrates an ordinary Cornish crushing-mill in front and side 
elevation. The front elevation, Fig. 195, shows the spur gearing driving 
the rolls, the raff-wheel for lifting to the rolls the stuff crushed but too coarse 



to pass through the meshes of the riddle, the inclined shoot for running the 
stuff to the rolls to be re-crushed, the hopper for supplying the rolls, and a 
shoot immediately under the rolls for delivering the crushed stuff to an 
inclined riddle ; while the side elevation, Fig. 196, show the ends of the two 
rolls, the pressing pin jnd weight lever for keeping the rolls together, and 
the circumferential line of the raff-wheel. The riddle under the rolls is not 
shown, but this part of the apparatus divides the crushed stuff into two 
sizes, viz. ; — • 

Coarse or Roughs. — ^Returned to rolls by raff-wheel to be re-crusbed. 

. Fine.— Sized and classified for jigging-machine and buddies. 

The results of an experiment made for the purpose of determining, the 
sfrest inio which vein stuff was reduced by means of a pair of rolls. Is set out 
jf^ov^g tebk. It will be observed that the proportions of stuff 
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from i\ mra. to X to be re-crushed did not exceed 13 per dent., while the 
proportion of stuff for the classifier vciried from 30 to 48J per cent. 

Table showing Sizing Results of Samples ok Vein Stuff from Crushing MiUr-4i) 
Proportions of Stuff returnable to Crushing Rolls ; (2) Sent to Jiggers ; {3) To 
BuDDLES OR Tables. 


- — 

Blcnrlo .usoriatod witli Carbonate 
of Lime, Quartz, and Galena. 

Galena with Car- 
bonate of Lime 
and Quarti. 

Di(cpo.sition 
of Stuff. 





• ^ 

(l) For Raff -wheel to Rolls — 

JJo. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. V 


Stuff from X mm. to lomra. 

„ „ 7^ mm. to 10 mm. 

i' 4 S 

9-93 

0-2 3 

3-05 

3-*3 

9-46 

1 To Crushing RoUs. 

(2) For Trommels — 





Stuff from 5 mm. to 7J mm. 

12-20 

7*91 

11*95 

To Jigger No. i. 

„ „ 3jmm. to5mm. 


1009 

17*76 

Do. No. 2. 

„ „ 2 mm. to mm. 

I2-0« 

12-16 

10*59 

Do. No. 3. 

,, ,, I mm. to 2 mm. 

13-83 

18*04 

16-67 

Do. No. 4. 

(3) For Classifier — 





Stuff from I mm. to 0 

34'34 

48-52 

30*34 

To Buddies. 


lOO- 

100* 

100* 



The following table affords particulars connected with the dimension and 
speed of mills, results obtainable, and horse-power required : — 



Diameter of Rolls 
m Inches. 

Length of Rolls 
in Inches. 

No. of Revolu- 
tions of RoUsiht 
M inute. 

.Speed on Faco of 
Hollf per Minute 
in Feet. 

Quantity of 
Mineial reduced 
per Hour. 

Horse- power 
rcquiied. 


36 

10 

10 to 20 

90 to 180 

5 tons 

5 to 8 

2 . 

27 

10 

12 „ 20 

80 „ 1^0 

4 

4 5 

21 

10 

15 » 20 

80 „ no 

3 

3 .» 4 


15 

10 

25 30 

80 „ no 

2 

2j n 3 i 


12 

10 

30 

90 


2 „ 3 , 

§!■ 

10 

10 

40 

100 


^ n 2J 




(Hand Crushers.) 


v 

10 

6 

10 

10 

6 to 9 

50 ! 

15 to 20 


3 to 4 men 
2 M 3 I» 


36 

30 

20 „ 30 

i8o „ 270 

25 

4 to 6 


3 ^» 

20 

20 „ 30 

180 „ 270 

*5 

3 i n 5 


27 

30 

25 35 

170 „ 240 

25 

4 


27 

20 

25 » 35 

170 „ 240 

15 

3 4 


21 

30 

3 P » 40 

160 „ 270 

20 

3 n 4 


21 

20 

30 „ 40 

100 „ 210 

10 

2 M 3 


Stamping Machinery , — The stamping-mill is one of the oldest pulverising 
machines known in connection with mining and metallurgic operations. In 
its ordinary form it consists of a number of pestles, arranged so as to be 
lifted mechanically, each pestle dropping into a coffer, the latter being so 
comtrived as to admit of a continuous feed and discharge of the stuff. In 
Agricola's “De re Metallica" illustrations are given (i) of stamps driven by 
water-wheels with heads beating on a plain bottom ; (2) heads falling in a 
coffer-box, the water and stuff entering at one end and flowing away at the 
other; (3) coffer-boxes set in front of each other, each fitted *with an end 
grate, thd dischaige of stuff being into one common launder ; and (4) other 
coffers, with front grates delivering sand to distributors, tables, and»riiSe> 
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buddies. In the various examples referred to the batteries are formed of 
three, four, and five heads. In Pryce's “ Mineralogia Comubiensis,” A,D, 
1778, a stamping-mill is illustrated, and a description given, from which the 
following is taken : — 

“ .Seeing that a dresser’s judgment is required in the choice of a grate, I 
begin with the description of that first and necessary part of a stamping-mill 
which is‘ a thin plate of iron inch thick, 1 2 inches long, and i o inches 
wide. ^iTio middle of this, from 8^ inches by 7 inches, is punched full of 
holes, from the diameter of a small pin to that of a large reed; for the larger 
the tin crystals inclosing the metal are so much the more capacious must be 
the holes, and vice versa. This holed plate, commonly named the grate, is 
nailed on the inside of the frame, near the bottom where the stamp-heads 

pound the ore The lifters are three to each stamp, made of ash 

timber, 6 inches by 7 inches square, and about 9 feet or 10 feet long. They 
are armed at the bottom with large masses of iron, called stamp-heads, qf 
140 lbs. weight each or more; these arc lifted up and let fall between two 
upright parallel planks of oak timber by wooden knobs or teeth, called caps, 
fixed in the barrel of the axletree at proper distances, and in number propor- 
tioned to the circumference of the axis, which goes round by the power of 
the water-wheel. Those caps in their round take up pieces of wood called 
tongues, about 6 inches projecting from each lifter, which are fixed one in 
every lifter at a proper place, so that each cap from the barrel of the axle 
comes undtir the tongues and lifts them up one after another in a uniform 
rotation. Each lifter, with its iron head falling upon the tin stuff, bruises it 
down so small that it is all discharged through the little holes of the grate. 
The hinder head lifts first, that falling forces the tin stuff under the second, 
the second falling forces it to the third, that falling forces it on to the small 
holes in the grate.” 

Before the end of the sixteenth century stamps were largely employed in 
the mines of Germany, while from Carew it appears that they were used 
in Cornwall, for the reduction of tinstone, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
This writer describes the mill as 'made of “ three and in some places sixe 
great logges of timber bounde at the ends with iron, and lifted up and downe 
by a wheele driven with water.” In 1812 Woolf erected the first steam 
stdmping-mill at Wheal Vor, Cornwall, when the ratchet-wheel became a 
necessary part of the driving axle. Subsequently at Lanescot, about 1830, 
wrought-iron lifters and cast-iron angular guides were substituted for “ asK 
timber lifters and guides.” In California, since 1850, cast-iron coffers have 
been used along with movable , anvils, dies, gib-tappets, steel cams, and 
revolving heads ; while in Australia the coffers are made of cast-iron or of 
wood, the latter sometimes eiKased in iron, each kind of coffer being fitted 
with a movable cast-iron bed. In Colorado a similar bed is in use, but in 
Cornwall the bed is generally formed of capel or elvan and quartz beaten into 
.a working condition. In Germany a stone or concrete bottom is frequently * 
made by ramming into, the coffer successive layers of quartz and stone; in 
othjsr cases a cast-iron plate is firmly wedged at the bottom of the box, the 
interstices being closed by strips of wood. In some cases in Cornwall 
,*‘|l 4 sb 6 rS" are Substituted for grates. In Germany, .Rittinger’s " Stausatz'* ^ 
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and the Hungarian “ Schubersatz " are both employed. In the absence of 
water for driving stamping-mills steam power is usually resorted to. 

The steam-engine invariably employed in Cornwall for driving the Cornish 
stamps consists of a vertical cylinder, main beam, sweep-rod, heavy fly-wheels, 
plug valve gear, double-beat valves, condenser, and air-pump. The steam is 
admitted above and below the piston, and cut off by an expansion slide on 
the plug rod at any desired point of the stroke. This kind of engine is 
designated by the Cornish engineer “ double-acting,” in contradistm<tion to 
the “ single-acting” character of the Cornish pumping-engine, which admits 
steam on one side of the piston only. The double-acting stamping-engine 
also drives the cam-axle direct without the intervention of intermediate 
gearing, the speed of the stamp-heads or number of drops per minute being 
obtained by means of cams set in the axle, usually a five-fold multiple of the 
stroke of the engine itself. 

The friction, or loss of power in lifting the heads in a 36-inch cylinder 
stamping-engine at Wheal Vor, was tested by Mr. Husband, of Hayle, who 
remarked as follows; “The engine was in good working order, stroke in 
cylinder 10 feet double acting, and driving 48 heads. We found the indi- 
cated horse-power 50, and the actual work done, t.c. weight lifted, equal 
30 horse-power. The axles, &c., were of the ordinary kind, with five cams 
in the round, and average lift of heads 6 inches.” The loss in running the 
engine and stamping apparatus was, therefore, 20 horse-power, or 40 per 
cent, of the indicated horse-power. This loss of power would appear to be 
unusually great, but it is scarcely to be attributed to the engine or arrange- 
ment of stamps ; it must rather be ascribed to bad maintenance of the axles, 
cams, tongues, and lifters. 

The duty or useful effect of a steam-engine is the number of pounds lifted 
I foot high by the consumption of a given weight of coal. As an example, 
50 heads of stamps may be taken without reference to friction or nature of 
accessory parts. Weight of head, 584 lbs., less the wear, to average the 
weight of heads, say, one-third, or net 390 lbs. ; lifter and tongue, 275 lbs. = 
665 lbs. ; number of blows per minute, 50 ; lift per head, 10 inches. Then 

50 X 665 X 50 X ^ = 1,385,416 lbs. raised i foot per minute. Consumption 

of coal, 3,920 lbs. in 24 hours, or 100 lbs. of coal in 36'-i^ minutes. 1,385,41 6 lbs. 
X 367 minutes, give a duty for the consumption of 100 lbs. of coal of 
50,844,767 lbs. The'horse-power required to lift the foot-pounds per minute 

is found thus: = 4rg. Without knowing the construction of the . 

33,000 

apparatus and incidental work it may have to perform, it is evident that the 
duty cannot be strictly determined. It is also obvious that the result can 
only be approximately correct, since the total weight of heads and amount of 
friction will continually vary. * 

The number of heads in a coffer is in Cornwall four, occasionally six, as 
at Wheal Uny ; in Germany, three or four ; and in America, from three to six, 
but commonly five. The weight of lifter and head in Cornwall- for tinstooe 
varies from 400 to 800 lbs., and in Germany for lead ore from 300 to ^00 lbs., 
In Australia, for reducing quartz, from 300 to 800 lbs., while, in AitteriC^ if |a, 
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frorti 600 to 900 lbs. The lift of the head in Cornwall ranges from 8 inches 
to 10 inches, generally 9 inches; in Germany, for lead ore, from 4 inches'to 
1 2 inches ; in Australia, for gold quartz, from 5 to 1 2 inches ; and in America, 
for gold and silver ore, from 4 to 10 inches. The number of drops of the head 
per minute differs rather with the locality than with the nature of the mineral 
to be reduced. In Cornwall the number is from 50 to 70 ; in Germany, with 
a lowball for skimpings, it is as high as 120; in Australia, from 40 to 80; in 
California and Nevada, from 70 to 90. Occasionally in the quartz mills of 
America 120 drops per minute are made, but the fall in such cases rarely 
exceeds 5 or 6 inches. 

The volume of water per head varies with the character of the stuff 
stamped and the degree of fineness to which it is reduced. For Cornish tin- 
stone the water used is approximately 3 gallons per head per minute ; in 
Australia, from 3J to 10 gallons per head per minute; while in Nevada it 
ranges from 1,500 to 1,900 gallons per ton of quartz. In Germany it is 
reckoned at from 3 to 5 gallons per head per minute. The consumption of 
fuel is also more or less dependent on the quality of the coal, character and 
condition of engine, and degree of fineness to which the stuff is to be reduced. 
In Cornwall from ~ to i cwt. of coal is sufficient to reduce a ton of veinstone 
to sizes of \ millimetre and downwards. 

The cost of stamping is an item which must necessarily depend upon cost 
of fuel, labour, and a variety of circumstances connected with the reduction 
of the stone; but in Cornwall it is accomplished at from is. lod. to 2s., 
and in Victoria, Australia, from 2s. to 4s. per ton. The fineness to which 
stone or quartz should be pulverised must depend on the disposition of the 
ore or fineness of the precious metal associated with its matrix. If either of 
these should consist of highly minute quantities, the stone must be reduced 
proportionably fine ; if, however, the ore or gold should be somewhat coarsely 
aggregated with the matrix, then the degree of fineness to which the stone 
should be reduced may be proportionately lessened. The grates or screens 
used in stamping-mills are supposed to suit the character of the ore. In 
Cornwall the grate -hole for tinstone varies from i to millimetre in 
diameter. The grates are known by consecutive numbers 27 to 39. In 
America the quartz is passed through fine holes, the size of which is regulated 
by the sewing-machine needles numbered from zero to 10; No. 8 is 
No. 5 about inch diameter. In Australia for the reduction of gold quartz 
the number of holes per square inch in the screen varies from 60 to 250. 

The weight of quartz reduced in a given time is, more or less, consequent 
on hardness of rock, weight of ftead, height of fall, rapidity of blows, and 
number of grate. In California and Nevada the weight reduced is reckoned 
at 2 tons per 24 hours, in Australia from i to 4 tons, and in Cornwall from 
J to I ton. In America the mills are mostly automatically fed, notably by 
Hendy's feeder, while in Australia feed shoots as well as passes are employed- 
In Cornwall passes inclined at a suitable angle ai'e invariably used. 

The order in which the heads lift and drop in a coffer depends entirely 
upon the manner in which the engineer has set out the relative position of the 
cams 9n the axle. In Cornwall, with four heads in a coffer, it runs 1,4^ 2^ 

aiid 2, 1, 4,3 ; in America, with five heads, the order 3, 4 > 2**— 1,3, 5, 
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2, 4—3, 4» 5—2, 4> 5, 3, 1, or 3, 5, 1, 4, 2 ; in India the stamps are set to lift 

and' drop in the order of i, 4, 2, 5, 3 ; while in Australia, the coffer usually 
containing five heads, the order of rise and fall is sometimes 3, 5, 1,4, 2. 

Advantages afforded hy Stamping Mill . — The following are among some of 
the advantages afforded by the vStamping-mill : — (i.) It gives a dead blow, 
highly effective in reducing semi-elastic minerals. (2.) The force of the 
blow can be readily modified by shifting the position of the tappet. • {ff) The 
free fall of the head is entirely exerted on the stuff, and its effect is in no 
way transferred to the framework or other parts of the apparatus. (4.) The 
repairs required are few and simple, such as an ordinary mine smith and 
carpenter can execute. (5.) A single battery of heads may be stopped and 
repaired while others are running. (6.) Single heads may be thrown out of 
use without affecting thf working conditions of the mill. (7.) The mineral 
under treatment receives the least possible handling, and can be flumed at 
once either to dressing or amalgamating apparatus. (8.j Minerals ran be 
readily reduced to a condition of fine sand provided the faces of the heads 
are good. (9.) Speed, lift, weight, size, form of head, position of discharge, 
and extent of grateway admit of numerous variations to suit the conditions 
of different minerals, and afford a wide field for the exercise of intelligence, 
judgment, and practical skill. 

The power, and water, required for running a mill must necessarily be of 
a variable character. In the Western States of America the object of the 
miner and millman is to reduce the largest possible weight of quartz per 
head, per day of 24 hours, and the whole tendency of their practice is to 
increase the weight of the head, lessen the length of its drop, and augment 
the number of drops per minute. The head and its accessories now weigh 
from 750 to 900 lbs. In a 40-head stamp-mill, reducing 100 tons of quartz 
per day of 24 hours, the following approximate figures apply : — 


llorso'power. 

(i) Power — I Stone-breaker, shaft making 175 revolutions per minute , . 5*0 

8 Automatic fecdeis 2*0 

40 Heads 750 lbs. each, making 90-8 inch drops per minute . • 54’5 

10 Grinding and amalgamating pans, each 65 revolutions per 

minute 72*0 

8 Separators, each 8 revolutions per minute i6*6 

I Agitator, making 50 revolutions per minute . . . . yo 

4 Concentrators, each making 200 revolutions per minute . . o’O 
Frictiou, onc-third or 33 per cent 53*5 


Total Horse-power 


. 214-0 


f 


(2) TVater — 214 Horse-power .... 

40 Heads 

16 Grinding and amalgamating pans 
8 Separators .... 


W.-xter required per Minute. 
Pounds. Gallons. 

170 or 17 

625 „ 62* 

375 » 37 * 

IIS » 


Total water required 



I 28 j^ 


Fo/ boiler . 

„ each stamp head . 
„ „ s-feet pan 

f9 t$ B-feet settler .« 

/ k 


Or say, 

. 7 J gaUons per hoirse-power per hour 

. 72 „ perhour. 

. 120 fy 
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For the milling of gold and silver ores, the usual rate of the weight of 
water to that of rock is as nine to two (9 : z) 

Water per Ton of Ore. 


Stamping 

Grinding and amalgamating . 

Separating or settling 

i^lvcr mill, including horse-power . 


Cubic foot. 

Gallons. 

Pounds. 


900 

9,000 

86*4 

540 

5.400 

259 

161-7 

1,617 

293-2 

18345 

18,345 


In working the copper ores of Lake Superior, 20 cubic feet or 125 gallons 
of water to i cubic foot of ore are used, or equivalent to 8 to i by weight. 

In many mines in America valuable quantities of brittle sulphide of silver 
arc mechanically associated with the ores. At Butte, Montana, the ores 
include the sulphides of silver, antimony, lead, and zinc, together with a 
little copper ore and manganese. 

The ores arc stamped dry without the admission of water to the coffer, 
hence the volume of water required for dry is much less than that necessary 
for wet stamping. A ten-head dry stamping-mill will use — 


Foi steam and general purposes, per minute . . 4 gallons . 40 lbs. 

Four grinding and amalgamating pans, per minute . bj ,» . 65 „ 

Two settlers, per minute 2 .. , 20 „ 






or 125 „ 


The water used for stamps, pans, and settlers, after a loss of about 30 per 
cent, of its weight, can be pumped and re-used in the machinery. 


Tyffs of Stamping Appakatus. 


Class of Stamps. 


Pnlv<*r>sinff Character. 


Typo. 


(A.) 

Gravitation stamps . 

(B.) 

Direct-acting steam stamps 
(C.) 

Crank and spring stamps 


Pulverization effected by the weight of 
head falling through a given height. 


Cornish stamps, 
Californian ,, 
Australian „ 


Pulverization effected by the weight of Wilson*s stamps, 
head plusscd by the expansive force of Ball's stamp, 
the steam employed. 


Pulverization effected by means of a 
crank and spring, the blow being 
intensified by the excess of move- 
ment which may prevail over anrl 
above that consequent on weight and 
force of gravitation. 


Husband's pneumatic 
stamps. 

Scholl’s ditto. 
l^atterson’s mechanical 
spring ditto. 


(a.) Contish Gravilatton Stafjips , — In Cornwall the weight of tinstone 
stamped per annum is estimated at 600,000 tons; requiring about 2,000 horse- 
power, or 3po tons of tinstgne per horse-power per annum. The average 
weight of a head without lifter is 4^ cwts., with lifter 6 to 7 cwts. The^ 
average life of a head is about 4 months, while the loss of chilled cast iron 
in stamping a ton of stuff is about 3lbs. The weight of tinstone stamped per 
24 hours varies from 15 to 20 cwts., which is more or less increased, by first 
ptep^ng the stone by means of a stone-breaker, to the extent of from 1 5 to 20* 
percent., which will give respectively about 17 and 24 cwts. per 24 hours. The 
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lifters are usually made of flat wrought iron about 3J inches wide by 2 inches 
thick, and the head of hard chilled cast iron about 2 2 inches long by 1 1 inches 
wide and 7 inches thick. The average lift is about 9 inches, the maximum 10, 
and minimum lift 7 inches. The tongues on the lifters are made of wrought 
iron steeled, and the cams on the axle of cast iron. The coffers are generally 
made of wood, the grate-plates being of copper with a variable number of 
holes per square inch. The size of the holes is of considerable impoijnnce, 
and is determined according to the quality and degree of fineness of the. 
grains of oxide of tin in the stuff to be stamped. The stamps are arranged 
in long rows, each axle lifting 16 heads, set in 4 coffers. In some mines 
there are as many as 25 sets of coffers or 100 heads. One of the drawbacks 
alleged to be consequent on slow stamping (50 to 70 drops per minute) is the 
production of an unusual proportion of slime containing minute grains of 
oxide of tin not directly obtainable by the ordinary method of dressing. At 
West Wheal Peevor the grates employed are known as No. 36, answering to 
No. 6 American needle. The holes on the inside or end of the “ punched 
burr ” are about of an inch in diameter. A sample of stuff stamped and 
passed through the grate was sized, and afforded the following results : — 

From of an inch diameter to grains passing through wove 

wire work, 6,000 holes per square inch . . . 267 per cent. 

„ 6,000 to 12,000 holes per square inch .... 13*2 „ 

„ 12,000 to the fineness of zero per square inch . . . Co*i „ 


It will thus appear that the gfreater portion of the stuff reduced was, in its 
grain size, very much finer than the diameter of the hole in the grate through 
which it passed. In this case, admixed*with water, the fine slime may be 
reckoned at i3’2 per cent., and the impalpable slime at 6o’i per cent. The 
tinstone (tin stuff) is usually brought to the stamps, Fig. 199, in tram 
waggons and tipped upon an inclined plane, known as the pass and half- 
pass. The inclination of the pass is about i in foot, and that of the 
half-pass i in 2^ feet. The half-pass leading down to the coffer mainly 
regulates the speed at which the heads are fed. The exact amount, how- 
ever, is, as it were, obtained by the continuous flow of a small stream of 
water upon the stuff itself. This water goes into the coffer along with the 
stuff when the stamps reduces the latter to a fine powder and “flashes ” it 
through the grates set in the front and ends of the coffer. 

In a communication made by the late Mr. John Hocking, to the Mining 
Institute of Cornwall, on the subject of a new 40-inch cylinder stamping-engine 
erected at West Basset, he observed; “When theere'etion of 'the new engine 
was determined on, we resolved that everything that was possible should be 
done to economise fuel and to reduce the cost of dressing to^a minimum 
, point. To economise fuel and to produce the best stamping results three 
things were essential : (i.) The construction of an engine and buildings of 
sufficient strength to allow of a high rate of expansion of steam. (2.) Boilers 
of the best and most approved construction and strength to work high- ' 
pressure steam, and of sufficient power and heating surfaces without fencing 
the fires. (3.) Stamp hea^ and lifters of untisiial weight, and for th# 
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dressingc department a’site by which the different dressing processes folla\y 
each other by their own gravitation, and thus to avoid the cost of lifting the 
ore back by hand labour and by artificial means.” The main particulars 
connected with the West Basset engine and stamps may be abbreviated as 
follows : Stroke of engine 9 feet, double acting ; number of heads attached to 
engine, 4 axles of i6 heads each, or total 64 ; average number of revolutions 
per n^nute, including stoppages, 107 ; load per square inch on piston, 9’3i 
lbs. ; consumption of coals per week, 1 7 tons ; duty of engine, bd^^ths 
million of pounds lifted i foot high ; quantity of tinstone stamped, 62 1 tons ; 
coal consumed for stamping one ton of tinstone, bi^^ths lbs. ; weight of tin- 
stone stamped per head per day after allowing for stoppages, 34|- cwts. ; 
average weight of head and lifter, 877 lbs. Total load in foot pounds, 2 10,480. 
The steam to the cylinder was admitted at a pressure of ‘about 18 lbs. per 
square inch and cut off at a little less than -f>ijth of the stroke ; the boilers 
were fitted with cone tubes, while the stamp lifters were of increased size and 
length, viz. 3^- inches wide, 2^- inches thick, and 16 feet long. The cost of 
keeping the stamps in repair, allowing for wear and tear, exclusive of grate- 
plates and smith cost, was (1877) 3]d. to 3^d. per ton of tinstone stamped. 
The quantity of water required for dressing purposes for 80 heads, reducing 
70 tons of tinstone per 24 hours, was 800 gallons per minute, or roundly 400 
gallons of water for every pound of black tin rendered fit for the smelting 
furnace. The direct cost of stamping was — wear and tear of machinery and 
apparatus, 3jd. per ton ; coal, 61 A lbs.; at 17s. per ton, 5^d. ; or together 
9d. per ton. The various cost per ton of tinstone may be thus specifically 
stated : — 

Keeping stamps in repair 

.Direct cost of stamping, exclusive of interest on plant , Sjd. „ 

9a. 

2itl. 
iijd. 

The following are some results connected with steam stamps formerly in 
use at Polberro, .St. Agnes, and Wheal Polroso, Breage, Cornwall. 

Polberro. — Diameter of engine cylinder, 36 inches; actual horse-power 
employed in stamping stuff, 55 ; number of tons of tinstone stamped dpring 
1856, 31,41 1. This result was accodiplished at the rate of 8J strokes per minute 
in thfe engine, with an equal number of revolutions in the cam shaft, lifting 
72 heads 9 inches high, each head weighing respectively 600 lbs. The 
maximum number of blows made per minute was 50, the average number 45. 
Two fly-wheels attached to the engine, each 30 feet diameter, weighed 
34I tons, and with crank shaft and bolts the weight of metal was 42J tons. 
The total cost of stamping, including maintenance of engine, wear and tear 
of machinery, wages of ail kind, coal, oil, grease, hemp, &c., divided by the ^ 
tons staniped, amounted to is. 3id. per ton. 

Each head stamped 436 tons per annum, or 28 cwts. per 24 hours, while 
the wftole number reduced 100 tons daily at a cost of zs. 4d. perhojrse-power. 
The stanjp heads and accessories weighed collectively 19 J tons, and as the • 
(^op^as'9 inches per he^ and 45 drops were made per minute, it follows « 

v," , > ' \ ■ 


Interest at 5 per cent, on cost of plant, reckoned at ;f4,0CX), 
and life of plant at 14 years 

Total 
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Wheal Polrose, — The diameter of the steam cylinder was 30 inches j 
length of stroke, 7 feet ; number of heads attached to engine, 60 j weight 
of each head and lifter, 7 cwts. The stuff was partly stamped through 
flashers and partly through screens, the latter were 1 1 inches by 9 inches, 
punched with holes | mm. diameter ; the number of blows per minute per 
head was, 55 ; and weight of stuff stamped per head per 24 hours, 25 to 
28 

Califor 7 iian and Australian Stamps , — The Ciilifornian and Australian 
stamps differ in many respects from the Cornish stamps : (i) the heads 
and lifters are round ; (2) the tappets are lifted by means of cams deve- 
loped to the form of an involute curve; (3) the heads partially rotate 
during the lifting operation; (4) the coffers are of cast iron with heavy 
cast-iron bottom ; (5) movable shoes arc attached to the heads ; (6) mov- 
able dies arc placed at the bottom of the coffer; (7) grates are not placed in 
the ends of the coffer ; (8) the speed or number of drops per minute varies 
from 70 to 120; (9) the foundatipns for the coffers are formed of heavy 
blocks of timber ; (10) five heads are invariably placed in a coffer. I' igs. 197 
and 198 illustrate stamps made by an eminent Cornish firm in which most 
of the special details of a Californian stamps are introduced. 

The illustrations (Figs. 199 and 200) represent front and end elevation 
of eight heads of Cornish 
stamps supposed to be 
driven by a water-wheel 
and spur gear. The stuff is 
first lodged in the pass or 
hopper, from whence it 
gravitates to the half-pass 
into the coffer, where it is 
stamped. Each coffer is 
provided with two front and 
two end grates, and contains 
four heads. The axle in 
front of the lifters is fitted 
with three tappets “ on the 
round," each single head 
lifting three times 'during a 
revolution. The shanks and 
lifters are made of best 
selected scrap iron, and 
the heads, from 3 to 6 bwts. 
each, are cast in chills from 
a special mixture of hard 
white iron. The lift of the 
head is about 9 inches, and at 70 drops per minute the stamping capacity 
may be reckoned to be 20 to 25 cwts. per head per 24 hours. 

The illustrations show the woodwork, bed, log, and wall, or concrete 

fornication. 

(b.) Direct Acting Steam Stamps.— NanoMs attempts have been made to 
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apply steam direct to the lifting of stamp-heads. Wilson of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, contrived a battery consisting of two direct-acting steam 
cylinders, and valves worked with tappets set on the stamp-lifters. The 
steam pressure, applied to cylinders 5* inches diameter and 7I inches long, 

was 65 lbs. per^ square 

' worked by an indepen- 




■ i?ig. 200. 


dent motor, one man being 
employed to look after the valves to two machines. To prevent the striking 
of the cylinder covers stops are employed. At the Atlantic mill the steam 
goes into the stamps cylinders at a pressure of 65 lbs. per square inch, the 
exhaust steam runs into a receiver and heater 50 feet long and 2 feet in 
diameter, the steam pipe from which goes to the main mill. The weight of 
coal consumed to a ton of stamped rock is about 100 lbs. About 25 tons of 
water are required to a ton of rock. A bed of stuff always lies on the coffer, 
which prevents the head from coming in contact with the die. The “ waste ” 
of the head is said to be one pound of cast iron to four tons of stamped stuff. 

(c.) Crank and Spring Stamps. — Fig. 201 represents Husband's pneumatic 
stamps. < 


The stamp-head is not lifted direct, but is attached* to a piston working in 
• an air-cylinder, and this cylinder has a reciprocating motion imparted to it 
by a crank-shaft through a forked connecting-rod coupled to trunnions upon 
^the cylinder. When the cylinder is raised by the crank, the air helm the 
piston is compressed and the stamp is thrown up ; and on the crank turning 
the centre, the air above the piston is compressed and the stamp is driven 
downwith.a velocity considerably greater than that due to its weight and 
‘ natural fall. The stamp-head and piston-rod, washing together n^rly 
^•cv^ts., fall about i6 inches, with a stroke of 10 inch6^ the crank, and make 
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from 120 to 150 blows per minute. A ring of small holes is made .around 
each cylinder immediately above and below the central position of the piston, 
so that both ends of the cylinder 
■ may be filled at each stroke with air. 

A continuous stream of water flows 
through the hollow piston-rod, for the 
purpose of neutralising the heat de- 
velo^edT by the rapid compression of 
the air trapped within the cylinder. 

This water is discharged through small 
holes at the bottom of the piston-rod, 
just above the stamp-head, and serves 
as part of the supply of water for the 
stamping operation, A considerable 
portion of the water necessary for the 
stamp-head is delivered in a circular 
jet under several feet of head to the 
outside of the piston-rods passing' 
through fhe coffer cover. In order to 
prevent the unequal wear of the 
stamp-heads, which would arise from 
the supply of fresh uncrushed stone 
to one side only, horns are employed 
for turning the heads. About once 
a day the position of the heads is 
shifted, so as to cause the stamp- 
head to wear in a fresh place. These 
pneumatic stamps, hitherto mostly 
erected in pairs, are said to reduce 
from 8 to 10 tons of tinstone per head 
per day. 

In some stamps erected the total 
weight of head and lifter was from 
310 to 320, and it required about 12 
indicated horse-power to drive a pair of 
such heads at 150 blows per minute. The weight of coal required to stamp 
the tin stuff at Cam Galver mine, where two heads were driven by a combined 
engine, with 9 and 17 inches cylinder, 15 inches stroke, and 70 lbs. of steam 
per square inch on piston, was ^bout i cwt. to ton, of tinstone. At New 
Rosewarne mine, Gwiunear, 196 tons of tin stuff were stamped with a con- 
sumption of 156 cwts. of coal; or about i J ton stamped per cwt. of coal. Les^ 
riime was produced in these than in the ordinary stamps, from the circum- 
stance that the contents in* the coffer, were kept in a continuous state of^ 
• agitation, driven quickly against the grates,, and forced through the holes as 
soon as it had come to the required size. The “ wear ” or loss of iron in the 
Stamp-heads was about i ton to i,ooo tons of reduced tinstone. This result 
Wjas partly attributed to the periodical turning and regular wear of the heads, j 
MTd tlte he i| jp(i^th a hole up the centre, ' 
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The cost of a set of stamps equal to 70 heads of ordinary Cornish stamps, 
including a driving-engine, but excluding cost of boiler, is about 1,400. Less 
water for stamping a given weight of stuff is required than in the Cornish 
stamps. 

At Tregembo mine, St. Hilary, Cornwall, two single-head oscillating 
stamps are in use. The weight of each head is 9 cwts., horse-power required 
per head 16, number of tons of tinstone stamped per day of 24 hours through 
grate-holes i mm. diameter, or No. 32 Cornish gauge, 13 to 15 per head, fall 
of head 14 to 15 inches, number of blows per minute 120. The loss of iron 
per head to stamp a ton of stuff varies from if to 2ilbs. The total area of 
the grates, which consist of punched copper-plates, is lo square feet. 

A sample of stuff, taken after it had passed through the grate-holes i mm. 
diameter, was sized through throe sieves with the following results : — 

Size of grains which passed through grate-holes i mm. diameter, but would 

not pass through a wire sieve 6,000 holes per square inch . . . 54*0 per cent. 

Size of grains winch passed through sieve 6,000 holes, but would not pass 

through sieve 12,000 holes j)er square inch 10 8 „ 

Size of grains which passed through sieve 12.000 holes per square iiicli, 

and which would form in water a gritless slime 35*2 „ 


With these stamps the quick and lively blow keeps the water in agitation, 
and the largo grates allow the stamped stuff to escape quickly. The heads, or 
shoes, also wear flat and square, and do not present the ragged appearance 
of ordinary rectangular-shaped heads after they have been much used. 

According to Mr. Husband, of Hayle, the relative resistance offered by 
various kinds of rocks to the pulverising action of the pneumatic stamps, 
taking the hardness of Clay-Slate to be i, is as follows : — 


Clay-Slatc 1*00 

Broken Fire Brick . . . . i -oo 

Ordinary Cornish Brick . . .1*24 

Granite or Quartz, ofaverage hardness i *30 
Limestone 1*40 


Mcllanear Mine Lode Stuff . . i -60 

West Seton „ . . i’6o 

Blue El van (Road Metal) . . i*8o 

Dolcoath Mine Lode Stuff, Hard 

Capel 2 ‘30 


Mr. Husband also states that the quantity of stone reduced in a given 
time, within certain limits, with heads varying from 2 to 8 cwts. each.is directly 
in proportion to the total weight of the head and lifter, each having the same 
fall and making a like number of blows per minute. 

Scholl's S tamps. following are a few particulars relating to Scholl's 
pneumatic stamps, erected at St. Just in 1878. Stamps consisted of two heads 
and two cylinders. Diameter of steam cylinders 9 inches, stroke 10 inches, 
pressure of steam employed 50 lbs., cut off at J of length of stroke, number of 
beats of each head per minute 140, lift of head 16 to 17 inches, diameter of 
head 12 inches. 

Patterson's Stamps. — ^This stamps, known as the “ Elephant Stamps,” was 
designed by Mr. Patterson to replace the heavy and more costly gravitation 
stamps. The novelty of this machine consists in the insertion of a semi- 
circular bow and volute spring, between the driving-shaft and the lever. 
It is alleged that the spring, acting as a cushion, takes up the greater 
part of the wear and tear of the machine, which fiiwn the violence df the 
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blows would otherwise be considerable — an objection appl3dng to Other 
machines of this class striking very severe blows, and running at a high 
speed. 

Power is also economised by the use of springs and steel levers 
in place of stamp-rods, guides, and cams, friction being thereby greatly 
reduced. The makers, the Sandycroft Foundry Company, attribute many 
advantages to the use of these stamps, viz. (i) portability, the heaviest 
piece Tiot exceeding 6 cwts. ; (2) prospecting ptirposcs — a small battery can 
be put to work quickly and driven by horses, mules, or bullocks; (3) saving 
of fuel — much less power is required to drive these to accomplish a given 
result than is necessary to run the ordinary stamps; (4) elasticity of blow— 
the blow struck is the most clastic that can bo produced, the sliming of the 
stuff being thereby reduced to a minimum quantity, while the weight of blow 
can be varied at will from a light blow to that of the heaviest stamp, to Suit 
the hardness of the stuff to be reduced. The total weight of the machine is 
about 2 1 tons. The mortar-box is made to take three screens, one in front 
and one at each end, the screen area being 350 square inche.s, or 175 square 
inches per head. The speed of the crank should be such as to drive the 
heads from 180 to 200 blows per minute. The height of blow at such speed 
will be about 10 inches. P’rom eight to ten gallons of water per minute will 
be required per pair of heads. 

At the Indian Consolidated Gold Mines in the Wynaad, Southern India, 
where six sets of elephant stamps were erected, it was found that the power 
required to run three batteries at 140 revolutions per minute was 1 1 horse- 
power, from which must be deducted the power absorbed in running the 
engine, shafting, gearing, and pulleys, amounting to 27 horse-power, which 
left 8‘3 horse-power to be divided among three batteries, or 2| horse-powe’* 
per battery. The loss of weight in heads and dies stamping a very hard 
keen-cutting quartz was no lbs. per 150 tons, or barely J lb. of steel per 
ton of quartz. I'hc quartz was reduced to pass through screens 800 holes 
to the square inch, and about one ton of damp firewood was sufiicient to 
run a battery at 140 revolutions per minute fora day of 24 hours. 

Pulverising. — The difficulty in dealing with slimes with the ordinary 
dressing appliances, arises from the circumstance that the grains of tin ore 
are very minute compared with the particles of foreign matter with which 
they are mixed. They are consequently carried away in suspension by the 
water in consequence of their extreme absolute lightness, although their 
specific gravity is greater than that of the larger particles of foreign matter 
with which they are associated. For the purpose of reducing the particles 
of foreign matter to the same size as the tin grains, and thereby enabling the 
latter to be separated by the, ordinary dressing-machines, several different 
“pulverisers" have been introduced, having either a reciprocating or a 
rotary motion ; these have been found very successful in pulverising the 
waste, or “ roughs," previously thrown away, because the cost of reducing ■* 
the product by restamping was greater than the value of the oxide of tin 
obtained. 

Dingo’s Pulveriser is in successful operation at several mines ill Cornwall 
and abroad. , It c6nsis||;Of a shallow pan 6 feet internal diameter, having ^ 
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vertical sides, fitted with series of grates, through which the pulverised 
material is delivered. Four annular grinding discs, or runners, 2^ feet 
diameter, and geared together, revolve upon the bottom of the pan at a 
speed of 200 revolutions per minute, while the pan itself is made to revolve 
slowly at four or five revolutions per minute, so as to avoid any tendency 
to wearing the grinding surfaces into grooves. The wearing surface of the 
bottom of the pan is a separate cast-iron plate, with a number of holes in it 
forming shallow recesses, in which the stuff to be pulverised is*r<Stained 
whilst the grinding runners act upon it. The stuff mixed with a stream of 
water is supplied by a launder into a central annular trough, from which it 
is delivered by spouts into the centre of each of the grinding runners, and’ 
having been ground by passing under the runners, it escapes with the water 
through the grates in the sides of the pan into an external trough, from whence 
it is conveyed direct to the buddies. The shoes of the grinding runners,’ as 
well as the bottom of the pan, are separate castings i J inch thick, so as to 
be readily replaced when required. The space between the grinding faces 
of the shoes and the bottom of the pan is adjusted by hand-regulating screws 
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Fig. 202. 


and levers supporting the runner spindles. The weight of the whole machine 
is about 4 tons, and it will grind from 15 to 20 tons per day of 24 hours 
according to the class of stuff treated. 

Michell and Tregontng's Pulveriser y Fig. 202.— This pulveriser consists of a 
cast or wrought iron cylinder, a charging hopper, inlet charging pipe, an outlet 
delivery pipe, and a wooden tank. The operation of the machine is exceed- 
ingly simple. The cylinder is charged with from 12 to 15 cwts. of small scrap 
iron, and the sand to be ground is conveyed to the cylinder from the hopper 
through a pipe by means of a small stream of water* which can be regulated 
at will. The cylinder then revolves, when the movement of the iron grinds 
or pulverises the sand. The scrap iron presents from 40,000 to 50,000 
square^ inches of rubbing or grinding surfacb, and as soon as the stanni- 
ferous sand is ground sufficiently fine it is discharged at the outlet end of 
the cylinder. The degree of fineness to which the sand is .pulverised is in 
proportion to the rate at which it is supplied to the cylindey, A lad 15 
years of alge attends two machines. 

At Wheal Agar, Redruth, a large pulveriser tihe inner length 
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of the cylinder is 5^ feet, (Uameter j6 inches. The cylinder is fixed W 
horizontal position, and when pulverising hard stuff it makes 16 revolntidns 
per minute. For soft stuff the speed is reduced to 14 revolutions per minute. 
The weight of scrap iron within the cylinder is from 10 to 12 cwts., about 
56 lbs. of which is ground up in effecting the pulverization of 30 tons of stuf^ 
or a loss of 1*86 lb. of iron to one ton of stuff. The following aro the tela" 
tive proportions of the various sizes of the stuff before entering and after 
passing out of the cylinder : — 


Grains which would not pass through a Wire-wove sieve 6»ooo 

holes per square inch 

Grains which passed through a sieve 6,000 holes, but which 
would not pass through 12,000 holes per souare inch 
Grains which passed through a sieve 12,000 Wes per square 
inch «... 


Before 

Pulverization. 
Per cent. 

22-3 

14*8 
62 ‘Q 


After * 

Pulverization. 
Per cent. 

Nil. 


100*0 


100*0 


The weight of stuff pulverised in 24 hours at a speed of 1 6 revolutions 
per minute is from 5 to 6 tons. The quantity of water required to dilute and 
cany off the pulverised sand is from 10 to 12 gallons per minute. 

At Wheal Peevor, the burnt leavings afforded by sizing before and after 


pulverization : — 

Defore After ^ 

Pulverization. Pulverization. 

Grains which would not pass through wire-wove sieve 6,000 pw cent. Per couL 

holes per square inch 17*6 Nil. 

Grains which passed through a sieve 6,000 holes, but would 
not go through a sieve 12,000 holes per square inch • . 10*5 0*2 

Grains which passed through sieve 1 2,000 holes per square inch 71*9 9^ 

lOo'o 100*0 


The following proportions of grain sizes constituted a sample of roughs ^ 
from Wheal Uny before and after pulverization ; — 

Before After 

Pulverization , Pulverization. 


Grains which would not pass through sieve 6,000 holes per per cent. Per ct>nt. 

square inch 63*0 Nil. 

Grams which passed through 6,000 holes, but would not go 
through a sieve z 2,000 holes per square inch ... 18*5 17 

Grains which passed through sieve 12,000 holes per square 
inch i8*5 98*3 


100*0 lOO’O 

CunnacKs Pulveriser . — ^This pulveriser is constructed with a circular 
bottom, about 3J feet diameter, ‘-urrounded by a shallow pan, a disc 2| feet 
diameter, and a vertical, crank shaft, for giving the disc an eccentric move- 
ment. Renewable grinding-Shoes are fitted to the bottom as well as to the 
movable disc. The weight of the shoe is about 3 } cwts., which, with constant 
use, requires renewal once every three months. About li horse-power Is. 
necessary to run the disc 40 revolutions per minute. The stuff to 1 ^ , 
pulverised is introduced between the disc and the bottom, and its fineness- 
or coarsenesskis regulated by increasing or diminishing the quantity of water 
in the pan. At Wheal Uny, Redruth, the weight of stuff induced per 24 
one ma^iuft is about 7 tons. A samifie of “ burht , leavings " ^ 
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before and after pulverization was sized through three sieves, when the 


following results were obtained: — 

Boforo After 

^ , Pulverization. Pulverization. 

Stuff which would not pass through wire-wove sieve 6,000 Por cent. Per cent. 

holes per square inch 15-0 Nil. 

Stuff which passed through 6,00D holes, but would not pass 
through sieve 12,000 h(des per square inch . . . 20*8 2*6 

Stuff which passed through sieve 12,000 holes per square inch 64*2 97*4 


1 00-0 


lOO'O 


Nicholas’s Pulveriser . — ^This apparatus is in use at Wheal Uny, West 
Basset, Wheal Agar, and other mines in the Redruth district. It consists 
of a stationary horizontal cylinder, closed at the ends, 4^ feet long and 
2\ feet diameter; a revolving barrel on an axis, within the cylinder, fitted 
with grinding rubbers, a false bottom set within the cylinder, extending 
upwards and around for about two-thirds of the inner circumference of the 
stationary cylinder ; an inlet and outlet passage for the stuff, levers and 
weights at the ends of the cylinder, set under the axis, for adjusting the 
rubbers, so as to grind the stuff to the required degree of fineness. The 
grinding barrel makes from 30 to 40 revolutions per minute. At this speed 
about ij horse-power is necessary, and 6 tons of roughs or 8 tons of burnt 
leavings are pulverised in 24 hours. Four samples of stuff, sized before and 
after pulverization, gave the following results : — 


\VlicaI Uny. West Basset. Wheal Agar. 


Burnt Leavings Burnt Leavings Roughs Burnt Leavings 
Pulverised. Pulverised. Pulverised. Pulverised. 


Grains which would not pass through 
sieve 6,000 holes per square inch . 
Grains which passed through sieve 
6,000 holes, but would not pass 
through sieve 12,000 holes per 

Before. 

28-4 

After. 

2*1 

Before. 

66*0 

After. 

Before. 

50'9 ' 

After. 

I *6 

Before. 

72*9 

After. 

square inch .... 

Grains which passed through sieve 

173 

3-3 

137 

0*3 

24*1 

'5-I 

*5*1 

2*9 

12,000 holes per square inch . 

54*3 

94-6 

20*3 

997 

25*0 

83-3 

12*0 

97-1 


lOO’O 

100*0 

, 100*0 

lOO'O 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 1 

1000 


JordarCs Pulverisert—-Ihe machine made by Jordan and Son is formed of 
a chamber and two sets of pulverising arms. The following is a short 
description of the machine and explanation of its working. 

Two circular dished castings, each having a long bearing projecting 
from its centre, are bolted together by flanges, and form the crushing 
chamber d d, which has an inlet opening on the top E, and two outlet open- 
ings, one on each side. The two bearings carry short wrought-iron spindles 
which meet end to end in the centre of the crushing chamber. On the inner 
end of each spindle is keyed a set of four arms, H h h H, the diameter of the 
chamber, the surfaces of the one set of arms being so angled at 45° with the 
horizontal centre line that they are parallel to and face those of the other 
'set. . , . ■ 
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These arms pass in opposite directions close to each other and to the 
sides of the chamber, and their backs are so formed as to create a blowing 
or fan action in the chamber, drawing air through openings in the sides and 
near the centre of the chamber. On the outer end of the spindles are 
keyed pulleys for driving by belts, the spindles and their arms and pulleys 
being quite free and independent of each other to turn in reverse direction. 
One ^0^ the spindles has a 
worm engaging a wheel, and 
working a vertical shaft; it 
drives at a given speed the 
automatic feeder M. By means 
of driving belts on the pulleys, 
the spindles and their arms 
are revolved in reverse direc- 
tions at any suitable speed for 
the material to be crushed. 

The material falling into the 
chamber from the automatic 
feeder M is struck by one of 
the arms (owing to the angle 
of its face) into the path ot 
those revolving in the reverse 
direction, and is by them, for 
the same reason, immediately 
returned ; thus it is with great 
force struck to and fro from 
arm to arm. There is, there- 
fore, no grinding action, the 
crushingbeing done entirely by 
percussion or impact, but with- 
out centrifugal force. The fine- 
ness of the material leaving the machine is regulated by the current of air, 
which immediately takes away, through A A, all particles light enough for the 
current to suspend, and the force of this current can be adjusted to the greatest 
. nicety, by simply closing or opening the apertures in the casing for that pur- 
pose. The current in the machine is sufficient to carry the crushed material 
up I o or 20 feet of pipes to another chamber, the height of the column of pipes 
regulating also the size of the particles delivered, different sizes being 
delivered at various levels if requlied. 

Chilian Mill . — This apparatus, for the reduction of silver ores and 
amalgamating purposes, is employed to a limited extent in Australia. A 
single runner, 6 feet diameter^ 1 6 inches thick at the edge, running 200 feet 
per minute, will reduce about 7 cwts. of stuff from grain sizes of 10 to 60 holes 
per lineal inch per day of 24 hours. 

Horhontal MilL-^A. mill constructed of flat burr stones, almost similar to 
a flour<-miU, is found to grind certain ores very effectively, although hut a 
limited weight is produced in a given time. A stone 4 feet diameter and 
' I aittche$ thick, and a runner i4.inches thick, the latter making ^,oo revolutions 
" ' 3 B 2 ’ 
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per minute, will grind i ton of stuff from a riiesh size of loo holes to 3,606 
holes per square inch in a period of 10 hours. 

Carf^s Pulveriser . — ^This apparatus is formed of two disintegrating wheels 
placed in a close case. On the face of each wheel is a series of projecting 
pins, which are so arranged as to revolve concentrically with each other. 
The wheels rapidly revolve in opposite directions, and the stuff falling into 
the apparatus is projected from one pin to another with great velocity and 
shattered into dust. Wheels, 6 feet diameter, for the reduction of copper or 
silver ores, making 500 revolutions per minute, reduce from 5 to 6 tons of stuff 
per hour, and require 20 horse-power. 

Arrastre . — The Arrastre is, perhaps, one of the rudest and most simple ot 
all pulverisers. It includes a vertical spindle of wood, a couple of wooden 
arms, a closely-laid stone bottpm, and a wood or stone ring to form a basin. 
Two basaltic or other hard stones 'are used as runners, which are dragged 
upon the bottom frequently by mules, but sometimes by means of steam- 
power. A machine in good working condition will grind from 600 to 800 lbs. 
of ore into very fine slime or mud in 24 hours. 

Table of Mill Results. 



No. of HoIm in 

Weight of Stuff 
ground iu 

10 Hours. 

Approximate 

Cost per 


Gratoior Screen. 

Horse-power. 

Ton. 



Tons. 


s. d. 

Ordinary Crashing Mill Rolls, 21-inch \ 





diameter, speed of Rolls 42 feet per > 
minute , . . . . ) 

0 to 7 J mm. 

25 


0 

Ordinary Cornish Stamps per head . 

0 to 3 mm. 

I 

ij per head 

0 iij 

Husband's Stamps, i head, 9 cwts. . 

Elephant Stamps, 2 heads, each 4J cwts. 

( Ch'ate holes 1 
\ J mm. diamtr. j 
f 800 holes per ) 

\ square inch / 

0 to i mm. 

13 to 15 

6„7 

16 M 


Ordinary Californian Stamps 

2 

If » 


„ „ dry stamping 

oto J 

I 

1} M 


Horizontal Mill 

( 36ooholcs per > 

( square inch / 


5 per mill 

2 3 

Chilian Mill 


7 » 

6 10 

Arrastre 



2 



(d.) Sizing Apparatus . — When the velocities of the fall of grains of 
stuff in water materially differ from each other, then the number of sizing 
and classifying divisions may be few; but when the specific gravities of 
several veinstones are closely allied to each other, then the classifying 
arrangements must include a greater number of subdivisions. The integrity 
of this principle should be strictly adhered to without multiplying the 
number of sizes beyond what may be requisite for economical purposes. 
Too great a refinement in the division of stuff will involve a needless com- 
plication in the machinery as well as undue cost for plant; on the other 
hand, neglect of the fundamental principle of sizing will most certainly entail 
unnecessary cost in dressing and loss of ore in castaways. 

Sizing Plates . — ^The plates are made either of charcoal iron, ■puddt^ steel, 
cast steel, or copper. The dimensions vary with each metal,' and with the 
thi^ess of the plates themselves. Plates perforated with holes from | milli- 
, metre to i millimetre are about a foot long by wid^ while holes of 
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greater diameter are made in plates 6 feet long by 3 feet wide. Small bolea 
from J millimetre to i mUlimetre require to be made one diameter apart } 
holes exceeding these dimensions may be closer together ; above 5 miUi^ 
metres diameter the distance need not exceed one- third of a diameter of the 
hole itself. The holes in sizing plates are strictly round and free from bUrr. 
For sizing stuff from J millimetre to 1 millimetre copper plates are often 
employed. Stuff from i millimetre to 50 millimetres is separated on plates 
of iron or steel. The holes in sizing plates run from J millimetre or one- 
fiftieth part of an inch to 50 millimetres or 2 inches in diameter. From 
J millimetre to 3 millimetres the diameter of the holes advances with a 
difference of J millimetre, from 3 millimetres to 13 millimetres the increase 
is i millimetre between each several size, while from 13 millimetres to 50 
millimetres it is i millimetre. 

Fig. 204 illustrates portions of plates perforated with holes one, two, three, 
four, five, seven, ten, and fifteen millimetres diameter. These holes give a 


I ]Millimetre. 



2 Millimetres. 



3 Millimetres. 


4 Millimetres. 



S Millimetres. 7 Millimetres. 10 Millimetres. 15 Millimetres, 



Fig. 204. 


distinct idea of millimetre measurement, invariably used on Continental 
dressing-floors in defining the grain-size, or dimensions of stuff. 

The annexed table affords particulars relative to thickness, weight, anc^ 
measurement of plates pierced with holes ranging from i millimetre to 
50 millimetres diameter. 

The Continental definitions fpr stuff on the dressing-floors have no fix6d 
and equivalent expressions among British miners; we must therefore be 
content to employ terms of an indicative, rather than of a . determinate 
character. The designation, therefore, of stuff from o millimetre to i milli- 
metre is, slime sand; from i 'millimetre to li millimetre, fine sand; from^ li 
millimetre to 3i millimetres, coarse sand; from si millimetres to 7i milli- 
metres.' coarse grain stuff; and from 10 millimetres to 50 millimetres, tough 
stuff. and fine sand, 0 millimetre to millimetre, is divided by means 

of olassifiersrwhilst products ranging from ij millimetre to 50 mUlfmetres are 
si^ied^y fe^juM ^flat sieves or trommels. Slime and fine sand are Usually 
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treated on buddies, tables, or in jiggers ; coarse sand and coarse grained stuff 
in jiggers ; and rough stuff, partly in jiggers and partly disposed of by hand 
picking. 

Tahle of Sizing Plates. 


Iron or Steel Plates. 


Diameter of 
Holes in 
Millimeties. 


Thickness Approxi 
ofTMate mate Weight] 
inAlilli- ol Plate pur 
metres. jSquarc Foot. 


J 

__ 


1 


1 

•7 lbs. 

ll— I* 

I 

I* If 

I. 

— 2 

It 

1*3 

2 

L 2j 

15 » \ 

.2. 

- 3 

ij 

1*7 * 

3 

L— 4 

IS 

19 M 

4 

- 5 

ij 

2- M 

5 i 

7 

2 

2'4 ». 

7 ; 

-10 


3 * ff 

10 


2I 

3*2 

IS 


3 

3-5 »» 

2Si 

50 

3} 

4 ‘ >♦ ^ 


M.aximum 
Size of 
Plate- 


3 X 2i ft. 

4 X ft. 
4X3 ft. 

SX3 ft. 


6X3 ft. 


Copper Plates. 


Thickness 
of Plate 
in Milli- 
metres. 


Ji 

2 

It 


Approxi- 
mate Weight 
of Plate per 
Square Foot 


6 lbs. I 
8 .. J 


::j 


Maximum 
Size of 
Plate. 


4 X 3 ft- 

5 X 3 ft- 

6 X 3 ft- 


The diameter of the sizing holes usually employed for mixed ores, galena, 
blende, and spathic iron is for — 

Rough and coarse grain stufl’ . .15, 10, 7-^, and 5 millimetres. 

Coarse sand 5, 3, 2, and ,, 

Fine sand i i to J millimetre. 

In practice other divisions are employed, as will appear evident from a 
perusal of the following table, but in each mine it will be obvious that the 
sizing numbers approximate to those already stated, the difference being, 
perhaps, in some measure due to the necessity of enriching ore associated with 
gangue, in which there is but little difference in their respective densities. 


Table giving the Diameter in Millimetres of Holes in various Sizing Trommels. 

Anglcur, Belgium (lead glance, blende, and iron pyrites), 25, 20, 18, 16, 12, 10, 8, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, i, h 

Commern, Prussia (lead glance and quartz). To crusher, 18 — 10; to jiggers, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2, i ; buddies and 
tables, J — o. 

Wildberg, Prussia (lead glance, carbonate of iron, and quartz). Picking- tables, 25—16 ; to jiggers, lo, 6, 
4i 3l» 2 ; to fine sand jiggers, i J, J, J ; to buddies and tables, J— o. 

Lohmansfcld, Prussia (lead glance, blende, copper, and carbonate of iron). To jiggers, 20, 15, 10, 5, 3, 2 ; 
to stamps, 1 ; to jiggers and shaking-tables, o, i. 

Alltgluck, Prussia (lead glance, blende, and carbonate of iron). To jiggers, r6, 12, 9, 6, 4, 3, 2 ; to 
tables, I, |, o, « 

Bad Ems, Prussia (lead glance). To picking-table, 30, 20 ; to jiggers, y, 0, 8, 5, 3, 2, i ; to tables and 
buddies, o. 

Berzelius, Prussia (lead glance and blende), 10, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2, i, 

Iserlohn, Prussia (calamine, lead glance, &c.). To jiggers, 18, 13, loj, 8, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, i, ; to tables, 
i, o. , 

Mine in Linares district, Spain (lead glance). To jiggers, 10, 7, 5, 2^ ; to buddies, 1^, o. 

Burra Burra, South Austrdia (carbonate of copper, quartz, ferruginous day). To jiggers, 18, 13, 10, 7}, 
5 . 3 j» 2, ij. f ; to fine sand jiggers, J, J, 

The separation of stuff into grains of different sizes can be effected either 
by a combination of flat-bottomed sieves or by a set of revolving trommels. 
Flat sieves may be arranged for sizing purposes as a series of steps,* fitted 
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within a long inclined trough or set in a rectangular frame; theyinay bO ' 
also rendered movable or stationary. In the latter case the stuff must 
mechanically agitated and passed across the plates. The angles at which 
movable sieves are set is usually about i8°, the length of stroke given td 
them inch, and number of strokes per minute 200. The sizing effect can 
be produced either by a cam, shuttle, or crank, and any shock movement may 
be intensified by the use of wooden or steel springs. Flat sieves have been 
exteifsi^ely employed in Austria ; but of late years the dressing works of 
Prussia and Belgium have been almost entirely fitted with trommel sieves., 
The disadvantages attending the use of flat sieves lie (i) in the amount of 
dead weight to be moved for securing a g^ven result ; (2) in the difficulty 
of sizing the finer divisions of stuff without the agency of water; and (3) in 
certain complications due to cam, lever, or crank arrangements. On the other 
hand, flat sieves are replaced with facility, and the sizing, proceeding from 
large to small grains, leaves the thinner and more finely-perforated plates 
free to do their work effectively. 

Although trommel sieves admit of simple arrangement in connection 
with the driving appliances, and consist of well-balanced parts, yet none 
of the several forms can be said to be strictly free from objection ; simplicity 
is sometimes secured by inverting the sequence in which the sizing of the 
stuff is best performed, while if the proper order of separating the grains, 
that is, from the greater to the lesser sizes, is retained, it frequently happens 
that the apparatus requires a considerable height of ground, or that the 
result is only achieved by employing several concentric cylinders revolving 
on one common axis, which cylinders become difficult of access when wanting 
some very slight but necessary repair. In order to effect a thorough division 
of the grains by means of revolving trommels, water should freely enter into 
and fall upon the cylinders. The crushed stuff should therefore drop into a 
stream of water, and water should also be delivered to the outside of the 
trommels from distributing launders or pipes. The names given to trommel 
sieves accord with the work they perform ; as, for example, clearing trommel, 
for clearing vein stuff of associated clay and earthy matter; separating 
trommel, for dividing fine and coarse-grained stuff for the sizing trommels ; 
sizing trommels, for sizing stuff for jiggers and buddies; and draining 
trommels, for ridding sand of water. Cylindrical sizing trommels require 
to be set at angles varying from 3" to 5° in order to pass the stuff from the 
entering to the discharging end. The tixis of a conical-shaped trommel magr 
be strictly level, since the falling angle of the perforated shell, usually about 
3®, combined with its rotative movement, will suffice to impel the stuff from 
the smaller to the larger end. * 

Hand Riddle. — The simplest form of sizing apparatus is the hand riddle, 
which is formed of a hoop of oak 18 to 20 inches diameter, | of an inch thick, 
and 6 inches deep. The bottom consists of a meshwork of copper or iron 
wire 6f a gauge suitable for the intended work. »•' 

Circular Hand Riddle. — ^This riddle consists of a cylinder of wirework 
mounted in a frame with a handle at its lower end. The meshes of the sieve 
when applied to riddling copper ore vary from f to \ inch square, according 
t^ ttfe character and quality of the vein stuff to be separated. * . 
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Cmtitmom Cylindrical Trommel,— Vais, pommel is shown in 203. 
The stuff entering at the farther end from the driving-rigger* passes to 
the i millimetre section, then successively over the i J, 2, and 3 milli- 
metres divisions. The thin plates are supported by lateral bars fastened 
to the rings within and without the cylinder, one of such bars being 

shown. Wrought - iron 
rings about ij inch wide 
. and i inch thick divide the. 
I cylinder into sections, and 
.^T— »— r— — .r serve as fasteners for the 

I J I I plates *and for connect- 

H » 8 3 ing the radial arms pro- 

■pig, 20$, ceeding from the central 

bosses. The order in which 
the sizing is effected in this trommel sieve is from small to large grains ; 
consequently, the initial quantity of stuff passes first over the thinnest plate, 
and, in the absence of careful feeding, the fine | millimetre holes may be 
overcharged, when an imperfect sizing will be the result ; on the other hand, 
the separation being performed on a continuous line without a material loss 
of fall, this trommel is a useful one for many dressing-floors. The angle at 
which these trommels should be set is from 3° to 5“. The diameter of the 
trommels runs from 2 to 3 feet, the number of revolutions per minute from 
18 to 25. 

Continuous Conical Trommel . — This trommel includes different sizing 
divisions, but instead of being a true cylinder the form of the perforated shell 
is that of a truncated cone, running from the axial line at an angle of from 
3® to 4°. The sequence in which the sizing is effected is the same as in the 
continuous cylindrical trommel. 

Single Conical Troynmel . — ^The trommel, Fig. 206, may form one of a set 

for sizing stuff from a clearing 
trommel or crushing mill. The 
order in which the sizing oc- 
curs will be from great to small' 
grains, hence the thinnest plate 
and smallest holes will be sub- 
jected to a minimum amount 
of wear. A system of six 
trommel sieves, each 42 inches 
long, diameter at large end 
2 1 inches, and at small end 1 8 inches, malcing 20 revolutions per minute, 
will size from 20 to 30 tons in 10 hours. The water required for the six 
trommels will be from 12 to 15 gallons per minute. In order to convey the 
stuff from one trommel to another, a sheet-iroh or wooden hopper may be 
employed. When a set is fixed step-like, one above another, on a running 
angle of, say, 40®, the driving gear may consist of a shaft and bevel wheels ; 
but the necessary motion may also be communicated by a light side-rod and- 
cranks, in ’connection with a small fly-wheel. At Angleur, in BeMtftn, 

' where the stuff from the clearing trommel is diidded by seven tron^mels into 
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ibnxteen sizes, each sizing tit>mmdt is 20 inches diameter and affords two 
divisions of stuff, viz. front division, 25, 20, 14, 10, 5, 3, i millimetres; baicfe 
division, 60, 16, 12, 8, 4, 2, i millimetres. Some single trommels, designed 
by Darlington, for sizing coarsC'^rained stuff and sand, have a diameter of 
24 inches at the small end and 28 inches at the large end, with a sizing 
length of 38 inches, and make 20 revolutions per minute. The sizing 
capacity of a group of 10 trommels making 20 revolutions per minute is 
about 8 tons per hour. The preference for cascade or step-like trommels is 
due to several features, among which may be noticed that the sizing takes 
place in the proper sequence of numbers, that is, from large to small grains. 
Each trommel usually excludes but one sort of grains and passes all grains 
smaller than the sieve-holes through the latter, whereby a better separation 
is effected than with continuous trommels numbering several divisions. 
Large grains do not pass over the fine-hole sieves, and cause undue wear. 
Each trommel is light, portable, and cheaply duplicated and replaced. 
Against these manifest advantages, however, must be placed the many parts 
necessary for driving a system of trommels and the loss of fall arising from 
the descent of stuff from one trommel to another. 

Double Conical Trommel , — For the purpose of obtaining three distinct 
separations of stuff in a short length, and without incurring much loss of 
fall, two concentric conical trommels are employed. Their use is, how- 
ever, not so much for sizing as for dividing stuff for the sizing trommels. 

Continuous Conical Trommel . — With the view of lessening the fall incident 
to single sizing trommels minimising friction, and securing the proper order 
in which the sizing operation is best performed, continuous trommels have 
been designed by Rittinger, Huet, Geyler, and others. Darlington and 
Green have also arranged a scries of conical trommels without much loss 
of fall, and well adapted for sizing lead or copper ores. 


Table ok Farxiculaks relating to Speed, Dimensions, and Lengths ok Continuous 
Trommels used at various Mines. 


Namo uf Mine. 

Diameter 
of Trom- 
mel in 
Inches. 

Revolu- 
tions per 
Minute. 

Length of each Sizing 
Portion of J'rommol in 
Inches. 

Length 
of '1 roin- 
mol in 
Teet. 

Diameter of Hole in 
each Length of Trom- 
mel in Millimetrez. 

Berzelius . 

3 * 

14 

48, 36, 24, 14 

30, 26, iS, 16 

10 

f. '.2.3 

i» • • • 


H 


4, 6, 8, 10 

Altgluck . 

36 

12 

40,30, 27, 21, 17 


s, 0 , 9, 12, 16 

ft * . • 

36 

12 

37. 38. 36, 3 * 

12 

|. >. 2, 3 

tt . • • 

36 

12 

33, 22, 20, 13, 13 

9 

i D 

Lohmonsfeld . 

24 

30 

24, 24, 24, 24 

8 

20, IS, 10, s 


24 

30 

24, 24, 24, 24 - 

8 

15. »o, s, 3 


12 

— f 

24, 24, 24 

6 

I, 2 , 3 , 

Wildberg 


20 

30, 30, 30 



tt • • • 


20 

30, 30 

1 5 

i 

Iserlohn . 

36 

, 

conical. 

•12 

38, 22, 28, 24, 19 

n-J 

0, 74. »o, 13, 18 

4 . i. 2. 3i 

• • • 

10 

ft 

34 . * 9 . 35 . 2 *. 18 

io[ 

Barra Burra . 

12 

30-48 

21. 24, 27, 30, 36 


18, 13, 10, 71,6 


12 

30-48 

23. * 7 . 29. 34 . 48 


3 i. 2. U. f 4 

6, 6, 10, 18 

Minerzhagner . 

9 

3 a -48 

36, 30. 18 

10 


14 

30-41 

30 , 33 , 

5} 

1. 1 

* • 

12 

30-48 

54 . 42. 36 , 

11 

7 . 8,9 


12 

30-48 

4 *. 36. 36. 36 


4 . 6. 8, 14 

* 

' .1 - 

12 

30-4* 

39.39 

, 


3.2 
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(e^) Classifying Apparatus . — Fine sand and slime claim the especial attend 
tion of the dresser, seeing that the quantity in some dressing works is often very 
considerable, and in many instances exceeds that of the coarser stuff produced. 
The isolation of finely divided ore from sterile sand is but seldom accomplished 
direct, some preparatory treatment being necessary so as to bring the grains 
within the scope of particular concentrating apparatus. Connected with the 
enrichment of fine sand or slime it may be observed — 

1 . When light particles are suspended in water, the natural resistance 
opposed to the freedom of their descent is affected by the slightest current in 
the water itself or by the contact of particles among themselves, either 
circumstance modifying the direction that each separate grain would take 
if it were permitted to obey the simple action imparted to it by its own 
specific weight, and preventing it from obtaining the position due to it from 
the action of gravity alone. 

2. The form of the particles may under certain circumstances be a cause 
of derangement, and may acquire an influence all the more important from 
the minuteness of the grains themselves. As an example, thin scales of 
sulphide of lead and malachite are known to float on the surface of water 
in spite of their natural densities. 

3. Particles of sand, so minute as not to settle readily in water, or when 
settled agglomerate into a tenacious slime, must occasion a loss of orey 
constituents, as well as much labour in the enriching process. 

The great waste, cost, and difliculty attending the dressing of fine sand 
slime render it, therefore, of the highest importance to arrange continuous 
working apparatus, so as to lessen the item of labour, and to pass the stuff 
from one stage of treatment to another while it is freely suspended in water, 
in order that the ore may be the more readily concentrated in the various 
machines. 

As sizing trommels for fine slimes are altogether useless, and as the effects 
due to specific weights are less readily under control with the diminishing 
size of the particles, it has been found necessary to effect a classification of 
grains by bringing other principles tt) assist the density of the grains them- 
selves. In order, therefore, to effect the concentration of classified grains, 
advantage is taken of the greater or less amount of frictional surface which 
they offer to a stream of water flowing over flat or slightly inclined tables, 
such as buddies and frames. 

The difference in the density of particles composing a mixture of stuff 
will also assist in the separating process, for with regard to two bodies the 
volume of each being equal, but of a different density, the frictional surface 
on a table, although the same, will in the lighter substance offer less retard- 
ing action than the heavier one ; the former will, consequently, move more 
rapidly than the latter and separate from it. In addition, the smaller a 
grain or particle is, the more important will the* surface become in comparison 
to its specific weight, and the difficulty of separating ore from gangue will 
also increase in proportion as the grains become finer, since the resistance 
to movement depending on weight decreases more rapidly than that of the 
influence exercised by the current on the surface of fhe particles. 

The grains^ submitted to the action of stream and classifying apparatus 
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may vary in their dimension from o to millimetre. In continuous st;|:eam 
cylinders only two classes of sand are usually produced, but classifying 
troughs will afford a separate classification for each of its divisions, while a 
set of classifying cones will give a distinct class of grains for each distinct 
cone. 

The oldest classifying arrangement is the labyrinth, or settling-pits. To 
three^co^ers containing nine stampers, four pits were formed, each of which 
increased in width from i, i i, i to fo6t, and in length from 15, 21, 24, to 
36 feet, with inclinations in the same sequence of I, and J inch per foot, 
the floor of the largest being horizontal. Such a system of pits classified 
the stuff into four sets of gp'ains, the coarser grains being lodged in the first 
or narrowest pit. This classification was, however, never very perfect, be- 
sides which the method entailed some expense in clearing the pits and in 
preparing the products a second time for further treatment. In addition, the 
■loss of fine sand was generally from 10 to 15 per cent, of the initial weight. 

Separating Cylinders . — In this apparatus a simple division of the sand is 
effected by maintaining the influx at a greater height than the efflux of a 
stream of water, thereby producing an upward hydrostatic pressure. The 
sand and water are introduced between an outer and inner cylinder, clean 
water is added through the inner cylinder, when fine sand and water will 
escape through the annular space between the two cylinders, while the 
heavy grains may flow through a small pipe in the bottom of the cylinder 
about 4 inch in diameter. This pipe is provided with an adjusting plug or 
slide for regulating the proportion of stuff to be discharged both at the top 
and bottom of the apparatus. The cylinders may be formed of sheet zinc, 

UONGITUOINAt SECTION 


CROSS SECTION 


Fig. 207. 

the short central one (say) 7 inches in diameter, the other two respectively 
8 and 9 inches in diameter. The length of the outer cylinder may vary from 
to 5 feet. 

Pyramidal Troughs, Fig. 207, as their name implies, are hollow, rectan- 
gular, pyramidal boxes. They are usually constructed of strong boards 
well joined together. The sides are inclined at angles of not less than 50°, 
there is a small hole in one side close to the apex. JThey are fixed 
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horizontally in an inverted position, and tha crushed material is introducied 
at one of the narrow ends, a few inches below the top, by means of a 
launder. The result is that, as soon as the box is filled, a certain portion of 
the crushed matter, t.e. the coarsest and heaviest, which the water on 
account of its diminished velocity is not able to carry farther, sinks and 
slides down the inclined sides of the pyramid and escapes through the small 
hole a near the apex, whilst the finer and lighter matter passes o|f at the 
top by an outlet b in the centre of the end opposite to the point of entrance. 
If now a second larger box be attached to the first, a third still larger one 
to the second, and so on, each succeeding box at a slightly lower level, in 
order to prevent any settlement of stuff in the passage ways, it follows not 
only that the same process of settling and escaping of the particles from the 
apex will take place in every box, but also that their size will decrease 
nearly in inverse proportion as the surface of a succeeding box is larger than 
that of the preceding one, or directly as the velocity of the water is dimi- 
nished in it. According to this principle of the boxes, if they were made of 
only very gradually increasing size, and the apex holes proportionately small, 
it would be possible to classify the stuff into several sets of equivalents before 
it entirely settled, ix. till clear water passed off from the last box. Expe- 
rience has, however, shown that for fine-ore dressing in general, classifica- 
tion into four different sizes by an apparatus of four boxes is quite sufficient. 
The size of the different boxes, in order to insure the most perfect classifica- 
tion, depends both on the amount of material which has to pass through 
them per second and the size and character of the grains, and by theory 
and practice it has been found that for the supply of every cubic foot of 
material the width of the first or smallest box must be Vt foot> for 
instance, for 20 cubic feet 2 feet, and for every succeeding box it ought' to 
be about double that of the preceding one, or, generally, the widths of the 
boxes must increase nearly in geometrical progression 2, 4, 8, &c., and their 
lengths in an arithmetical one 3, 6, 9, &c. Their depths depend on the 
angle of inclination of the sides, which, as already stated, is generally 50“, 
because, if less, the stuff would be ‘liable to settle firmly and choke the 
central orifice, and, if larger, unnecessary greater height of the boxes would 
be required. The form of the two smaller boxes is commonly such that the 
two short sides are inclined at the above angle, and the two long ones which 
would beconle far steeper are broken, ix. are for a certain depth from the 
, top vertical, and afterwards inclined at the normal angle. This modification 
has, however, no influence upon the action of the boxes, but simply facilitates 
somewhat their construction and firm fixing. The sides of the larger boxes 
are generally even throughout. The way in which tiie outlet-holes a at the 
apices are constructed has an important bedring on the operation of the 
boxes. At these points the hydrostatic pressure is considerable, and the 
holes would naturally be kept small in order to prevent too much water 
passing with the particles of stuff ; such small outlets are, howeve’r, especially 
in the treatment of coarser material, veiy liable to become choked. Thisv 
difficulty has been met by the holes being made of conveniently laige size, 
but connected with pipes, r, | inchin diameter, which riseufj the sides of the 
boxes, i.e. of , the smallest box to within 3— 3|fe«t, andof the oth^ to 
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within 2*^2| feet from the and are there furnished with stn^ mputh,- 
pieces d, supplied with taps for regulating the outflow. This arrangen^ti 
on account of the outlets being so much higher, has the farther advantage 
. that a considerable amount of fall is gained (especially as regards the large 
boxes) which for the subsequent treatment of the material is in some cases 
of special value. There are two more points that require attention in order 
to ii\sufe good action of the apparatus, namely, the introduction of the 
material into the different boxes equally and without splashing, and, further, 
to prevent the entrance of chips of wood, gravel, or other imparities that are 
likely to stop or otherwise obstruct the outlets. The first point is met either 
by having the supply-launders expanded fanlike and furnished with dividing 
ledges, b, or by the interposition of small troughs, the sides of which, nearest 
the box to be supplied, are perforated near the bottom by equidistant small 
holes. The cleaning of the material previous to its entering the first box is 
■generally effected by the main supply-launder being made a little wider near 
the point of entrance, and the insertion at this place of a fine wire sieve across 
the launder, and somewhat inclined against the stream. This sieve mrtst be 
occasionally looked after to remove any impurities collected in front, and 
this, in fact, is the chief attention the whole apparatus requires, for otherwise 
it needs hardly any supervision ; if once in proper working order its action 
is constant and uniform, provided the material introduced does not change 
in amount and quality ; and it has this further advantage, as compared to 
the slime labyrinths, that the classified stuff can from the outlets be directly 
conveyed in small launders to the concentration machines for treatmenff 
without any previous preparation. One point, however, not in favour of the 
apparatus is that, having to be placed between the reduction mill and the 
concentration machines, a great fall of ground is required to permit the direct 
introduction of the material, and also to allow sufficient fall for the tailings ; 
and thus, where local circumstances are unfavourable, it has to be erected at 
a higher level and necessitates the use of dipper wheels or other suitable 
appliance for lifting the stuff. The action of the different boxes on certain 
slimes, with regard to the percentage of fluid matter and the quantity and 
character of the solid contents respectively separated, was, according to 
some experiments, as follows : — 

The small box separated 38 — 40 per cent., which contained per cubic foot 
1 6—18 lbs. coarse sand. 

The second box separated 20 — 22 percent., which contained per cubic foot 
13— -14 lbs. fine sand. 

The third box separated i 8 —rto per cent., which contained per cubic foot 
15—16 lbs. coarse slime. 

The largest box separated* 10 — 12 per cent., which contained per cubic foot 
10—12 lbs. fine slime. 

Triangular Double Troughs . — ^Another method of classification, effected 
by means of double triangular troughs, “Spitzlutten apparatus," is based.'’ 
upon ttie principle that if material composed*of particles different in size and 
d^ify is exposed to a rising stream of water, the velocity of this stream 
iaay,be.so regulated that particles of certain size and charactex:(6quiyalents) , 
may.be; conyeyedi.to.concentfator, whilst f^e remain4of |s' . carried 
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upwards. Consequently, by repeating this operation a certain number of 
times wth a gradually decreased velocity of the rising stream each time, the 
n^aterial can thereby be separated into as many different classes of grains. 

The troughs. Fig. 208, by which this action is produced are constructed 
as follows : Within a triangular trough a of certain length and width, 
with two opposite sides vertical and two inclined at angles of 60°, is 
a similar small one b having the vertical sides in common with th^ larger 
trough, but its inclined sides fixed at certain equal distances from and 
parallel to those of the latter. There is thus an open V-like space c left 
between the inclined sides of the two troughs, representing, as it were, a 
rectangular pipe sharply bent in the centre; and it is through this that 
the stream of material has to pass, ix. to fall and rise. The velocity 
of the stream depends on the size of this space, and also the size of the 
particles that will rise or sink in it. The cross section and respective 


LONGITUDINAL CCCTION CROSS SECTI^ 



Fig. 208. 


velocity stand in inverse relation to each other, and their determina- 
tion for each double trough of a complete apparatus is a matter of 
mathematical calculation in which the size of the largest particles and the 
^specific weight of the material to be classified form the main figures. For 
ores crushed so fine that the largest grains are not more than o‘6 millimetre 
in diameter, the most satisfactory classification into four different kinds of 
grains is arrived at by a series of four double troughs^ with the velocity of the 
stream decreasing from the first to the succeeding troughs, in the progression 
of 2*3, 0*94, o’37, 0*15 inches per second, and if the width of the channel for 
the first trough is I’l inch, and its length 2 feetj the dimensions of. that of the 
second trough follow as 275 inches is to 2 feet. And as it is not advisable to 
increase the width of the channels beyond 3 inches, the channels of the third 
and fourth troughs are each 3 inches wide, and respectively about 54*5 inches 
and 135 inches long. The mean depth of the channels, measured from the 
line of ipflow of the material to the lowest part of the inside trough, is for the 
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two smaller double troughs about 3 feet, for the two larger ones from 4 to 6 
feet. In order to carry off the coarse particle.^ that sink in the channels, the , 
inclined sides of the outside troughs do not meet below, but are continued 
downward, forming a long and narrow pyramidal opening d, about ij inch 
wide at top. The short sides e e, slope inward at an angle of not less than so®, 
contracting the opening to a small hole /, of about i inch square at 
bottom^ through which the material is discharged into an horizontal pipe g, 
cross section, that extends both ways a small distance beyond the sides of 
the apparatus, and is connected at the ends with vertical i -inch pipes. One 
of these, hy serves for the outlet of the classified material, and is carried up 
to within 36 to 21 inches of the water level in the channel f, according to 
the degree of fineness of the particles that have to pass through it (the same 
as in the pyramidal boxes). At the top it is supplied with a tap for 
the regulation of the outflow. The other pipe cross section, conveys a 
supply of clear water furnished from a launder, I, supplied with a tap w, and 
as the water in the pipe stands 6 to 8 inches above the water level in the 
trough a small uniform pressure is produced, causing a forced influx of water 
at the point /, which is essential for good classification. This water oppos- 
ing itself to the dowmvard current charged with sediment in the pyramidal 
channel d, prevents all but the coarser particles and pure water passing into 
the pipe h, and thus only grains of the desired size are carried to the outlet 
i. With regard to the relative positions of the different double troughs of 
the series, they are fixed exactly horizontal, and sufficiently below each 
other to prevent any settlement of material in the communication launders, 
which are necessarily very broad. Other particulars regarding proper work- 
ing, supervision, &c., are the same as those given for the pyramidal boxes. 
According to experience a series of four of these double troughs classifies as 
well, and for the two coarser kinds even better and cleaner, than a set of 
four pyramidal boxes, though for the fine slimes the latter are generally 
preferred, as they effect the desired settlement of the stuff more completely. 

A complete apparatus of troughs requires also less fall and space than one 
of pyramidal boxes, and is more easily regulated in cases of increased or 
diminished influx of material. As regards the results of classification by the 
different troughs of the series, they are approximately stated as follows : 
The first or smallest trough separates from the material supplied about 30 
per cent, coarse sand; the second trough about 25 per cent, fine sand; the 
third, 20 per cent, coarse slime ; tlie fourth, 1 5 per cent, fine slime. 

Classifymg Launder . — ^In some dressing works, fine sand from the top of 
classifying cylinders, and froi^i* fine-grain sizing trommels, flow into an 
expanding launder, in which the particles are classified and collected accord- 
ing to their equivalents. The total length of one of these classifying launders 
is 28 feet 4 inches. The trough, including the first four divisions, .10, 13, 
17, and 22 inches wide respectively, is 3 feet deep and 6 feet 8 inches broad ^ 
at the top, with one side set at an angle of 45®, the other at 60°. The second, 
connected with the first trough, contains five divisions, each 29, 39, 52, 67!, 
and 88J inches wide, 7 feet 7 inches broad, and 4 feet deep, '^e stream 
launder at the entrance of the slime water is 10 inches wide and 4 Inches .> 
d^pt l^rom th^, point to the further or outflowing end the wijlth is gradually ^ 
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increased to 36 inches, and the depth to 18 inches. Along the bottom is . ft; 
continuous opening I inch wide. The water launder which carries the 
stream launder is 40 inches wide and 6 inches deep, and is pierced with plug- 
holes 1 inch in diameter. 

' The gradual widening of this launder occasions a corresponding decrease 
in the velocity of the stream and a deposit of grains in the several hutches 
according to their respective equivalents. This necessary result is assisted, 
and subject to modification, by allowing more or less clear water to pass 



>4 tot to 




through the plug-holes. The distance between each plug-hole in the 
water launder is progressively greater as the stream launder widens. This 
featiure is one of great moment, inasmuch as the volume of water is thereby 
lessened with the decrease that occurs in the equivalent value 6f the/ 
grains. A small classifier, made of wood, for classifying grains of lead, ’ 
copper, or tin ore is shown in Fig. sog : L, longitudinal section ; P, plan; C",' 
cross section on line of longitudinal section ; E, F, G', second , cross section 
on line c D ; and c", a third cross section on line A. B. The launder A into'” 
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classifier is 1 1 inches wide and 5 inches deep, the narrow end of classifier is 
16 inches and the wide end 30 inches wide. The discharge launder, E, is 
24 inches wide. The first compartment, B, is 16 inches, the second, C, 
24 inches, and the third, D, 30 inches long. Clean water is admitted into 
the classifier through plug-holes in the side launder, H, while the equivalents 
and a certain quantity of water pass through long slot openings adjusted 



Fig. 210. 


by plates, A, set near the bottom of each receptacle. The outlet-pipes at the 
bottom of the receptacles are formed of wood, the holes being i to | inch 
diameter. The course of the clear water and outflow of stuff is shown by 
small arrows on the transverse sections. Wood plugs serve to regulate the 
volume of water which passes into each receptacle. 

« Mod^s Classifier .— inventor claims for this apparatus (Fig. 210): 
^t, the iqachine is self-acting, and is cheaply maintained ; second, a small* 

^ 3 C 
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The number of sieve compartments in a jigger must depend in a great 
measure upon the quality and composition of the stuff to be jigged. In cases 
where only one ore is associated with the gangue a jigger 6 feet long will 
generally be sufficient ; but when two or three ores are associated together 
with several varieties of veinstone a greater length will be found advisable. 
In enriching tin stuff or other valuable products a considerable length of 
jigging sieve might be advantageously employed. „ 

The motion given to fine-sand piston jiggers need not be a variable one ; 
in fact a differential movement is of no advantage in a quick, short stroke. 
In many dressing works the piston is reciprocated by means of eccentrics, 
in others by a rocking and counter shaft, while a third movement is 
produced by a revolving disc. Each device usually includes a means for 
varying the length of the piston stroke. The gear for driving a group of 
jiggers should suit the circumstances under which the latter must be worked. 
If the machines are to stand within a closed building belts may be employed, 
but if exposed to weather common shafting and wheel gearing will be 
preferable. 

During the earlier use of continuous jiggers perforated plates were 
considered necessary, but experience has shown that wire- wove sieves offer 
the advantage of greater waterway and less resistance to the movement of 
the piston. For discharging the stuff from ’the collecting-boxes many 
methods are employed. Conical valves are much in use, but slides, Fig. 215, 
and plugs handled from the outside are equally effective. To adjust the 
thickness of sand on the ore beds in cascade sieves slides are occasionally 
fitted to the dividing bridges. 

In fixing and working continuous jiggers the following points should be 
observed 

Fixing, — Fix the jigger so that the sieve bottoms may be nearly level. 

Sizing. — Size or classify the sand, and thoroughly free it from slime 
before passing it to the jigging-sieves. 

Sieves. — .Sieve bottoms may .be of perforated plate or wire-work. 
Openings in sieve bottom for sand, f to 1 millimetre grain size, must be 
greater than the grain dimensions of the stuff to be treated. 

Beds.—OxQ grains composiivg the beds must be larger than the openings 
in the sieve bottoms. Thickness of beds must depend upon size and richness 
of stuff to be jigged'. 

Hand Jiggifig Sieve. — ^This sieve is formed of a hoop of oak 1 8 to 20 inches 
diameter, ^ inch thick, and 6 inches deep, while the bottom usually consists 
of a screen of copper or iron wire. Sometimes, however, a perforated 
copper plate is employed, when the sieve is ternled a “ copper bottom.” 
The sieve charged with a thin bed of ore and orey stuff is placed in a cistern 
or tub of water and vigorously jerked until the sterile veinstone is separated 
from the orey mixture. The waste is then removed with a sheet-iron 
scraper, and the enriched ore is obtained. 

Dillueing Sieve.-~-Thi% sieve, either made with a horse-hair or canvas 
bottom, is chiefly used for effecting the final removal of aiiy waste which 
may be present with the ore. • 

Brake Jigger. brake jigger consists of a trough or “hutch” through 
which flows a small stream of water. Over the oeatre of the hutch is suspended 
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a, rectangular-shaped sieve, having about 25 holes per square inch, upon which 
is spread a bed of 
coarse ore about f 
inch thick. The stuff 
to be jigged is placed 
upon the bed, when 
the is lowered 
into the water by a 
lever, to which a jerk- 
ing motion is given 
by the hand for two 
or three minutes. A 
connec tin g-rod at the 
back end of the lever 
passes through an 
eye in the end of an 
upper lever which 
carries the sieve, and 
which connecting- 
rod has a stop fixed 
upon it both above 
and below the end of 
the lever. Between 
these stops there is 
a certain amount of 
play for limiting the 
range of the jerking 
movement. On jerk- 
ing the hand-leverup 
and down the heavier 
pieces of ore settle 
to the bottom of the 
sieve. When the stuff 
has been sufficiently 
jigged the sieve is 
raised out of the 
water, and the light 
particles on the sur- 
face, which contain 
Httle if any ore, are 
skimmed off and 
thrown away, while 
the middle part is laid 
aside for further treat- 
ment. The “bottom," 

comprising best ore . 

as weU as the smaller particles which have fallen through the sieve and into 

the hutch^ are usually sufficiently rich for the smelting furnace. < 

' tmd Ftne Sand Continuous Fig.212 .shows a continuous 
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jigger, which is successfully applied to the enrichment of both cOarse and fine 
sand. Instead of separate sieves placed' one below another, one long and 
slightly inclined sieve is employed. This sieve, supported on a wooden grid, 
is covered with a second grid of similar construction in the compartments of 
which the bed is lodged. 

Underneath the sieve the ore and dredge receptacles are placed, and at 
the end of the hutch is a waste-box fitted with a launder for the escape ^f the 
water. The bottom edge of this launder is from 2 to 3 inches above the 
level of the sand, supposed to be in the jigger. The jigging or separation of 
the stuff is consequently performed under water, and any fine slime which 
the stuff may contain floats and leaves the grains of which the stuff is 
composed free to separate, fall, and arrange themselves according to their 
respective densities. 

A jigger 20 feet long provided with a sieve 42 inches wide will despatch 
approximately — 

Stuff composed of grains 3 to 5 millimetres diameter, 5 tons per hour. 

»» 91 2 »> 3 >♦ »» 3 »> »> 

A, driving gear ; B, adjustable eccentric piston-rods ; c, frame work ; D, 
sieve compartment ; E, piston compartment ; F, ragging frame ; (i, grid 
frame supporting sieve; H ii' n " iT", ore-boxes; J, waste-box; K, plug for 

, , discharging waste-box ; 
L, feed hopper ; M, slide 
for adjusting rate of feed ; 
N, wire-work bottom ; o, 
hole in launder; p, partly 
covered with a loose slip 
of iron for admitting 
water to jigger ; R, ore- 
boxes ; S, waste waggon ; 
T, plug-holes for dis- 
charging ore from boxes ; 
H H' II" II'",— R', launder 
for taking off the over- 
flgw of water from the 
ore-boxes R. 

Argali’s Jigger . — ^The 
piston in this jigger, 
placed between two 
hutches, is in free com- 
cnunication with two 
sieves, s s. Fig. 213. 
Two sizes of ores may be 
jigged at the same time, 
i.e. through No. 53 Corn- 
Fig. 213. ish gauge, on one side of: 

the piston, and_ through 

No. 25 on the other side— p, piston; s S, sieves; D D, discharge openings. The 
hutch is built-in and supported by a frame of wood, to which it is securely 
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bolted. This frame extends above the hutch and carries the eccentric shaft ; 
and gear. 

This machine, with a “four-hole" sieve, and a speed of a hundred and 
fifty revolutions per minute, will jig from 5 to 6 tons of coarse-grained stuff 
per hour. The pistons are hung to eccentrics. 

Gear is fixed to carry off tlJe dredge as it accumulates, while similar gear 
is attached to keep the bed at a constant level. The waste passes from the 
end^o^the machine into a waggon, while the concentrated ore is continuously 
discharged from the hutch. 

The jigger, Fig. 214, shows the method of constructing these machines in 
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wood and of mounting the driving gear on a wooden frame. The machine 
includes three rectangular-shaped piston and three cascade-sieve bottopjs. 
Shifting eccentrics for varying the length of stroke in the pistons and a 
fly-wheel to secure regularity of motion are employed. The concentrated 
ore is drawn from the ore chambers on lifting the slides by means of the 
respective hand leveri. 

Collofn*s Jtgger, — ^This rfiay be designated a tappet jigger, since the 
pulsating action is produced by two pistons, each rod of which is struck 
alternately by the “ tap " of a rocker, and raised by a spiral spring around 
the piston-rod, which spring brings the piston up against an adjustable stop/ 
The length of stroke given to the piston varies from half an inch to one inch, 
while the apparatus may be speeded so as to jig stuff of different degrees of 
finepess. The rocker is, however, usually worked by a crank making about^ 
I jip. revolutions per minute. The space under each piston \s in communica- ^ 
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I inch thick The k ’ ^ ore about 

LShA*^ T'"® ^ ® towards the opposite end Thf 

SSSiHSHSlMs 



leaving the heavto Iff "■' “•'’»■ 

the hutch, from which it either m«« graduall 3 r through the sieve into 

We a. b«.en.lt „r 

scarce. In order to prevent accumnlAfiA,, ^ « 

be too light topass thr^oJ Sri ,5^° 

the lips of the hutches bv the overflrt^ * heavy to be carried over 

is in some casesprSd cons^IwT^ stream of , 

fitting into ^oni!.rslting: T/ ‘"P«^ P*'^** 

screws, p. so as to regu£e the aref oflhl ^ 

S ate tne area of the openings according to “the 
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quantity of stuff to be got rid of, which never amounts to much ; this faUs 
into a compartment, v, and passes out through a hole at bottom. A second' 
jigging-machine is fixed immediately in the front of the first, at a few 
inches lower level, by which the overflow from the first, by means of the 
shoot z, is received, and jigged a second time in a similar manner. 

Slime, or Buddie Jigger . — ^This jigger is taking the place of the round 
buddle in various dressing works, the piston of which makes from 300 to 
500 strokes per minute. The construction of the apparatus is shown in 
Fig. 216. The stuff is introduced to a circular distributing-table, s, by means 
of pipes, b b. From this distributing-table the slime falls into an annular 
launder, rr, from whence it drops through opening upon the head of an 
annular sieve. It is then jigged, the concentrated portion passes through the 



Fig. 216. 


bed in the sieve into the cistern T T, while the waste flows from the outer edge-^ 
of the sieve into an annular launder outside of the cistern. From the cistern 
T T the concentrated ore is discharged through gas piping into boxes S S. 
Clear water is supplied to the cistern T T immediately under the piston, and its 
flow, indicated by the ^ows, is 'uniformly distributed to the bottom of the 
annular sieve. The holes in «the copper sieve are i| millimetre diameter, 
while the bed on the sieve itself is composed of large grains of ore i inph 
diameter and inches thick. For slime scarcely of a “sandy feel .the 
piston-stroke should be about 4 inch, and the number of strokes not less 
than 300 per minute. The quantity of clear water requisite per minute is 
about 18 gallons. The slime sent to this buddle should be first classified into 
equivalents. The working capacity of a buddle jigger is nearly double that 
of a 'round buddle 25 feet diameter, while the. waste front the former is 
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much poorer in metaUic ore than that obtained from the latter apparatus. 
By arranging several of these jiggers one below the other, each of a lesser 
diameter, slimes consisting of sulphide of lead, blende, mundic, and vein 
stuff may be separated from each other and satisfactorily concentrated. The 
slime jigger illustrated has the following dimensions : — 

Outside diameter of cistern, 9 feet ; diameter of piston, 3 feet ; height 
of cistern, 4 feet; fall of sieve, 4} inches. ^ 

(g.) Buddies and Tables . — It has already been observed, in reference to 
continuous jigging machinery, that if two spheres of equal volume but of 
different densities drop together from the same height in a column of water, 
the heavier of the two will arrive at the bottom first. In this instance, 
the density of each of the spheres is only opposed by the resistance offered 
to its sectional area, viz. by the water through which the sphere is falling. 

If, however, two spheres of different densities have an equal velocity of 
fall in water (equivalents), the diameter or sectional area of the lighter will 
be greater than that of the heavier sphere. Now if the two spheres be placed 
side by side on a perfectly flat table no movement will occur ; but if a slight 
stream of water be applied to their surfaces, the one having the larger 
diameter or greater surface (the lighter sphere) will bo impelled more rapidly 
and separate from the other (the heavier sphere), and if the table be slightly 
inclined, the rate of movement of these several spheres of different diameters 

will be accelerated. 
To these principles 
the separation on 
buddies or tables of 
metalliferous grains 
from gangue having 
an equivalent rate of 
fall in water must be 
referred. 

Hand Buddie. — 
This huddle usually 
consists of a wooden 
box. Fig. 217, D, 
about Sfeetin length, 
3 feet wide, and from 
2 to 2jj feet deep, sunk 
in the ground, and having an inclination of about 2 feet in its whole length. At 
the head of this box a distributing-board, c,^is placed, which is in communica- 
tion with the trough B, and a water launder A. The,stuff is thrown into the 
trough B, when it is stirred by the buddler's assistant. The fine slime then 
passes through a perforated plate to the distributing-board C, and from 
thence in a thin and uniform stream into the huddle D, when the buddler care- 
fully and continually sweeps the slime and water across the huddle and some- 
what against the direction of the current, with the view of freeing the grains 
of tin from any viscid matter which may accompany them, and depositing 
them at the head of the huddle. In the tail-board at the lower end of the 
huddle is a vertical row of holes a few inches apar^ trough which thesuiplus 
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water flows, and which holes one after the other are stopped up with phigs 
as the stuff rises in the box. About 9 inches in length of water is kapt « 
between the stuff and tail-board, with the view of preventing the escape of 
any valuable stuff through the holes. Four*and-a-half buddlesful are generally 
finished by two boys in ten hours. The buddle when filled is arbitrarily 
divided perpendicularly into four parts — the head," the fore middle head," 
the^^'piiddle head," and the ‘^tail." The head, which generally occupies 
about one-third of the buddle, is then re-buddled and divided into four parts 
as before, the head being tossed and thereby rendered fit for the smelting 
furnace. 


The Knife or Impeller Buddle , — About the end of the year 1845 the agents 
of the Lisburne mines, Cardiganshire, invented a knife buddle which is fully 


described in ‘‘ Records of 
Mining and Metallurgy," by 
Phillips and Darlington. 
This machine consisted of 
an inclined table and a re- 
ciprocatoiy frame carrying 
fifteen knives. The knife- 
frame made fifteen strokes 
per minute, and washed 40 
tons of stuff per ten hours, 
which stuff yielded 12 tons 
of best, 4 tons of second 



class ore, and 24 tons of 
waste, which contained 2 per 
cent, of ore. Later, Captain 
Thomas Dali, connected 
with the Goginan lead 
mines, Cardiganshire, 
mounted the knives on a 
trommel frame, which is now 
known as the “ Impeller 
Buddle." It consists of a 
cylindrical frame, 9J feet 



Fig. 218. 


long and 6 feet diameter 

over all, rotating on an horizontal axis, and carrying a series of scrapers 
or knife-blades arranged in spiral lines round its circumference, which 
revolve close to ^ a cylindrical casing lined with sheet-iron, but without 
touching it. The casing forming the bottom of the buddle extends rather 
less than one quarter round the circumference of the revolving frame as 
shown in Fig. 218. The stuff is supplied at one end of the buddle from 
the hopper A, and is made to traverse gradually along the whole length to 
the other end, F, by the propelling action of the revolving knives, which ar^ 
fixed obliquely and follow one another in spiral lines round the cylindrical 
frame. A gentle stream of clear water from the launder D flows down over 
the^whole curved surface of the bottom of the buddle, and the minerals ar^ 
gradually propelled to the farther end, where they drop oVer the edge into • 
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the receptacle F. The machine is driven at about 20 revolutions a minute, 
giving the knife-blades a speed of about 3 70 feet a minute. The action of this 
machine is found to be very perfect, the whole of the stuff being continually 
turned over by the knife-blades and pushed upwards against the descending 
stream of water, which washes out the lighter particles ; the result is an 
unusually complete separation of coarse-grained tin ore in a single gperation 
with only a small proportion of loss in the waste. The contents jof, the 
second waste hutch, C, are so poor as not to pay for any further dressing, 
while the waste in the first hutch, B, containing a small proportion of slime 
tin, is passed through the buddle a second time. 

The quantity of stuff treated at the Lisburne mines, by a single machine, 
was 2| tons per hour; the stuff huddled contained about 15 percent, of lead, 
and was concentrated to afford 50 per cent, of that metal. By repeating the 
concentration the 50 per cent, stuff was raised to afford 75 per cent, of metallic 
lead. The stuff dressed included quartz, blende, carbonate of lime, Clay- 
Slate, and lead ore. 

This form of buddle may be regarded as a valuable concentrator of 
heavy ore, associated with a light ganguc such as galena and carbonate of 

( 


I 

hi-, 



Fig. 219. 

lime, or of coarse-grained oxide of tin mixed with fine-grained quartzose 
sand. 

Centre-head Buddle, — This buddle. Fig. 219, known as the convex or 
centre-head buddle, iS about 22 feet diameter, and from i to i J foot deep at 
* the circumference, with a raised centre 10 feet diameter, and a floor falling 
towards the outer circle at a slope of about i jn 30 for a lefigth of 6 feet. The 
stuff is brought to the centre of the buddle in laundersf into which a constant 
stream of water flows ; and it is distributed up*on the raised centre from a 
revolving pan shown in plan, P'ig. 221, carrying a number of spouts, so as to 
spread the liquid stream very uniformly in a thin film, which flows gradually 
‘outwards over the sloping floor to the circumference. Figs. 220 and 221. 
In its passage down the slope the material held in suspension by the water 
is gradually deposited according to its specific gravity, and the ore being the 
^heaviest is tlie first thrown down, and is consequently in greatest proportion 
towards the centre of the buddle. The outflow for the waste and slime from 
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the circumference of the huddle is regulated by a wooden partition perforated 
with horizontal rows of holes, which are successively plugged up from the 
bottom as the height of the deposit in the huddle rises. To facilitate the 
uniform spreading of the stuff over the floor of the huddle, and prevent the 
formation of gutters or channels in the deposit, rollers attached to arms are 
employed, from each of which is suspended a sweep consisting of a brush 
or small ’piece of cloth, which being drawn over the surface of the deposit 
keep it to an even surface throughout. The distributing spouts and sweeps 
are driven at about 5 or 6 revolutions per minute. 

As the deposit accumulates in the huddle, the sweeps are successively 



Fig. 220. Fig. 221. 


raised to a corresponding extent, and the process is thus continued until the 
whole huddle is filled to the top of the centre cone, which usually takes about 
ten hours. The contents are then divided into three concentric portions, each 
about a third of the whole breadth, called the head, middle, and tail. 

In tin dressing, the head or portion nearest the centre contains about 70 
per cent, of all the ti^i in the s*tufF supplied to the huddle, the middle some 
20 per cent., while the tail or portion next the circumference contains only 
traces of oxide of tin. 

Concave Buddie . — ^The Heads from several round buddies are usually 
thrown into a trough or launder, into which a stream of clear water flows * 
of sufficient volume to convey the stuff to concave buddies. Fig. 222 
shows Borlase's concave buddle in elevation and plan with a mechanical 
arrangement for adjusting the level of the central outflow by using a ring H 
that’ slides upon the centre vertical shaft. By this means the height of thej 
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outflow is adjusted more gradually and uniformly than by the plugged holes 
in the ordinary buddies, and there is less liability to waste by guttering; 

^ the sliding-ring H is raised by hand by the rod and lever l, provided with 
• adjusting fly-nuts N, and the 

of the sweeps D, being 
supported upon thg rising 
ring, are kept at the proper 
height by the same adjust- 
ment ; the stuff is introduced 
into the box M, and prepared 
for the buddle by means of 
the revolving agitator; it 
then passes through a per- 
forated plate N, down the 
launder to a central box, from 
whence it is distributed to a 
circular ledge of the buddle 
by six revolving spouts, F, 
from which it flows uniformly 
over the conical floor, falling 
at a slope of about i in 12, 
towards the centre ll. The 
greatest proportion of the ore 
is deposited round the cir- 
cumference of the floor, while 
the slime and waste flow over 
the top of the rising ring into 
the well H. 

Ring Buddle, — Although the bottom or table part of a centre-head buddle 
is uniformly laid at a given angle, yet as soon as the enrichment of the stuff 
occurs, this angle in the stuff itself often increases to a material and unsatis- 



Fig. 222. 



Fig. 223. 


factory extent, especially if the stuff happens to be largely composed of 
heavy ore and a light waste. 

To neutralise this drawback a movable ring is sometimes placed , outride 
fhe table of a centre-head buddle. Fig. 223 shows a ring applied to a centre- 
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head buddle—a, ring ; 6 d, aide screws for raising or lowering the riilg as-' , 
may be required. 

Borlase's inclined buddle consists of a slowly revolving annular tabl^ 

24 feet diameter and 6 feet wide, placed at an inclination at i in 12 from ah 
horizontal line (Fig. 224). A is the table or frame, which is fed from the 
distributors C c C, with the ore to be treated, which is brought through the 
laun(jer,B. As the ore falls 
on the table it is acted on 
by a gentle stream of clean 
water from D, which washes 
off the matrix, and earthy 
matter, thp richer tin re- 
maining on the outer periph- 
ery, the poorer on the inner, 
and the waste flowing from 
the inside of the circular 
frame at E E li. As the 
table revolves, making one 
turn in three minutes, and 
the lower side is attained, 
the ore on it is washed off 
by jets of water from the 
pipes H H, the richer, or 
crop, into launder F, the 
poorer into G, from whence 
each is conveyed away 
through the launders l and 
K respectively. The con- 
stantly varying inclination 

of the table, which at the Fig. 32.1, 

receiving side runs from the 

circumference to the centre, and at the washing-off side from the centre to 
the circumference, enables the workman to wash off the cleansed material 
at any point desirable. This point is found by experiment to be within 
2 1 inches from the edge. 

The advantages claimed for this machine are its great simplicity, the 
saving of nine-tenths of the ore at the first washing, and the saving of much 
labour of dressing, while the waste will not pay for retreatment. 

Dead Frame . — In Fig. 225 is,^own a self-acting “ragging” dead frame ' 
used on the Red River^ Redruth. The bed of this table, 6 feet long and 6 feet 
wide, is set at a grade of ’i| inch to the running foot. The slimes are 
delivered to the table by means of a head board, and in passing over its 
surface a portion of the tin ore present is deposited, which is washed every few 
minutes into a launder, set at the foot of the table by the canting or falling 
over of the V launder set at the head of the table, which launder is filled 
with water, , 

It will be observed that the canting V launder is connected by means ^ 
df/A long arm, with a lap shown in the figure covering the tin stuff launder ^ 
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set at the foot of the table. This lap is opened by the rotating fall of the 
V launder, and is almost immediately closed by the return of this V launder 
to its normal position. The time of filling the V launder is governed by the 
diameter of the hole in the water launder, fixed just above the former. In 
the fine slime tin dressing in operation on the Red River two other frames 
are employed differing in their dimensions. In the “second or^ doubling 



Fig. 225 . * , 

• 

frame ” the bed is 8 feet long, 6 feet wide, with a grade of 2 inches in a 
lineal foot. This frame, instead of being autoniatic, is worked by hand. It 
is also fitted with two launders at the head for delivering to the table clear 
or slime water as may be required. The “ cleaning frame ” differs from the 
second frame in the following details. 

Instead ‘of one bed 8' o" x 6' 0 “ there are two beds each 6' o" square 
separated by a launder and lap, so that the stuff, after being treated off the 
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first or uppermost bed, runs over the lap on to the second bed ; hence the 
total length is 12 0“ exclusive of the lap. 

The following particulars relate to the dead frames formerly in use at 
Great Wheal Vor. Number of heads of stamps in operation, 48 ; proportion 
of stuff for dead frame obtained from 48 tons of stuff stamped, about 15 tons ; 
number ^f ragging frame, 40; number of doubling frames required to treat 
conoeinjrates from 40 ragging frames, 28 ; number of trebling frames to treat 
concentrates from 28 doubling frames, 4; labour required, one girl to 14 
frames, or from five to six girls for the whole series of frames, also one boy 
shovelling stuff to supply the 28 doubling frames. The frames were made of 
American deal plank, li inch. The faces of the frames were cleaned when 
in work with a hempen swab once a week. The fall of the ragging frame 
was I J inch to a lineal foot. The diameter of the hole, which was lined 
with an iron thimble for admitting water to head board of table, was | of an 
inch. The diameter of hole for delivering water to V-shaped launder or 
washing-trough, f inch. 

Brunton's Concentrator . — This apparatus is well adapted for effecting the 
concentration of fine slime ore. The following particulars relate to tables 
for the enrichment of lead slimes : — 


Length of table 

Width 

Speed of cloth 

Length of blow given to table 
Number of strokes . . . 

Quantity of water required 

Quantity of stuff* worked per 12 hours per tabic 

Richness of stuff* 

Percentage of concentrates obtained 
Number of hands required . . . . 

Number of revolutions of feed apparatus 
Angle or fall of table 

Number of revolutions of feed apparatus per 

minute 

Number of holes per square inch in stamps 
grate, through which stuff is passed for con- 
centration on table 


16 feet. 

3 revolutions per minute, 
ij— ij inch. 

75 per minnte. 

12 gallons per minute on the average; the 
richer the stuff, the less water required. 

200 cubic feet. 

4 per cent, of lead on the average. 

40 cubic feet per 12 hours. 

5 boys to 2 tables, 

9 per minute. 

9 inches in 16 feet; the iicher the stuff, the 
more inclined must be the table. 


72 holes in a square inch. 


Ore enriched from 4 to 10 per cent, by passing once over the tabic. One millimetre is the average 
size of the stuff treated on these tables. 


(h.) Calciners . — For the purpose of getting rid of arsenic, sulphur, and Other 
volatile impurities sometimes associated with oxide of tin and altering the 
relative densities of these minerals, calcination is resorted to. This opera- 
tion is in some mines effected by means of an ordinary reverberatory furnace, 
in others by the well-known Blanton revolving furnace, or by the rotary 
furnace devised by Robert Oxland, of Plymouth, and the late John Hocking, 
of Redruth. Brunton’s, the older mechanical furnace, is illustrated in Taylorls 
“Records of Mining,” published in 1829. This furnace consists of an horizontal', 
revolving table about 12 feet diameter, and of a circular shell and dome. 
The table, slightly conical, slopes from the centre dci(^'nwards to the circum- 
ference. Xhe tin stuff, delivered to the centre of the table through a hopper, 
is exposed to a flame passing through the fumao6, and is continually stirred 
^et of, stfrrers fixed in the dome, while the table makes from 4 to 6 

' 3 ® ' * 
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revolutions per hour. The stirrers are set^bliquely to the line of rotation, 
and gradually shift the stuff from the centre to the circumference of the table, 
■when it falls into a chamber beneath. 

Fig. 226 shows Oxland and Hocking’s calciner as adopted at several 
mines in Cornwall. It consists of a long wrought-iron cylinder, A, 
lined with firebrick, 3 feet inside diameter and 32 feet long, placed at an 
inclination of i in 16 to 1 in 24, according to the nature of the s^ to be 
treated, and supported upon carrier wheels, upon which it revolves, making 
6 to 8 revolutions per hour. The tin stuff or “whits" supplied to the 
higher end of the cylinder through a hopper fitted with a feeding screw, B, 
gradually traverses the length of the cylinder to the lower end, when the stuff 
falls into a chamber, D, from which it is removed for further treatment. The 
heating furnace, C, opens into the lower end of the cylinder, and the volatilised 
arsenic and sulphur, &c., are carried off by a flue, F, from the upper end ; this 
flue is extended to a considerable distance and divided by baffle walls into a 
succession of chambers, in which the arsenic is deposited and periodically 



collected. The time taken for the stuff to pass through the calciner is from 
3 to 6 hours. The firebrick lining of the calciner is constructed with 4 
longitudinal ribs, H, projecting internally as in a mortar mill, and extend- 
ing two-thirds of the length from the lower end. In the revolution of 
the calciner these ribs have the effect of continuously shifting the stuff 
and exposing the whole of it to the heat. In this calciner the stuff, being 
supplied at the upper end farthest from the heating furnace, is exposed 
first to the lowest heat and afterwards to a gradually increasing heat as it 
works its way along to the hotter end of the calciner ; by this means the 
most advantageous effect is obtained from the fuel consumed in the furnace. 

At Wheal Basset the calcining cylinder, 28 feet long and 4 feet diameter, 
is set inclined towards the fireplace at i in 16. The cylinder makes 4 revo- . 
lutions per hour, and calcines 7 tons' of whits in 24 hours, with a consumption 
.of from 17 to 18 cwts. of coal. The labour charges amount to ;^7 per 
month. Once in six years the cylinder requires to be relihed with firebrick. 

At Wheal Polrose the whits consisted of oxide of tin, iron, and oqpper 
pyrites. The diameter of the bed of a Brunton’s calciner ww 12 feet; 
number of revolutions per hour, 5 ; weight of tin whits calcined per day of 24. 
hours, 6"^ to 7 tons; deptlfof tin whits, 3 to 4 inches; reduction in weight: of 
tin whits after roasting, toper cent.; number of tons'of roasted, finwjtUs 
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tequired to make i ton of black^in, three; weight of coal co&suihed of 

whits,' 56 lbs. Ihe calciner was driven by means of a water>wh^r 5'fe^ 
diameter and 12 inches wide. A pinion 9 inches diameter on the w^ittet- 
wheel shaft was geared into a spur-wheel 33 inches diameter. 

Various calciners would probably be found efficient for the calcination 
of tin-whits, such as the Hasenclever, Gerstenhofer, LivOrmore, and the 
O'H^a. furnace. 

(j.) Humid Processes . — ^The process of extracting “ vitriall orcoppris" from 
burnt ores was evidently practised in this country by the Germans in the 
time of Elizabeth. In 1582 an offer was made to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Knight, by one Joachim Gaunse, for “ making of copper vitriall and coppris 
and smelting of copper and leade ures.” In article 5 it is stated: “After 
copper ure be roasted and redie to smelting (w’ch roste is done in one fire) 
then must the vitrall or coppris, or w’ch of them shal be thought moste 
mete, be taken from the ure before it come to the smeltinge, first w'ch is done 
by letting water-passe through the ures, of w’ch water the coppris or vitriall 
must be made, and that water doth not onely drawe the vitriall and coppris 
from the ure, but also divers other hurtfull humours being by nature enemyes 
to the copper, as arsenide, sulphur, antimony, allome, and ironn.” From a 
letter inserted in the Philosophical Transactions for 1752, it is stated that the 
existence of copper, in solution in the water from Ballymurtagh, Wicklow, had 
only lately been discovered by accident, but had given rise to extensive 
apparatus where 500 tons of iron were at the same time employed to effect 
the precipitation of the costlier metal. The mode of operating was very 
rude : pits wdre dug 10 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 8 feet deep, floored with 
flags and lined with stones, and the iron bars were laid on rough wooden 
beams fixed across from wall to wall. By this mode a ton of the precipitant 
obtained from the pits yielded 16 cwts. of the finest copper. 

Pryce, in his “Mineralogia Cornubiensis,” page 33, observes : “Dh Rouby, 
a curious foreigner, set on foot a manufactory of Roman, or blue, vitriol at 
Treleigh, in Redruth, about five-and-twenty years since (1753), which dropped, 
only with a loss of £,<^0, by means of some disputes and disagreements 
among the persons concerned. It was collected from the waters which were 
left from the lotions of black tin after it had been calcined in the burning 
house for the discharge of its mundick. The water being strongly impreg- 
nated with vitriolic particles after it had been decanted clear from its dregs, 
was kept constantly boiling by a gentle fire for seven or eight days in a leaden 
boiler, which being evaporated to a pellicle, it was drawn off and set to 
crystallise in proper vessels. Xhe time for c^stallization was generally 
three to five days, according to the different degrees of the impregnation of 
the water, 8 tons of which w*ell saturated with vitriolick particles wotdd 
yield a ton of blue vitriol.” , 

Towards the close of the last century, copper was obtained at Cronebane 
and Tigrony, by means similar to those employed at Ballymurtagh in .I752i 
only it was usual to add to the strength of the solution by placing in the water 
'a quantity' of poor pyritic ore which had undergone a process roasting. 
‘The r^tio of pu 3 re, copper to the precipitate powder was only atibut di cwts. 

' ' 3 
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On the 31st of May, 1838, Duclos patented improvements in the manu- 
facture of zinc, copper, and antimony, in Which he claimed the mode of 
manufacturing copper from copper ores by repeated oxidation of the 
sulphurets and dissolution of the sulphates therefrom, precipitating the 
metallic copper by iron and the concentration by heat of water containing 
copper". • 

On the loth of June, 1843, h® *1130 obtained a patent for improveftnents in 
the manufacture of lead, tin, tungsten, copper, and zinc. 

As oxide of tin (black tin) is almost indifferent to the action of acids, the 
treatment of tin stuff for the separation of other metallic oxides is compara- 
' tively easy. With moderate care, mine tin might be made equal in quality 
to stream tin for the production of metal. Considerable money advantage 
would therefore accrue to certain tin mines if the black tin were rendered 
pure. 

In 1842, at the Balleswidden mine, Cornwall, acids were employed by 
Duclos in the treatment of tin ore. In the same year, October 20th, 1842, a 
patent was obtained by W. Longmaid, having for its object the utilization 
of the sulphur in sulphur ores by mixing with them common salt and 
roasting the mixture, converting the sulphur into sulphate of soda, the 
copper into a soluble chloride, washing out both, leaving oxide of iron, tin, 
and earthy matter, from which the oxide of tin could be mechanically sepa- 
rated. Longmaid’s process in the main was subsequently adopted by 
Henderson, and is essentially the one in use by the copper extractors at 
Widnes and elsewhere. 

When the foreign matter consists almost exclusively of oxide of iron 
muriatic acid may be advantageously employed, or when the stuff after 
calcination contains copper, dilute sulphuric acid may be used as the solvent, 
the sulphate of copper washed out, and the copper precipitated in the metallic 
state with iron or as an oxide with soda ash. About the year 1844 Robert 
Oxland, of Plymouth, successfully introduced at Drake Walls his process 
for treating tin stuff associated with wolfram. 

At East Pool, near Redruth, some portions of the tinstone contains a 
considerable quantity of wolfram. The tinstone is reduced and dressed in 
the ordinary way, calcined to get rid of arsenic and sulphur, subsequently 
huddled and tossed, and then mixed with soda ash in the proportion of 50 
per cent, of the quantity of wolfram present, and placed in a heating furnace. 
The whole is then subjected to a great heat in a furnace for about four hours, 
occasionally stirred to decompose the wolfram and to form tungstate of soda, 
when the charge is drawn and thrown into 'a lixiviating tank. The solqtion of 
soda is drawn off from these tanks into evaporating pans until dry tungstate 
, of soda is obtained, and in turn tungstic acid, by treating tungstate of soda 
with hydrochloric acid. The oxide of iron and manganese being insoluble 
are readily separated in the subsequent process of dressing the lixiviated stuff. 
In the furnace the stuff sometimes bakes into hard masses, which must be 
broken up, crushed, or pulverised, and be redressed before preparing it for 
market..^^ 

About the yeat 1857 the late W. Henderson, employed at Alderley Edjge, 
in Cheshire, hydrochloric acid for the purpose of extracting blue and^neen 
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carbonates of copper from a Sandstone found, in that district. The appa< 
ratus consisted of a series of small stone tanks, each 1 1 feet long, 8 feet wide, 
and 4 feet deep, fitted with a false bottom. Pumps for lifting the acid from 
beneath the false bottom of one tank to the top of the next were employed 
in order that the whole solvent power of the acid might be utilised, and a 
series of ordinary vats were used for precipitating the copper. In eight 
years^ epding 1872, 95,000 tons of cupreous Sandstone treated at Alderley 
Edge by dilute hydrochloric acid afforded 1,444 toils of fine copper, or li 
unit of copper per ton of Sandstone treated. 

In 1 875 a process was introduced by Mr. Fred. J. King for obtaining coppet 
and zinc from the poor carbonate and oxide of these metals by means of the 
solvent power of ammonia or carbonate of ammonia, the ammonia being 
recovered and used for a fresh attack. The operation was conducted in close 
vessels of simple construction, and the ammonia recovered from the solution 
after it had done its work by means of heat applied to the outside of a vessel 
and an exhaust-pump put in connection with the inside, while the metals 
were precipitated as an oxide or carbonate of copper. Some carbonate of 
copper treated by King's process, affording 3^ per cent, of metal, yielded an 
oxide which contained 79 per cent, of copper. 

Extracting Copper from Burnt Cupreous Pyrites . — About 700,000 tons of 
cupreous pyrites, containing 3 to 3^ per cent, of copper and 46 units of 
sulphur per ton, aro annually imported into this country chiefly from Spain 
and Portugal. The sulphur is “ burnt " for the production of sulphuric acid, 
and the residue is roasted with salt for the purpose of converting the copper 
present into a chloride. The following is a brief summary of the process, 
(i.) The burnt ore, containing on an average 2^ to 3 per cent, of sulphur, is 
ground between rolls. (2.) A sufficient quantity of unburnt sulphur is added 
to the ore to raise the percentage of sulphur to an amount slightly in excess 
of the copper present, at the same time a sufficient quantity of salt is added 
to convert the copper into a chloride. (3.) The mixture is passed through a 
sieve six holes to the lineal inch and then into a roasting furnace having 
flues beneath the bed through which the flame passes before coming into 
contact with the ore. (4.) The mixture, about three tons charged into the 
furnace through a hopper in the arch and spread evenly over the bed to a 
depth of 4 to 5 inches, is stirred and rabbled from time to time in order to 
expose fresh surfaces to oxidation, the temperature not being allowed to 
exceed dull redness. (5.) Hydrochloric acid evolved during the roasting is 
conveyed to a condenser from which a weak solution is obtained, and subse- 
quently employed in the lixiviation of the roasted ore. (6.) From 6 to 6J 
hours are necessary for jionverting the whole of the copper in the ore into a 
soluble chloride, when the charge drawn out on to the floor of the furnace- 
house is allowed to cool considerably, and then taken to wooden lixiviating 
tanks holding 16 tons each fitted with false bottoms, upon which is a layer 
of cinder serving as a filter. (7.) The hot chloridised ore is washed with hot * 
water and finally with a little hydrochloric acid; the first or stronger solutions 
are then ready for precipitation by means of metallic iron, the. weaker are 
run into separate tanks, from whence they are pumped back to serve as 
washing water for a fresh lot of furnaced ore. (8.) The copper present in the 
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strong solution is precipitated by means of cast or wrought iron immersed 
in the solution itself, and if the solution be kept to a boiling-point by means 
of steam the precipitation will be completed in about twelve houirs. (9.) The 
spent liquor, chloride of iron, which is valueless, is syphoned off from the 
precipitated copper, and the latter, freed from iron by washing through a 
perforated plate, contains when drained and dried from 70 to cent, 

of metal ready for the smelter. • • 

Claudet's Silver Process . — On January 31, 1870, Claudet patented a process 
f entitled, “Improvements in the Treatment of Cupreous Ores containing 
Silver.” In many copper-extracting works the silver present in the cupreous 
solution, previous to the precipitation of the copper, is extracted by mixing 
with the solution a quantity of soluble iodide, usually that of potassium, 
sufficient to combine with the silver present. The insoluble iodide of silver 
is allowed to subside and the copper solution drawn off into the precipitating 
tank. After a considerable quantity of iodide of silver has been collected, 
it is well washed to free it from copper, and whilst suspended in water 
metallic zinc in thin slips is added and the whole kept boiling by a jet of 
steam. The iodide of silver is then decomposed, when metallic silver and 
iodide of zinc are produced. The latter solution serves to precipitate a fresh 
quantity of silver, while the former when dried is ready for the bullion 
smelter. 

At the present time cupreous mine-water is usually led through a 
series of narrow launders slightly inclined and interrupted at intervals by 
deep hutches. The iron placed in the launders is frequently swept with 
a broom for the purpose of removing the precipitate and obtaining fresh 
surfaces of iron for the deposition of the copper. With cupreous water 
(CuO, SO3) and iron as a precipitant the following chemical action takes 
place. 


CuO, SO3. yeO, SO3. 



Sulphate of iron (FeO, SO3) becomes oxidised by exposure to the air 
and falls to the bottom as ochre (Fez, O2). To avoid the expense of brush- 
ing the iron deposited in the launders. Captain Isaac Richards devised a 
sprinkler, a kind of found buddle, in which he placed scrap iron. The arms 
of the buddle, perforated with fine holes, were connected with a tank annular 
with the central axis. On filling this tank with cupreous water, it flowed to 
the arms, issued through the holes, caused the arms^to revolve, and thereby 
sprinkled the iron with the liquor, keeping the iron clean in the operation. 
The deposit obtained by this method was for every 3 tons of iron converted 
. into a sulphate 2 tons of copper precipitate, containing 50 per cent, of pure 
copper. In other words, 300 units of iron precipitated 100 units of pure 
copper. 

The ores best fitted for the humid process are poor oxidised ores asso- 
piated with silicious substances, which can only be smelted at a eonsidprable 
consumption of fuel, and which would also suffer great loss of metal in the 
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dressing. It is of essential importance that the ores wash well, and do not 
contain substances soluble in acids, such as lime -6r sparry iron otO) and 
therefore oxidised ores with insoluble gangue are treated with the greatest 
advantages. 

(k.) Separation of Magnetic Iron Ore . — In some of our metalliferous mines 
ores of t^o or three distinct kinds are produced from the same lode, which it 
is the .business of the dresser to separate. When the specific gravity of 
each varies considerably the operation is not attended with much difficulty, 
but where an ore as blende is associated with spathose iron, iron pyrites, 
or copper pyrites — ores of almost similar specific gravity — a perfect separa- 
tion is impossible by hydraulic means, and such ores are frequently unsale- 
able either from their low percentage of metal, the alloys they produce, or 
from the deteriorating effects consequent on smelting one ore with the other. 
The latter is especially the case when iron and copper pyrites occur with 
blende, the smelter obtaining a hard spelter. 

!Mr. F. J. King had his attention directed to this subject in a mine where 
the ores from the vein stuff consisted of lead, blende, and spathose iron. 
The lead was dressed without much difficulty, but owing to the almost 
similar specific gravity of the blende and iron these could not be separated, 
although the best known methods of sizing and mechanical dressing were 
resorted to. This is not surprising when it is known that the specific gravity 
of blende is about .po and that of spathic iron The blende raised from 
this mine being in quantity about three times as much as the lead, it became 
essential that the blende should be made marketable. In carrying out 
various experiments upon these ores, it was found that the iron, composed 
of protoxide of iron and carbonic acid (FeO, CO 2 ), would at a dull red heat 
part with its carbonic acid and become a magnetic oxide of iron. In 
practice it is necessary that this heating be done without access of air, 
or a higher oxide, which is non-magnetic, will be produced. 

The treatment adopted is as follows : — 

The blende and iron ores fed through a hopper into revolving iron retorts, 
heated by a fire beneath, are delivered, when heated to redness, into a close 
chamber. The ores thus prepared are carried by an elevator to the magnetic 
machine, which consists of four magnetic wheels, the magnets being so 
airanged that the whole surface of the wheel is magnetic. The ore falls 
upon a band which passes round the wheel. This band is made of any thin 
material which allows the magnetic force to pass through it, and the blend#, 
not being held to the wheel, falls into a shoot and is received into waggons, 
while the iron adheres to the wheel and drops into another shoot at a , ' 
point where the band ig removeci from contact with the wheel by means of a 
•roller. • 

In the separation of copper or iron pyrites from blende, the treatment.is 
somewhat similar, but the heating process is more simple, as access' of air 
during the heating is an advantage. The result of heating pyrites is to*« * 
remove a portion of the sulphur, bringing it to the condition of magnetic 
pyrites, which occurs as a distinct ore in some mines. Its composition 
is represented by FeS^ + 6 FeS, while that of iron pyrites before heating 
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Instead of employing a wheel fitted with permanent magnets, electro- 
magnetic wheels may he successfully used. By calcining the ore in an 
ordinary flat bottom reverberatory furnace at a temperature of about 1250® 
Fah., and subsequently allowing it to pass over a couple of electro-magnetic 
machines, a good separation of blende from the magnetic oxide of iron may 
be effected. A Gramme machine will be found satisfactory for the purpose 
of generating the necessary magnetic current. 

(l.) Tossing and Packing , — When most of the foreign matter has fieen 
separated from the tin stuff by successive huddling operations, the tin stuff 
is then subject to the process called tossing and packing, which has for its 
object getting rid of the finer particles of waste present. The tin stuff is 
put into a “kieve” about 3^ feet diameter and 2^ feet deep, and with an 
equal volume of water is continually stirred with a shovel in one direction 
until the tin stuff is in a state of suspended motion. After tossing or stirring 
the tin stuff undergoes the process called “packing,” which consists in 
tapping the side of the kieve with a heavy iron bar for a period varying from 
a quarter of an hour to an hour ; the bar is held vertically with one end 
resting on the ground, and with the upper end repeated blows of about 100 
per minute are struck by hand against the edge of the kieve. This packing 
keeps up a constant gentle vibration among the descending particles and 
facilitates the separation of the tin ore, which gradually settles to the bottom 
of the kieve. Instead of a hand-worked, a mechanical hammer is employed 
at some mines for performing the packing, with the advantage of maintaining 
complete regularity in striking the blows for any length of time required. 
When the packing is finished, the upper portion of the stuff in the kieve is 
skimmed off and rebuddled, and the remainder, now called “ whits,” is taken 
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Fig. 227. 


to the burning-house to be calcined. The kieve is completely cleared out 
before comhiencing with a fresh charge. 

Fig. 227 shows a tossing, and packing or dolling machine : A, kieve; 
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B, dolly; c, clutch for throwing dolly in or out of gear; D, packing 
hammer; H, cam for lifting lever weight and packing hammer; J, head 
of packing hammer; K, lever for throwing packing hammer out of gear; 
L, shaft for running dolly and packing hammer; M, bevel wheels. The 
diameter of the kieve at the bottom is 34 inches, at top 42 inches, and depth 
30 inches. 

(m.) Sampling Ores . — The following description of sampling copper ore 
in Cornwall in 1778 is taken from Pryce’s Mineralogia Cornubiensis " : “A 
dressed parcel of ore before the day of sampling is very well mixed by 
several men, who turn it over again and again, a person standing on the 
top of the pile or parcel, who spreads every shovelful circularly and as 
equally as he possibly can, so that in fact it is mixed with great exactness. 
This parcel, if less than ten tons, is divided into three doles or piles, if above 
ten into four doles or piles, and if ever so many more than nineteen tons 
it is divided into six doles, and then it is ultimately ready to be sampled. 
Now, when the samplers meet upon the spot according to appointment, 
either of them indifferently fixes upon the onc-sixth, one-fourth, or one- 
third dole of a parcel, according as it is great or small, to take their samplers 
from. The miners then cut or part that dole athwart and across down to 
the ground, so that it is divided nearly into quarters by these transverse 
channels which are cut through it. Then a sampler with a shovel pares down 
a little of the ore from all parts of the channels to take as equal and regular 
a sample throughout the whole as he can, to the amount of two or three 
hundredweight, which is carried to a clean floor or laid on boards, and then 
well and regularly mixed in a small heap by itself. Next a sampler cuts 
this also into quarters, ordering any two of the opposite or adverse quarters 
to be returned to the great dole from whence they were brought. The 
remaining half he still mixes and quarters until it is brought to^ a small 
compass or quantity, when it is sifted through a small coarse wire sieve, and 
the large stones which cannot pass through the sieve are broken with a 
sledge or flat-polled hammer till all will pass through the meshes. After 
this he mixes it very curiously three or four times over, and so quarters and 
remixes it as before until it is reduced to a small quantity. Lastly, he puts 
about a pound or two of it in a small bag, which is a sample of the whoje 
parcel. Each of his brother-samplers fills his bag likewise in order to assay 

or prove its value by fire." ^ , 

This description of the method of sampling copper ore still remaink 
correct. Unfortunately, the limited quantity of ore raised has dispensed 
with the necessity for monthly sales. The ticketing sales now occur about 
once a quarter only. ^ 

Lead Om— The usual method of sampling ordinary lead ore may be thus 

described: — . * 

The ores are divided into four classes ; (i) cobbed ore ; (2) sieve raggings;. 
(3) fine raggings ; (4) slimes. Each variety of ore is heaped separately 
during the month. As the quantity added each day cannot always be of the 
same metallic produce, each heap at the end of the month is Aoroughly 
intermixed by means of shovels. The heap is then flattened' and divided 
iflito queriers by two main passages made at right angles to^ each other, the ^ 
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intersection of the passages being at the centre of the heap. Samples of 
No. I cobbed, No. 2 sieve raggings, and No. 3 fine raggings are now taken 
according to the following rules. From the sides of the passage or wall 
of each quarter, as well as from each heap into which the original heap is 
subdivided, several shovelfuls of ore are taken, and the whole placed on a 
plate of iron 6 feet square, having sides 3 inches high. 

The sample is then well mixed and again divided into quarters, mixed 
and* subdivided if necessary in the same manner as already doscribecf, until 
one quarter of the pile is reduced to a weight of 25 or 30 lbs. When this is 
done, a man turns his back against the sample and the officer in charge 
marks the divisions on separate heaps, i, 2, 3, 4. The officer then calls out 
which heap is to be rejected ; if second,” then 2 and 4 are rejected, and i 
and 3 constitute the sample. The sample is then taken into the sampling- 
house, and by means of a large pestle and mortar reduced to grains not 
exceeding one-fifth of an inch in diameter. After passing the reduced ore 
through a sieve, it is again divided by quartering the heap until the quantity 
is lessened to 5 or C lbs. in weight, according to the number of samples 
required to be sent to the smelters. 

This latter quantity (5 or 6 lbs.) is then reduced so as to pass through a 
sieve perforated with holes or f millimetre in diameter. Should the 
cobbed ore sieve or fine raggings be moist through exposure to the rain or 
other cause, the samples may be readily dried by placing them in a copper 
pan over the fire. A similar method is also observed in dividing, pulverising, 
and taldng the samples of the slimes. When, however, the sample from the 
latter ore is already well mixed, about 6 lbs. is spread upon the bottom of the 
iron plate, and from several places a spoonful of ore is taken and put into* 
a small bag. Each sample from 5 to 6 lbs. in weight is then dried, pulverised, 
and passed through a wire or perforated |-millimetre-hole sieve. A slip of 
paper describing the ore is then put into each of the bags, which bags are 
then taken to. the office where the process of filling sample cartridges is thus 
carried out. i. Each bag is separately emptied into a copper pan and 
again well stirred and mixed. 2. The sample cartridges are now filled and 
both ends sealed. 3. On each cartridge, about 7 inches long and i inch in 
diameter, is endorsed the description and estimated weight of the parcel of 
ore, also date of intended sale. The cartridges are simply made of foolscap 
paper, one sheet being sufficient for two cartridges. The paper is rolled 
on a piece of round wood and the outer edge glued to the cylindrical 
surface. 

Tin Stone , — The sampling of tinstone is conducted in the following 
manner. Assume the parcel to be 20 tons.* i. It if spalled to a suitable 
size for the stamping-mill. 2. The spallfed pile is turned over and 
over by means of shovels so as to mix one portion uniformly with the 
jother. 3. The “mixed” pile is divided into ‘^*doles ” or parts, 20 tons, into 
say 20 doles. 4. Any one of these 20 doles is selected by the captain 
of the mine, weighed, and 10 per cent, of the weight deducted for water 
assumed to be contained in the dole. 5. The dole or ton sample is then cut 
through the centre for about a foot in . width, and from the sides of this 
catting a i cubic foot, a little rnore or less, is gently and carefufly takw, 
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pldced in a “sample box," and removed to the sampling-house'. 6. Thi^' 
sample, broken to a uniform size, to about that of a walnut, is evenly distiri- 
buted as a thin round layer on the “ bruising pan.” It is then divided by 
cuts through the centre at right angles to each other into four fairly eqii^ 
parts, two of which, one at each opposite comer, being thrown aside. This 
dividing, and rejecting operation is repeated four or five times, until the 
quaptky is rendered sufficiently small to be semi-pulverised, when the sample 
is dried in a flat, low-edged pan over the fire. 7. The grains constituting 
the sample are now reduced to a finer state of subdivision, divided and 
rejected on the “ refining iron," as described in No. 6, until a small bag 
constituting the sample for assay is obtained. 8. This sample is now 
handed to the “ sample trier,” who washes it on a “ vanning shovel,” and 
gets rid of most of the waste by a peculiar motion given to the shovel, the 
sample trier further pulverising the sample as may be necessary, so as to 
obtain a residue consisting chiefly of oxide of tin. 9. This residue or sample, 
if associated with iron or arsenical pyrites, is now roasted in a crucible for 
a period of twenty or thirty minutes until the sulphur or arsenic present is 
completely volatilised. 10. The roasted sample is then vanned, dried over 
the fire, and after the application of a powerful magnet for the purpose of 
extracting any magnetic particles which may be present, a tolerably pure 
oxide of tin is obtained. The value of the parcel of tinstone is then esti- 
mated — weight 20 tons, i oz. of oxide of tin, equivalent to i ton oxide of tin, 
market value £ 50 per ton . Then — 

^50 o o will stand for i ounce of oxide of tin. 

2 10 o „ I dwt, ,, 

021 „ I grain ,, 

Now lot it be assumed that the sample in question gave 19 grains 
of black tin. 19 by 2s. id. will give a value of ;^i 19s. 7d., or for the 
parcel, 20 tons, the sum of ,^39 iis. 8d. The tools and apparatus 
used in the sampling operation arc(i) steel ragging sledge, 7 lbs. weight, 
6 X 2 X li; (2} steel spalling hammer, 3 lbs. weight, 6 inches long; 
(3) sampling or bruising iron, 23 inches square x 2|r inches thick ; (4) buck- 
ing iron, 4 inches square, 8 lbs. weight, convex face, hilt through eye^or 
loop on top ; (5) refining iron, flat, with smooth face ; (6) bruising hammer 
used on refining iron, flat, 4 inches square, 3 lbs. weight ; (7) bruising^ 
hammer used on the vanning shovel, flat, smooth surface at either end, 
weight 3 lbs. 

The adventurers in various small tin mines in Cornwall, insufficiently 
explored to justify the erectiorf of costly dressing machinery, sell their tin- 
stone to a class of nien known as “bargain buyers.” In determining 
their offer for tinstone they usually deduct £ 10 per ton from the market 
price, and as the tinstone is dommonly reckoned by the barrow, five of which 
are supposed to make a ton, the buyers also deduct is. per barrow, or 5s. per 
ton, and include both sums under the name “ returning charges." Thus, if 
the mmrket price for black tin is £$o per ton, the deduction will be (200s. -l- 
5$.);^ 10 5s., and the net price ;^4'9 15s., upon which the value Vill be esti- 
. matm< '* To obtain the actual weight of black tjp in a^ton of tinstone 
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corresponding to the number of grains or dwts. in a sample of to dwts., 
recourse is had to the following table : — 


Number of 
Grains of 
Black Tin 
in Sample 
of 20 Dwts. 

Yield of Black Tin 
Ton of Stuff. 

per 

Number of 
Gr.iins of 
Jllurk Tin 
in .S.'imple 
of 20 Dwts. 

Yield of Black Tin 
Ton of Stuff, 

per 

Grains dwts. 

Cwts. 

qrs. 

\hs. 

ozs. 

Grains dwts. 

Cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

I 0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

12 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

18 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 0 

U 

0 

14 

0 

. 24 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 

18 

10 

' 0 2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 0 ' 

(J 

0 

23 

5 

0 3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

ii 0 

0 

I 

0 

5 

0 4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

9 0 , 

0 

I 

14 


0 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The sampling of ores is, in many places, mechanically performed. In 
Chili and Bolivia, as well as in the principal mines of the desert of Atacania, 
a simple and effective apparatus is employed. At the Lebanon mine in 
Colorado a mechanical sampler is also advantageously used. 

(n.) Dressing Ore Floors . — A site for a dressing-floor should, if possible, in- 
clude the following advantages, i. Ample room for the buildings, machinery, 
and waste hillocks. 2. Cheap transport of the vein stuff from the various 
shafts. 3. A natural and constant supply of water for jigging, huddling, and 
other dressing purposes. 4. A suitable fall of ground for gravitating, as it 
were, the stuff from one to another set of dressing-machines. 5. A good fall 
and sufficient area of ground for the disposal of the tailings. If the enriching 
machinery be of a simple and satisfactory character, such a site will admit 
of cheap and ready treatment of the stuff. There need be no lifting of the 
orey products for the various mechanical operations which it will have to 
undergo, and consequently no necessity for employing inverted wheels, cup- 
elevators, or lifts. To run the stone-breakers, crushing-mills, jiggers, and 
buddies, shafting, belts, and riggers may be satisfactorily employed, but 
in such case the machinery should be placed within covered building. 

In many cases, however, a considerable fall of ground and a full supply 
of water are not obtainable, and recourse must be had to means for lifting 
the stuff and circulating the water. ‘ 

In Cornwall, Wales, and elsewhere the stuff is frequently lifted from the 
floor to the rolls of the crushing-mill and to the pass of the stamps by 
iineans of a short wooden incline-plane, a waggon, chain, drum, clutch, and 
friction gear comprising a simple, cheap, and effective apparatus. For 
lifting rough vein stuff and coarse sand, cup-elevators are employed, mostly 
in the North of England, while slime, partly suspended in water, is passed 
from a lower to a higher elevation by a dipper-wheel or an Archimedean 
screw. In almost every instance in Cornwall, where the initial supply of 
water is insufficient for the various washing, processes, it is supplemented as 
it were by returning it to the head of the dressing-floors by an ordinary 
plunger, which is preferable to a centrifugal or drawing pump. The 
machinery to be employed in the enrichment of ore is almost settled by 
common consent. For tinstone the reduction cqmmences with the $, lone- 
breaker and stamps,*^ while for copper, lead, and zinc ore hand-cobbing may 
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form the first stage in the operations, but reduction will be performed by the 
stone-breaker and the crushing-mill. From the crusher the sand is usually 
divided into slimes for buddies and sand for jiggers. In tin-dressing the 
jigger is not used, although it might be in many cases with considerable 
advantage ; the stamped stuff either goes into strips or runs directly tc 
• round buddies and frames. The chief aim to be sought in effecting the 
mephanical separation of ore is to limit the number of the dressing* 
machines to tho character and value of the ore, to shorten the dressing 
processes as much as possible, to minimise the loss of ore consequent on divi- 
sion and subdivision of the stuff, and to get a product not only suitable fbt 
the smelting furnace, but one which will bring into the coffers of the under- 
taking the largest amount of money. 

Great Britain contains a considerable number of lead-bearing strata, 
enclosing veins of sulphide of lead and argentiferous ore. The former ore is 
mostly found in the Mountain Limestone, the latter in the older rocks. The 
outcroppings of some veins furnish carbonate, and occasionally stones of 
phosphate of lead, but the ore for thfe smelting furnace is, in nearly all cases, 
sulphide of lead. At Alderlcy Edge a limited quantity of carbonate of lead 
exists in a fine-grained Sandstone. Lead veins ramifying throughout the 
Limestone frequently contain compact galena and blende, while in Cornwall 
they carry the sulphide of lead, silver, copper, zinc, iron, and carbonate of 
iron. Tho veinstone or matrix accompanying lead ore often varies. In 
North Wales it consists of carbonate of lime, quartz, and silicious Limestone ; 
in Derbyshire of carbonate of lime, quartz, and barytes ; and in the North of 
England of quartz, carbonate of lime, fluor-spar, and barytes. In Devonshire 
and Cornwall fluor-spar and quartz frequently accompany the ore. 

The ores bf lead are mined and brought to surface in the usual way, 
either by shafts or levels. Compact galena associated with carbonate of 
lime, Limestone, or Slate rock may be quickly and cheaply dressed, but the 
complex ores adverted to will require both skill and care to separate them 
from tho matrix, if a heavy loss of the metalliferous portion present is to be 
avoided. Blende, carbonate of iron, and eopper pyrites, when associated 
together, being nearly alike in density, are scarcely separable by hydraulic 
means. In some cases these ores are dressed by dynamo-magneto appa- 
ratus. Formerly a considerable number of enriching operations were 
required to separate lead, and blende ore intimately mixed with veiniStone, 
but the use of the stone-breaker, sizing trommel, classifier, and improved 
buddle has materially shortened, as well as cheapened, the cost of the dressing 
process. The apparatus cmp^oyjd in the dressing of lead ore usually con-* 
sists of a wash kiln, Fig. 192, or of a washing and dividing trommel ; a stone- 
breaker, Figs. 193, 194, frequently fitted with a sizing trommel ; a crushing-^ 
mill and . dividing riddle, Elgs. 195, 196; a classifier. Fig. 210; a separating 
cone. Fig. 211; a set of sizing trommels ; coarse and fine sand jiggers. Fig. 

2 13 ; a ^'filne ” crushing-mill, or a small battery of stamps ; side blow shaking* 
taMes and round buddies. Figs. 220 and 223. 

the wash kiln the stuff is usually separated into two classes, viz. 
stoaes too large to pass through the holes ifi the washing |^te,pnd stuff 
^(^ciently small to fall readily through such holes. The former product, ’ 
’^oVs’tdhei^ .arti reduced iit size, and furUbh priUt, dredge pre, and waste,* 
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while the latter yields a similar set of products. The prill or pure ore is 
carried to the ore-house, the waste to the hillock, while the dredge is 
frequently cobbed, furnishing in turn pure ore for the ore-house, dredge for 
the stone-breaker or crushing-mill, and waste for the attle-heap. After the 
dredge has passed through the stone-breaker it is often divided into — 

/ Pure ore to ore-house. 

Roughs which furnish < Dredge to crushing-mill. 

( Waste to hillock, 

i ' Pure ore to ore-house. 

Raggings to crushing-mill. 

Skimpings to hillock. 

The dredge and raggings, after they have passed through the rolls, are 
reduced to grain sizes from o to x, the latter (x) representing th? diameter 
of the holes which may be in the riddle which is set underneath the rolls. 
If it be a “ five-hole,” that is, five holes per lineal inch, each being equal to a 
hole five millimetres in diameter, the grain size will range from o to 5 mm. 
This mixed lot of grains will now pass into a separating cone, the object of 
which is to obtain slime sand for the classifier and buddies, and to keep any 
fine gritless slime which may be present from passing into the jiggers 
along with the coarse sand. 

Let it be supposed that the division happens to include on the one hand 
gritless slime, and slime sand for buddies, composed of grains varying in 
their dimensions from 0 to mm., and coarse sand for jiggers, comprising 
grains i| to 5 mm. diameter. The latter coming first in the sequence of 
dressing will be sized into grains — 


I J to 2 mm, and passed to No. i jigger J 

2 „ 3j mm. „ 2 „ > each of which will Jumish 

„ 5 inra. „ 3 n } 


I Pure ore for ore-house. 
Raggings for fine crusher 
or stamps. 

Waste for hillock. 


While the grit slime and slime sand may be classified into two or 
three sets of grains, each of which, enriched on a like number of buddies, 
will furnish pure ore for the ore-house, middles for retreatment, and waste 
for the hillock. The raggings, after , passing through the fine crusher or 
stamps, will either run into a trommel to be sized and jigged, or into a 
classifier to be classified for enrichment in the buddies. 

• The ores derived from the Cardiganshire and Cornish veins do not 
perhaps contain on an average more than 5 per cent, of lead, which must be 
Messed to assay from .70 to 75 per cent, of metal. If the loss in tailings 
be reckoned at one-half unit of lead per ton of stuff, and the dressed product 
yields by assay 75 per cent, of lead, it follows that 1 tons of vein stuff 
will be necessary to afford one ton of ore. In 1856 the quantity of lead ore 
raised in the United Kingdom was 101,997 tons, whicli contained 73,129 tons 
of lead. In 1881 the total tonnage quantity had fallen to 64,702 tons of ore, 
representing 48,587 tons of metallic lead. The' argentiferous ores of lead are 
obtained chiefly fi?bm Cornwall, Cardiganshire, and the Isle of Man. 

The production of blende, which was mostly obtained from the lead 
veins, was confined to fifty mines distributed throughout the United 
Kingdom. For the year 1881 these mines afforded 35,527 tons of, ore, which = 
yielded 14,947 tons of metallic zinc. 
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In many Cornish mined the lodes contain both tin and coppeif bi^ 
]ji some instances it has been found that copper mainly formed thOfSliel*! 
lower and oxide of tin the deeper portions of a lode, as, for example, 
at Dolcoath mine ; while at Tregembo, near. Hayle, sulphide of copper, 
arsenical iron pyrites, spots of fulphide of lead, and streaks of oxide of tin 
are found more or less aggregated together. The most abundant ore of 
co^er Is copper pyrites, a sulphide of copper and iron, containing, when 
strictly pure, 3 4- 6 per cent, of metallic copper, 30 ’5 per cent, of iron, and 
34*9 per cent, of sulphur. The other principal ores are the red and black 
oxides of copper, purple or single sulphide of copper, and blue and green 
carbonate of copper. The metallic percentage of each of these ores when in 
a state of absolute purity is : — 


Copper pyrites 

. • 34'6 

Red oxide of copper 

. . 88*8 

Black ,, 

. . 79-8 

Grey copper sulphide 

. 77*1 

Purple „ (horse-flesh, sulphide) . 

. 70‘ 

Green carbonate, malachite 

- 57*3 

Blue „ azurite 

• • 55*1 


None of these ores are very hard, all being readily scratched with a 
knife. The vein stuff, consisting of earthy matter and metalliferous ore, is 
raised from the levels in skips or kibbles, containing from 10 to 20 cwts. 
each. On reaching the surface the stuff is tipped into a waggon and 
transported on a tramway laid about 10 feet from the ground, which under- 
neath is divided into stalls known as slides. Into these slides the stuff is 
tipped from the waggon. Then the dressing process usually commences ; 
the larger stones are broken up with a sledge hammer called “ ragging,” and 
if a stone-breaker happens not to bo a part of the plant the raggings are 
further reduced by spalling hammers to a size not exceeding the gauge 
of a ring 3 or 4 inches diameter. The whole of the stuff is now passed 
through two revolving sieves of different mesh, and then hand-picked by 
children and sorted into three qualities : (i) “prills," consisting of pieces of 
very nearly pure ore ; {2) dredge, or second quality, in which the ore is more 
or less interspersed with the matrix ; and (3) halvans, or waste. The prill 
ore (i) is riddled through |-inch square holes, and the two sizes are disposed 
of as follows : — * 


(a.) Fines, o to f inch size . . . . . . • • . • 

(iJ.) Roughs, i to 3 inch size, to crushing- <nill and reduced to ajzes o to J inch. 


To pile for markets 


The dredge ore (2) undergoes crushing, classifying, sizing, and jigging. 
At Devon Consols, Captain Isaac Richards some thirty years ago employed 
in connection with the crushing rolls a set of sizing trommels, mounted 
successively end to ehd, and a classifying wheel, the former for sizing the 
grains into groups suitable for jiggers, the latter for obtaining equivalents 
for the buddies. The approximate disposal of the stuff from the crusher xaey 
be thus formulated ; — 

r (I.) Heads to pile. f (i.) Heads to pile. ' 

ic,) Sand (volumetric grains) to jigger. ■< (2.) Middles reduced in crusher. | (2.) Middles for retieatxneiUL 

[ (3.) Tails to halvan heap. ( (3.) Tailings. 

I .) Heads to pile. ( jr , . 

, (XaiUtoinh^ip. . 
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Owing to the increase of transport facilities throughout the world, and 
the consequent extension of the area of mining operation, copper-mining, as 
an industry, has become very seriously curtailed in this country. In 1859 
Cornwall and Devon alone produced 182,391 tons of ore, containing 
11,831 tons of metallic copper. In 1881* the quantity raised in the two 
counties was only 43,389 tons of ore, yielding 2,947 tons of metal. JThus the 
quantity of copper obtained from the ore raised in 1881 was barely,25 per 
cent, of the weight produced twenty-two years ago. 

Tin ore, as already staled, exists in the primary rocks, diffused, or in 
distinct veins. Tin ore is also found in deposits, filling up low situations 
between hills, or in river beds, whence the name of stream tin has been 
derived. These dotrital deposits are almost exhausted. 

Ordinary tin veins in their characteristics do not differ from copper or 
lead veins. In some parts they contain very little of the ore sought for, 
being filled with sterile veinstone, or they may in places be so narrow as 
not to pay for working, or widen to such an extent as to enclose large deposits 
of ore. In some of the Cornish mines veins which were productive near the 
surface have been found poor for hundreds of feet in depth, then again rich for 
succeeding depths, a notable example being the present Dolcoath mine. This 
formerly was a rich copper mine, but from 130 to 180 fathoms below the adit 
the lodes were exceedingly poor, while at this time the lode at 420 fathoms 
from the surface is 40 feet wide, and is unusually productive in oxide 


of tin. 


The merchantable ore of tin is a peroxide, which, when pure, contains 
78*6 per cent, of metallic tin and 21*4 per cent, of oxygen. The impurities 
with which it is associated arc mostly quartz, iron, arsenical and copper 
pyrites, and wolfram. The specific gravity of these minerals is such as to 
admit of their hydraulic separation into groups, but the separation of arsenical 
pyrites, from oxide of tin and wolfram, can only be effected after the former 
has been roasted and converted into oxide of iron, while wolfram can only 
be removed from oxide of tin by a chemical operation. On the assumption 
that tinstone contains the minerals referred to, and that these are liberated 


and properly classified, the following will be the approximate order of their 


separation : — 

( Qiiaitz .... 
Chloride .... 
Slate '. . . . 

r Copper pjTites 
I Iron pyrites 

Ores ^ Mispickel (arsenical pyrites) 

I Peroxide of iron 
IWolfram 


Densities. 

. 2 65 tc 2*8 o) 

. 2-65 „ 2*85 Wi) Separate approximately together. 

‘•rsr/. 4-3o)(*) 

. 6-00 „ 6-40 ) 

• 6-50 „ fio I (3) Ditto ditto. 

. 7*15 » 7-55 ) 


The black tin raised at present in Cornwall amounts to i,ooo tons 
iftonthly, to produce which, fully 60,000 tons of tinstone have to be stamped 
*to a fine powder, and subsequently submitted to a complicated series of 
manipulations. In its rough state the average value scarcely exceeds £ 1 
per ton, while at present prices dressed ore or black tin may be taken at 
^55 per ton. 

An analysis of a parcel of black tin, dressed and ready for sale, .gave, 
according to Moissenet, the following results : — 
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Oxide of Tin 
Oxide of Iron j 

Stony jjangue 
"Water . 

\ Combined 
( Free 

Tin 

Jig) Gangue . . 

2'00 .... 

. e 93*66 

• • 4 * 3 * 

. . 2*00 



99-98 

90 ' 9 S 


Metallic Tin 7^' 3^2 

A mibroscbpic examination of grains of veinstone, and minerals, frbm 
the etamp-grates shows that they take the form of larger fragments of Ithe 
same substances ; that is to say, the grains present similar irregular and 
angular appearances. Several conditions exist in Cornwall which prevent 
a quick, ready, and cheap concentration of the black tin associated with 
mixed ores and gangue: (i) The tin stuff from the grates often clot into 
small patches, (aj These patches do not break up at the proper place 
in the dressing apparatus ; Consequently, the black tin which they retain 
is not deposited in the position assigned to it. (3) The water used in, 
dressing, rendered viscid by the stamping process, retains the finer 
grains of tin in suspension. (4) The viscid character of the water is not 
only detrimental to a good classification of the grains, but, if slightly 
charged with sand, it exercises an erroding effect on the rough or broken 
surface of the stuff deposited on the enriching tables. (5) A portion of the 
grains passed through the grates often contains highly minute grains of 
black tin, less than o’oi mm. in diameter, which fail to settle at the head 
or even at the middle of the first enriching tables. 

It therefore follows that the loss of black tin in the tailings must always 
be an appreciable one. The best authorities on this subject have, after 
numerous experimental trials, arrived at the conclusion that the, tailings 
from the enrichment of tinstone may be regarded as containing from 2 lbs. 
to 3 lbs. of black tin per ton. Taking the higher expression as more nearly 
approaching the fact, it follows that the oxide of tin included in the waste, 
and lost to the mines, exceeds 900 tons yearly. 

The cost of stamping and dressing tinstone to afford i ton of black tin 
differs to a slight extent in almost every mine, but if the dressing bo 
economically done the stamping will be about is. qd. and concentration 
IS. 6d., or together 3s. 3d. per ton. In some cases, however, the cost of 
stamping and dressing will amount to 4s. per ton of stone. The norm'al 
dimensions of tin grains differ in stuff taken from the same lode, while a 
mine may have two or three lodes each affording a “ different grained tinj" 
and marked differences in the composition of the gangue. Tin capels» 
almost without exception, contain fine grain tin, and should be reduced so as 
to pass through a fine grate, sil^ 36 holes to the lineal inch, while coarse- 
grained tin may be satisfactorily released from the matrix if stamped so as to 
pass through grates 30 or 33 holes per lineal inch. 

The machinery employed for the purpose of dressing tinstone includes^ 
the stamps for reducing the stone into grains, varying in their dimensions 
from o mm. to J mm.; the centre-head buddle and concave buddle, for 
getting rid of a portion of the waste ; the tossing or packing tub, for further 
sef arating w^te from the oxide of tin present ; the calciner, for roasting 
or .etftcijaing the partiallyrdressed tin. stuff or wAtfs so as to get rid of^ 

' , 3 £ . 
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arsenic or sulphur with which it may be associated ; the pulveriser, for 
reducing the roughs to a gritless sand ; and the slime frame, for concentrating 
the black tin contained in such sands. Distinct opinions prevail upon 
various questions connected with the enrichment of tinstone; one dresser 
asserts that it should pass from the stamp-grates into drags or strips, 
and undergo a partial concentration within this apparatus ; another 
that strips are unnecessary, and that the stuff should go diredt to the 
buddies, while other dressers take exception to one dressing-machine' and 
prefer another ; thus the use of Williams’s buddies will be advocated in one 
district and objected to in another, while opinion would seem to be almost 
divided as to the respective merits of the centre-head and concave buddle. 
It were much to be wished that the dresser would properly classify the tin 
stuff in front of the stamps, when, with suitable apparatus, thfe dressing 
operation might not only be simplified, but the loss of black tin in the 
tailings would be lessened, although it can never be absolutely prevented. 
These observations will be found to acquire weight from remarks on tin- 
dressing by Captain Charles Thomas, of Cook’s Kitchen, contained in a 
paper read at a meeting of members of the Mining Institute of Cornwall. 

“ From the Mineral Statistics for 1 88 1 it appears that five Devonshire and 
ninety Cornish mines raised together 12,898 tons of black tin, and that 
957 tons were obtained from streams, rivers, and foreshores, being nearly 
-jJjth of the whole in weight, or in money value -j^th. This quantity is actually 
returned, but how much more inms into the Atlantic cannot be ascertained. 
It is certain, however, that after passing over three or four miles of frames 
set in the Red River the stream workers close to the sea earn a livelihood 
from the ‘waste ’ sent from our mines. In stamping tinstone the grateways 
are often too small. At Cook’s Kitchen the front grates are 28 inches long 
by 9 inches high, the end grates 9 inches long by 9 inches high. The size 
of hole depends on the nature of the stuff stamped. In process of stamping 
the tinstone is divided into three classes — ‘ crop tin,’ ‘ fine tin,’ and 
‘ dredge.’ The ‘ dredge tin ’ is that small proportion found in the ‘ rows,’ 
the * heads ' of which are generally rcstamped or pulverised. This is the 
least important portion of the tin, and can be easily secured. The * crop 
tin,' too, on account of its high specific gravity, is also easily collected, but 
the ‘ fine tin ’ is only partly obtainable after frequent and careful manipu- 
lation. It is this fact which gives value to the ‘ tin streams,' the fine black 
tin being carried into them in large quantities as slime tin. 

“ The great question to solve in tin-dressing is, how can the slimes be 
‘ untinned ' ? The practical conclusion forced upon me is this : The round 
buddle in front of the stamps receiving the‘’‘ slimes ' and ‘rows' is effectual 
inasmuch as the ‘ rows * untin the ‘ slimes.'' In other words, the ‘ rows ' 
form a kind of filter through which, assisted by the buddle sweeps, the slime 
tin is filtered. The dimensions of the buddle are — external diameter 2 1 feet, 
with a 10 feet centre-head, which leaves an annular working floor 2| feet 
wide. This floor is approximately divided into the head, i foot 6 inches 
wide, crease, 2 feet wide, and tail, 2 feet wide. Such a buddle will dispose of 
the stuff reduced by 12 or 16 stamp heads. In stamping stuff prbducing, 
$Uy, 40 lbs. of tin to i ton of stuff, the head thay be huddled onc^ tossed once, 
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and immediately calcined, while in stuff producing 75 to 100 lbs. of tin 
ton, the head may be calcined at once. Thus if is possible to tajte out 
80 to 85 per cent, of the produce in the first process without having recourse, 
to barrow, shovel, or manual labour other than the labour necessary for. 
removing the stuff to the calciner. Repeated .trials have given similar 
results. .For example, from a parcel of tin stuff containing 13 cwts. of black 
tin, produce 5 per cent., loj cwts. of black tin were obtained from the head of 
the huddle and carried direct to calciner. The great advantage of tfiis 
method arises from the fact that the ‘slimes' are rendered quite 50 per cent, 
poorer than by the ordinary process of tin-dressing.” 

The “ slimes ” run direct to the slime pit, after which they pas.s first' over 
a set of centre-head buddies, and then over frames. 

The “ rows " containing the “ dredge tin ” are deposited in strips, and 
the heads restamped or pulverised; but it might be suggested that the 
“ rows ” af this faint be put through a jigger to separate the remaining 
portion of the slimes. The “rows,” or such portion of them as may be found 
profitable, should then be pulverised. At Cook’s Kitchen one of Michell 
and Tregoiiing’s pulverisers reduces about 6 tons in 24 hours. 

With respect to the tin jard, and the treatment of the burnt leavings, 
many dressers return these to the stamps ; but by far the best method is to 
pulverise them. Stuff of thi.s nature, containing as it does about 15 per 
cent, of black tin, and, being highly “corroded,” requires very careful 
treatment. The present mode of paying the dressing pare is defective. In 
many mines from 1,000 tO;^2,ooo worth of tin stuff is treated monthly, and 
as only about 2 per cent, of this stuff consists of black tin the concentrating 
process is necessarily tedious, and requires careful and intelligent superin- 
tendence. Tlie dresser superintending the stamp floors or frames has almost 
the sole responsibility of treating the tin stuff, yet foi his supervision he 
usually obtains but £'3 5s. or los. per month ! Able miners at the same 
time get los. to £5 per month. Now what is there for a man of even 
average ability to aspire after in the tin-dressing department? Nothing 
except the solitary chance of becoming a “ captain dresser.” Our over* 
lookers, like enginemen in the Cornish mines, are underpaid, and the 
cbnsequence is that they watch the ringing of the bell with far greater 
anxiety than the interests of adventurers. A man of moderate ability in 
any department of labour, if he carries an extra responsibility, must be paid 
for it. Overlookers mu.st feel an interest in their work, and efficient men are 
made mainly so by healthy competition with others, and where there is 
nothing worth competing for ^»pd men will not compete. 

The following deseniption of tin-dressing as conducted at 'Wheal Agar, 
Redruth, has been kindly furnished by Mr. Bedford McNeill, Associate of 
the Roy al School of Mines. The tinstone is red need by means of the stamps 
just sufficiently fine to liberate the black tin from the associated veinstone • 
and the stuff having passed through a No. 36 copper grate, perforated with' 
hole? barely one-half of a millimetre in diameter, is conveyed by means 
of a launder into the middle of a centre-head huddle. The portions ritlhost 
in, tin are deposited nearest the cro^vn, while the stuff “ dimini^e® 
richnesfi to the circumference, the slimes going a^^y into settling-pits, Afi' 
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soon as the buddies which may be designated No. i are full, the stream, is 
diverted into similar buddies No. 2. The “dresser” haAdng examined the 
“ work ” in No. i buddies, determines how much shall be considered f i) 
“ heads,” (2) “ middles,” or “ crease,” (3) tails. The stuff is now shovelled 
out, care being taken to keep each of the foregoing classes separate, and the 
buddies, when empty, are ready for a second operation. As spon as a 
sufficient quantity of “ heads ” from buddies No. i have accumulate ,fhey 
are subjected to a second huddling operation, which is performed in concave 
buddies. In this machine the “heads” are found at the circumference, 
whilst the stuff decreases in richness to the centre, from which the 
waste flows away to settling-pits. The “ heads ” from huddle No. 2 still 
require to undergo a third or even fourth operation, for whicji concave 
buddies are again used, by which time the “ heads ” produced are, as a rule, 
sufficiently rich to be “ tossed.” Both this as well as the subsequent opera- 
tion of “ packing " is performed at some mines mechanically, but at Wheal 
Agar it is done by hand. The “tossing” is carried out in large tubs or 
kieves, which are first partly filled with water, and into which a charge of 
the richest “ heads ” is gradually added, the whole being kept thoroughly 
agitated until the kieve has rec,eived the full quantity ; the agitation is now 
discontinued, and the kieve is smartly tapped or packed on the outside by 
means of an iron bar. The passage of the heavier or richer particles of stuff 
to the bottom of the kieve is thus accelerated, whilst the poorer and lighter 
portions collect towards the top. The whole is then allowed to stand, after 
which the water is removed. The top portion or skimpings are put aside for 
subsequent huddling, while the remaining contents of the kieve are con- 
sidered fit for the burning-house. The numerous divisions of stuff of varying 
richness thus obtained by the foregoing operations are buddled and 
rebuddled with a view of gradually eliminating the sterile portions. From 
the slime collected in the settling-pits the main bulk of water is first 
drained off, when the slime is gradually washed into a launder by means 
of a small jet of water, and is so carried to one or more concave buddies. 
These give an enriched product for still further concentration, “tails” which 
go to “ frames ” whilst the slimes are conveyed to settling-pits. It is the 
ultimate product of these operations, or “ slime tin,” which so greatly taxiis 
the ingenuity of the^ tin-dresser to secure, the water stealing away as it were 
to a considerable extent the fin'er portion of the slime tin present. In the 
subsequent process of calcining, on account of the excessive fineness of the 
slime tin, it is necessary to treat it distinct from the coarser product obtained 
in the main huddling operation. ^ 

Calcination or burning has for its object the removal of the sulphur and 
arsenic, occurring as mundic and arsenical rnundic along with the oxide of 
tin. The sulphur is converted into sulphurpus anhydride and totally lost, 

„ whilst the arsenic is volatilised and condensed as arsenious acid in a series of 
long flues built for that purpose, and becomes “ crude arsenic,” a source of 
revenue to the adventurers. Formerly the burning was accomplished in a 
reverberatory furnace, having a large square hearth and low roof. Such, 
furnaces are now, however, almost exclusively reservedfor the treatm.ent .of 
slime tin, whi\^t mechanical' calOiners, as Brunton’s or Oxlapd andHot^V 
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ing^s, are employed where the production of black tin is such that they qa? 
be kept continuously at work. In Brunton's calciner^ at Wheal Agar, thf 
charge previously dried is fed from above on to the centre of a revoivirij 
circular hearth, a series of ** flukes" or iron stirrers gradually turning 
the stuff over until it reaches a point near the circumference, where ? 
“scrapej" removes it from the bed altogether into the ‘‘wrinkle," the spei^ 
of the, bed being so regulated that the stuff shall be roasted “ dead " pj 
“sweet" before it reaches the “scraper," The burnt product in the wrinkle 
whilst hot is usually cooled with water, and is then treated in a series bi 
centre-head buddies, the slimes from which go to a settling-pit, whilst the 
tailings or burnt leavings reduced still finer by means of Michell and 
Tregoning's pulverisers, Fig. 202, are re-buddled. The heads from the first 
buddle are again treated, and so progressing to the tossing and packing 
operations, are gradually brought into the marketable condition known as 
black tin. All the various si2es of black tin obtained at various stages of 
the dressing process are thoroughly mixed so as to send a uniform product 
to the smelting-house. Oxland and Hocking's calciner may be briefly 
described as a huge inclined cylinder revolving on its axis, with the fireplace 
at the lower end, while the “ whitts " are fed at the upper end, and gradually 
part with their sulphur and arsenic during their passage through the length 
of the cylinder. ^ 

The machinery requisite for the enrichment of distinct classes of ore 
cannot well be grouped within the limits at our command. The quantity of 
stuff to be disposed of within a given period, the value of the ore, the 
character of the veinstone, the difference of density between one substance 
and another, the price of labour, together with other direct or collateral 
circumstances, must carefully be considered. But in most cases the machines 
enumerated in the following list maybe successfully applied for the purposes 
stated : — 

Reducing Machinery. 

1. Stont-hreakers . . , For reducing to fragments hard and non-clastic stufi, for tlic cobbing 

j^rocess, crushing stamps, and disinte^ators. 

2. Crushing Mill . . . For reducing to grams stuff for jiggers and buddies. 

3. Disintegrators . . , For reducing stuff to sand for jiggers or buddies. 

4. Stamps .... For reducing stuff for treatment in fine sand jiggers, buddies, or tables. 

5. Edge - runners, Horizontal j For reducing dredge-grains to size suitable lor treatment on bi^ddles 

Mills, and Pulverisers , j and tables, • ^ 

Washing Apparatus. 

1. Kilns For disintegrating and freeing veinstone, in order to render it suitable 

for hand-picking, cobbing, stone-breaker, and crusher; also partly 
for the sizing trommels and jiggers. 

2. Wash Trommels . . . Ditto, < 

Sizing anb Classifying Apparatus, 

*1. Trommels {^lumetric grainPj For sizing stuff, sometimes for hand-picking, but chiefly for coarse and 

flue sand jiggers. ' ^ 

Single and Divisional Classic- > 
ju¥s. Ascending Columns, | 

Dividing Cones, and Py* -For classifying stuff for fine sand jiggers, buddies, and tables. ^ 

ramidai Poxes (equivalent I 
grains) ... 

Concentrators. 

I. Kotatoty Separalor . For freeing ffom. slime, and partly classifying the eand fpr jiggetn 

f ‘ getting rid of worthless vein stuff and increasing the metallic per- 

' jcentage of the resulting product for subs^ttes|, treatment. 
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SEPARAmO AND EnRICHINO MACHINERY. 


1. Rough yiggtrs . . 

2. Coarse Sand Jiggers 

3. Fine Sand Jiggers 

4. Slime Sand Jiggers 

5. Convex and Concave Ruddles 

6. Side and End Bloxi) Tables . 

7 . BruntofCt and Slime Tables, 

8 . Dead Frames 


For dividing stuff into (i) castaways, (2)oreystuff, (3) ow, the stuff 
ranging in size from 10 mm. to x. 

For separating grains from 3 mm. to 10 mm., into (1) waste, (2} orey 
stuff, (3) ore. 

For separating sand from | mm. to 3 mm., into (l) waste, (2) orey stuff, 

(3) ofe- 

For separating sand from 0 mm. to | mm., into (i) waste, (2) orey stuff, 
(3) ore. • 

For separating sand from J mm. to 2 mm., into (1) waste. (2) orcy 
stuff, (3) ore. * ^ 

For separating sand from o mm. to f mm., into (l) waste, (2) orey 
stuff', (3) ore. 

For separating sand from 0 mm. to J mm., into (i) waste, (2) orey 
stuff', (3) ore. 

For concentrating fine tin or lead slimes into (i) waste, (2) tin or orey 
stuff, (3) black tin or ore. 


(jknkral TAoLe rklattng to Ore-drk.ssing Machines. 


Rotating Picking Table 
„ „ Band 

Common Skimming Jigger, coarse stuff 
If it a fitie ,, . 

Kember’s Continuous Jigger 
Continuous Coarse Sand Jigger . 

„ Fine „ „ . . 

„ Sand Slime „ 

Round Buddie 

Concave Buddie .... 
Side Blow Table .... 

nd „ 

ead Frames 


Approximate 
(Juantitj 
worked per 

10 Hour&. 

Approximate 

Il(‘rsc-po\vcr 

required. 

Gallons of 
Water 
required per 
Minute. 

Cwts. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DISCOVERY AND EXTRACTION 01^' IRON ORES FROM VEINS AND 

OTHER DEPOSITS. 


Iron Orks of the Uni'jkd Kingdom. 


Nativk Iron— 
Mctconc Iron 

Magnetite— 

Ma^i^netic Iron Ore 


Specular Iron— 

Red limnatite 
Red Iron Ore 

GoTHJTJC— 

J/ydrous Oxide of Iron 

Limnite— 

Broim Ilermatite 
Bog If on Ore 
Wood iron Ore 


Side RITE— 

Spathose Iron 
Carbonate of Iron 

ILMHNITE AND ISERINE— 
Ttianiferous Iron Ore 
Menaccanite 

VlVIANlTK— 

Phosphate of Iron 

Pyrites— 

Iron Pyrites 
Sulpide of Iron 

Pyrrhotink— 

Magfietic Iron Pyrites 

% 

Mispickel— 

Arsenical Iron 


Loialliii s from which tluiy arc principally obtained. 

( Greg and Lkitsom* j'ivc a list (^f 20 British meteoric 
( stones, with date of fall, 

X'oRN WALL —Redruth, St. Agnes, Roche, Penryn. 
DKVON.sftiRK— Haytor, Brent, Tavistock. 

< Sco'iLAND-^ Portsoy, Shellauds, Isle of Islay, Isle of 
Bute. 

^ Ireland— A nti im. 

/ Cornwall— Pool, St. Just, Lostwilliiel. 

1 ) EVON.s H I RK— Hennock, 

Lanc.vshiri:- Ulverston, Whitehaven. 

Scoii AND— Ayi-shire, 

' Cornwall— Lost withiel, Redruth, St. Just, Si. Austell. 
Devonshire— Sliaugh, Tavistock, 

‘CoRNWAiL— Lostwithicl, St. Just, Perran, St. Austell. 
Devonshire— Dartmoor, Bnxham. 

Somersetshire— Bicndon Hills, &c. 

<( Durham— W cardalc. 

North Walks. 

Ireland— Antrim, Leinster, Ulster, Wicltlow. , 
^Scotland— Lead Hills, Shetland. 

'Cornwall— St. Just, Petranzabula, SL Austell, Lost- 
wilhiel. 

. Devonshire— Plympton, Tavist ork, Chrislow, Sec. 

] Somersetshire— Brendon Hills, Exmoor, Toy Bridge, 

I Durham— W cardalc. 

(^Scotland— Isle of Arran, Orkney, &c. 

' Cornwall— Menaccan, St. Kevein. 

Cheshirk— B irkenhead. 

. Scotland— Argyleshirc, Shetland. 

J Cornwall— St. Agnes, St. Just. 

Devonsu I RE— Tavistock . 

Lancashire— F urness. 

''Cornwall— A bundant in mines. 

Devonshire— Ditto. 
i CUMIIERLAND— Alston, Nciithcad. 

Scotland— l*erthshire, &c. &c. 

^lRKf.AND — Aiilritn, Wicklow, &c. 

CTirnwall— B olallack, Truro, &c. 

Devonshire— Bceralston, Bient, Ilsington. 

JitELANi)— Donegal, Fermanagli. 

( Cornwall— A bundant. 

^Devonshire— Devon Great Consols, Tamar mines. 
Scotland— Aberdeenshire. 

^ Ireland— Waterford, Wicklow. 


Iron Ores not from the Coal Measurcs.-^lron ores occur sometimes in 
well-defined lodes, often in beds, and not unfrequently filling cavernous 
spaces in the Limestone rocks, or the cavities in the upturned edges of 
the older strata. • 

* V Mannal of the Mmeralojy of Gteat Britain and Ireland.” By Robert Philips Greg, F .G.S., and 
G. Lettsom. , . . 
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The following notices of the geological’ conditions under which iron is 
found, the inineralogical characteristics by which the ores of iron are 
distinguished, and the commercial value of the different varieties of the ores 
of irons are mainly due to Mr. Richard Meade,* who has made the iron and 
steel industries of the United Kingdom the subject of his especial studies. 

The ores of iron which do not belong to the Coal Measures ar^ widely 
diffused through the rocks of Great Britain. The ironstone measures Qf ^our 
coal fields furnished, at an early period, upwards of three-fourths of all the 
ironstone smelted in our blast furnaces. The supply in recent years from the 
same source docs not exceed 40 per cent, of all the ferruginous ore raised in 
the kingdom. With the growing demand for iron in the early years of the 
development of our railway system, when the ironstone obtained ,from our 
Coal Measures was insufficient to meet the requirements of our ironmasters, 
a great impetus was given to the discovery of other sources of supply, 
leading eventually to the development of the deposits of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, or the Cleveland district, in the Middle Idas or “ Marl stone,” 
in Lincolnshire, to those of the Lower Lias, arid in Cumberland, Lancashire, 
and other districts in the Carboniferous Limestone, supplemented by the rich 
haematitic ores imported from Spain. 

Geological Conditions under which Iron Ores occur , — At the base of the 
Lower Silurian strata iron ores have been traced, though not worked to any 
extent ; these deposits are enclosed in the Skiddaw slates, a strata described 
as consisting “ of many alternations of mud, sand, and grit deposits, now 
.converted into Slate, Sandstone, and gritstone,” in some localities meta- 
morphosed. The locality in Cumberland in which these deposits occur is 
principally in the neighbourhood of Skiddaw. Haematite deposits in well- 
marked veins are also recognised in the same rocks traversing Hunstone 
Crag and Low Wood from north-east to south-west; but hitherto these 
deposits have not been wrought. 

Again, in the Granite of Ennerdale and Esk, in the same county, 
numerous lodes occur, which have been worked to some extent. Other 
varieties have been traced in the Ash and Felstone rocks of the neighbour- 
hood, w'here they arc well defined, and have been traced for nearly three- 
quarters of a mile to the Keswick side of the mountain from Ore Gap. 
The Granite of th,is area is tolerably uniform in its appearance, for the most 
part red, due to the cedour of the felspar, modified, however, by the few dark 
specks of hornblende, and occasionally by mica and transparent colourless 
quartz. The Skiddaw Granite gives an analysis 75*223 per cent, of silica, 

1 1 per cent, of alumina ; the Eskdale Granite 73*573 per cent, of silica and 
13*75 cent, of alumina; the Ennerdale variety giving 67*180 per cent, of 
silica and 16*650 per cent, of alumina. Some 'attempts have been made to 
work the few lodes which occur in the Ennerdale district, but they have 
lyjt proved profitable. These lodes have been referred to as the source from 
which the Whitehaven deposits have been derived, but such an hypothesis 
is untenable. 

The other localities in the United Kingdom of Silurian age, in which iron 

# 

* Coat and Iron Industries of the United Kingdom of Great Britain.*’ By Richard hftade. 

T .nrlf luonrl Jtr r!n.' 
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ore is known to exists are chiefly in the County Wicklow, in lodes in the 
Bally murtagh and Cronebane mines enclosed in Clay-Slate, in the counties 
of Longford and Cavan in the Lower Silurian rocks. I<^acilities for theit 
development are, however, wanting in the way of canal and railway com- 
munication to the coast. The districts referred to in Longford lie botwo^ii 
Grajiarc^ and Carrick-on-Shannon, and in Cavan between Ballyhoy and 
Cav^a. 

IJevoman Formation , — ^The deposits of ere found in the Devonian rocks 
are of the varieties known as spathic, brown, red, and magnetic ores ; in 
Somersetshire the spathic deposits are found enclosed in the upper division 
of the Middle Devonian, known as Clay-Slate. These rocks near the 
surface a^'e of a greyish colour, acquiring in depth a green or bluish tint. 
Ihe Brendon Hills, in which spathose ores occur, range nearly east and 
west at about 6 miles south, between Watchet and Minchead, and terminate 
in a deep valley near Eisen Hill, in which similar deposits are found. On 
Exmoor several lodes of this ore are known. 

In Devonshire, magnetic ores occur in well-defined lodes at Haytor, near 
Ilsington; in the Clay-Slate of that district, the direction of the strata in 
which they are imbedded being nearly north-west and south-east, under- 
lying at the north-east at an angle of 22'^ or 23^^ for the iirst few feet from th© 
surface ; below this, however, the clip is very regular at an angle of 45^ At 
Smallacombe, also near Ilsington, in the decomposed Clay-SIato of the 
district, brown haematite occurs in nodules forming irregular beds in a thick 
mass of variegated clays, the innumerable layers of which slope gently a few-^ 
degrees only from the hori^ontal to the south-east. 

In another locality, at Hennock, near Bovey Tracy, north of Ilsington, a 
micaceous variety of ore is found bearing cast and west in a close-grained 
porphyritic Granite. This lode has been worked open to day for more than 
a mile. At Buckfastleigh, in the South Devon mine, imbedded in Killas and 
Limestone, brown haematite occurs. Again at Torbay, on the south coast, 
near Brixham, a similar variety is found in the Devonian Limestone, which 
is tilted at a considerable angle, and presents a broken appearance near the 
surface, the fissures containing the ore having, it is said, a direction east 
and west. In North Devon and West Somerset, extending from Ilfracombe 
to Bridgewater, iron lodes have been discovered, occurring both in regular 
strata and veins, often tilted with the shales in which they occur, and at 
such considerable angles as to render their working difficult. • 

In Cornwall one of the most important deposits is that of Restormel, held 
under lease from the Duchy of Cornwall. The sett containing this deposit* 
extends north and vsputh for'ij mile, and is enclosed in Clay-Slate or 
Killas,"' dipping to the east*. Brown heematite is also known to occur in 
several localities in a line coincident with the magnetic meridian, coursing 
from a point a few miles east of St. Austell on the south, to the estuary of the 
Camel at Padstow on the north, namely at Ruby, Kinghtor, Treverbyn, * 
Coldvreath and Retiire, Withiel and Pawton. The lode at the last-named 
mine, situated 5 miles frdm Padstow and 3 from Wadebridge, occupies a 
distmet j^ssure in the Clay-Slate, the Killas of this district beihg brownish 
re^ rather soft, and readily decomposing when exposed to the air. Cold*- ’ 
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vreath and Retiire produced in i88i 1,400 tons of iron ore, and 330 tons were 
shipped from Padstow, obtained from Lanivet and other mines in this locality. 

The most extensive iron ore deposit in Cornwall is at Perranzabula. The 
Perran lode, as seen on the north coast of Cornwall, consists of two great 
branches divided by a horse of Clay-Slate. Considerable explorations have 
been made at Great Retallack and at the Duchy and Peru mines, noiy wotked 
for zinc as the Duchy mine. Many other localities in Conuvall are knqwji to 
yield iron ore ; of these the district of Constantine, west of Falmouth, — 
the Ruthers mine, near St. Columb, and the Indian-Queens and Trelivian 
mines, near St. Austell, may be referred to as the more important. 

Carboniferous Limestone , — The chief varieties of iron ore developed in 
this series of rocks are nodular carbonate, brown and red haematites, 
and spathic ores. In Northumberland, at Ridsdale, in the Carboniferous 
Limestone scries, as well as in a few other localities, at Brinkburn and 
Rothbury, nodular ironstone (carbonate) has been obtained ; the quantities, 
however, were never considerable. The brown hmmatitc of Dean Forest, in 
Gloucestershire, was first worked about the year 1650, and as the rich 
character of the ore became better known the deposits were more fully 
developed. The mineral basin of Dean h'orest has a superficial area of about 
34 square miles, .and is more perfect in form and outline than any other 
coal field in Great Britain, The iron-ore deposits are enclosed in the 
stratified masses of the Limestone in extensive hollows, or chambers, 
caverns, or churns, which occur in the dip of the enclosing strata, near the 
outcrop or basset on the eastern side of the Forest, decreasing gradually 
towards the centre of the basin. 

Ctmbcrland and Lancashire . — Iron ore of carboniferous age is well 
developed in the Mountain Limestone around Whitehaven, where it consists, 
in its lowest part, of about 250 feet of massive Limestone, reposing .upon 
that division of the Lower Silurian system known as Skiddaw slates. The 
principal masses of ore are found in largo irregular deposits, occasionally in 
the form of shallow fissures, also in flat deposits following more or less 
closely the dip of the beds, which have an inclination of from 12“ to 18'' 
to the west, or filling caverns in the Limestone. The area of these deposits 
in the Whitehaven district from south-west to north-east extend a distance 
of dbout 8 miles, with an average width of i mile, while in the neighbourhood 
of IMillom the ore-bearing Limestone occupies an area of square mile. 
In Lancashire, as in Cumberland, the hmmatite deposits are found under 
nearly similar conditions ; there are, however, some points of difference in 
‘the deposits of. the two areas very clearly set out by Mr. J. D. Kendall, 
F.G.S.,* who, in his valuable paper, divides Furnegs into two districts, 
the one including the high ground northward from Ulverston as far as the 
head of Windermere and for several miles on both sides of Coniston Lake, 
a part of the Lake country ; the other the low-lying ground, a continuation 
. of the long narrow belt in West Cumberland which lies between the sea 
and the western hills of the Lake country. The mode of occurrence of 
haematite in the Furness districts is not confined to irregular deposits in the 

I • ** Haematite Deposits of Farness." (** North of England Institution of Mining and MecUhnical 

Engineers/' voL xxxi. 1882.) 

• • 

t 
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Limestone, it also occurs in fissures more or less regular, having a north- 
west and south-east strike, with a dip to the south-west. 

Akton Moor and the Wcardale Districts of Northumberland aitd Durham . — 
Here the spathic and brown haematite ores obtained from the Carboniferous 
Limestone are found occurring in veins traversing the Limestone. In the 
leajl-mjning districts of Allenheads and Weardale, spathose ores occur in 
regular lodes, and in the flats which insinuate themselves laterally into the 
Limestone. These deposits at Weardale have been extensively quarried. 

Lower Lias . — In North Lincolnshire, in the districts of Frodingham, 
Appleby, and Brigg, important deposits of iron ore have been developed in 
recent years, giving rise to great and growing mining industries in a 
district previously agricultural. In the north-western area of the county, the 
rocks dip in a direction from west to east, and comprise Liassic and Oolitic 
strata. The important ironstone deposit of the area of the district around 
the village of Scunthorpe is described as commencing below with a hard 
band of Limestone, intercalated with softer bands of a dark brown texture, 
intermingled with a brown earthy deposit. The Lower I.ias clay in this area 
has a maximum thickness of 90 feet. The bed containing the ironstone in 
this district attains, in some places, a thickness of 27 feet, and is found but a 
little below the surface. There are other localities where ironstone has been 
worked in some quantity, as at Kirton Lindsey,’ north-east of Gainsborough; 
at Caythorpe, north of Grantham; at Claxby and Caistor; and at Monk's 
Abbey and Greetwcll, near the city of Lincoln.* 

Middle Lias or Marlstone . — Brown Oolitic, and ores of argillaceous car- 
bonate of iron, exist abundantly in this division of the Lias. The Liassic 
rock covers a large area, extending from Wiltshire in the south to th» North 
Riding of Yorkshire or Cleveland district, the area of greatest development 
being in the last-named district. The Cleveland Hills, containing the great 
repositories of argillaceous iron, extend from Ormesby on the north, near 
Middlesborough, to the coast, and in a southerly direction to the valleys of 
Eskdale and Rosedale. It is observed of this important deposit that its 
greatest development appears in the northern area of the field, diminishing 
both in the thickness of the beds and the quality of the ore in its extension 
to the south and east of the area. 

The other localities in which these ores of argillaceous carbonate llave . 
been wrought are situated chiefly in Oxfordshire, at Adderbury, Aynho, 
Fawler, and in the neighbourhood of Banbury, near Woodstock. At 
Fawler the ore deposits lie upon soft sands, composing the lower division of 
the Marlstone, being surmounted by the clay of the Upper Lias, * 

Lorwer Oolitic (brown ooliti& and magnetic ores). — The iron ore occurring 
in this stratum is found in ’the subdivision known as the “ Northampton 
sands,” ironsand and Sandstone, the equivalent of the Stonesfield slatp, 
reposing on the Upper Lias* clay. In the north of the county and on the 
borders of Leicestershire the bed of iron ore is well defined extending for * 
miles along the ^Midland Railway to Finedon, and thence to Welling- 
borough, Blisworth, and on to the town of Northampton. One interesting 

f 

^For a detailed account of the iroastone d^osits of North Lincolnshire^ the Rev. T. H. Cross’s 
m the Journal of the Geological Society of London/' vol. xxxi., 1875, p. 11 5, should be consulted. 
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feature in the working of these deposits is that the covering or soil, being 
but a few feet in depth, is easily removed, exposing the iron ore. When 
the iron ore is removed the soil is restored, and the land is then available for 
agricultural purposes, its appearance not even suggesting that the ground 
had been disturbed. 

Magnetic iron ore has long been obtained from the lower bed| of ^he 
Lower Oolite, in a seam known as the “Dogger Bed,” well developed yi^he 
Rosedale Abbey mines ; it is also known as the “ top seam," and is 
regarded as the equivalent of the Northampton sand. 

Middle Oolite , — In a division of the Middle Oolite, deposits of iron ore 
are found, tlie coral rag in which the ore occurs being described ns consist- 
ing of beds of fossiliferous Limestone containing corals and shells in a frag- 
mentary condition. The chief locality is at Westbury, in Wiltshire, where 
it has been worked for many years. 

Lmver Cretaceous (brown and calcareous ores). — This formation, including 
the Wealden, has two great divisions, the Weald Clay and the Hastings 
Sand, upon which reposes the Lower Greensand. It is in this subdivision 
and high up that the iron ore occurs in reticulating veins, crossing in all 
directions the sandy strata in which they lie. The Lower Greensand strata 
in the Isle of Wight are considerable, giving in section, when well developed, 
upwards of goo feet. The iron ore hitherto worked in the Lower Greensand 
has been found in deposits occurring at Seend, in Wiltshire, at Linslade, in 
Buckinghamshire, and at Tealby, in Lincolnshire. None of the above- 
named deposits, however, have been worked recently. 

Miocene . — The most recently developed deposits of iron ore in the United 
Kingdcm are those of the County Antrim, in the north-east of Ireland, 
occurring in rocks of Miocene age in the Tertiary system. The basalt, 
through which the iron ore is interstratified, is generally referred to as being 
divided into three classes : the amorphous, the columnar, and the concre- 
tionary, the varieties of ores wrought being known as brown, aluminous, 
pisolitic, bole, and lithomarge. An interesting paper, describing the iron 
ores of the County Antrim, has been written by Mr. J. D. Kendall.* The 
chief localities producing these ores are situated at Ballymena, Glenravel, 
Portrush, Glarryford, and Glenariff; Bauxite being obtained at the Irish 
Hill and Straid mines, near Ballymena. 

Beyond this general statement of the geological condition under which 
• the iron ores of the United Kingdom are found, it appears necessary to 
direct attention to a few of the phenomena which attend the varied deposits 
upon which explorations have been carried out. 

The iron ore occurring in the Skiddaw slates appears in well-marked 
veins which have been occasionally worked. The chief of these have a general 
north and south trend upon the hills between Buttermere and Ennerdale 
Lake ; eastwards from Helvellyn there is a large vein running east of 
. Elepplecore Tam, across the lower end of Red-tam Beck, to the foot of Nab 
Crag, and probably through a gap in the Glenridding Screes ; and other lodes, 
in Patterdale, crossing from north-west to south-east, occtir, but .these veins 
have not yet been opened out. 

* CoHiefy Guarditnh OctobeTi x876» p* 657« 
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Hi© lodes traversing the Granite of Eskdale and Ennerdal© have a general 
north and south direction, often but a few inches in thickness, but occasionally 
reaching from lo to 12 feet. In Ireland, as already stated, heematite of 
Silurian age is worked in the County Wicklow, at the Ballymurtagh and 
Cronebane mines ; in the former mine, the lode to a depth of 1 6 fathoms is 
found rich in ore, after which it passes into the ordinary pyrites of the neigh- 
bourhood. This lode was first wrought about the year 1 856. In Croneband 
mine the ore is found on the backs of the mineral veins near the surface, 
to' depths varying from 8 to 25 fathoms, occurring as a “ gossan ” resting 
upon Clay-Slate and pyrites, which becomes firmer and harder in depth. 

The spathic ores of iron, rich in manganese and valuable for the produc- 
tion of Spiegeleiscn, are not found extensively in Great Britain. The greatest 
depositoiry of these ores occur in Somersetshire, in the upper division of the 
middle Devonian] rocks in the Brendon and Eiscn Hills, and on Exmoor ; 
other deposits are found in Durham and Northumberland, in the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Alston Moor and Weardale, and a few localities in other 
formations in Cornwall and Devon, e.special]y below the lead lodes in Perran- 
zabula, and of the Exmouth and E rank Mills mines, in Chri.stow. 

The deposits of the Brendon liills possessing a considerable range, which 
have been worked from an early period, 
have been worked by the Ebbw Vale Iron 
Company. The earliest workings — the 
Colton pits at the eastern end of the 
Brendon Hills — were in a zigzag form ; 
to the west, considerable workings — 
thought to be Roman — were carried on 
at Raleigh Cross and at Burrow mine, 
near Wiveliscombo ; while farther west, 
at Florry mine, the old workings were 
found to have a depth of 30 feet. The 
lode of spathose ore which occurs in 
this mine is of very striking character. 

Fig. 228 gives an accurate representa- 
tion of a section at Raleigh Cross, a a 
show the enclosing walls, which are 
Devonian slate, and the central portion 
is a fragment of the same rock completely 
surrounded with the spathose ore b. This 
must evidently have been a fragment 
splintered of which the iron o'ro was being deposited. Farther to the west, 
explorations show the course of the deposits, which have been traced to 
Exmoor, where several lodes have been from time to time worked. 

To the Perran iron lode, occurring in the Devonian rocks, Mr. W. J. 
.Henwood • called attention nearly half a century since, referring to ’ifcv 
es A Uttge vein bearing south-east and north-west, and dipping south 
'The lode is seen on the northern coast of Cornwall at Perran, where 
it ^ains a width of too feet, and it extends to Mount and Tfebbken. He 

, y , , , * “ Xran^(lc^on» of tfe Gecjogkal Society of CwnwalJ," vol. v. 
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says : “ At the eastern extremity of Ligg^r Bay is a large vein bearing 
south-east and north-west, dipping south 50^’. It contains haematite, specular 
and earthy brown iron ore, quartz, and slate.” As this lode is first seen in 
the Pcrran cliffs it is divided by a “ horse ” of Killas : it has been traced to 
Deer Park mine, which is at a distance of four miles. At this mine it 
appears to suffer some disturbance. It takes a direction at first directly e^st, 
and afterwards some degrees north of east. The lode is said to have,been 
traced as far as Grampound, but this is problematic ; certainly no iron ore of 
any value has been raised beyond the Deer Park mine. The Perran lode 
' has been worked for about twenty years, and it is said that 200,000 tons of 
ore haj/e been taken out and .sold.* 

At the cliff, which is nearly 200 feet high, considerable quantities of 
brown haematite have beer raised. An old adit — the date of which is not 
known — was extended in 1871-72, and widened so as to allow of tram 
waggons working on 'an inclined plane. A shaft was sunk inland for 
ventilating the workings, which are, at this point, extensive. The lead lodes 
from a neighbouring mine, known as Wheal Golden, cross the iron lode, 
and fine stones of lead ore have been broken out of it. 

Another shaft, Borlasc’s, has been sunk 15 fathoms, and a level driven to 
meet a large excavation on the south branch of the lode, known as the “ Big 
Iron Pit.” This portion of the sett, now known as the Gravel Hill mine, was 
formerly called the Penhall iron mine. 

To the eastward of Gravel Hill, the Hahvyn sett, which is bounded by the 
Mount mine, comes in. The iron ore is hero raised from a depth of rather 
more than 20 fathoms. Treamble is still farther east, where brown hmmatite 
and spathose iron ores haVe been extensively worked. Each of the Treamble 
quarries iire crossed by a promising lode of argentiferous galena, and some 
lead ore has been raised from these lodes within the Great Retallack sett. 
At Great Retallack mine the lode is several fathoms wide. It has been found 
to contain much iron ore to a depth of 40 fathoms. Zinc ore w’as found in the 
lode for the first 25 fathoms, and at a greater depth the blende increased, and 
for some time 500 tons per month were sold. 

To the east of Great Retallack, is the Duchy mine, where workings on 
the lead and copper lodes were carried to a depth of 50 fathoms, and on the 
iron lode to between 20 and 30 fathoms. The Peru lode is only a few inches 
wide, but it gave silver lead of great richness, some parcels containing as 
9iuch as 2,000 ounces of silver per ton of ore. Some of this silver was in 
visible fibres of metallic silver. The author possesses a small mass of lead ore 
from the neighbouring Mount mine, which is hollow, and completely filled with 
fine threads of metallic silver. Mr. W. J. Heriwood t says : “ At Trebisken 
Green a lode, oblique in direction to the large irbn vein so well known in the . 
same neighbourhood, affords irregular masses of rich ore. This for the most 
part is galena, which sometimes contained no more than 0'opoi53, but in some 
vpa'ses it has yielded as much as o'ogiqzz to 0*104040, and even 0*122584 its' 
weight of silver. Portions of the lode have, however, produced 0*107100 their , 

♦ “ The Great Perran Iron Lode.” By J. H. Collins^ F.G.S. (** Report of the Miners' Assodation 
of Cornwall and Dchron for 1873.”^ 

. t “Account Books of the MineV* quoted by Mr. W. Jory HenwoodL (“Transactions of the I&yaf 
geological Society of Comwali," vol. viii. p. 121.) 

• t 
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weight of metal from vitreous silver ore and native silver unmixed with lead. 
The ore sold from Trebisken Green mine has been — 


Qaautity; 


Price per Ton. 


Amount. 


1859. Sept. . 

T. c. 

qr. 

lb. 

C 

s>. 

d. 

£ •«. 

d. 

. I 14 

2 

0 

95 

10 

0 

164 T5 

6 

„ Sept. 26 

. 0 2 

0 

0 

74 

3 

4 

7 3 

4 

i860. Mar. 13 

. 0 I 

3 

16 

435 

10 

0 

41 4 



0 14 

3 

19 

Ji 5 

0 

0 

100 14 

I 

’* * ■ 

. 0 4 

3 

11 

7 

10 

0 

I 10 

4 

• „ Au^a 14 P 

. I 9 

0 

12 

33.3 

7 

6 

485 3 

0 


2 T9 

0 

I 

97 

0 

0 

280 3 

10 


/1087 5 ir total value. 


Captain Nicholas Bryant states that from the Trebellen lode parcels of 
ore were Sold for 700 per ton [Collins). 

Mr. J. Came stated that about 1788 the first discovery of silver ore was 
made “in a mine in the parish of Perranzabula, whitfh was in consequence 
dignified with the name of Mexico.” . Mr. W. W. Smyth says : “ This silver- 
bearing vein crosses through the iron lode in the Treamble workings, and 
does not appear to have been made out or followed up on the south of them. 

. ... At the present time (1881) two north and south veins coming in from 
the north are to bo seen in the Duchy mine, having a very pronounced dip 
to the eastward, distinctly cutting through the iron lode, promising in 
appearance, but disappointing so far in their productiveness.” 

Cellular brown hmmatite is raised in considerable quantity from the 
western boundary of the Duchy sett. Much of the ore contains kernels of 
white carbonate of iron, and water which is (luite clear and tasteless. 

At 20 fathoms from the surface, east of the shaft known as Vall^nce's 
shaft, is a very hot end. In this tmd the air is very bad, it being quite 
impossible to keep a candle burning in it. A thermometer has indicated the 
temperature of this end as 124^ Fah. This high temperature is due to the 
oxidation of a large mass of iron pyrites. 

It is a remarkable fact that the great masses of iron ore in the Perran lode 
occur just where it is crossed by the lead lodes of the district. The Wheal 
Golden lodes cross at the cliff, where the lode is 100 feet wide, the Trebisken 
and Trebellen lodes in Mount mine, the Great Retallack lodes in Treamble, 
the Duchy Peru jind Wheal Hope lodes, the Shepherds’ lode, and others. 
The effect of these junctions is also seen in the lead lodes, which all contaiil 
large proportions of silver near their junctions. All indications appear to 
point to the probability that, in depth, the iron lode will pass into copper, 
galena, or blende. • 

A few other localities in which lodes of iron occur in Cornwall remain to 
be referred to. At I 3 ( 5 scarne,.west of Bodmin, a lode, partly wrought, has a 
run of 750 fathoms, with an average width of i fathom. At Nantallon, south 
of Boscame, three lodes occur, two having a run of 1,750 fathoms, and the 
third 2,200 fathoms ; the width of one of the lodes being 3 feet and the remain- 
ing two 6 feet each. Again, to the south and west of Bodmin, at Tremoor, 
two lodes, extending 2,000 yards and averaging 3 feet wide, occur. Other 
lodes at Coldvreath, with a north and south direction extending some 
800 Ihthoms, have been proved having a width of about i fathom. 
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In Cumberland and Lancashire the chambers or caverns in the Limestone 
are of considerable extent, the thickness of the deposits varying from 30 to 
100 feet in depth and even more ; the forms of the deposit are very irregular, 
&nd it has been observed that their general direction corresponds with the 
magnetic meridian. The deposits at Parkside exhibit a section in greatest 
depth of 70 feet, the area extending over about 60 acres. At Millom the 
deposits have an area of nearly 1,000 acres. Mr. J. D. Kendal* dWide^ the 
deposits in the Carboniferous Limestone into four kinds : 1st, bed-like 
deposits ; 2nd, vein-like ; 3rd, dish-like ; and 4th, irregular-shaped deposits. 
In Furness they may be separated into three kinds: 1st, vein-like; 2nd, 
dish-like ; and 3rd, irregular-shaped ; and remarking that, as far as he is 
aware, there is not a single “ bed-like ” deposit in the Furness district, unless 
the small flats from the Lindal Moor and Stank veins be considered as such. 
In the Furness district some of the most important deposits occur. That at 
Lindal Moor has boeii worked about 1,000 yards in length in a direction 
north 25“ west, and south 25*" east, its breadth being very variable, ranging 
from a few inches to 30 yards. Again, at the Stank mines the ore occurs in 
a similar mass, the direction of it tending to about 25° north-west and south- 
east. This has been worked for a length of about 600 yards and for a depth 
of about 30 yards without reaching the bottom. The width varies from a 
few inches to 25 yards, including the masses of Limestone which are imbedded 
in the ore. iMost of the ore deposits are of the dish-like form. In their 
simplest outline they are roughly-like filled irregular basins just below the 
drift. While at times it is observed that deposits of this kind are so long as 
compared with their breadth that they seem almost like veins, these “dish- 
like ”,;ieposits, so commoa in Furness, are rarely met with in the Whitehaven 
district. 

Of the irregular-shaped deposits, the most important in Furness is 
at Askam, its total area being about 16 acres; its length in a north and 
south direction would be about 260 yards, and from east to west about 
300 yards. It is overlaid by about 16 fathoms of drift, and on the dip 
side of the deposit where it has a rock roof the ore extends to a depth of 
40 fathoms. It is remarked of this deposit, notwithstanding its irregular 
form, that it has the same dip as the Limestone, extending to a less depth on 
the rise side where it comes up to the drift than on the dip side wK-ojn> it has 
a rock roof. This appears to be a common feature of the deposits both in 
Furness and Whitehaven. 

The “kidney” and “puddler’s” ores, extensively mined in the neighbour- 
• hood of Whitehaven, in Cumberland, and Ulverston, in Lancashire, are by 
far the most important ores raised in the United Kingdom, the kidney ore, 
which occurs in the harder varieties of hsematite, deriving its name from the 
circumstance of its appearance presenting a finely-lobed surface. The 
general character of the Whitehaven hsem&tite at Cleator Moor is as , 
‘follows :t “ compact red haematite, easily scratched by a file ; lustre, earthy ; 
colour, purplish grey; streak, bright red; fracture, uneven; containing 

• Mr. J. D. Kendal, '* On the Hamatite Deposits of Furness,” read before the ” North of England 
Institution of Mining and Mechanical Engineers,” vol. xxxi. 1882. 

t “Iron Qrcs of Great Britain,” Fact I, p. 61, published in "Memoirs of the Geological 3 umf (>f fee 
United Kingdom.” ' ' " , 
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cavities lined with crystals cf specular iron, and containing in som^ Cases 
quartz." The amount of metallic iron in two samples of Cleator Moor ore 
being 63 '25 per cent, and 66 *60 per cent. The total output of the "WTiite- 
haven mines in i88i amounted to 1,615,635 tons, of the. value of 1,186, 709. 

The haematite of Lancashire in the Furness district is divided by Mr. 


J. D. Kendal, in his paper on these deposits,* into three classes, the first class 
being^ariif compact blue purple ore, in which there are numerous loughs, lined 
with kidney-like concretions and spar, such as oCcur in the Whitehav.eh 
deposits. This variety is found in the northern end of the Lindal Moor 
deposit, in the Stank deposit, and in part of the Askam deposit. Analyses 
of these ores give of metallic iron 55'03 per cent., 58’ 10 per cent., and §5*98 
per cent, respectively. The second class consist of a dull reddish purple ore, 
found at the southern end of the Lindal Moor deposit, in part of the Stank 
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**9- — HodbtUTow Iron Mine. 

deposit, and elsewhere, the softest being known as puddling ore, and giving 
of metallic iron from 54-06 per cent, to 60-55 per cent. The third class is 
distinguished as so^t dark ore, and is the most abundant ore in the district of 
Furness, being that which is mainly found in dish-like deposits, the analyses 
of four samples of the soft ores giving respectively of metallic iron 42-43 per 
cent., 48-81 per cent., 55-75 per-cent., and 59-13 per cent. It may 1 )e observed 
that 45 per cent, represents the average of metallic iron in the poorer 
of Furness, similar ores in the; Whitehaven district giving 50 per cent. Thr 
total output of the Lancashire haematite deposit in the year 1881 amounted' 

to 1,180,836 tons, of the value of;^7S5,827. 

A few additional words are necessary on the remarkable deposit at Hod- 
bajET^, near Holbom Hill, which is shown in plan and sections in Fig. 229. 

of the Nortli of £nf land XoBtitution of Mining and Mechanical Engfa^,'* Tpl. 
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The two sections, A B and c D, given, one crossing the other at right angles, 
show that the depth of these deposits is not great. The deposit has flowed 
in from the east, and regularly filled the subterranean pond previously pre- 
t)ared to receive it. This immense deposit extends from above the line of 
high water in the Duddon to beyond the line of the coast under the bed of 
the river. The production of iron ore from this mine for the last ten years 
has been as follows : — * * 


Year. 

Tom-s. 

V'alue*. 


1 Yoar. 

Tons. 

Value. 


■«73 

2 Oj, 70 I 

1.738 13 

0 1 

1 1878 

274,962 

;f> 8 S .599 

7 

6 

1874 

201,063 

252,078 15 

0 

i 1879 

293, 637 

161,500 

0 

0 

'S 7 S 

202,817 

254,162 10 

0 

1 1880 

348 . '94 

240,236 

0 

0 

1876 

27 r, 098 

189,768 12 

0 

1881 

358,^21 

25 i»o 34 

0 

0 

i «77 

377. 

202,645 0 

0 

1882 

453.823 

340,142 

0 

0 


The workings of such immense masses of iron ore are necessarily attended 
with difficulties. In the hardest ore they are not unfrequently 40 feet wide, 
and sometimes they elctend to 70 feet; as a rule, however, about 16 feet is 
the width fixed by experience as the most suitable. The height is generally 
from 10 to 12 feet, but often it extends to 20 or 30 feet. 

In the Parkside mines, Whitehaven, a working 70 feet in height also 
claims a short notice. Timber is not generally employed, the Limestone 
rock and the iron ore being generally sufficiently coherent to support 
itself. When the height of the iron ore is considerabh^ and the deposit 
irregular, the rise is completely laid open by drifts, driven up the sur- 
rounding Limestone, or ‘‘ pinnell,'' as it is locally called. Sometimes, on 
account of the soft and incoherent nature of the ore, much advance cannot 
be made without the use of considerable quantities of timber. When all the 
ore is obtained that can Uo got out with safety, great caution is required in 
removing the pillars which have been left to support the roof. On the 
removal of these the ore aliove and ^lround, unable to support the incumbent 
mass, subsides, and an end is brought to that portion of the mine. The 
crushing of, a mass of ore with the Limestone and drift above it will be best 
understood by Fig, 230, which is an exact representation of such a crush in 
one of the Whitehaven mines : — 



Fig. 230. — Crash in Iron Mine. 


These remarkable deposits of iron ore have been, without doubt, denved 
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from the older rocks — in all probability from the Old Red Sandstone, 
which has been entirely removed from the district north of the Whitehaven 
and the Furness iron districts. The Old Red Sandstone, always rich iif 
iron, would, in the process of denudation, furnish all that was required. The 
process by which this was effected demands more careful consideration 
than it Jias hitherto received. When the Sandstone, impregnated with 
the ^roxide of iron, was being removed by denudation, the waters by 
which this was effected were highly charged with carbonic acid derived 
from the vast masses of vegetable matter which were undergoing decom- 
position. This vegetable matter in decomposing reduced the peroxide of 
iron to a state of protoxide, which would be dissolved as a supercarbonate 
of the protoxide of iron in tlie highly carbonised water. By a previou.s 
action this carbonised water, in flowing through the Limestone, dissolved 
out large quantities of the rock, and thus formed the* caverns and cavities 
into which the peroxide of iron was eventually to be deposited. In the Coal 
Measures adjoining the Parkside mine, Whitehaven, a thin stratum of argil- 
laceous iron ore was discovered spreading over a coal bed to some extent. 
So long as an abundance ot vegetable matter was present the peroxida^ 
tion was prevented, and the iron mingled with clay went down as a protoxide 
or formed a bed of clay-band ironstone. Escaping from tlie mass of 
decaying vegetable matter in which this carbonate ol protoxide was formed, 
the atmosphere was constantly producing films of peroxide on lh(5 surface, 
and iron in its highest degree of oxidation. Red hiematite was precipitated 
in the caverns, and water- worn fissures prepared to receivci it. 

The accomjoanying woodcut (Eig. 231) n’presents an illustrative sc^ction 
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Fig.* 231.— Egremont Mine. 


of the Egremont mine, Whitehaven. It will be seen that a channel has been 
in the first instance formed in tlie Carboniferous Limestone, which has suh~ 
sequently been completely filled in with red haematite iron ore, in the manner 
desprib^. 

TThfe ironstone in the Lower Lias fomation iivNorth Lincolnshire 

3 F 2 
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extend over a large area with a varying thickness. The ore is obtained by 
open quarry workings as in Northamptonshire, the “ over-burden,'* or soil 
covering the ironstone, being inconsiderable in depth, is easily and inexpen- 
sively removed, not requiring skilled labour. 

The area of greatest development of ironstone in the Middle Lias is dis- 
closed in the Cleveland Hills, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, a1* the, top 
of tho Middle Lias, or “ Marlston Rock." At Eston the bed of irom^fone 
attains its greatest thickness, varying from 12 to 17 feet. This seam is also 
known as the Pecten Bed," from the fact of the occurrence throughout its 
area of tho well-known fossil shell [Pecten cequivalvis). 

A*t Upleatham the main seam previously referred to has a thickness of 
13 feet, exhibiting a varied character, in which the one general structure is 
maintained. At Gisborough, at the Challoner mines, the main seam has a 
thickness of from 12 to 13 feet; at the Normanby mines it does not exceed 
1 1 feet ; while at the Loftus mines, near Loftus, it does not exceed 9 feet 
6 inches. Towards the south of the district the seam is found thinning out 
until Felix Kirk is reached, a district a few miles north-east of Thirsk, 
where the same bed is found to exist in a section of 6 or 7 inches, with shaly 
partings of 3 feet. 

The beds of ironstone in the Middle Lias in Oxfordshire vary from 2 to 10 
and even 1 2 feet in thickness, and of a very compact character, often present- 
ing the appearance of a solid rock. The stone has been worked for many 
years at Adderbury, and some has been raised at Fawler and a few other 
localities in the county. The ore in this area was first worked about tho 
yeat 1 859, and at the present time the deposits at Adderbury are the only 
deposits worked in Oxfordshire. 

The iron ore deposits in the Lower Oolite of the Northamptonshire area 
have a varying thickness, from about 4 or 5 feet to upwards of 20 feet, with 
an equalljf varying “ over-burden.” In the neighbourhood of Duston and 
Gayton, to the west of Northampton, the ironstone varies from 10 to 12 and 
16 feet thick with a covering of soil, &c., of about 5 feet. In Wellingborough 
the ironstone varies from 12 to 16 feet in thickness; between Kettering and 
Thrapston some good sections are met with at Islip, Woodford, Cranford, 
aqd Kettering, where the ironstone exceeds 20 feet, and in one or two places 
it was formerly mined by underground workings. The ironstone now in 
course of development is all open quarry workings, and an acre of ironstone 
in the Wellingborough district is estimated to yield upwards of 10,000 tons 
of ironstone. 

•The beds of iron ore occurring in a subdivision of the Middle Oolite, 
known as the “ carat rag" are limited to a feyv localities and of inconsider- 
able extent, that at Westburybeing the most important, where it has a thick- 
ness of 15 feet, and it has been traced from the Westbury Iron Works, where 
• the ore is smelted, up through Steeple Ashton into Oxfordshire, by Rowde, 
near Devizes, and the. high ground south of Chippenham. 

The ferruginous ores obtained from the Lower Cretaceous strata are of 
comparatively low percentage, and are therefore not worked. The deposits 
at $eend in Wiltshire occur in the Lower Greensand, where they have an area 
exceeding 1 50 acres, the over-burden in places not exceeding i or 2 fe^. These 
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deposits have been for some years undisturbed. In Buckinghamshire^ at 
Leighton Buzzard and Linslade, ironstone in the Lower Greensand is found, 
not in a continuous bed, but in nodules large, massive, and of a brow^ 
ochreoiis character, often hollow, and containing loose white sand. Another 
deposit of similar age occurs at Tealby, in Lincolnshire, where the bed has a 
thic^ne^s of 6J feet, made up of Oolitic grains ; this ore is regarded as a 
useful ironstone in admixture Avith other ores. 

the brown and aluminous rich ores of the County Antrim consists of 
several beds, the uppermost or Pisolitic bed having a thickness varying 
from a few inches to 2 and 3 feet, and consisting of a soft brown or reddish- 
brown ferruginous ochre, in which are imbedded small dark grey irre^lar 
pieces of harder ore. Beneath the Pisolitic bed is a seam composed of a 
yellowish-red ferruginous ochre, containing a number of concretionary 
nodules of basalt called “ Bole,” with a varying thickness of from 5 to 10 feet. 
The lowest bed, known as “ I.ithomarge,” and consisting of a variegated soft 
rock of a prevailing blue slaty colour, contains, like the bole, concretionary 
nodules of basalt ; this bed at times attains a thickness of nearly 80 feet. * 

7'/ic' Cliaruitcr of the Various Ores of Iron . — The iron ores obtained from the 
rocks 01 Great Britain may be regarded as of two varieties, oxides and car- 
bonates; the former including magnetite, or magnetic iron ore, haematite, of 
which there are several varieties known to the iron smelter, and limnite, 
or brown iron ore. 

Of the magnetic iron ores, the chief deposits wrought in Great Britain 
occur in Rosedale, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. The year of greatest 
production was 1873, when 560,668 tons of ore were raised, of the value of 
/ 168,200. .Since that date a gn^at falling off appears, the output in tlw year 
1880 amounting to 6,079 tons, since which date operations have been sus- 
pended. The amount of metallic iron in these ores, according to analysis by 
Messrs. Crowder and Pattinson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gives from 45'43 
cent, to 49*20 per cent. The Rosedale ore was chiefly smelted the works 
of the Rosedale and Ferryhill Iron Works, and to some extent at other 
works. 

Hccmatitc . — The v'arieties may be generally summarised as specular iron 
ore, micaceous iron ore, kidney ore, and puddler's ore, the last named 
being much used for lining the hearths of puddling furnaces. The' hrst 
named is not found abundantly in the rocks of Great Britain. The micaceous 
deposits of iron ore worked are inconsiderable ; the deposit at Hennock, in 
South Devon, where the ore occurs in a close-grained porphyritic Granite, 
beipg associated with quartz, schorl-clay, and hornblende, has not beeif 
recently worked. , * 

Brown Iron Ores, or Limhite . — ^There arc several varieties of this ore, 
described generally as being^of a brown colour, sometimes yellowish-brovnpj^ 
with a rather dull sub-metallic or silky lustre, often with a shiny black 
coating. The Dean Forest ores of Gloucestershire are of three varieties^: 
one, a compact, close-grained, black ore, locally known as “Brush ore,” 
giving 63*50 per cent, of metallic iron ; the second, a cellular pr spongy 
vqidety, often tough, alsp black and very rich ; apd the thif d, a broken 
e^i^yi^looking ore, less rich in metallic iron, but used extensively in admix- 
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ture with the other varieties by the iron smelter. Other analyses of the 
Forest ores give 63’04 per cent, of metallic iron, and a more earthy variety, 
known as “Smith ore,” 62‘86 per cent. ; “ Grey ore,” 34'46 per cent.; and 

Urandy Brush,” 2 2 '93 per cent. 

In Cornwall, the brown haematite of Restormel consists principally of a 
crystallised variety known as Gothite, occurring in fibrous and manimillated 
aggregations, and also in long prismatic crystals. These ores, examiqfd by 
Me. J. I’attinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, are found to contain metallic iron 
varying from 3 i'qo to 55 per cent. ; the average, however, may be taken as 
45 per cent. : the presence of manganese in considerable proportion render- 
ing tjiem of much value for the manufacture of iron and steel. In the ad- 
joining county of Devonshire the ore raised at Smallacombe, near Ilsington, 
contains 50'44 per cent, of metallic iron, the ores of Torbay, near Brixham, 
yielding from 44‘56 per cent, to 63 per cent., and even more. 

'Hie brown haematite wrought in the .Silurian rocks at the Ballymurtagh 
mine, in the County Wicklow, gives of metallic iron from 46 to 50 per cent. The 
year of greatest production was 1864, Avhen 25,164 tons were brought to bank, 
of the value of ,^7,744; the output in 1881 being but 1,433 tons, of the value 
of £430. 

Another deposit of brown hajinatite to be noticed is that worked at West- 
bury, Wiltshire, in the Coral Rag; of this ore two kinds are recognised, 
brown and green. The general character of the ore is of a dark ochreous 
kind, presenting a greenish appearance when freshly broken, the brown ore 
giving 4r99 per cent, and the green ore 38 per cent, of metallic iron. This 
deposit was first worked about the year 1858, when 5,719 tons were raised ; the 
year <jf greatest production b(;ing 1871, when the output amounted to 109,151 
tom.; while in 1881 the production w'as but 39,222 tons, of the value of 7,844. 

In Norniauiptonsliirc and Lincolnshire, the brown ores of iron, fur- 
nishing nearly 1 5 per cent, of the ore reduced in the blast furnaces of the 
kingdom, produced in 1881 in the finst-named county 1,270,544 tons, of the 
value of 176,426 ; Lincolnshire producing in the same year 1,021,506 tons, 
of the value of £ 1 54,600. Numerous analyses of the Northamptonshire ores 
give the average yield of metallic iron of these ores as about 40 per cent. 
This is exceeded in some localities ; for example, Brixworth ore gives 43 per 
cent., Towcester ore 46’67 per cent., and Cogenhoe ore 48 per cent, of 
metallic iron. 

The brown Oolitic ores of Lincolnshire which were examined by Mr. 

‘ Charles Tookey, of the Royal School of Mines, from the bed at Brigg, near 
^Frodingham, gave an average of 40'67 per cent, of metallic iron ; other 
samples from the various bands of tne mate bed, yielding, according to 
other results, from 28-80 per cent, to 33 per* cent., and as much as 44-25 
pg r cent., some parts of the deposits being highly manganiferous. 

The ores of Oxfordshire, of brown Oolitic variety, are inconsiderable, 
amounting in 1881 to 8,614 tons, of the value of £i,$c>7.' The ore raised at 
Adderbury— a calcareous variety — gives from 36 to 37 per cent, of metallic 
iron. 

The iron* ores — which are rich in manganese, rendering them of great 
importance in the manufacture of pig-iron, especially when it is to be con- 
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verted into steel— have been analysed by Mr. John Spiller, of the Royal 
School of Mines, giving 34*65 per cent, of metallic iron and 9*78 per cent, oi 
manganese. The spathose ore of Weardalc, examined by Mr. A. Dick- 
described as “ easily scratched by a file ; lustre, somi-vitreous ; colour, 
yellowish grey ; streak, white ; fracture, crystalline " — yielded on analysis, 
38*56 per cent, of metallic iron, the protoxide of manganese amounting to 
2*42 Ber*cent. The spathose ore raised at Frank Mills and South. Exmouth 
mines, examined by the late Dr. Noad, contains 38‘26 per cent, of metallic 
iron in the raw ore, increased to 54*70 per cent, in the calcined state. 

Argillaceous Carhonafes of Iron. — These ores, raised extensively in the 
Cleveland Hills of the North Riding of Yorkshire, are well described in 
the “Memoirs of tho Geological Survey.”* The memoir relating to iron 
ores being out of print, it will be convenient to give a description of the 
ore raised at Eston, in Cleveland, in tho mines of Sir Joseph Pease and 
partners. It is said to be : “ Chiefly a carbonate of the protoxide of iron ; 
lustre, earthy; colour, greenish grey; streak, similar; fracture, uneven, 
showing now and then small cavities, some of which are filled with carbonate 
of lime. Throughout the ore are diftu.sed irregularly a multitude of small 
oolitic concretions, together with small pieces of an earthy substance resem- 
bling the ore, but lighter in colour.” The amount of metallic iron contained 
in this ore amounts to 33*62 per cent. The avcnigeamount of iron contained 
in the ores of Cleveland may be taken at about 30 per cent., the calcined 
ore yielding 40*81 per cent, of metallic iron. The Cleveland ores vary in 
their contents of metallic iron from 28*60 to 35*47 per cent, at the South 
Bank Works, the ore raised at Upleatham yielding 3 1 *97 per cent. An early 
return in 1854 gives 650,00a tons, increased to 1,471,319 tons in i86*, and 
4,072,888 tons in 1870, the year of greatest production being i88i, when the 
output of 27 mines in operation amounted to 6,538,471 tons, of the value 
of 1,062,501, the average value of the ore at the mines being estimated at 
from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per ton. 

The hrffunt aluminous ores of Antrim alone remain to be referred to. Those 
of Glenarm and Carnlough giving, the first named, 35*96 per cent, of metallic 
iron and 30 per cent, of alumina, as determined by Mr. C. A. Heywood, of 
Whitehaven ; the Carnlough ores, examined by Mr. Tosh, yielding 22*47 and 
17*89 per cent., the respective proportion of alumina varying from 33*69* to 
24*55 per cent. Another aluminous ore raised at the Glenariff mines, 
examined by Mr. Jones, of Wolverhampton, a second-class ore, gives 25*15 
percent, of iron. and 36*50 per cent, of alumina; the best aluminous ore^ 
obtained from the same mine yielding 47*40 per cent, of metallic iron ,and* 
10*19 P®r cent, of alumina. * 

The Bauxite deposits of theTrish Hill and Straid mines, near Ballymena, 
examined by Mr. John Pattinjson, gave of alumina 53*^3 P®r cent., 52*00 par^ 
cent., and 46*13 per cent. _ , 

The production of these aluminous ores in Ireland in the year 1857 
amounted to 3,000 tons, increased in 1867 to 42,016 tons, of the value of 
;£io,64i ; and in 1877 to 155,382 tons, of the value of;^85,427 ; and in 1881 to 
198,4^9 tons, of the value of 85,495. 

/ . , • ‘‘Iron Ores of Great Britain,*’ p«ti.p. 9S. 
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In concluding this notice of the iron ores of the United Kingdom-^not 
in the Coal Measures— we give the total production of the several varieties 
m the years i88i and 1882 : — 


Counties, &c. 


Variety of Ore. 


1881, i88». 

Quantities. Quantities. 


Cornwall 

Bcvonsliire 

Somersetshire . . . . 

Gloucestershire . . . . 

Wiltshire 

Oxfonlshirc and Rutland . 
Northamiitoiishirc 
Leicestershire . . . . 

Lincolnshire , . , . 

Staffordshire, North . 

Lancashire 

Cumberland . . 4 . 

Yorkshire (Cleveland) . 
Nortliumberland and Durham 
North Wales . . . , 

South Wales and Monmouthshire 

Isle of Man 

Ireland 

Scotland 


Red and brown hsematitc . 
Magnetic broivii and red . 

Spat hose and brown haematite . 
Brown haematite 
Brown oolitic .... 
Brown oolitic .... 
Brown oolitic .... 
Brown oolitic .... 
Brown oolitic .... 
Calcareous haematite. 

Red hscmatile .... 
Red hematite .... 
lirown oolitic .... 
Spathose and sib'eious haematite 
Red haimatite . . . . 

Brown haematite 
Brown haematite 
Aluminous . . . . 

Brown haematite 


Tons, 


7,460 

11,198 

11, 4M 

29,883 

36,067 

90,497 

80,672 

39,222 

99,170 

8,614 

12,753 

1,270,545 

1,333,085 

99,599 

267,802 

1,021,507 

p, 190,564 

30,721 

— 

1,189,836 

1.408,693 

1,015,035 

1,725.478 

0,538.471 

6,326,314 

70,771 

83,720 

2,155 

2,471 

81,372 

77,162 

120 

«— 

190,863 

■ 189,724 

5,235 

1,907 


Total production in the years 1881 and 1882. 


I2,3T2,7U 12,852,824 


The total value of the ore in 1881 amounting to ^3,634,391. In the Ksame 
year the imports of foreign ores of iron were 2,450,698 tons, of the value of 
{^2,349,411. 

It appears necessary, to render the description of the iron ores of the 
United Kingdom complete, to add the returns, as given by the Inspector of 
Coal Mines, of the argillaceous iron ores obtained from the Coal Measures 
for the last five years : — 

iS/S” io,3o6,5f}0 tons i88r 11,858,766 tons 

1K79 ii, 87 *. 74 S .. 1882 11,505.447 >f 

1880 11,664,720 „ , 

The actual quantity of ore used in our blast furnaces in 1882 being 
26,808,969 tons. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE FUTURE PROSPECTS Ol- BRITISH MINING. 

ciiaitj-:r 1. 

SUMMARY.— EXAMINATION OF TIFF rROBABLF EXHAUSTION OF METAL- 

LIFEROUS MINERALS. 

Tin . — Until 1845, in which year the author was appointed ‘‘Keeper of 
Mining Records,’' no succes.sful effort had been attempted to obtain reliable 
returns of the quantities of metalliferous on's obtaincid annually from the 
mines of the United Kingdom. 

Several estimates, — many of them made with a considerable amount of 
care, — had been from time to time published, giving the production, \\iithin a 
given period, of the mines of certain defined districts, or producing some 
special mineral. These were derived from very varied sources of information, 
many of them of uncertain value, and it was not possible, therefore, to make 
an estimate of the real condition of any set of mines, upon Avlilch reliance 
could be placed. 

The chief purposes for which the Mining Record Office was established, 
will be seen from the following Minute of Resolutions, passed by the Council 
of the British Association at the meeting in Newcastle-upon-Tync, August 
25th, 1838. It appears important, as a matter of history, to give permanence 
to this ; showing, as it does, that a very few years effects a change in the ' 
opinions of men, on questions which were at one time considered to be 
settled as of vital importance, and alters arrangements which, when made, 
contemplated the permanent preservation of records of the progress of thb 
most important industry of the United Kingdom : — 

ist. ** That it is the opinion of this ihceling that, with a view to prevent the loss of life and of properly 
which will inevitably ensue Irom the want of accurate Mining Rccoids, it is a matter of national importance 
that a depository should be established^ for the collection and preservation of such Mining Records 
subterranean operations in collieries and' other mining dislricLs. 

2nd. “ That a committee be appointed to draw up a Memorial, and to communicate with the Governv 
ment in the name of the British Association respecting the most eilcctual method of canying the above * 
resolution into effect* 

3rd. ** That the committee consist of the following gentlemen, with power to add to their number : — 
The Right Hon. the Marquis of Northampton. 

Sir Charies Lemon, Bart., M,P. 

’ Sir Phili]) G. Egerton, Bajrt. 

John Vivtan, Esq. 
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Davies G, Gilbert. Esq. 

T. S. Enys. Esq, 

W. L. Dillwyn, Esq. 

Charles Lyell, Esq. 

« The President for the time being of the Geological Socicyr of London. 

The Professors of Geology in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Durham. 

H. T. de la Beche, Esq. 

Tolm Taylor, Esq. 

John Buddie, Esq. 

Thomas Sopwith, Esq.** • • 

In pursuance of the above resomlions a meeting was held at the offices df Mr. Sopwith, in the Vkoyn 
Arcade, Newcastle, on Monday, August 27th. Present — 

5 >ir Chalks Lfmon, Bait., in the chatr. The Rev. Dr. Buckland, the Rev. Professor Sedgwick, 
Professor Phillips, Professor Ldinson, John Buddie, Thomas Sopwith, and Richard Griffiths, Esquires. 

^ It was proposed by Dr. Buckland and .seconded by Mr. Sopwith — 

‘‘That Richard Griffith, of Dublin; Robert Bald, of Edinburgh; and J. Barker, of BakewelJ, 
Esquire^ be added to this Committee.’* 

It wa.s pioposcd by Dr. Buckland and seconded by Mr. Buddie — “ The Secretaries be appointed as 
follows ; — , 

John Taylor, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S., General Secretary. 

Thomas Sonwilh, Ksq., K.G.S., Secretary of North of England. 

Richard Griffith, E^q., C.E., F.G.S., Secretary for Ireland. 

Robert Bald, C.E., F.R.G.S., Secretary for Scotland.** 

Dr. Buckland having read the resolutions passed by the Council of the British Association, the 
following Memorial was drawn up, and having been appiovcd, Sir Charles Lemon undertook to tiansmit 
it to the Chancellor of tlie Exenequer, which has accordingly been done, and the subject is now under 
consideration. 


Copy of the Memorial of the Mining Records Committee. 

“ To the Right Honourable the Lords of Her Majesty’s Tieasuiy, &c. 

“The Memorial of the Commitiee lor the Preskkvatiun of Mining Records appointed 
by the British As.sociation for the pROAiorioN of Science, assembled at Newcastle, 
August 25th, 1838 — 

“ Humbly shewelh : 

“ That whereas it has been made apparent to your Memorialists that great loss of life and destruction 
of property have resulted fiom the imperfect preservation of Mining Records ; and whereas still greater 
losses will- inevitably ensue unless advantage be taken of the experience of living individuals, who are 
willing to place in any public depository that may be provided, copies of the numerous mining documents 
now in Ihcir possession ; 

“ And whereas the preservation and economical use of mineral prcxluce, and especially of coal, are of 
great imj^rtance, not only to the proprietors of mines, but to the nation at l.irge : 

“ Your Memorialists feel it to be their duty, respectfully and earnestly, to c.ill your Lordships* attention 
to the expediency of establiiinni^y as soon as possible^ a National Depository for ike preservation of 
documents recording the Mining Operations of the United Kingdom. 

“That the experience of the neighbourhood of Newcastle, within the peisonal knowledge of several 
of your Memorialists, affords appalling examples of the loss of life, and waste of highly valuable Mineral 
Property, whiclTVould never nave occiured had documents been preserved as it is now the object of 
your Memorialists to collect. As in the lapse of time mining operations become of necessity more 
complicated and dangerous, the risk of the recurrence of similar catastrophes will be continually increasing. 
It appears to your Meiimrialists that the only sure and effectual means of preventing those deplorable 
/results is the e.slablishmcnt of such a public office as has already been alluded lo, 

“ The practicability of carrying out the above measures has been sliown by what has recently been done 
under the direction of the Board of Woods and Forests, in the case of the coal mines in the Forest of 
Dean, and by the documents relating to the coal mines of Newcastle, which have been deposited by 
^ Mr. Buddie in the archives of the Natural History of Newcastle. It is within the knowledge of your 
Memorialists that an immense number of similar documents are in the possession of individurus who are 
now willing lo place copies of them in any public depository under the control of Government. 

“ Your Memorialists therefore humbly pray that your I.a>rdsbips will be pleased to take the premises 
into your consideration. 

. “(Signed) Charles Lemon, 

* Cnairfnan'* 


The result of this was that the Lords of thfi Treasury adopted the recom- 
mendations, and on the 29th September, 1840, fhe Mining Record Office was 
established under the department of Woods, then presided over by Lord 
Duncannon. It was placed in charge of Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) 

• de la Beche, the Director-General of the Geological Survey, and of the 
Museum of Economic Geology; Mr. Thomas Jordan being appointed the 
fir:st Keeper of Mining Records, which appointment he held until April, 
1845. The abthor succeeded Mr. Thomas Jordan, entering on the duties of 

* his office on the 19th April, 1845. 
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Interpreting the words of the above Memorial to signiiy not only the 
preservation of plans, &c., of mine workings, but the returns of produce , 
from our metal mines and collieries, the author was induced to make tjjie 
experiment of soliciting from the proprietors accurate returns thereof; ' In 

1847 the first attempts to collect Mineral Statistics were so far organised, 
that a., series of tables giving the produce of our copper and lead mines 
for several years* were issued, and in 1853 “Statistics of the Produce of 
Copper, Tin, Lead, and Silver from the Mines of the United Kingdom from 

1848 to 1852 inclusive ”t was published. 

In that year the Treasury appointed a committee to inquire into the 
working of the several departments then under the direction of Mr. Henry 
de la Bgche. That committee reported most favourably on the work done 
in the Mining Record Office, and recommended that it should be placed “(W* 
a vtofe efficient footing^’ The Treasury acted on that recommendation. The 
Keeper of Mining Records was placed in a position to extend his inquiries, 
and, since that date, “The Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom” has 
been regularly published each year until 1882, when the Mining Record 
Office was abolished, and the business of collecting the “ Mineral Statistics'* 
transferred to the Inspectors of Collieries and Metal Mines— the compilation 
and publication being placed in charge of the Home Office. 

Tliis statement has been made for the especial purpose of showing the 
extreme degree of uncertainty which prevailed in respect of the annual value 
of the mineral productions, drawn from the rocks of the British Islands, pre- 
viously to the organization of the system referred to. The question of the 
importance of preserving records of all our subterranean works is admitted, 
the Mines Regulation Acts requiring that the plans and section.? of all 
abandoned collieries and mines shall be sent to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. This excellent provision is, however, rendered 
seriously ineffective, by the clause regulating that those records shall be seen 
only ** by an inspector under the Act,*’ until ten years have eldpsed from the 
period at which the plans were deposited. 

Our present purpose is to examine, by such lights as are available— and 
they are very few — the extent to which the traffic in tin raised in Britain 
was carried on with the inhabitants of the countries on the eastern shores ot 
the Mediterranean Sea, and thus to endeavour to make an estimate \(lhich 
must be approximate only — of the total quantity of tin raised in ComwaQ 
and that portion of Devonshire which lies west of Exeter, from the com- 
mencement of mining. In the Historical Sketch it has been ^own, 
that tin was known to Moses lOoo B.C., and, that Ezekiel mention,s that 
metal as being, 600 years b!c., an article of trade with the merchants of 
Tarshish, and, earlier still, that Homer tells us it was used in the manu- 
facture of a corslet. Herodotus, 440 B.C., mentions the metal tin, but he . 
says he knows not the islands from which it was obtained. Several other 
instances might be adduced to prove that tin was not unfamiliar to til© 
ancient workers in metal. From whence did they obtain it ? Undoubtedly 
tin may have been procured from the Indian Archipelago,^ apd from the 

, • ** Uemoki of Geologkal Sorvqr,” vol. u,-jiart ii. , 

t “ Recctfd# of School of Minos.” 
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southern promontory of India, or it may have been gathered from the rivers, 
, or the mines, of Spain and Britain. 

, Assyria, it has been said, procured tin, for the manufacture of her bronzes, 
from India by an overland route; and, seeing that the Phoenicians were 
originally from that part of Asia, there is no improbability in supposing that 
when they founded Tyre and Sidon, they kept up some traffic witj^ their 
ancient home. 

'J'his very obscure question has been examined with considerable acumen 
by Dr. George Smith.* He quotes the Periplus of Arrian,t — a merchant 
navigator of Alexandria in Egypt,— who had traded from the head of the Red 
Sea to. the coast of Africa, around Arabia and India, and to the Island of 
Ceylon. Amongst his lists of imports into Egypt he names white cqpper, — 
probably a bronze, — and brass and tin, in small quaulity al a few porls only. 

An examination of all that has been written on this subject, in the earlier 
pages of this volume, leads to the conclusion that at least 1,200 B.c. the 
Phoenicians, sailing round the coasts of Spain, discovered that the metal tin 
might be obtained from that country. Tlierc is, also, strong evidence; that 
they made Gadez (the modern Cadiz) a port of importance, from which 
they shipped this valuable product for the use of tlie metallurgists of Tyre. 
Having established a trade between Gadez, and the countries on the 
eastern borders of the Mediterranean Sea, these adventurous navigators 
began to" explore the coasts of the countries to the north, and thus they dis- 
covered the “Tin Islands,” of which Herodotus tells us, “It is nevertheless 
certain that both our tin and amber are brought from those extreme regions." 
The voyage of Himilco gives us, with tolerable clearness, a statement which 
has thc*appearanco of truth, that the voyage from Gadez to the Tin Islands 
occupied at least four months. There exists evidence of a striking character, 
which proves that the Phoenicians (vulgarly called Jews) established them- 
selves, in small colonies, in several parts of the western promontory. The 
remains of earthworks, and cyclopean walls, assure us, that the native miners 
endeavoured to protect their tin ground from the strangers [Sarsens], and there 
can be no doubt that the islands, spoken of by Diodorus, were the marts to 
which the Celtic miners of Dumnonium took their tin for sale to the Oriental 
merchants. 

FiVe hundred years before the birth of Christ, there is but little doubt, that 
there existed a trade in the metal tin, but to what extent this was carried on 
wp have no authority to guide us. When we reflect on the quantity of tin 
which ^would be employed in Egypt, in Phoenicia, and in Greece, in the 
manufacture of bronze ; which alloy was employed in the construction of 
weapons of war and implements of industry, in basting i^ols for worship and 
ornaments for decoration, it appears that not less than 100 tons of this metal 
cqjild have been exported every year from Britain alone. 

• “ The Cassiterides : an Inquiry into the commercial Operations of the Phoenicians in Western, 
EuApe, with particular reference to the British Tin Trade/* By Georji^e Smith, LL.D. 

* t Under the title of The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea/* This work, which Dean Vincent translated, 
he attributed to A.D. 64. The learned Dean of Westminster says, in his “ Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients in the Indian Ocean ’* : <^This work contains the best account of the commerce carried on from 
the Red Sea and Coast of Africa to the East Indies, during the time that Egypt was a province of the 
Roman Empire/* Mr. W. D. Cooley, in his Maritime a^ Inland Discovery/* places considen^e 
selionce on this work of Arrian, as showing that tin was first brought to Egypt from India, forgetting mat 
Arrian wrote i^Coo years after tin was supposed to have been intrc^uced. 
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Julius Caesar landed in Britain fifty-five years before the birth of .Christ, 
and the Romans held possession of these islands for three centuries and a 
half.* The native inhabitants of Cornwall appear to have held almost 
undisturbed possession of that district for all that period. The Romln 
remains which have been found, and which are described, were few. These 
probably show that some of the Romans, searching for gold, rather than for 
tinj established themselves in some of the mining districts of the West. It 
is, however, probable, as Ceesar tolls us, “ that the merchants who inhabited 
the coasts of Gaul ” resorted to Britain for trade. These merchants, we raay^ 
suppose, encouraged the search for tin, and established the overland route 
through Gaul to Marseilles. This consideration would lead us to suppose 
that during tho period of Roman occupation as much tin was exported as 
previous'to the commencement of the Christian era. 

The Saxons gained possession of Cornwall and Devon in A.D. 947, and 
we arc told of a ship laden with tin, sailing from Cornwall to Alexandria, 
being under the protection of an angel. Tho introduction of bells greatly 
increased the use of tin, and in tho sixth century bells were commonly used 
in France and in this country. All. the old bells contain a notable quantity 
of tin. Much of this rnetal was also then used for tinning iron and copper 
v(!ssels. In tho beginning of the thirteenth century, Venice received tin from 
Cornwall by way of Bruges, in Flanders, and Pisa and Genoa engaged 
their own vessels in this trach.*. 

Balduccif informs us that i, 000 lbs. of tin in Cornwall was then worth 
10 marks sterling, the value of the mark being’ equal to 4 florins. We may 
Ihcnjfoni infer, that after the departure of tho Romans from Britain, to about 
the landing of William the Conqueror — another 500 years — there must, have 
been a considerable increase in tho produce of tin. 

King John, in 1201, gave a charter to the Tinners, which was confirmed 
and imjjroved by Edward I. in 1305, and in 1337 Edward III. created the 
Duke of Cornwall and organised more satisfactorily the Starrrary Court, 
which originated in the days of Athelstan, about 9,50 A.D. From the time 
of King John — who is said to have expelled the Jews, who had been for some 
time the most industrious miners — the produce of tin fell off, and until the 
reign of Henry VII. everything connected with mining was in a sad state 
of confusion. In x 509, for the purpose of encouraging the production of rin,^ 
the use of imported tin was forbitlden. The importation could never hav# 
been large, as this metal came only from Bohemia, Saxony, and possibly 
from Spain. We are enabled to estimate, by the aid of some tables given 
by Pryce in his “ Mineralogia," the production of tin in Cornwall for a' few* 
years, and from this fragmentary statement it is estimated that about’ 450 
tons were produced dn the average in each year. The same authority 
informs us that in the seventeenth century the average of tho metallic t^n 
produced was 1,500 tons per hnnum. This was, however, only after Eliza- 
beth had introduced a considerable number of German miners. In the reign' , 
of Queen Anne (1700 to 1714) there was an accumulation of tin (five years' 
consumption is spoken of as being equal to 5,000 tons), and great deadness 

. . ' 

* I^fessorJ. Rlws, “Celtic Britain/^ 

f Francisco Pegdottii ** X«a I’lratica della Mercatura. I 
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of trade continued until 1789. The East India Company then beoomii^g 
speculators, we find the production of tin considerably improved. 

^ G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S.,* gives a table from 1750, — when 2,876 tons of 
tin were raised,— 'to 1834, when 4, 180 tons were produced. The mean average 
will be 3,000 tons a year, consequently in eighty-four years there will have 
be,en produced 252,000 tons of tin. Until within the last twenty years the 
fluctuations have been very immaterial. * ^ 

lyir. Porter divides the periods as follows, the average produce of each five 
. years being — 


Years. 

'Inns. 

Years. 

Tons. 


Years. 

Tons. 

1750 to 

1754 

*.585 

1 780 to 

1784 

2,667 

1810 

to 1814 

2,339 

*755 n 

1759 

2,728 

,1785 .. 

1789 

3>249 

1815 

„ 1819 

3.444 

1 700,, 

1764 

2,610 

1790 »» 

1794 

‘ 3.405 

1820 

„ 1824 

3.578 

1765 „ 

1769 

2,845 

1795 n 

1799 

3.084 

1825 

„ 1829 

4.595 

1770 „ 

«774 

2,853 

1800 „ 

1804 

2,676 

1830 

>. >834 

4.047t 

1775 .. 

>779 

2,647 ‘ 

1 80s 

1809 

2,572 





In 1820 one-fifth of the tin was “refined tin," but from that date the 
quantity has been gradually increasing. This is used for preparing Dyer's 
liquor (chloride of tin), and for tinning iron (making tin-plates). These were 
formerly tinned with “ grain tin " (tin smelted from the ore found in the tin 
streams), but the quality of refined metal is so much improved, that by 
most manufacturers no other tin is now employed. Some few, however, still 
use common tin for the outer coat of the plate. The annual production of 
tin for thirteen years from 1 848 was as follows : — 


Year. 



Ore. 

Tons, 

Metallic Tin. 
Tons. 

Year. 

Ore. 

Tons. 

Metallic Tiu 
Tons. 

1848 

Produce of Tin Ore 

10,176 

6,784 

>855 

Produce of Tin Ore 

8,947 

6,000 

1849 


ft 

10,719 

7.148 

>856 

ft 

9.350 

6, >77 

>850 


ft 

>0.383 

6,922 

>857 

ft 

9.783 

6,582 

1851 

• 

ft 

9.455 

6.304 

1858 

ft 

10,618 

6,920 

1852 


ft 

9.674 

6,510 

1859 

ft 

10,670 

7,100 

>853 

1854 


ft 

ft 

8,866 

8.747 

5,763 

5,947 

I 860 

ft 

10,462 

6.695 


In the ten years ending 1 849 we imported, — principally from the East 
Indies, — io,ib6 tons 15 cwts. During the same period we exported Foreign 
tin, 7,025 tons; and of British tin ^6,078 tons. In the ten years from 1850 
to 1859 we produced of— 


British Tin 

Imported Tin, and Rcgulus 

We exported in the same time — Foreign Tin . 
.. • British Tin . 


65,098 tons. 
25»324 „ 


4, 163 tons 
1^735 


90,422 


20,898 


»» 




Leaving for home consumption — 69,524 „ 


The consumption of tin in Great Britain 
ten years shows a rapid increase : — 

From 1791 to 1800 

* M 1801 „ i8io . . ' . 

„ 1811 „ 1820 

,, 1821 ,, 1830 • . • • • , 

1831 ff 1840 ..... 


ip each of the undermentioned 


Toni. Tont. 

7,545 or annually 754 
. . 11,179 . 1,118 

. 16,000 ^ „ 1,600 

. 26,158 „ 2,6 i 6 

« 3 *. 54 a .> 3*365 


The cause of this advance in our consumption of tin has been the 


' « u xhe Progress of the Nation in its various Social and Economical Relations front the Beginning of 

the Nineteenth Century.’' By G. R. Porter. London : 1847. • 

. t Eight hundred tons a year of tin were sent to China iot many yean. 
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wttension of our tin-plate export. This will be shown' l«r the foilewittg- 
statement: — r? 


Tin Hntet; 

Boxosi 


Froito liveipodl in 1850 we exported 4^18.1 . 
» J8sS .. S9t,a76 . 

» 1859 » 811,051 . 


CAimdA 
Boxei. 
. ^ 11,426 


44,863 


*In Edition to this, the employment of white metals, such as Prince's* 
me^, Britannia-metal, German-silver, Albata plate, &c., as the basis upon 
which electro deposits of silver are made, and the greatly increased usS of 
bronzes, have produced a larger consumption of this metal. 

The difference between the imports and our exports of tin will be shown 
by the following statement : — * 


In 1820 we imported from Banca 1,309 and the exports were 3,047 
J82S 4,231 4,709 

*830 15,539 10,426 

*835 19.704 23,795 

1840 9,39, 6,594 

12,085 *9>iS3 


As it regards tin ore (black tin), the following table represents the posi- 
tion of our productive tin mines for ten years, as shown by the returns made 
to the Stannary Court, which have been carefully corrected by those made 
to the Inspector of Mines, and to the Mining Record Office : — 


Year. 


1864 , 

1865 , 
18O6 . 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 , 

1871 , 

1872 . 

1S73 • 


Number of 

QuAntity of 

AverAM 

PnVe 

Mines. 

Tin Ore. 

per Too, 


Tons, 

£ 8 . 

d. 

174 

13,985 

^ 17 

6 


14,122 

55 & 

0 

145 

>3,785 

48 10 

9 

117 


SO 18 

0 

ro9 

n,5«4 

55 4 

0 

n 7 

13,883 

69 10 

0 

*47 

*45 


’rid 

0 

6 

102 

14,266 

87 7 

0 

213 

14,884 

78 I 

0 


The prices of Foreign tin, and a statement of the stocks on hand in each 
of those years, as they materially influence the value' of the tin mines of 
Cornwall and Devonshire, are given in the following table : — 


Year. 

Prices per Cwt. 

Stock of 

Banca.' 

Straits. 

ForeiffD Tin, 

1864 

1865 

1866 . , • . . • . 

1867 

1868 

1869 . . . . 

1870 

1871 . . . . 

1872 . . . . 

1873 

s. d. 
107 8 

11*2 

9* 7 

95 2 
128 6 
126 8 
*35 2 
*53 0 
*35 3 

s. d, 
106 I 

n t 

88 0 

93 8 
tzb 3 
124 2 

133 C 
14s 11* 
133 3 

Ton. cwta. 

2,970 0 

3,287 u 

1 3,149 8 

2,565 11 

i,7S« 5 

1,516 8 

■1,137- i6 

* 992 8 

1,759 IS 

1.507 0 


yi^e dttaa^ of the Butch tin mines in each of years was 




: 3 <5^ 
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Year. 

Hanca. 

Billiton. 

Total. 1 

Year. 

Banco. 

Billiton. 

Total. 


Tuns. 

Tons. 

Ton^t. 1 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

' 1864 . 

5.343 

794 

6,137 

1869 . 

4.483 


6,907 

1865 . . 

4 » 5 S 4 

1,005 

S.6i<) 1 

1870 . 

4,672 

2,858 

7 ,S 30 

1866 . 

5.234 

1,171 

6,40s 

1871 . 

4 . 3*0 

3.190 


1867 . 

4.639 

2 , 34 * 

0,o8o 

1872 . 

4.35* 

3 . 4 S 6 

7.808 

1868 . 

3.060 

2,151 

6, 1 1 1 

1873 . . 

4.480 

3.264 

7 , 74 ^ 


Our importations of tin, in the form of ore, and as pure tin or regultft, in 
the*last two years, were as follows — the countries named being those from 
which the largest (juantitios were received : 



1 




Tin Ore. 

Mct.il or 
Kof;ulus. 

Tin Ore. 

'IVlctal or 
Uegulus. 

(* 

Ttina. 

'ron"?. 

Tun'S. 

Tons. 

Straits Settlements 

— 

6,09s 

1 

4,812 

India Dutch possessions 

. — 

209 


— 

China 

— 

280 


25 

Victoria 

372 

46 

207 

58 

New South Wales 

334 

4 

3.**4 

33 « 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

I oh 


1,302 

13 

103 

Bern 

lOl 

448 

671 

387 

Chdi ... . . 

18 

79 

157 

T14 


The total imports being in — 

1872, 1,024 tons of Ore, and 8,342 tons of Metal and Re^^ulus. 

*» 7 > 79 ^ *» 

This being an increase of 4,578 tons of ore, out of total 18,544 in 1872, and a 
decrease of 552 tons of tin in the metallic orreguline state. 

In 1872 we smelted in this country— 

14,266 tons of British Tin Ore, prodiicinf»\ ^ . 9,560 tons of Tin. 

1,024 tons of Toreisn and Colonial Tin Ore, producing . . 642 „ 

And received of Metal and Regtd us 8,342 ,, 


The total production of British, Foreign, and Colonial Tin being 

In 1873 we smelted in this country — 

14,884 tons of British Ore, pioducing 

5,612 tons of Foreign and Colonial Ore, producing . 

And received of .Metal and Kegulus .... 


iS,544 Ions. 


9,752 tons ol Tin. 

3.^50 

7>79i 


** The total production of British, Foreign, and Colonial Tin being . 21,193 tons. 

The loss in refining the regulus, and some of the Foreign tin, is not of 
great importance, therefore it is not taken into account in either year. 

^ The exports of tin of British production in 1873, and the two previous 
years, were, according to Board of Trade returns — 

In 1871, 114,201 c^ts. 

„ 1872, 113.871 „«• 

)• 1873. "S.946 „ 

The exports of tin of Foreign and Colonial-production were — 

In 1871, 41,196 cwts. 

„ 1872, 48.634 „ 

„ 1873, 28.869 » 

That is, of British, and Foreign, and Colonial tin, we exported — 

In 1871, 7,769 tons. 

„ 1872, 8,124 tons, an increase of 355 tons. . 

» 1873, a decrease of B74 tons. ^ 
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This statement, which is as nearly correct as it is at present possible to 
make it, will place before the reader the position of our tin trade in 1873, 
and enable the tin miner to calculate his prospects in future years. ■ • 

It must be remembered that, in addition to the tin^which we have for a 
long period been steadily receiving from Banca and Billiton, a new tin-pro- 
ducing (ystrict of great value is being opened out in the Malacca Peninsula, 
and^at an English company are commencing operations in a large and 
promising district of Siam, said to be rich in stream tin. • 

It will be seen by the table given below that the Banca and Billiton sales 
have remained tolerably uniform for the five years ending 1881, but that the 
Straits shipments have shown a rapidly increasing rate. During the Jjast 
three years large quantities of tin ore have been raised in Siam and the 
Malayan peninsula, the principal portion of which has been sent to China : — 



1X77. 

1878. 

1,879. 

• 18S0. 

1S81. 


‘1 oils. 

1 ons. 

J uns. 


'John., 

Banca Sabs 

4.324 

4*064 

4.25? 

3.<'38 

4.339 

Billiton Sales * . 

3.000 

3.970 

4 . 5*3 

4.735 

4.735 

Straits Shipmenl.s 

3 . 0*4 

7,900 

. 10,085 

ilfOOo 

• 11,475* 


The Australian production has been so large, and the cost of production 
so small, that the importation of the tin from our colonies has tende<l to 
reduce the prices of tin ore in this country very materially. 'I'lic discovery 
of stanniferous deposits in New Zealand and Queensland, which promise to 
produce stream tin of high <|uality at a low cost, will certainly have the 
effect of preventing any increase in the price of British tin. The returns 
from the Australian ports, Sydney, Melbourne, and otliers, have been as 
follows for the last ten years : — 


Vear. 


Ton<?. 


Yrar. 

Tt^nR, 

1872 


150 


1877 

0.095 

1873 


2,()<)0 


1878 

8,050 

1874 


5,8uo 


1870 

r.42b 

1875 


7,210 


1880 

7,800 

1870 

‘ 

8,302 


1881 

^000 1 



Salks 

OK Tin tn Billiton. 



February 
April . 
Tune . 
August 
October 
December 



18 

77 - 

1878. 

1879. 

18S0. 

iS8r. 


Piculs. 

AviT.lJfC 
price 
per Picul. 

Piculs. 

Avoraifo 
prit c 
per Picul. 

Piculi*. 

Average 
prirc 
per Picul. 

Piculs. 

Av( lage 
prif c 

pei l^jrul. 

Pic uls. 

Avonijps 
pi ice 

per ^icul. 


10,000 

I'lorins. 

4 f ,-87 

10,000 

Florins. 

41.5 

12,000 

Fj fill 11 !.. 

38 « 

1 3, OCX) 

Florins, 

" 3 “/, 

13,000 

Fiorina. 

60*^ 


10,000 

4642 

lO.OCX) 

4'f 

12,000 

45" ' 

I3,ooi> 

56 - 1 ’ 

13/^0 

59 “ 


10,000 

4Sj 

10,000 

41-22 

13,000 

43' '■ 

i’3,ooo 

. 47'-'“ 

13.000 

hlfli 

• 

10,000 

4*io.r 

10,000 

40 j 

13,000 

42“" 

i 3 ,o(X) 

58V' 

13,000 


a 

10,000 

42-37 

10, OCX) 

36-96 

I 3 , cx )0 

S6j 

13.000 

SS'--'- 

1 T' 

I 3 ,(KX) 


■ 

ro,ooo 

43-47 

f 2,000 

im 

‘4.1-63 

13,000 

62* 

13,000 


13,000 


The, sales of tin in Holland, and of Billiton tin in Batavia, for the five, 
years ending 1881, will give a cbrrect impression of the manner under which 
the. Banca tin reaches our manufactories. • 


* Those readera who desire any more detailed description and commercial account of the tin trade 
should consult A History of the Trade in Tin.” By Phillip William Flower. 1880. (George Bell and SonA.) 

t ^' Banca tin is produced by convict labour in the island of Banca, from whence it is across to the 
port of Batavia, in Java, for shipment to Rotterdam, where it is warehoused, and sold pefiodrcally by the 
Traejihg Ct^pany. Billiton tin ia raised by a private company in the Dutch inland ot Billiton. Some*^ 
ob Uie wfot and aometiiiies sent to Holland for sale.”-^^Zc7W«rV ** History oj^the Trade in Tuk** 

^ i Of Z 
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1877. 

1878. 


1880. 

18S1. 

Siab9« 





M 

Slabs. 

Aver- 

price. 


Price 

50 ^os. 

January 

March. 

May . 

September . 
November . 

19,800 

23.518 

22,400 

23.584 

21.635 

24.717 

Florini.+ 

43 f 

42 i 

42J 

41-05 

40*95 

18,300 

20,900 

20,110 

19/^13 

24,200 

23 » 8 i 7 

Florins. 

4 oi 

40 } 

39^1 

39 l 

35-8 

39-6 

> 9.479 

23.346 

23.426 

23.300 

23.059 

23.500 

Florins. 

I 9>937 

14,988 

20,162 

20,214 

20,608 

20,403 

Florins. 

59 / 

5 *i 

43 f 

57 i 

49I 

18,297 

23.41? 

23,489 

23.653 

23,414 

23,322 

Flprms. 

1 

64 


•The only course open to the British miner for checking the importation 
of Foreign and Colonial tin, appears to be the exercise of the strictest economy 
in every branch of production. Into the mines labour-saving machinery 
must be introduced, ^nd on the dressing-floors every advantage must be 
taken of such scientific knowledge as is directly applicable to the separation 
of bodies of different specific gravity, one from the other. . 

The following general statement will be found useful in studying the 
progress of tin-mining. 

According to the charter of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, the tin at this 
time paid a duty of a halfpenny for every pound weight when coined. In 
the reign of Edward I. the duty was fixed at 4s. for every hundredweight 
of coined tin. The dues upon tin in Devonshire paid to the Duke of Corn- 
wall have been only at the rate of is. 6|d. per cwt. 

In 1 2 1 3 the duty payable to the Earl of Cornwall was farmed for 200 marks 
(of 13s. 4d. each) for Cornwall, about £175, and £200 for Devonshire.^ 

1337, Edward the Black Prince being then Duke of Cornwall, the profit 
on the coinage was at first 3,000 marks, and the price increasing it became 
4,000 marks, about £3,500, which will represent a produce of 3,69&tons of 
20 cwts. 

In 1524 the profits of both counties were £2,771 3s. 9jd. 

In 1602 (the forty-fourth year, of Queen Elizabeth) the coinage amounted 
tO;^2,623 gs. 8d. in Cornwall, and ;^i02 17s. gfd. in Devon. 

In the reigns of James I; (1610) and Charles I. (1630) the produce, accord- 
ing to Lysons, quoting “ The Records of the Duchy of Cornwall,” varied from 
11400 to 1,600 tons. 

In 1742 the Mines Royal Company reported the average produce to have 
been about 2,100 tons for several years. 

,From 1750 to 1779 the average produce in each year was about 17,000 
blpcks, the weight of each block being computed at 3 ’35 cwts. Converting 
the blocks into tons, the mean average wilFbe 1,763 tons per annum. From 
a table produced by the late Mr. John Taylor we find that from 1780 to 1838 
.the mean average annual produce of tin was 21,132 tons. 

For the years 1799, 1800, i8oi the Duchy ofComweill received £g,620, 
and in 1814 the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall for tin wSs about 8^500. 
In 1820 Cornwall produced 2,775 tons of tin.§ 

De la Beche gives a table from midsummer, 1837, to midsummer, 1838, 
which shows the relative quantity and kind erf tin produced. , 

• i.opo Buca alaVs ireigh about 3* t9n^ t Average price per 50 kUos. ^ ; ; 

J Lysoit’s ** BiiUimia/’ p* ccttn, r § •* TraDsaiiwiis of the Geologioai Society ConstvaU*. 
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'total of tin producmx>. 


8^3 


CoitiaM tQwnt. 

CaJatock . 
Truro 
Hayle . 
PcQzance . 


CORKWALL* 
Grain tin. 



Common tin. 

. 393 blocks. 
8 , 95 * » 

S >334 » 

iM»3 .. 


Morwelbam 


Devonshire. 

• 3 * • • • 674 » 


Making a total of 29,321 blocks, or 5,130 tons, of which i,545> or about 
one-nineteenth, was grain tin, and 27,776 blocks, common tin. • 

The following table continues the statement of the annual production 
from our tin mines to the nineteenth century : — 

Tin Or(7. MoUvIli# Tin* 

Tun*. Tons, 


In 1874 the production of Tin was 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1S81 


1882 


( Inspector’s Return 12,157 tons ) 
t Streams . . 886 „ J 


14.039 

13.995 

13.688 

14,142 

15.045 

14,665 

13.737 

12,900 


9 . 94 * 

9.014 

8.500 

9.500 
10,106 


8,918 

8,600 


13.043 *.694 


It must appear to many that the attempt to estimate the total quantity of 
tin produced from the stream works, and from the mines of this coimtry, 
since the commencement of the primitive process of searching the alluvial 
deposits, must prove an abortive one. Under all the circumstances of 
the case the result must at the first appear to every one as unworthy of atten- 
tion. It is unhesitatingly admitted that the estimated production of tin, 
jjreviously to the Norman Conquest, can be little other than a probable 
guess. It should, however, be stated that the researches of antiquarians 
sufficiently warrant the expression of an opinion that the Phoenician mer- 
chants carried, by the maritime and by the overland route across Europe, in 
those early days only small quantities at a time. Judging from the existing 
evidences afforded by the “Jews’ Houses," and the slabs of tin Vhich have 
been discovered in various parts of Cornwall, we have evidence that 
the smelting operations were on a limited scale. J'hc ships which carried 
the tin from this country were small, and we are informed that the mules 
on whose backs the slabs of tin were borne across Europe were rarely 
weighted with more than one hundredweight of tin, * =•■ 

Until the fourteenth century we are unable to do more than guess at 
production ; but since then we arrive at an approximation sufficiently close 
to enable us to state that upwards of three million tons of metallic tin h^ve ^ 
been extracted from our stanniferous deposits : — 

In the <00 years before Christ* 5 ®.°°° tons. 

ennnn 


500 years ot Roman occupation ... • 50,000 „ 

Xo 1066 The landing of William the Conqueror • » J 00,000 „ 

,, 1300 Edward I. . * 369.^00 „ 

KOO Henry Vm 4*.<H8 

„ 1600 Elizabeth • 680,100 „ 

„ 1636 Chaiieal. ....**•• »* 

„ 1740 Computation of Mines Royal Company - . 235»ooo „ 

” 1834 William 202,000 „ 

„ 18& Victoria „ 

ff 1880 Bitto • .. • r . ' • • • • I95y22 3 n 


3,016^171 „ 
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Tin streams, and detrital deposits in general, are producing at this time a 
very small quantity of black tin {tin ore). Some of that included in the follow- 
ing table is really derived from tin mines, it being carried away with the 
waste of the dressing-floors.* 


Peouucf. ok Tin Streams. 


— 



1872. 


1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1 « 

1 1880. 

• 

piSSi 

« 



T. c. 

T. c. 

T. r. 

T. 

f , 

r 

c. 

T. 

r. 

T. 

C‘. 

T. c. 

T. 

c. 

T. t. 

I 

Bushornc’s Slicam 

. 



6 8 

.2 

I 










, , 

2 

Carbis Beach 













. . 

I 

I 

I 11 

3 

Chapel Forth 


0 8 








. 



, , 


, 


4. 

Cleggar l^onh . 


0 4 

0 13 

0 2 



1 

n 

I 

4 

9 

0 

0 II 

0 

17 

0 7 


Coombe 





1 

16 










. , 

6 

Darlcy Leaf 


4 7 

I 0 

6 0 

3 

1 

i 

14 

5 

7 





. 

t f 

i 

Excelsior Stream 






, 



4 

8 



, , 

* 


■ a 

8 

Goonlazc ,, 


, , 


0 s 

0 

9 







0 4 

3 

2 

, , 

9 

Gwythian ,, 


21 12 



0 

9 

12 

I 




, 



, 

0 5 

lo 

IfeUton ,, 


14 U) 

<> 5 

5 4 

4 

14 

5 

II 

4 

3 

4 

0 

1 12 

I 

3 

2 18 

ir 

Lclaiit ,, 









5 

0 

3 

0 

5 10 

0 

0 

6 19 

12 

Eetcha Foreshore 




9 13 


, 






• f 




0 13 

i.S 

Cooe Pool , 


2 19 

3 «8 

4 *4 

8 

0 



24 

10 

12 

11 

10 I 

22 

16 

..t 

H 

Mcnardai^'a Stream 




9 13 













IS 

Mill Tin ,, 




4 12 













lO 

Nanceinclliii ,, 




3 15 

, 

, 











17 

Nanjuhan ,, 



0 3 



, 











i8 

Ferran Beach 



2 17 

, , 

2 

9 





0 

5 





19 

Perran Poilh 



2 IQ 

0 12 













20 

Penan Kivei 



0 12 

0 

I 

1 











21 

Porthledden Sands 





0 

9 

4 

*8 

0 

2 

0 

I 


I 

2 


22 

Polbcrro Cove . 


16 I 


, , 

i 

8 



I 

6 




0 

7 


23 

Poith Towan 







0 

Q 

0 

6 

0 

*6 


9 

I 


24 

Restronguet Stream 




■6 II 






. 







25 

Roseroggan ,, 




18 13 






, 



* • ! 




26 

Kosewarnc „ 













0 IS ; 




27 r 

Shoit Horn Beach 



1 




, 







5 

13 

r/'i 

28 

Trevdlaa ,, 



1 

9 2 



0 

16 



0 

12 

7 0 . 

0 

11 


29 

Trevaunance „ 


4 II 

7 13 

14 12 ! 

3 

13 

4 

4 

4 

18 

4 

2 

0 0 . 

2 

18 

• •t 

30 

Tolbesco „ 

1 


• • 

t 

1 

.. 1 

i 






1 


• 

i 

0 

15 



COPPER . — It has been shown in the historical sketch that copper was not 
unknown to the early inhabitants of these islands ; but there are many reasons 
for supposing that all, or nearly all, that was used by the Britons was im- 
ported from the Continent, and this was continued until the early part of 
thp sixteenth century. We have evidence that the Romans smelted some 


• The produce of the " Red River ” and other rivers collecting the waste from the dressing-floors 
of the tin mines between Redruth and Camborne is not included in the above table. In the five years 
ending i88i the following quantities were obtained from this source : — ; 


Year. 


Quantities'. 
Tons cwth. qrs. 

lbs. 

Value. 
£ s. 

dl 

1877 • 


. 089 I I 

2 

0 . 

. 20,858 0 

6 

1878 . 


• 736 II 

2 

0 / . 

• 19,433 15 

. ^1,876 I 

4 

1879 . 


. 762 14 

2 

IS . ^ • 

t 

1880 . 


. 818 7 

3 

7 • 

. 36,810 10 

6 

1881 , 


, 909 I 

I 

0 . 

. 35.283 0 

6 


sing arrangements 
\ of the Red River 
, and on the river 


It has been frequently argued that this large quantity of tin ore should not— if the dre 
^ere perfect — be allowed to How away from the dressing-floors as waste. On the banh 
there are seventeen separate establishments htted with a good description of inachiner) 
flowing from Cam Brea and Tincrofr, joining the above at Tehidy Mill, thefe are e^ht other sets of 
dressing machinery at the present time. There may be a few smaJl streams occasionally worked. Some 
tin is sUll obtained from the China Clay Works, and at intervals, discoveries are made of qelrital tin in places 
where there was no suspicion of the existence of such a deposit* Buting the year tSBa a small quantity 
was discovered in some land in the emsh of St. Paul, on the western side of the MountlBay. . ^ 
t The later returns from Looe Pool include the streanu in Wendron, Sythney^ Brenge, &c. 
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copper from British ores during their occupation. Bi*. Percy, in his 
“ Metallurgy,” says * : “lam informed by Mr. Albert Way and Mr. Franks,, 
the eminent archaeologist, that lumps of metallic copper, more or le^S 
rounded, have been discovered in different parts of the country, but always 
in association with articles of bronze. Mr. Franks showed me one of these 
lumps, which evidently had been melted, and which, on examination in the 
hfejallurgical Laboratory, proved to be practically pure copper.” 

*It \vill be remembered that Professor Phillipsf says; “There is, I 
believe, no instance of a single bit, of pure tin or pure copper being found 
with the numerous ‘celts’ which occur in so many parts of England.” 
Caesar informs us that the brass — meaning brass or bronze indifferently 
— u.sed by the natives of Britain, was imported. It is tolerably certain that 
bronze vessels, and tools, and weapons, were made in this country ; but the 
probability is that the copper used by the Britons in their manufacture was 
imported. * 

In Angles«vi — wherf; the copper ore came up to the surface — and in 
some other parts of North Wales, there is evidence that copper was smelted 
at an early period by the Romans, or by the Celtic slaves under their 
direcdon. Tin; cake of copper found at Caerhom or Caer-Hen, near 
Conway, described by Pennant,* proves that copper was procured in these 
islands, but the quantity must have been c|uito insignificant. We really 
have no evidence, before the time of Elizabeth (1558), on which .my depen- 
dence can be placed. Then, in all probability, the (lerman miners introduced 
by that queen first worked our copper mines. These mines have really 
only risen into importance since the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. From that period until about 1852, there was a steadily increasing 
annual rise, the quantity produced in that year being nearly 209,305 tons. 
The produce of the Cornish copper mines rt'gularly declined from that 
year, until in j88i we find the quantity sold at the J'icketings is reduced 
to 40,584. It will be seen, from Taules printed in the A4)pondix, that 
commencing in 1726, with a produce in the mines of Cornwall of 5,000 tons, 
the quantity increased steadily to the year above named. The total pro- 
duction of copper ore in the United Kingdom, and of metallic copper 
obtained from native ores, shows that in 1856 our copper mines produced 
218,659 tons, yielding 14,775 tons of copper, whereas in 1880 all our’imines 
gave us only 52,1 18 tons of ore, yielding 3,662 tons of metal. 

The following table, showing the variations in the average prices of 
Cornish copper ore, will be found to be of importance to our argument. 


Year. 

£ a. d. 

Vfar. 


£ 

9. 

d. 

1700 

2 10 ^0 } 

180s 


10 

I 

10 

I 73 « 

•• 7 IS 10 

1814 


8 

IS 

4 

1750 

• • 7 6 » 6 || 

i 82'? 


6 

7 

0 

1779 

5 16 0 

I8j2 


6 

I 

6 

1797 

. . 7 II 8 

1842 


6 

4 

4 


♦ “ Metallurgy : the Art of extracting Metals from their Ores, anJ adapting them to various PurooiSss 
of Manufacture.” By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S^ 

t “ Thoughts on the Ancient Metallurgy and Mining in Brigantia and other Parts of Britaittk” By 
John PhilHpsF.R.S.A, 

1 Sec p. 41 . { « Borlasc’s ** Natural History of Cornwall” 

4 In 1758 , Borlasc says ; YeHow ore now sells for a price between ten and twenty pounda per 
/ would have bm pre of hlghpcrpentage produce* ^ • 
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The low price, of copper ore in 1779 arose from the large quantities of 
« copper thrown into the market from the mines in Anglesea, which up to 
I J84 were said to be producing 3,000 tons of copper annually.* About the 
same period the copper mine at Ecton Hill, in Staffordshire, was discovered : 
its most productive period being about 1780. 

It is not necessary that the evidence already given should be re-stated. 
Pryce tells us that, in 1737, 9,000 tons of ore were raised. The approximate 
valug of the copper obtained in 1760 waS;^66,825. By comparing this with 
the value of the ores raised in 1837 we find an increase in the same of four 
times and two-fifths nearly {l)e la Bcchc), We have seen that in 1877 ^he 
quantity of copper raised in Cornwall reached its maximum, 14,091 tons. 

The copper mines of Devonshire produced in 1801 1,078 tons of ore. 
This quantity steadily increased until, in 1837, 6,328 tons of ore were' raised. 

A little copper has been raised from the neighbourhood of Doddington, 
on the north-east of the iQuantock Hills. Twenty-eight tons of copper were 
obtained in Somersetshire in 1821 ; and Mr. Leonard Homer f. drew attention 
to green and blue carbonates of copper worked in the Red Sandstone 
Conglomerate down upon the lode in the grauwacke beneath. 

Shafts have been sunk near Minehead without any profitable return ; 
and for the last half century no copper ore of any consequence has been 
produced in vSomersetshire. 

The fact of there being a lawsuit, between Elizabeth and the Earl of 
Northumberland, relative to a copper mine at Keswick, proves that it was a 
mine of some importance ; indeed, 4,000 men are said to have been employed 
there. + 

« Camden says much good copper was for a lons[ ime made at Keswick, 
where the works were established in 1566, and Newland, where in 1709 the 
miners found eleven veins, but we know nothing of their value; but in 1671 
Websterg wrote, “ Now the Work is quite left and decayed, yet I am informed 
that some do aow melt forth as much very good copper, as serveth them to 
make half-pennies and farthings."' 

Edward III., in the fifteenth year of his reign {1341), granted to a 
company of nine adventurers, who were headed by Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, certain copper mines in Alston Moor, and near Richmond, 
in Yorkshire. That the quantity of copper ore raised at this period was 
comparatively small appears from the fact, that copper was imported into 
England from Hungary and Sweden, and that Calamine was exported as 
ballast. 

Tie valuable work of the late Colonel Grant Francis || gives several 
curious letters, the substance of which has been already quoted, which show 
that very small quantities of copper ore were' raised In Perranzabula, and 
from two or three other mines in Cornwall, and smelted there in 1383. The 
following quotations appear to prove this : — 

< ' Plot^s “Hiitory of StaffbrdsKirc.” 

t ** Transactions of the Greological Society of London,” vol. iiL 

t ** Some Account of Mines, and the Advantage of them to the Kingdom.” By Thomas Heton, M.A!i 
l^ondon; 1707, 

i ” Metallogranhie,” &c. By John Webster. I.ondon: 1671. 

” The Sntelfing of Copper in the Swansea District from the Time of EUcabeth.” By Xitrant 
Praads. 
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1. “ Y’t you have not above 50 tons gotten in all." 

2. “ I measured and received this last week at Logan jo tons of good 

and clean sorted copper ore." (1584.) ^ 

3. ' “ We have in readiness as much copper roste, and blake copper^ as 
will make 20 tonne of good fine copper." (1586.) 

^4. “The 14th October, 1585, came John Bwaple, one of Wales, w’h his 
barjj: for a frayght of copper owre, and did deliver him, the 21st October, 
15 tonn. and 8 Hundred of copper owre for Wales. * * I receive^ his 
freight at St. Ives, and for my lyffe I could not get any owre from St. 
Yeust." (St. Just.) 

These statements sufficiently show that, at the period named, tho pro- 
duction of copper in Cornwall was small. We Icam from Pryce,* that the 
rich black oxide of copper was, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
thrown away by the tinners, under the name of ^>der, and that several 
thousand pounds’ worth were formerly washed down into the sea from Old 
Poole mine. Mr. J. Came, writing in i824,t says that for fifty years the 
miners of Wheal Jewell threw away those rich ores (oxide of copper) 
in ignorance of their value. The author was informed that the family of 
the Williams’s, who were then working Tresavean mine most profitably for 
tin, caused all the workings to be given up “because they hadfome to the 
yellows” (copper pyrites, yellow copper ore). 

Dr. Borlase says that the coffer jiyritcs was always known to the tin- 
miners as podcr, but De la Beche J with much reason says : “As poder means 
dustf which would agree with the appearance of this friable ore (the blfick 
oxide of copper), it may bo questionable how far Borlase may have been 
correct in stating that yellow copper ore was thus named. As podgr has 
this meaning, may not the name be a provincial manner of pronouncing the 
English word pmodcr " 

The same authority, in his “Natural History of Ctirnwall," states that 
Mr. Beauchamp of Gwennap, “ at this time covenanted to sell i»ll the copper 
which he should rise out of a well-stocked mine for twenty years at ;^5 
per ton, and the ore at Relistian, in Gwinnear, was covenanted for at;^2 los. 
per ton.” 

There is not much doubt but that copper ore was found in Cornwall 
associated with the tin from a very early period. Native copper was som%-^ 
times found at shallow depths, and we are told that a small parcel was sold 
to the Cornish Copper Company, from a d 4 :ep sHuaticn in Cook’s Kitchen. 

About 1690, some speculators came into Cornwall from Bristol, and pur- 
chased copper ores at the rate of_;^ 2 i os. to ^4 per ton. Mr. Thomas CcJptei^ 
of Bristol, with other persons,*are said to have become adventurers in the 
Cornish copper mine^. This Thomas Coster was lessee in 1 746, with Partners, 
of the copper works built on lands leased by tho last Lord Mansell, known as 
the “ White Rock ” Copper Works. 

This Mr. T. Coster appears to have introduced into Cornwall a better • 
system of draining the mines, of dressing the copper ores, and assaying them. 

* MJneralogia Cornubiensis.” 

t " tbinsactions of the Qeolo^cal Society of Cornwall,” vol, iii« ^ 

X ^ Report on the Ge6l6n sf Cornwall and Devon.” 

{ De l&Beche oaUa him jihn Costar f Colonel Francia, always Utomat 
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He bought, it is said, 2,100 tons of copper from North Roskeat mine, 1,400 
of which had been lying unsold on the mine for years. He is said by 
Pjyce to have made a profit of not less than ;^6o, 000 in a few years by his 
speculations in copper. 

From this time we obtain a tolerably correct return of the copper ore 
raised from the Cornish mines. ^ ^ 

The average produce of the copper ores smelted from all the mines of 
Corimall for about sixty years,* appears to have been as follows : — * 


Years. 




Tons of Ore. 

1 Tons of Copper. 

Produce per Cent. 

1771 




27,896 

3»347 

12 

1781 




28,740 

3459 

12 

1701 




Kccoids lost 

— 

t8cx) 




S3.9«i 

5.(87 

• • 9 i‘t» 

1801 

to 

1810 ’ 


97.532 

6,059 

P 

1811 

n 

1820 


78,509 

6, (>02 

. . 

1821 

51 

18^0 


1(4040 

9445 

8 


it 

1S37 


. • 142.785 

11,637 

8‘ 


Sir Charles Lemon — who was ever anxious to place the mines and the 
miners of Cornwall in a more satisfactory position than that which had 
prevailed for so long a time, communicated his paper to the Statistical 
Society, in the hope of being enabhul to show the necessity of keeping 
records of progress — writes thus, with especial reference to the contemplated 
“ Mining Record Office ” : “ The sketch I here offer is slight, and some 
of the tables are avowedly imperfect, but they will shortly be replaced by the 
results of an inquiry taken up at the suggestion of the British Association, 
and now in the hands of a person having far better opportunities than I 
possess of obtaining information.” 

About 1768 the great mines in Anglesea were discovered and actively at 
work.' In 1784, 64,800 tons of copper ore, about 3,000 tons of fine 
copper, are stated to have been produced annually from Mona and Parys 
Mountain mines. To 1798 the profit is given as_^2,257,29i sterling. 

For more than fifty years the Ecton and the neighbouring mines in 
Staffordshire are said to have yielded a profit exceeding £^o,ooo per 
annum; and Mr, Walter Eddy .•states that “coming back to recent times 
(1777), I find, from documents left in the Mine Office, that in twenty years, 
between that date and 1797, 44,769 tons of copper ore were raised, giving 
on the average 15 per cent, of copper, and realising £12 a ton.” This 
"v-opper mine was known to Dr. Plat, who wrote in 1686. Farey tells us* 
that “most immense quantities of copper were extracted before 177b." 
In 1781, ho says, “the copper ore seems nearly or quite exhausted.” 

The copper mines near Keswick and other places in the northern counties 
were- worked for several years, as, in 1684, “Letters” were published asking 
“What quantity of copper is left upon the place? "..that is, in the mines 
around Keswick. 

. • Copper ore was obtained from the mines in Wales and from those in 

Scotland, but there was never any large production recorded. 

‘ ■■ The Mucross mine in Ireland produced for some time 200 tons of copper 

ore a month. The total value of that which was raised in four years was 
£ 80,000. 

* " Statistics of Copper Mines of Conrarall.” By Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P. ('* Jonsul of 
the Statistical Society of London,” vd. i. p. 65.) 
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Tables, compiled by the author, were published in the “ Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey," giving the production of copper from all the mines ia 
Cornwall for the years 1845-47, with the average price per ton-ythe 
“ standard " and produce. The following is an abstract of these tables : — 


1845. 1846. 1847. 

Copper On?. Copper, Protlurt*. per Ore. Copper. I’loJurr. Copiior Onj. Copper. Producr*. 

^ Tons. U'on'', Ton^. Uoris. Tons. Tons. 

^ i 6 f, 5 S 7 12,883 7\ 150.43* H.850 7 J >55.985 0.754 

From the commencement of the public sales of copper ore at Swansea 
from 1804 to 1847, the total production was : — 

Coppor On*. Tons, 

Fiom the Wehh Mines 53 » 7 ^^i 

The Sale from the Irish Mines 3Sji339 ^ 

Tickclings from Knglish Mines, from 1815 to 1847, being only 22,521 


Accompanying these tables there was a diagrammatic chart showing the 
produce of copper ore in Cornwall lor a century, and the fine copper produced 
during sixty-five years 


In r;^4 the copper ore was about 7,000 tons. 

„ 1747 it fell ro 4,7fX) „ 

„ 1757 it rocc to 16,000 „ 


And, with very few undulations, the production steadily increased until irv 
1840 it rose to 155,000 tons, falling back in 1843 to 135,000 tons. The fine 
copper, in 1771 — the earliest reliable record — was 3,500 tons, which in 1830 
rose to 12,000 tons, and for several years oscillated between that quantity 
and 9,500 tons. Between 1771 and 1844 wc have records of the copper raised 
in Cornwall, which amounts to about 146,000 tons. 

Mr. G. R. Porter* gives the copper raised in the United Kingdom from 
1820 to 1834 as follows : — 


■» 


Year. 

Ion 9. 

YtMr. 

Ton*^. 


Tons. 

1820 . 

. 

1825 . 

• io, 5 sS 

18^0 

13^232 

1821 . 

. 10,288 

182() . 

. 11,095 

183. 

14.685 

1822 

. ( 1,018 

1827 . 

. 12,326 

1852 

>4.450 

1823 . 

■ 9 ^>79 

I 82S . 

. 12,186 


13,260 

1824 . 

• 9,705 

1829 . 

• i 2,05 7 

'834 

14,024 


Since 1834, says Mr. Porter, the produce of copper smelted from English 
ore cannot be accurately distinguished from that of Foreign origin. 

The general state of the copper mines of Cornwall for seven years, 
ending i798,t appears to have been as follows : — 


The Adventurers’ ore in tlint time amounted to 3 value ol . . . . /“a, 237,291 

The total cost of working 2,195,133 

The net profit for 7 years 42,168 


Appended will be found several tables showing the actual production 
of copper ore from the United Kingdom and the metallic copper o6taiAed 
from it since 1856. These t^les convey to those who are interested in the 
subject all tho available ihformation. An attempt has been made to 
estimate, as in the case of tin, the total quantity of copper ore which, has 
been obtained by mining m these Islands. From the circumstances that* 
copper ore has been obtained from mines in every part of the country, and 
that some of the ore has been smelted at local works — sometimes on the mine 
—that portions have been sold at the public sales {Ticketings) in Cornwall 

* “ Tbe ProgresB of the Nation in iu various Social and Economical Relations from the Beginning o( 
dtif Nineteenth Centuty.” London: 1847. i 

_ t ‘'Coppnr Mines and Copper Itede Report, 1799." 
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and at Swansea, and other portions purchased by private contract, it has 
been found almost impossible to arrive at any final result which would not 
be niore or less delusive. 

An attentive examination of all available authorities and of such 
collateral evidence as can be obtained, leads to the belief that the following 
may be accepted as a fairly correct approximation to the extent of exhaii^tioi) 
which has been going on in the copper mines of the British Isles • 


Tons of; 

• . . Copper, 

f n During tlie Roman Occupation ore was probably raised, which produced . 5,000 

^ To the lime of Kd ward III. (1341) 15,000 

To the reign of Elizabeth, and after tlie introduction of German miners (say 

1600) 47,000 

d To the beginning of the Eighteenth Century 100,000 

^ To 1775— 6h//i,r iirc 693,500 tons 37. 500“ 

/ To 1800 „ „ 1,450.^0 78,500 

j?' To [835 „ „ *3,150,000 if)7,ooo 

h In 1855 „ „ 14,370,000 218,000 


From this period to the present time the annual returns ’have been as 
follows : — 


Copper Ore and Copper from the Mines of the United Kingdom. 


Year. 

Copper Ore 
Tons. 

Copper. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Copper Oro. 
Tons, 

Copper. 

'Ions. 

1856 . 

. 218,659 

14,775 

1869 . 

. 129 . 9 S 3 . 

. 8,291 

1857 . 

. 2 1 5,689 

14.375 

1870 . 

. 106,098 . 

. 7,175 

1858 . 

. 218,698 

14,456 

i«7i . 

. 97,129 . 

. 6,280 

1859 . 

. 23 ^ 7 ^^<) 

13.594 

Di?* . 

. 91.893 . 

. 5.703 

. 5,240 

i860 . 

. 362.696 

15,908 

1873 •• 

. 80,188 . 

1861 . 

. 

15.331 

1874 . 

. 78,531 . 

. 4,981 

1862 . 

. 224,417 

J 4.«43 

J875 • 

. 71.538 . 

‘ 4.323 

1863* . 

. 200,947 

14.247 

1870 . 

. 79.252 . 

. 4.694 

1864 . 

. 214,604 

13.302 

1877 . 

• 73 . '43 • 

. 4,486 

186? . 

. 198,298 

I [,888 

1878 . 

• 5<'.094 . 

• 3.952 

1866 . 

. 180,378 

11.153 

1 i «79 . 

- 5 '.'>35 • 

• 3 .K >2 

1867 . 

• 1 58.544 

10.233 

i 1880 . 

. 53.118 . 

. 3,662 

1868 . 

• * 57.335 

9.817 1 

I 88 l . 

• 52 . 55 ‘> • 

• 3.87s 


It will be interesting and instructive to give a statement, here compiled 
from actual returns furnished to the Mining Record Office, which will 
show the duration of our copper mines. During thirty years the number 
of Cornish copper mines selling upward of 5 tons of copper ore annually 
appear to have existed — 


35 mines lasting 20 years and upwards. 

40 „ „ 10 years, but under 20 years. 

31 „ „ 5 years, but under 10 years. 

1 14 „ „ less than 5 years. 

The highest average percentage produce of the 220 mines for the entire 

f ieriod above named was 7}. 
owest produce of one mine was 2J. 

The highest produce from one mine was 2 oii. 


c * Mr. Porter (** Process of the Nation, 1847"} gives the value cf tin and copper raised in Cornwall at 
different periods during the present century ; — 

1801. Tin and Copper . 1821. Tin and Copper , ;f87i,562 

1806. „ . 1,074,87* 18*6. „ . 1,137.04s 

1811. „ . 901.978 1831. „ i,io6,93S 

1816. „ . 925.083 , 1834. „ . 1,209,76* 

t “The total quantity of copper ore raised in Ireland I belieTeto approximate at present (1843) 
I clos^ to 25,000 tons per annum.” (“ The Industrial Resonttes of Iidand.” By Dr. Robert Khne, M.!)., 
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The production of copper in all parts of the United Kingdom wsm 
carefully obtained for the three years 1859, «86o, and 1861. The table giwn 
below shows the quantities produced at a period when copper mining was 
fairly successful. 


, COUI^TIES, &C. 

^Number or 
Mikes. 


CoppfiR Orb. 


Fiki Coma, 


libSq. 1860.1 186’ 


i860. 

1861. 

1859. 

xfleo. 


England and Wales. 
Cornwall . . . 121 

Devon . 

Cumberland and Lancashire. 
Anglesey 

Carnarvon 

Cardigan 

Montgomery 

Isle of Man 

Cheshiie 

1 96 

1 

Tons. 

183,498 

3.22s 

8.386 

2,252 

35 

35 

10,27 

Tons. 

• 82,534 

2,628 

7.713 

2,623 

75 

753 

227 

Tons, 

>8 ', 594 

2 , 33 ' 

8,792 

2,079 

67 

I'S 

1.483 

» 335 

Tons. 

12,202 

-624 

448 

99 

3 

26 

427 

Tons. * 
12,210 

i8j 

410 

U 4 

5 

53 

*55 

Tom, 

iTf, 66 ^ 

.268 

486 

105. 

1 

93 

2IS 

• 

r 47 

l '37 

139 

2q8,o 2 r 

' 96.553 

196,798 

12,829 

i 3.'37 


Total for England & Wales 




£ 

1 , 379 . 8 °' 

£ , 
1,259,660 

Kstimatrd Value. 

£ , 

1,118,810, 1,532,996 

*. 4*48745 

i,3of,84a 

Ireland. 

Cork 

Tipperary . . . . 

Waterford • . . . 

Wicklow* . . . . 

Clare 

1 

1 



;l 

li 


QirANiniK.S. 



1 

2 

3 

I 

3 

1 

3 

I 

6 

4 

I 

3 

|| Ton.s. 

4 . 53 <> 

298 

6,090 

3 .a 38 

96 

Tons. 

6,466 

7,765 

4.180 

Tons. 

7,350 

6,670 

1,641 

1 Tons. 

474 

29 

63s 

106 

4 

Tons. 

./S' 

”756 

586 

Toss. 

780 

• * 

66; 

*7 

* • 


10 

10 

8 

14,258 

18,411 

15,661 

',248 

*{993 

i »474 

Total for Ireland . . < 




! KsriMATBl) Vaiuk. 





1 10^,171 

'<^ 7^540 

141,263 

£ 

125,215 

• 

i. 

206,564 

£ 

151.232 







QfJANTITlH'?. 



Copper ore purchased by 
private contract from 
sundry districts not in-'^ 
duded above . 

k 

14 

23 

20 

'iOD 5 > 

i 4 ,Siot 

Tons. 

21,7.32 

Ton.s. 

I9,028t 

Tons, 

693 

Tons. 

83S 

Tons. ' 
ftllO 






Estimateu Vaiub. 

li . , 

•• 

•• 

t f 

£ 

18,863 

<. 1 
79,983 

K 1 

'04,654 

76 ,f 89 

. ^ 1 

84,952 

113,406 







Total QuANiiTiRs. 

? 

i 

r 


170 

167 

i 

Tons. 

236,789 

Tons. 

236,696 

Tons. 

231,487 1 

1 

Tons. 

15,770 

I'oJ. . 
15.968 

Todb, 

* 5 , 33 * 

Total Tor England, Wales, 
and Ireland . . •< 





ToxAr, EsTiMAiBD Value. 



•• 

• a 

•• 

£^ 

1,506,83s 

£ , 1 
1,507, '83 j 


£ 

1,734.700 

i,7C^,26i 

* £ ‘ 

irS‘72,480 


The following table will show the average percentage' produce of the 
.|iynes with reference to the length Of time during which thi^ continued at 

C * lBS»UiU«gt^tbi(*eq|)|ttram,wime 0 pptf l*ie{)aratedfiom3heiroft}gfiitctof"Wkklcnr. 
t .bdiKUna inn jiyim am vUdi coppei ii Bcp^^ 
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Produce of r‘iNE Copper. 


Average percentage produce of fine copper . . 

Highest average percentage produce of a single mine 
Lowest average percentage produce of a single mine 
Number of mines producing above 25 per cent, of copper . 
„ „ „ 15 per cent, of copper . 

, , „ „ 10 per cent, of copper . 

5 per cent, of copper^. 
,, ,, „ less than 5 per cent, of copper 


35 Mines at 
work up- 
Wiirds of 20 
Years. . 

4 oMitte 8 at 
work up> 
wardsof to 
Years but 
under 30 . 

31 Mines at 
work up* 
wards of 5 
Years but 
under xo. 

X14 Minot 
at work 
loss than 5 
Years. 

73 

7l 

7f 

8 f 

13S 

14 

i4f 

Ibit 

' 4^ 

4J 

Si 

• i 

— ■ 

— 

— 


— 

— 

• — 

4 • 

2 

4 

2 

13 

32 

34 

29 1 


f 

2 


8 


Average PRirps, Produce, and Si'Andakd ok Corntsh Coppicr Ore, from 1872 to 1881 inclusive:— 


Year. 

Avei atre 
iVu r. 

Avrrai^c 1 
f'rodiu*'. 1 

Axcr.if^o 

.Stciiidard. 

Year. 

A vcra^fc 

l‘nt c. 

Avernge 

l*iodu(r. 

Average* 

Sland.ird. 


£ 

d. 

•i 

£ s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

1872 

4 U 

(3 

H 

114 17 

o 

1877 

4 

4 

6 


103 3 

0 


4 « 

0 

4 1 

iio 5 

o 

1878 

3 

6 

0 

7 

. 90 15 

6 

1874 

4 -‘5 

(J 

71 1 

97 '6 

o 

; 1879 

3 

8 

6 


So 14 

0 

187s 

1 0 

0 

7 1 

1 10 o 

o 

1880 

4 

4 

6 

bS 

95 0 

0 

187(3 

4 17 

0 1 

1 

(,i : 

113 8 

o 

■ 1881 

4 

S 

6 


94 8 

0 


The annual returns from the copper mines of Cornwall and Devonshire 
are given in the Appendix. The copper ore obtained in other parts of the 
United Kingdom is shown in the following table, which gives the produce, in 
alternate years, of the copper mines beyond those of the West of ICngland : — 





1871 

18/3 

187.? 

1877 

1879 

i88i 

IJNGLANU. 

CJiiC-SHlRE 

Aldeiley Edge 


Tons. 

S,0o8 

Tons. 

8,122 

Tons. 1 'J'ons, 

8,23(i j 0,288 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Lancashire . 

Coniston 


1,423 

C392 

L«73 

04(3 

108 

51^ 

Yorkshire 

Merry bent . 


10 

72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cumberland . 

Caldbeck Fells 


300 

j 86 

146 

6 

— 

— 


Rough Tengill 
.Slow Crag . 


271 

I r 


z , 

— 


— 

StaffordsiUrf. 

Ecton , 


i 

— 

— 

— 



WALKS. 









Montgomeryshire. 

Nant-y-Ricket 


— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 


(jreat Gias . 


— 

— 

55 

18 

— 

— 


Gicat DylifTc 


— 

— 


26 

— 

— 


Mocl-fadiaii . 


, — 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Severn 


— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Carnarvonshire . 

Diwb'y-Cocd 


— 

100 

60 

150 

200 

140 

Symdde Dylluan . 


30 

199 

38 

— 

— 



TiUi-y-Pwlcli 



— 

29 

244 

333 


Deiwcii-Deg 


— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

20 


Carnarvon Consols 


— . 

— 

— 

— 


52 

Denbighshire 

M KRIONETIISHIRE . 

Dyffrvn, Mid and SouUi 
Glasdir. ... 

— 



16 

10 

156 

"78 

Blacn Calan . 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Cardiganshire 

Darren, South 


lOI 

71 

79 

— 

— 

192 


Glog-lawr . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

156 

— 


Cambrian . 


— 

— 

. — 

100 

300 

67 


Cwm Erfin . 


13 

1.93^ 

’ — 

— 

1 — 

I — 

Anglesea 

Parys Mountain . 


2»507 

2,704 

2»i53 

r 8 o 

863 


\>o,-t^PrecipitaU 


i63 

120 

205 

! 150 

100 

— 


Mona . 


3,000 

1,62s 

600 

1,040 

766 

3»8 o 4 


Do., Precipitate 


— 

297 

400 

270 

202 

— 


Parys, East . 


— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

ISL£ OF MAN. 

Bell Abbey, &c. . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i- 

Brada Head . 


— 


. — 

— 

— 

60 


Gt. Lazey . 


100 

— 


— 

— 

— 


Rushed 


So 
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IRELAND. 


SCOTLAND. 


Berehaven . 
Ballycuminisk 
Ballygaham . 

Do., lYecipilate 
Cooshen 
Cronebane . 

Do., Precipitate. 
Knockmahoji 
'J'igrony, Prn ipiiaie 
Ballymurlagh • 
Do., Precipitate 
Errisbeg 

Sancllodge (ShctLind) 


1871 

1873 

187s 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tuns. 

576 

301 

18 

847 

90 

23 

2,076 

29 

> 5 .*; 

17 


1877 

1879 1 

1 1881 

Ton*. 


Tons. 

2,188 

L 974 

2 i 529 

32 

— 


46 

TO 


to 

11 


9 

— 


1,962 

7 

30 

29 

LI43 

42 

76 

70 

26 

29 



40 

314 1 

7 r« 

» 


Alddrley Edge is a deposit of copper in Sandstone, the produce being 
very low. 'I.'he mines of Angicsea are remarkable for a curious com- 
pound ore known as “ Blue Stone," and a similar ore has been found in 
Wicklow, Irdapd. The quantity of this raised being as follows : — 


IS71 . 

Mona Mine 

. 200 

•«73 ■ 

i» »» 

. 414 

<875 • 

>» 

. 500 


Earys Mountain 

■ 

1879 • 

jMon.i ^line 

• 


Morfa Du 

• C 5 .S 2 


Connoiee, “Wicklow 

. 368 


The Irish mines returned in 1879 cupreous pyrites as follows : — 

■Rallygah.am, 1,030 tons. ) Cronebane, 2,290 tons. | Tigrony, 3,249 toas. 

The total value of these ores being These ores are chiefly 

valuable for the sulphur which they contain ; they also contain about^ 2 per 
cent, of copper, a little silver, and traces of gold. 

A satisfactory idea of the real condition of the copper trade of this 
country will be forme.'d by studying the following table, which gives the 
quantity of metallic copper obtained from various sources during the past ten 
years, Colonial and Foreign, in addition to that raised from our own mines : — 


— 

1871 

1872 

cc 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

r88i 

Colonial and Forcigri 

'I'ons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ions. 

T fms. 

Tfin'i. 

Ions. 

Ton a. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

ores sold at Swansea 

3,650 

3,077 

3,489 

4,847 

3,743 

5,399 

5,832 

2,512 

2,374 

1,949 


Colonial and Foreign 





■ 

ores sold by private 












contract (estimated). 

6,080 


6,746 

5,297 

6,340 

5,850 






Colonial and Foreign 







regulus and precipi-* 









12,^8 

7,79^ 

7,iio 

tate sold at Swansea 

96 

43 « 

61S 

, , 

750 

832 > 

30,750.27,914 

Colonial and Foreign 









regulus and precipi- 












tate sold b}' private 



9 

1 








contract (e.sUmated) . 

5,924 

4.630 

3,085 

8,750 

1 

16,140 

f5,762 . 






Pyrites producing 







14,158 


, 

Copper (burnt ore) . 

7,900 

8,500 

12,800 

: 9,000 

! 

9,600 

15,000 

17,000 

14,443 

15,000 

14,000 

Precipitated copper ob- 







[ 


tained from cupreous 









21, 653 

1 


pyrites . 

• • 

• • 

. . 

• - 

• - 

• 

' • 

*3,173 

20,500 

19,973 

Totals . 

23,650 

21,788 

00 

ro 

27,894 

36,573 

42,843 

53,582 

-T — * 

58,042 

5 '.083 

! 

45.245 

00 


% 


^ XHe bla« stosie occunwit in Atfrie$fa contains salpbide of copper, cine, and silver lead. That 
.llrluolr occurs in Ireluid is a coipponnd of equal parts of sulphide of lead and zinc containing silver. 
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When we learn .from the table of the production of copper ore from 
British mines, and see that our industries for the years 1878 to 1881 did not 
exceed 4,000 tons of metallic copper, it will be evident that the present 
depression of our copper trade is due to the large importation of copper 
from our Colonies and from Foreign countries. 

In addition to the above, old copper for re-manufacture, unwrought ajid 
part wrought, were also imported. The following table gives the particulars 
of thpse, — with the amount of copper ore and regulus, according to custom- 
house returns, — and the value of the imported copper manufacture : — 


- 

Ore. 

Regulus. 

Old for re- 
niHDufacture. 

IJnwroiight and 
part Wrought. 

Value of 
Cc^per 
Manufactured. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

€ 

1872 

43.650 

28,779 

73 * 

47.669 

71,278 • 

1873 


27,908 

743 

34.535 

61,662 

1874 

47.866 

28,424 

*,309 

37.754 

86,211 

<875 

53.663 

32,906 

*,497 

39.728 

72,670 

1876 

74,960 

27,904 

— 

39,145 


1877 

93.457 

33.701 

— 

39.743 

— 

1878 

* 03,945 

30.410 

3,293 

39.360 - 

12,631 

1879 

87,829 

4 S ,930 

2,866 

40,670 

45.763 

1880 

100,420 

45.055 

3,162 

36,509 

94.296 

1881 

102,040 

44,216 

— 

32.170 

— 


Year, 

187s 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

IS8I 


British Copper Exported. 
Unwrought, Wrought, and 
Mixed Metal. 

I Foreign and Colonial Copper 
Re-exported. 

1 Wrought and part 

1 Wrought. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

Value. 

735.709 

;f 3 . 237.529 

14,689 

/■i, 258 ,S 36 

1.378,383 

709.889 

798,615 

2 . 934 . » 9 « 

*7.234 

3.059.909 

* 4.*57 

1,036,970 

888,842 

3,096,836 


— 

970,168 

3,071,300 

17.837 

*,103,595 

973.274 

3 . 3 « 5 . 4 i 6 

14.895 

998,880 

*,025,273 

3.438,555 

13.790 

876,367 


The copper production in the United States of America has shown a 
steady increase from 1872. This table has been compiled by Mr. James 
Duncan Smith, one of the directors of the Arizona Copper Company 
(Limited), published in Engineerings June 8th, 1883. 

i 


1872 

1873 

1874 

t 1876 
.. *877 


28.000. 000 lbs. 

31.000. 000 

34.000. 000 

37.000. 000 

40.000. 000 

42.000. 000 


1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


43.000. 000 lbs. 

46.000. 000 „ 

57.000. 000 „ 

70.000. 000 „ 

88.000. 000 „ 


The consumption of copper in the United Jjtates is^given — 


In 1872 34,000,000 lbs, 

*883 77,000,000 „ 


• This increased consumption has been due to the manufacture of wires 
for electrical purposes. At first it was necessary to import copper for their 
own use to the United States, but for some years no importation has taken 
place. • 

Price in 1872 33 cents. 

In 1882 , higheit price . 2 o|t ,, 

„ lowestpyce. . . . . , . . * *7111^ 



PMODUCE OF LEAD AND SIZVEE 

Our principal imports for each of the five years to x88t have beex 
from the 'Cape of Good Hope, British North America, Chili, and ofhei 
countries, as follows : — 

YMr. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

f'his continued ww aav*** ^iav/ jiahicu,* ahh 

from others where recent discoveries of great value have been made, renders 
it improbable that our native copper mines can be expected to prove profit* 
able for some time to come. ^ 


Ore. 

ions. 

Regitlus and * 

Ftwipitate. 

Tons. 

Unwrouabt end 
part Wrought 
Tons, 

115,466 

33 x 701 

40,216 

ios,945 

33 x 4 >o 

39.360 

87,829 

43 x 930 

46,670 

99,849 

45»ooi 

36,509 

102,640 

44, a 16 

33,170 


LEAD AND SIL VER. — Both these metals were probably known to the 
Britons bffore the invasion of Julius Caesar. The evidences given show that 
lead was worked by the Romans rather extensively in many parts of Britain. 
The pigs of lead found in England and Wales, already described, having 
Latin inscriptions impressed upon them ; with often the statement that the 
silver had been recovered from the poorer metal, show that the Romans were 
both miners and metallurgists. Roman mines and scoria are found on the 
Mendip Hills, Somersetshire, in Derbyshire, in Shropshire, in Northumber- 
land and Cumberland, and in the Lake District. 

The Romans used lead largely : they made tanks for water of that metal 
and pipes to distribute that useful fluid. They buried their dead in leaden 
coffins, and even lined some sepulchres with it. They must therefore during the 
period of their occupation have used large quantities of lead : it would be a 
random guess to say what quantity. Cicero writes to Atticus, saying there 
was not a scruple of silver in the whole island.* Cicero’s knowledge* must 
have been very imperfect, since Strabo reckons gold and silver amongst the 
products of Britain. In the time of Augustus silver was coined in Britain, 
and this was no doubt obtained from the lead ores of these islands. 

Lister states that he proved the existence of silver in the lead of at least 
thirty mines.! The lead ores of Shropshire and Derbyshire contain less 
silver than those from any other mining district. Dr. WatsonJ says there 
were in his time annually smelted in Derbyshire ten thousand tons of 
lead ore, but he adds in a note, “This estimate I have reason tO' t^iijk 
too high." He then informs us that a cubic foot of the lightest of the 
lead ores of Derbyshire weighed 6,565 ounces, and the heaviest 7,636 
ounces. The mean weight of six pieces of this ore may be expressed by 
7,342 avoirdupois ounces, whereas the Doctor estimated the weight#of a. 
cubic foot of lead ore from the Isle of Man as 7,115 ounces. It is a*fact 
worthy of note that the mines pf Mid-England, extending up to Shropshire, 
contain but little silver, but as we advance into Wales we find the quantity 
considerably increasing. Fo» example, the produce of silver from some of 
the 'mines of Cardiganshire has been as follows : — , • 

Cwm-syrnlog . , . .40 ounces to the ton of lead. 

JDarren Vawr * • • . 35 n 

^ lianfair Clydogau ... 60 to 80 „ m 

• «<£tiaia ill^d jam cognitum est» ne qne argenti scrupulum esse uUum in Ula ad 

1. iy. nrii e 

t ^^1-istef deFpiitibps,"cJiap, ii, 

{ Cheriiieal ^ 1 . uL edition. By K. Watson, 

: 3H' ■ 
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Several of the lead mines of Cornwall and Devonshire have proved to be 
very rich in silver ; the largest quantities separated from the argentiferous 

galena being from the following mines : — 

Cornwall. Devonshirb. 

Garras, near Truro 100 ounces to the ton of lead. Bear Alston Mines 102 to 1 20 ounces to the ton of lead . 
Wheal Pool, Helston 50 „ „ South Hooe .140 * „ 

Wheal Rose „ 60 „ ,, Wheal Betsy . 130 „ „ 

The last mine, near Tavistock, produced in 1806 large quantities 'of 
argentiferous galena, and about 1824 from 4,000 to 5,000 ounces of sifirer 
were obtained annually from the lead and silver ores of that mine. . 

The Silver ore raised from Herland mine, in Gwinnear, at the beginning 
of thp present century produced above 8,000 sterling. In 1810 silver ores to 
the value of ;^2,ooo were raised from Dolcoath mine, near Camborne ; and at 
Wheal Brothers and Wheal Duchy, near Callington, in 1812, the -value of 
the silver obtained from ruby and grey silver ores and the black sulphide 
was valued at 3, 000. ' In recent years the following returns have been 
made from the Callington mines : 

Tons cwts. 

In 1877 . .142 15 (no value ^nven of silver ore produced in Cornwall) 

£ s. d. 

1878 . . 94 9 valued at 5,806 13 o 

1879 . . 27 19 „ 621 18 II 

1880 . . 14 8 ,, 2,691 17 I 

i88r . . 5 18 „ 358 7 o 

The following table shows the quantities of lead ore raised in each year 
since 1870, and gives the quantities of lead returned by the smelter, and 
of silver separated, with some other particulars of especial interest, the result 
of extensive inquiries, and constructed with much care to the end of 1880. 


- 

Lead 

Ore, 

Lead. 

SjIvc 

Or© to make 
100 Tons of 
Lead. 

Lead in 
100 Ton.s 
of Ore. 

Silver 
in a Ton 
of Lead. 

Y**ar. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Oumes. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ounces. 

1870 

98,176 

73.420 

784.562 

133-718 

74-783 

10-687 

1871 

93.965 

69.007 

76 i, 4')0 

136-108 

73-470 

I [ ‘O30 

i 87A 

81,564 

60,420 

628,920 

135001 

74-076 

10-402 

1873 

73.500 

54.283 

53 '.o 77 

135-521 

73-784 

9-792 

1874 

76,801 

58.777 

509,277 

129-610 

77- >54 

8*672 

187s 

77.746 

57.433 

487,358 

135-363 

73-875 

8-485 

1876 

79.096 

58.667 

483.422 

>35-058 

73-053 

8-253 

1877 

80,850 

61,403 

497.375 

131-885 

75-823 

8*roo 

1878 


58.023 

397,471 

t33-3>6 

75-010 

6-850 

1879 

66,878- 

41.635 

333,674 

129-519 

77-210 

6-462 

1880 

72,24s ' 

56.949 

295.S«8 

126-876 

78-5*7 

5 'i 89 

1881 

64,702 

48.587 

308.398 



— 

1882 

65,001 

59.328 

372.446* 


— 

— 


From this it will be seen that the produce of the lead mines has not only 
tegiilarly decreased, but that the amount of silver found in each ton of lead 
has become less from 1871, with a steadimjss which appears to point to 
some special cause, which we are not enabled to explain. It may possibly 
be that the silver has a tendency to decrease with the increasing depth, but 
this is not by any means certain. 

It is interesting to give the produce of lead ore and the yields of silver 
from the most interesting and important Greenside mine, near Penrith. 

1872 1,516 tons, yielding 17,000 ounces of silver. 1877 1,600 tons, yielding I5,7'36 ounces of silver. 

« 87,3 *.369 »»» h 16,000 ,, 1878 1,5^^ >> j» *4»*^75 

1874 1,276 „ . „ 13,063 „ 1879 1,527 „ 15,515 

» 1575 1.558 I. .» 15.809 „ 1880 1,527 „ 13,801 

1876 1,758 „ „ ^,914 „ 1881 1,23^ „ 11,954 

* Return OfH.M. Inspectors of Mines. 
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The ore obtained hi this mine during the last ten years has been found 
between two dead tracts on the north and south, running near a quartz folsitb 
dyke. • 

In the Appendix will be found reliable tables giving the production for 
many years of the lead mines of Cornwall, Durham, and Northumberland, 
of Cardiganshire, the Isle of Man, Scotland and Ireland, and of the lead ore 
received by the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital. 

In 1851 the author published, in the ** Mineral Statistics," the following 
table, showing the production of sHver, in the compiling of which he was 
assisted by the late Mr. John Taylor: — 


District producing Lead Ores. 

Aver.tffc 
Quantities of 
Lead in each 
per Annum. 

Ounce of 
Silver ill each 
Ton ot I.ead. 

Ounces of 
Silver from each 
l)i.slrict. 

Moan Average 
Value, of 
Silver. 

Cornwall 

Tons. 

7,3«4 

25 • 

25Sif>40 

£ 

h3»9io 

Devonshire 

1 ,026 

40 

41,040 

10,260 

Cumberland 

-5»702 

9 


12,829 

Durham, Northumberland, and West- 
moreland 

‘3.233 

12 


36.699 

Derbyshire ...... 


None 



Shiopshire 

2,769 






Yorkshire 

5»223 




Cariliganshire, Carnarvonshire, and 
Caimarthenshire .... 

3.492 

1 IS 

52.380 

*3.095 

Flintshire and Dcnbiglishiie 

cS,l22 

n 

4 

5(1, HS.* 

*4.2*3 

Montgomeryshire and Merionethshire . 

b79 

6 

4.074 

1,018 

Ireland 


10 

13,800 

3i450 

Scotland 

822 

8 


1,644 

Isle of Man 

1,699 

20 

33.'‘8o 

8.495 

Totals .... 

, 

1 0 

— 

674.458 1 

168,614 

, m. . 


The following table exhibits in detail the more important causes which 
have led to the great depression prevailing for the last few years in the 
lead trade of this country. It will be seen that in the last five years the lead 
ore produced from British mines has fallen off to the extent of #15,298 tons, 
and that the quantity of lead imported has for several years shown a con- 
siderable increase : — 


Table of Lead Ores, Lead and Silver produced from them in Ten Years to i88i in 
THE United Kingdom, the Imports and Exports, with Mean Pricks. 


- 

Lead Ore. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Imports of 
Lead, 

Exports of 
Lea.!, 

Prices of 
Lead Ore. 

Mean Prii^S^ 
of English Pi|. 

Year. 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1878 

1879 

1880 

i88t 

Tons. 

81,564 

73.500 

76,201 

77,746 

79.096 

80,650 

77.350 

66,878 

72.24s 

64,702 

Tons. 

60,420 

54 ‘ 23 S 

58.777 

57.435 

58.667 

61,403 

58,020 

51.63s 

59,949 

48.587 

Ounces. 

628,920 

53 *»o 77 

5091277 

487 i 3 S» 

483 , 4.?2 

497.375 

397 . 47 * 

1 333.^>74 

29 S* 5 *» 
308,398 

Tons. 

69,841 

62,563 

61,987 

79.825 

80,649 

94,486 

100,141 

102,089 

95.049 

93.400 

Tons. 

44,330 

22,010 

36.353 

35,398 

35.921 

42,467 

34.385 

36.776 

33 . 5 S‘ 

43.309 

c **• 

*3 *3 0 

IS 8 0 

14 13 6 

*5 9 3 

15 8 0 

13 19 0 

10 11 6 

10 6 0 
1160 

10 3 0 

£ *■ d. 

20 0 0 

23 6 0 

22 20 0 ( 
22 9 eO 

21 13 0 

20 11 0 

16 14 0 

14 16 0 ^ 
16 17 o' 
14 19 0 


* Those three counties do not receive from the smelters anything tur’ silver contained in the ore. It 
is not, therefore, returned. As a rule, Uie Shropshire ores may really be said to be non-argenilferons. 
Derbyshire lead contains only from i oz. to 2 \ ozs., and Yorkshire varies considerably from^ 2 \ uzs. to , 
5 ozs. All the silver is, however, separated in the processes of refining lead for the White-lead rnahufac* 
turer, Thf? mean average annual production of lead from the mines of the United Kingdom, from tho 
earlies^ period to the present time, may be estimated at 3,000 tons per annum, which will give 7,149,000 4 
tons the total quantity raised. The" silver may be estimated to average five opnees to the ton ot lead* ' 
which will. give 35,754,000 CMtnccs. " 

3 H2 
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Hoping to convey a more exact impression of thte variation in the pro- 
duction of lead ore and lead, several tables are given in the Appendix, 
fPom which the following respective facts have been drawn : — 

I.’ The Production from the Lead Mities of Cornwall, showing that in 1845 
10,1 10 tons of lead ore and 6,063 tons of lead were produced, which gradually 
declined, until in 1881 764 tons 17 cwts. of lead ore and 408 tons 8 cwt^ of l^ad 
only were obtained. • 

i. An Account of the Production of the Lead Mines of Durham and 
Northumberland. — From this we see that ‘in 1845 17,046 tons of lead ore were 
raised, that in 1866 22,774 tons were obtained, which fell back to 14,186 tons 
10 cwts. in 1879, which rose to 18,254 tons 19 cwts. in 1880, but fell again to 
17,467 tons 2 cwts. in 1881. 

3. The Productiott of the Cardiganshire Lead Mines.— these impor- 
tant mines — the working of which dates from the Roman occupation — in 
1845 5>726 tons of lead ore, giving 3,716 tons of lead, were produced. 
These in 1862 gave 8,299 tons ii cwts. of lead ore, yielding 5,443 tons of 
lead, from which time the production gradually declined, until in 1881 it 
had fallen to 4,598 tons of ore, equal to 3,381 tons of lead. 

4. The Production of the Lead Mines of the Isle of Man was in 1845 
2,259 tons of lead ore, which gradually increased to 1871, when these mines 
produced 4,645 tons, which gave 3,334 tons of metallic lead; then each 
year — with one exception — the production steadily increased, until in 1881 
these mines gave 5,675 tons of lead ore, yielding 4,183 tons 12 cwts. of lead, 
with 84,865 ounces of silver. 

5. The Production of the Lead Mines of Scotland was in 1845 1,173 
tons'of lead ore. This steadily and regularly increased, until in 1881 3,806 
tons 1 7 cwts. were produced. 

6. The Production of the Lead Mines of Ireland shovis that in 1845 1,944 
tons of lead ore were obtained, which gave 855 tons of lead. This was 
increased to* 4,493 tons of lead ore and 3,222 tons of metallic lead in 1852, 
which at once fell back, producing for several years with much regularity 
rather more than 2,000 tons of lead ore, until in 1865 the quantity declined, 
and this continued until 1881, when the Irish lead mines produced only 
-848 tons 16 cwts. of lead ore, giving but 636 tons of lead. 

^ ' 7. The Production from the East and West Allendale Mines and the 
Weardale Mines was in 1845 12,200 tons of lead ore and 8,130 tons of 
lead. The returns of silver were not obtained until 1853, when 11,916 tons 
,of Ipad ore, giving 9,904 tons of metallic lead and 50,760 ounces of silver, 
were returned. P'rom that period until 1868 there was but little variation, 
the production being then 12,360 tons of lead ore. A steady decline set 
in, until in 1879 only 1,624 tons of lead ore were produced, which rose in 
1880 to 3,910 tons, and in i88i to 3,273 tons, giving 2,454 tons of lead and 
16,968 ounces of silver. At this time these important mines were suspended^ 
but operations have been recently commenced anew. 

8. The Total Production of Lead Ore, Lead, and Silver front 1S48 to 187.1 
inclusive, shows a constant increase, from 78,944 tons of lead Ore in 1848 to 
93*965 tons in 1871, giving 69,037 tons of metallic lead and-76 1,490 cmiu^ of 
silver. I^'rom period the production gradually declined. 
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9. The other tableh are ot considerable interest, the first giving* 
quantity of lead ore paying duty to the Greenwich Hospital, from 176& b 
1845. The second giving the prices of lead at the Grassington Lea< 
Smelting Works belonging to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, from 1 78( 
to 1843, which is a curious illustration of the variations in the price of s 
natural,product. The last records the prices of English tin per fodder fron 
thejyear 1783 to 1800. 

A table has been given which shows that in 1858 the United Kingdom 
produced 11,556 tons of zinc ore, aifd that to 1881 there, has been a regulai 
increase in the production, until it reached 35,527 tons, falling back in i88j 
to 32,538 tons :’the prices varying but little ; the lowest price being in f86i, 
when zinc ore was ;^2 a ton and metallic zinc 2. In 1872, the price of zint 
ore reached ^4 8s., and in the next year metallic zinc was fit 15s. — the 
highest price. , 

A table is also given showing the imports and exports of zinc, and 
much valuable ihformation, from 1823 to 1858. 

ZINC. — That Zinc was used at a very early period in the metallurgical 
arts is certain, but the metallic character of its ore-s was not understood, 
even so late as 1741. Calamine ore was used, and it was regarded as Asemt- 
inctal. The oxides and carbonates of zinc were regarded as earths, in the 
sense in which that term was used by the alchemists. As Calamine Earth it 
was employed in the production of alloys with copper, by the Tyrians, and 
probably by the Assyrians. 

Dr. Watson * says: “The two principal ores of zinc are calamine and blende. 
The Arabic word climia, or, as it is pronounced by some, caltmia^ denotes 
the same substance which wo call Lapis calafutnam, calamine or calam;f, and 
hence Salmctsius^ is of opinion that they judge very preposterously who 
would derive calamine from calacm, an Indian word. 

“ The other ore of zinc is called by the Germans blende^ from its blinding 
or misleading appearance, it looking like an ore of lead, but^yi^lding (as 
was formerly thought) no metallic substance of any kind.J They have in 
Staffordshire a sort of iron which they call blcnde-mtlal, of which they make 
nails, hammers, &:c.§ Calamine is found in Somersetshire, Derbyshire, and 
Flintshire, and other parts of England. Before the reign of Elizabeth, 
Sir John Pettus says,|| this mineral was held in very little estimation* iti 
Great Britain, and even at so late a period as towards the end of the last 
century, it was commonly carried out of the kingdom as ballast by the 
ships which traded to foreign parts, especially to Holland.” ^ , 

“Gireat quantities of calamine have of late years," says Dr, Watson,^ 
writing in 1786, “beerVjdug inJDerbyshire, on a spot called Bonsall Moor, in 
the neighbourhood of Matlock" “ A bed of iron-stone, about four .feet in 
thickness, lies over the calamine, and the calamine is much mixed, not only 
with this iron-stone, but with caiak, lead ore, and Limestone." , 


Chemical Essays^” vol. iv, 1786. ^ . . .u 

f Cadmia Anbicas dicitur cUmia^ qaod quidaxn pronundarunt calimia, imde Grsccis recentionbna 
interdum acribitur undtf ijoitfia GaUia lapis calftOiiQax’is (Salmasiusi De Homonyi 

SftUccixSi*), , ^ 

,/l bUndm qiiia, cum falso speciem. mmera Saturmiue prae se aert, 

tSflmt fi^dnett vel iw jmias «e (Pott, I>c Pseudo-Galena/’ p, 106), 

^ . II E8$«jr ott Metals ” and Philoiop\|ica! Tmafacdoiis for 1694. 
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. “The calamine annually (1786) raised in Derbyshire amounted to about 
1,500 tons a year. Sixty years previously they did not raise 40 tons a year. 
The Derbyshire calamine did not bear so good a price as that which is 
gotten about Mendip, in Somersetshire, the former being sold for about 40s., 
and the latter about 65s. or 70s. a ton before dressing. When thoroughly 
dressed the Derbyshire calamine may be bought for about six guineas, and 
the other for ;^8 a ton. There arc many sorts of blende, or black-j^k, 
which differ from each other not only in their external appearance, but in 
their internal constitution.” Dr. WatseJn is not quite right in this. The 
zinc ore (blonde, sulphide of zinc) varies in appearance from its sometimes 
conthining silver, copper, or iron ; but these are merely mixtures. 

Dr. Watson says that Margraf, in 1 746, by distillation, ascertained the 
quantity of zinc in different sorts of calamine to be as follows : — 


Calnmine from near Cracow . 
„ „ England . 

„ „ Holywell (Flint) 

„ „ Hungary . 

„ ,, Breslaw . 


Parts. Parts. 

• . 16 gave 2^ Zinc. 

• * ^ ^ I » 

16 yy 7 »> 

• * 16 »» 2^ ,, 

• * »> 4 j >» 


Plott, in 1741, says: “This semi-tnelal, which at present is called zinc, 
was not known so much as by name to the ancient Greeks and Arabians. 
The name which it bears at present first occurs in Theophrastus Paracelsus, 
but no one as yet has been able to discover the origin of this appellation. 
A. G. Agricola * calls it contrefeyn ; Boyle, spcltrut)i ; by others it is deno- 
minated spianicr and Indian tin, Albcrtus Magnus, f who died in 1280, calls 
calamine golden marcasitc, and asserts that it approaches to a metallic nature. 

P^tt, in his book on zinc, speaks of the ores of zinc being yellow and 
red. Jungius t says that in 1647 an ore of this kind, under the name of 
tutenag, is still brought from India, from which wc may infer that for some 
time we had been indebted to the East for that metal. Maflhiolus, Agricola, 
Caneparius, •and others esteemed calamine to be a mineral in which there 
was no metallic substance.§ G. E. van Lohneiss, in 1617, says that zinc had 
for a long time been collected by fusion at Goslar. Erasmus Ebner appears 
to have been the first, about 1550, who first distilled the cadmia of Goslar. 
In 1721 Henkel tells us zinc maybe obtained from Lapis calaminaris by 
moans of phlogiston. In 1742 Anton van Swab extracted this metal from 
its ores by distillation, and in 1746 Margraf published a method of his 
own for effecting this. 

A manufactory was established at Bristol, where zino was obtained by 
distillation per discension. Dr. I. Lawson is said || to have been “ the first person 
'who showed that calamine contained zinc. We have now on foot at home, a 
work established by the discoverer of this ord (?) which will probably make 
ijt very unnecessary to bring any zinc into England.” Dr. Plott says, “ To 
all this I shall only add one testimony more, from which it may appear that 
* the English knew how to attract zinc from calamine before Mr. Van Swab 
taught the Swedes the method of doing it, though this gentleman, unless I 
have been misinformed, instructed the late Mr. Champion, of Bristol, either 

* “ De re Metallica.” t ** In Libro Mincralium.” • 

, t “ De Miueralibus/' § CapepariuSj **I>e Atraoii’* pp, la, ai, 

II Supplement to Chambers’s Dictionary/' published in 1753 . 
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in the use of hlacJt^-jeeak for the same purpose as calamine, >or taught him 
some improvements on the methods of obtaining zinc from its ores. The 
testimony occurs in a dissertation of Henkel’s on zinc, published in i73f. 
He is there speaking of the great hopes which some persons had entertained 
of the possibility of obtaining zinc from calamine ; hopes, he says, which had 
been realised in England : ‘ ce qu'un Anglois arrive depuis peu de Bristol, dh 
aigjir vu r 4 ussir dans son pays.' • The manufactory of zinc was estab- 
lished in Bristol in the year 1743, when Mr. Champion obtained a patent for 
making it. About 200 tons were 'made annually at these smelting works. 
James Emerson began to make zinc at llenham, near Bristol, in 1777. The 
process of distillation was adopted, the metal being “ condensed in small 
particles in water, and being re-melted, was formed into ingots and sent to 
Birmingham under the name of ‘spelter'" (tValson).f 

Calamine Earth had long been used in the, manufacture of brass. 
Queen Elizabeth in 1565 granted to her Assay Master, William Humphry, 
a German, “a workman of great cunning and experience in the proper 
use of calamine, for the mixt metal called lattcn, or brass," a pj>tent for 
the manufacture of this. In 1568 the Society of Mineral and Battery 
Works were actively making lattcn, and we find in the time of Henry VI. 
that his chaplain, John Bottw'right, was made comptroller of all the 
mines, including latten and lead, within the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall. In 1639 a proclamation was issued prohibiting the importation of 
brass wire ; and in 1650, Demetrius, a German, founded a brass work in 
Surrey, at the expense of ^'6,000. | Eight thousand men are said to have 
been employed in the brass manufactories near London and in Notting- 
ham. Yet Sir John Pettus in 1 670 § observes that these brass work:* were 
then decayed, and the art of making brass almost gone. In 1708 there 
were brass manufacturers in England who presented a memorial to the 
House of Commons, soliciting the protection of Parliament. They stated 
“ that England by reason of the inexhaustible plenty of calamine hiight become 
the staple of brass manufactory for itself and foreign parts," and they argue 
that the continuing the brass works in England would occasion plenty of 
rough copper to be brought in. This would appear to show that but little 
copper was mined in this country at that period. Yet in 1720 we find 
Mr. W. Wood II stating that “ this nation could supply itself with coppCr'al^d 
brass of its own produce sufficient for all occasions if such duties were laid on 
Foreign copper and brass as would discourage their importation.” In 1783 a 
bill was passed in the House of Commons repealing certain statutes^ and pro- 
hibiting “the exportation of brass, copper, latten, bell-mctal, pan-njetal, 
gun-metal,’ &c. In 1721, when various goods or manufactures of Gretft 
Britain were allowea by Act of Parliament to be exported free of duty 

♦ This observation was first published in the fourth vol. of the ** Acta Physico-Medica/’ Acad. Nat. 
Cur., 1737, but I have made the quotation from the edition of Henkel’s works piiblislied at Paris, 
vol« ii. p. 494. * • 

t “ There is another substance which is denominated spelter, or spelter solder, by the brazien. It is 
composed of two parts of zirtc and one of brass ** ( Watson)* 

1 ** £s$ay on Metal’* (Brass), quoted by Dr. Watson. 

6 ** Fodmse Regales.*’ • 

■ I “ State of the Copper and Brass Trade.” . 

^ % Tbose of 28 Edward HI. c* 5 5 21 Henry VIII. c. 10 ; 33 Henry VlII. c. 7 ; 2^3 Edward VI/ ^ 
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— lapis calamiriara — lead and several other articles are enumerated id the 
Act on which the duty was to be continued ( Watson). 

* Diego Ufano, in his “ Artillery,” published in 1614, g^ves the following 
statement of the metallic mixture used for the casting of cannon in Europe 

Copper . . 160 . . 100 . . 100 . . 100 parts 

Tin . . . 10 . . 20 . . 8 . . 8 „ 

Brass , . 8 . . 5 . . 5 . . O „ 

Bell-metal was made of one part of tin melted with four parts of copper, 
and zinc was added for small bells. A ^method for applying zinc upon 
hammered iron saucepans was introduced at Rouen about 1786. There was 
considerable prejudice against its use. A French phyf^ician, M. de la 
Blanche, published a statement to the effect that he took the salts of zinc 
formed by vegetable acids in much stronger dose than the aliments prepared 
in copper vessels lined with zinc could have contained them, and he felt no 
dangerous effects. * 

We find in Beckmann's ^‘History of Inventions" the following note, 
appended by the recent editors to the article “ Zinc " : — 

“ Most of the zinc works in this country are situated in the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham and Bristol ; a few furnaces also exist in the neighbourhood 
of Sheffield, among the coal pits surrounding that town. There is also one 
at Maestag, in Glamorganshire. The ores worked at Bristol and Birming- 
ham are principally obtained from the Mendip Hills and Flintshire, those at 
Sheffield from Alston Moor." t 

The production of zinc in the United Kingdom was as follows in 1881, 
when the returns made to the Mining Record Office were discontinued : — 


No. of 
Minoa. 

Countries, Stc. 



Zinc Ore. 

Metallic Zinc, 


KNGr.AND. 



Tons cwts. 

qrs. 

Tons cwts. 

qrs. 

4 *^ 

Coinwall , 



7.79* '7 

3 

3^507 15 

0 

4 

Shropshire 



196 17 

0 

107 5 

0 


Derbyshire 



40 0 

0 

16 10 

0 

5 

Cumberland 



i»77i I 

0 

284 19 

0 

1 

Yorkshire . 

Wales. 


• 

35 5 

0 

15 *7 

0 

*3 

Cardiganshire . 



3.453 3 

I 

i»544 >9 

I 

I 

Montgomeryshire 



1,414 0 

0 

610 0 

0 

5 

Denbighshire 



Si6u2 5 

0 

2,531 15 

i|863 5 

0 

4 

Flintshire . 



4i233 8 

0 

0 

8 

Carnarvonshire . 



792 8 

2 

291 10 

0 

2 

Anglesea . 



2,305 12 

I 

632 ‘ Q 

0 

I 

Isle of Man . 



7,567 10 

0 

3»48 o 0 

0 

2 

Scotland 

• 

• 1 

1 325 0 

0 

61 10 

0 

50 

To|al . 

• 

1 

. 1 

35,527 7 

3 

14.947 5 

0 


• Fourcroy's “ ClurnistiT,’* vol, i. 

. • t “ A Histoxy of fivendons, Discoveries, and Origins.'* By John Beckmann. Translated hy 'WltUam 
Johnston. Fourth edition. Kevised by William Francis, Ph.D., and J. W. Griffith, M.D. (Henry G. 
" Bohn. 1846.} The zinc smelting works in 1881 were — 

The Bagilt Zinc Company. Joseph Hiompson, Carlisle. 

Vivian and Sons, Swansea. Bichardson A Co., Swansea. 

ICenrick and Sons, Ruabon. Villiers Company, Morriston, Swansea. 

Zinc Works Con^any, Warrington. Swan A Cq., Ma^-hill, <Ha$gow. 

DiUwyn & Co.^ Swansea. Swansea Vale Company, Swans^. 


3 )^ 
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The Inspectors’ rdtums for 1882 give zinc ore 32,538 tons, and metallic 
zinc 16,130 tons. These all go to prove that until recently the production 
of the ores of zinc — either the sulphide of zinc [black-jack), calamine [cc^hcmsU 
of zinc), or Smithsonite [silicious oxide has been small. 


The Production of Zinc Ore from th^ Mine.s of the 
United Kingdom since 1858. 



Blende. 

Zmc. 


Blende. 

Zinc. 

Ymr. 

Ton-s cwts. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons cwts. 

Tons. 

1858 

u,556 2 


1871 

• 7.736 to . 

4.966 

1859 

13.039 I • 

3.697 . 

1872 

18,542 12 . 

. S.« 9 I 

i860 

15 . 55 ? «4 • 

• 4*357 

i «73 

15.069 I . 

4.471 

1861 

15.770 3 • 

4,415 

1874 

16,829 16 

4.470 

1862 

7.497 • 

2,151 

>«75 

23.978 8 . 

• 6,713 


ij ,()99 * . 

• 3.«35 

1876 

23,613 8 . 

6,641 

1864 

15.047 *> ■ 

4,040 

1877 

24,405 16 

. 6.833 

1865 

17,842 IS . 

4,400 

1878 

25.438 2 . 

6.309 

1866 

12,71.9 20 

3.102 

1870 

22,199 '9 • 

5.554 

1867 

13.489 8 . 

3.750 

1880 

27.547 IS • 

7,162 

1868 

12.781 13 . 

3.713 

18M1 

3 Sf 527 7 • 

• 14.947 

1869 

15,532 20 . 

4,500 

1882 

32.538 14 • 

16,130 

1870 

•3.563 '0 • 

• 3.936 * 




The quantities of zinc ores produced in the several metalliferous districts 
of the United Kingdom in each of the five years ending in 1882 arc shown 
in the following table : — ' 


Aveiace 
No. of 
Mincb. 

Counties. 

1878. 

•879. 

1880. 

i88i. 

1882.* 



'1 ons. 

Tons. 

'J onf. 

1 ons. 

'I'oiv. 

II 

Cornwall 

4.482 

3.901 

).439 

7,792 

4.607 

5 

Shropshire . 

598 

439 

444 

196 

913 

1 

Yorkshire . 

5 



35 

109 

1 

Deibyshiro . 

4 

79 

57 

40 

— 

7 

Cumberland 

•.566 

1.524 

991 

1.771 

•.?I6 

I 

Durham 



i 3 » 


— 

8 

Cardiganshire 

505 

525 

2,629 

3,453 

3.542 

5 

Montgomcrysim c . 

2,217 

1,027 

1,581 

1.414 

1 , 5*8 

3 

Denbighshire 
Flintshire . 

2,084 

3,230 

4,016 

5,602 

6,031 

4 

2,666 

2,898 

3.970 

728 

4,233 

. n?, 

4 

Carnarvonshire . 

504 

667 

702 

2 

Anglesea 


— 

— 

2 , 3 o 5 t 

I,240t 

5 

Isle of Man . 

9.569 

7,427 

1 8,409 

7 . 5^7 

7,757 

1 

Scotland 

235 

70 

109 

323 

59 

I 

Ireland 

100 

184 

40 



The quantity of calamine removed from the native deposits named cannot 
even be guessed at. It was regarded as a peculiar earth, not unlike alumina • 
or magnesia, and its use was chiefly for the production of brass, although the 


♦ Inspectors’ returps. 

t These returns consist of ** bluestone^'* a compound ore, which, from analyses of 800 ton^ of ^is 
mineral by Mr. £. A. Parnell, of Swansea, gave the following results : — 

Zinc . 27*45 

Lead . . .* lO'ii 

lion . .* 7’gr 

Sulphur 23*63 

Arsenic 0*04 

Copper 0*95 

Silver . , • 0*026^ 

C^ld . . Traces. 

Alumina 2*98 

Carbon i*oo 

Silica 24*99 

Loss 0*73 • 

99-8963 
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brass-makers do not appear to have been aware of the fact that they were 
> dealing with a metallic compound. At one time, without doubt, considerable 
quantities of calamine were obtained. These were generally superficial 
deposits, and they have been for the most part worked out. 

As the sulphide of zinc- was generally found associated with copper or 
lead ores, and separated in the process of dressing, we have no satis&ctoi^ 
statement of the period at which the miners began to save the zinc ofe 
(blac^f-jack). That “Jilack Jack rides a good horse” is an old proverb 
arising from th«i fact that the dark zinc t>re is frequently found above the 
ores of copper or lead. It may be safe to assume that zinc ore has been 
savedfwhen found for at least one hundred years. The ra^id increase in the 
production of zinc ore since 1858, and especially since 1874, is due. to the 
numerous new applications which have been found for the metal zinc. We 
shall probably not be faf wrong when we state our conviction that since 
the ore of zinc has been one of the products of mining industry, there 
has been raised and utilised not less than 2,500,000 tons, yielding to the zinc 
smelter about 600,000 tons of metallic zinc. 

Our exports of British zinc, and our imports of crude zinc have been of 
late years as follows : — 


Year. 

IJritish Zinc Exported. 

Tons. 

Crude, 

'1 ims . 

Import of /inc. 

Afanufrf-ctured 

Tons, 

1876 

5,673 

. 20,466 


14,719 

1877 

• • S »788 

35,094 


. 16,102 

1878 

1870 

. . 6,665 

32,750 


16,207 

5^673 

34,180 


* 5,474 

1880 

• • ^1^23 • • 

33,409 


16,648 

1881 

7,743 

. 46,198 

• 

19,302 


From ‘this it will be seen that the zinc obtained in these islands has not 
been equal to .supply the demands of our manufacturers. 

IRON ORE . — There exists considerable difficulty in determining the 
quantity of iron ore which has been exhausted from the collieries and mines 
of this country. The chapter on the production of iron, and the historical 
sketch of the iron manufactures, includes nearly all the obtainable infor- 
mation. For 1881 the Inspectors’ returns give of — 


Tons. 

Ironstone from the Coal Measures 11,505,447 

Iron ore from metal mines , 3 »S 9^>»747 

„ ,, Lincolnshire* , 1,021,506 

„ ^ ,, Northamptonshire* 1,270,544 

„ ' „ sundry districts* . 500,000 


Total 17,894,144 

Fer many years we have been exhausting our iron ore deposits at this 
enormous rate. The argillaceous ores of the Cpal Measures are very nearly 
finished, and considerable tracts of country which have produced iron ores 
in* considerable quantity now yield them very sparingly. We produce 
annually 8,144,449 tons of pig iron. To obtain this we are obliged to 
‘import from Foreign sources 2,450,000 tons of iron ore ; and from p3nrites 
imported chiefly from Spain, we separate 408,000 of “ purple ore,” which is 
sepeirated in Jhe process for obtaining the copper and silver they contain. 

I ♦ The Inspectors of Mines could only obtain returns from mine-working. Tlieores procured* from 
open workings or quarri^ were not, under iJie ^nes Regulation Acts, to be returned to the Inspector. 
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Our pig-iron manufactures consume considerably more than 20,000,000 tons 
of iron ore annually. » 

MISCELLANEOUS MINERALS .— following tabic will conv^ a 
sufficiently correct idea of the less valuable of the metalliferous. ores and of 
some of the more important earthy minerals raised annually in these islands, 
^ccor^ing to the latest returns obtainable 

^ ‘lOilucp in ifiHi, Producr* In iHfia.* 


I. 

Pyrites (Sulphide of Iron) .... 

Tons. 

43,bi6 

'I'ons 

. 18.550 

(nvU. 

0 

2. 

Do. (Copperas lumps) .... 

5^370 

• ^»^47 

Ot 

3 - 

4 - 

Gold (Ireland), i cwt. i qr. 27 lbs. . 

Blue Stone 

2,30s 

. 1,246 

0 

5- 

Silver Oie . 

f> 

. 

7 

6. 

Nickel and Cobalt 

^>3 

3« 

c* 

7- 

Wolfram 

S4 

57 

0 

. 8. 

Fluor-spar, See 

372 

144 

0 

9- 

Ochre and Umber 

7,g06 

• S.»o‘ 

Q 

10. 

Manganese 

2,S8.| 

■ 1.548 

0 

II. 

Arsenic 

■ 

• 5.07* 

0 

12. 

Salt 

2,298,220 . 

2,185,002 

0 

'3- 

Barytes ........ 

21 , 3^3 • 

. 22,294 

0 

14- 

Coprblites and Phosphalic Nodiilfes . 

3i,SCK3 . 

No return 

0 

15- 

Phosphate of Lime 

60 . 

. 50 

0 

16. 

Gypsum 

79,4<)8 . 

. 86,086 

0 


It is important, before we enter on the consideration of the future prost 
pects of mining in this country, that a clear conception should be arrived at 
of the real value for the more recent years of the products of all our mines. A 
table has, therefore, been constructed which gives the amount of all tho 
minerals of commercial, or industrial value, whicli have been raised in the 
United Kingdom during the five years ending with December, i88i. It has 
been felt necessary to include the coal, tho iron ores of the Coal Measures, 
the salt, and clays, which form no part of the subjc'Ct comprehended in this 
volume. The history of British mining has been traced, often impert*ectly — 
but always with every desire to arrive at correct conclusions — from tho 
period when the uncivilised Briton traded with tho Phamician sailors t until 
the year i88i,wheii tho value of the mineral productions these islands 
reached the enormous value of ;^9o,86o,487 sterling, as will be seen by the 
following tables, compiled from returns made to the Mining Record Office. 

• 1882 is from llie Inspector’s Report, published 1883. It does not contain, in some cases, the total 
production. 

t While these sheets have been passing through the printers* hands, a small work on Celtic Britain,’* 
by J. Rhys, M.A., Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford, has come into the author’s hands, in 
which the following passages occur : “ There is not a scrap of evidence, linguistic or other, of the’ , 
of Phoenicians in Britain at any time, and the supposed proof (in the writings of Fcslus Avienus, a some^iat 
confused poet of the fourth century) that Himilco, in the flourishing times of Carthage, canied liis voyage 
of discovery so far as this country, is exceedingly unsatisfactory.” 

Relying almost en|irely on collections of coins, Professor Rhys whites : “ A study of the early money 
of Britain also throws some light on the paths of intercourse between it and the comment. . . Th|Dct 
would seem to have been the island at tide to which the tin of the west was brought in copcics by 
the natives for sale to the merchants who came for it from Gaul. The coasting voyage seems to have taken 
the former six days to make.’* The statement made by Diodorus is then given, and the Iktis is specially 
noticed as follows : ** But till island itself can hardly have been St. Michael’s Mount, as has sometimes been < 
supposed, since that does uot seem to have been an island at all in old limes; nor was it the Isle of Wight, 
for that was never accessible on foot. Jn all probability it was no other than Thanet, which must fomfcrly 
have corresponded completely to the description already cited.” 

The author feeb it due to so eminent a Celtic scholar as Professes Rhys to state his opinion, directly 
Opposed as it is to his own views. In the early pages of this volume the authorities are given, which appear 
to prove satisfactorily that the Phcenicians traded with, and ultimately settled in, Cornwall. Beyond this, 
the evidences of tradition, -^which were more striking half a century since, than they are now, the existence 
of superstitions of evidently oriental origin, { the mining terms which unmistakably come from the £i^t, 
ahd me connection through all historic time, of the jews with tin*mining, appear concAisively to determine 
thel^uestion in favour of me views expressed in the Historical Sketch of this volume. 

. ' X See << Poptdor Romances of the West of England/* By Robert I^unt, F1R.S. 
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FUTUR^ PROSPECTS OF BRITISH MINING. [book iv. 

It must not be forgotten, that mineral treasures hate been continuously 
♦excavated from our rocks and the alluvial deposits for more than 2,000 
years, consequently a considerable exhaustion of “ the corpus " must have 
been the result. 

The great Linnajus wrote : “ Stones grow. Plants grow and live. Animals 
live and move.” Let it be distinctly understood, in opposition to this«great 
authority, that stmes do mi grow. They may increase in size by the accretiqjl 
and aggregation of similar particles together, but growth is the increase of 
c size by the addition of matter under circumstances which involve in some 
form, or other, chemical change. There has not been, therefore, any growth 
of any mineral during the 2,000 years which have elapsed since man 
brought his efforts to bear on the search for mineral treasures in the super- 
ficial crusts of our planet. 

In the caverns of the ijiarth — in the fissures of the rocks — through which 
water holding mineral matter in solution has been for ages percolating, 
crystallization has been active, and beds of mineral matter have been 
formed. This has been effected in many cases by precipitation from 
water, of matters held in mechanical suspension, and*in other cases by the 
crystallization of salts, held in solution under the influence of oxidising 
agents. 

We certainly have occasional evidences of the decomposition of a mineral 
lode in one place, leading to the formation of soluble salts, which have been 
carried by the circulating fluids to another place of repose, and Nature has 
produced, by the influences of silently operating forces, geometric forms 
of exquisite work and beauty. 

We'find some varieties of copper ore which are evidently of recent origin, 
and instances have occurred in both Cornwall and Wales in so-called 
exhausted lead mines, where the abandoned levels have been filled, or at all 
events, the walls lined with the phosphate, arseniate, and other ores 
of lead. ' 

While admitting the fact that minerals of comparatively recent origin 
may be forming at the present time, we must not fail to impress upon our 
readers that man has removed vast masses of metalliferous ores with 
rapidity, while the reproduction by Nature of a few rare minerals has 
.proOefeded with infinite slowness. 

Wallace* draws attention to the removal of lead ore from the veins in 
Alston Moor. “Undoubtedly,” he says, “many of the portions of veins 
* coi^tained at some former geological period much richer deposits of lead ore 
than wlien first laid open by mining operations.” Other evidences might be 
brougKt forward to show that new deposits have been formed before man 
‘oegan to penetrate the surface, and since, with avaricious zeal, he has 
„ laboured to find the buried wealth. But these qhanges would never repro- 
duce in the fissures of the rocks one-millionth part of the metalliferous ores 
vfrhich man has removed. 

PYRITES . — ^The production of pyrites (sulphxxr ores, mundic, arsenical 
ores) from the mines and collieries of the United Kingdom has been com- . 

, jparatively unimportant. It may, however, be expected — now that the value 

♦ “ The Laws which Regulate the Depoation of Lead Ore in Veins.” By William Wallace. 
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of P3rritic Ores is becctming' better understood-— that more attention will be 


paid to the preservation of the minerals of this character. 


In 1878 29,867 tons were produced of the value of 

1879 20,275 

1880 31,708 

1881 43,016 



^ t. d. 

* 9.099 5 *0 
.1.835 13 '3 
*3.004 9 S 
30.033 6 s 
14,459 o o 
3.594 o o 


The imports from 1877 to 1881 of pyrites of iron and copper will sh<jw- 



Nonvay. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Other 

Ports, 

Total. 

Total 

Value. 


Tons. 

Ton*. 

'J'onfs. 

Tons. 

I’ciMR, 


1877 

8.564 

149,562 

498.977 

22,209 

679.31* 

1,643,614 

1878 

5.773 

1.36.705 

4 ' 9 . 56 i 

12,^18 

5 79 . *6 1 

1,336.047 

1879 

8,485 

82,529 

374.505 

15.873 

481,392 

1.050,54s 

rSSo 

10,952 

166,519 

463,199 

8,684 

458.047 

i,S**. 7*4 

1S81 




542.378 

1,202,281 


The real value of these sulphur ores will be apparent when we state that 
in addition to the sulphur and iron, the ores imported in 1881, gave of — 

i88t. i88z. 

Fine Coppei . . . 14,000 tons . 15,300 ions. 

Silver .... 258,463 ounces , 400,000 ounces. 

Gold .... 1,490 „ . 1,500 „ 


The copper was obtained from '■'burnt ore" that is, from the residuum after 
the sulphur had been scjparated by calcination. The principal portion of 
the silver and the whole of the gold was got from copper liquors by Mr. 
Claudet's patent process. A small portion of the silver was separated from 
copper precipitate by the manufacturers of sulphate of copper. ^ 

MANGANESE . — The principal manganese ores obtained in these 
islands are — 

Mantranesc. Ozyf^en. 


1 . Pyrolutite — Cornwall, Wanvickshire 

2. Manganite — Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, 

Warwickshire, Scotland, Ireland 

3. Psilomelane — Coinwall, Devonshire, Cumberland; 

Scotland, Ireland 

4. Wad — Devonshire, Derbyshire .... 


bV3 • 3*7 

Oxide of Manganese. 
89*90 

69*80 and 8 1*8 
63 00 „ 66-5 


The quantities obtained have been- 


- 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Imports. 

Value. 

Ye.-ir. 

Tons rwts. 

£ 

d. 

Ions. 

£ 

1877 

3.038 14 

7,958 I 

6 

13,176 

67,878 

1878 


3,120 17 

2 

9,820 

40,225 

1879 

1.515 10 

S.601 7 

0 

12,172 

45.873 

1880 

*.839 1 , 

0 

16,085 

67,070 

i88r 

2,884 1^ 

6,441 5 

0 

18,748 

71,140 

I«82* 

1,548 s 

3.907 0 

0 

29,760 

102,267 


The recent discovery of very extensive beds of manganese in Americji 
must tend to the reduction in value of the small production of this country. * 
In concluding this section of our inquiry, it may not be out of place to 
draw, attention to the fact that the deepest tin mine in England is still the 
ricl^est. This appears to show that probably metalliferous veins, especially 

* Inspecton^ returoc indudin^ PTiitei (brasses) from the Coal Measures aivl copperas lumps. ' * 
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those containing^ tin, extend to a far greater dept^ than has yet beer 
t explored. At the present time, 1883, the tin lode at Dolcoath at the deptl; 
of 420 fathoms is seven fathoms wide, yielding a very high percentage ol 
black tin. 

The following account of this remarkable mine was given by the 
manager. Captain Josiah Thomas, on the visit of the Polytechnic Society in 
1882:— • ; 

“Dolcoath was worked for several years in the last century, and \fas 
suspended in 1787. The present company^recommenced working her in 1799. 

“ The sett is about three-quarters of a mile in length, on a line with the 
lode^ which have a direction about east and west. About 70 miles of level 
have been driven on the various lodes. The mine is now above 400 fathoms 
deep (half a mile). The total money paid out of the adventurers' pockets 
from the commencemen*" of the present company was j^45,ooo. They have 
raised three and a half million pounds’ worth of copper, two million pounds' 
worth of tin, and thirty thousand pounds' worth of arsenic^ silver, &c., the 
total produce being worth over 5,500,000 sterlii%. The dividends during 
the present workings of the mine amounted to upwards of ;^56o,ooo, of which 
' more than ;^266, 000 had been divided during the past fourteen years. They 
have thirteen steam-engines at work, and one thousand two hundred people 
employed. They were now raising one hundred and fifty tons of stuff a 
month. They are not raising copper. The profits are now between ;^30,ooo 
and 40,000 a year, or nearly a profit per annum, equal to the whole outlay 
ever made on the mine.” 

There is every reason for supposing that the conditions found at Dolcoath 
will lyevail over the district shown in the map of the mineral veins and 
cross courses, in the district of Cam Brea and Illogan, including Camborne 
and Redruth. It v/ould therefore appear to be well deserving of careful con- 
sideration whether it might not be found profitable to penetrate still deeper 
into the Earth in some of the stanniferous districts of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. The additional cost of sinking the mines might be met by a rigid 
economy, and by the introduction pf machinery, for boring, for ventilating 
the mines, and for lowering and raising the miners. 

There have been at work in this country during the last ten years the 
following number of tin mines. The variations in produce relatively to the 
number of mines worked demand especial attention ; — 


1872 . 

. 162— producing 

fi 873 • 

. 3 IS 

,814 • 

. 250 „ 

1875 • 

. 183 » 

1876 . 

• 13s 


Tin Ore. 

1877 . 

1878 , 
Ifi79 - 

1880 . 

1881 


Tin Ore. 

98 — producing 14,091 tons. 

90 » 15.04s .. 

86 „ ,4,665 „ 

91 .. 13.737 >. 

95 .. 12.900 » 


12,299 tons. 
14.884 „ 

14.039 » 

13,688 „ 


. It is desirable to bear in mind that little or no tin can be expected to be 
obtained in the future from alluvial deposits'! Nearly all the veins pro- 
d^ucing tin, at comparatively shallow depths, have been carefully explored, and 
for the most part exhausted. The evidences given above, however, promise 
the production of tin .in large quantities, at depths considerably beyond 
those to which our miners have yet penetrated. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ON THE LIMITS OF THE METALLIFEROUS ZONE. 


The “sermons in stones” which are written on the geological tables of 
the book of Nature have been the subjects of study to many of the most 
intellectual minds which adorn the lists of Science. 

A geological section — carefully drawn from the/nost recent observations 
of some of our best field geologists — instructs us that the formations of which 
we have any ejtact knowlxlge are' the — 


Tertiary, or Caino/oic 


Secondary, or Mesozoic 


Primary, or Palaozoic 


Including the Epochs of the Pliocene ) 

MrocFNK. J 
Eocknk j 


Tho Cretaceous . 3»^50 ' 

The Oolitic, or Jurassic 4,000 

The Tiiassic 5,000 

{ Carboniferous 2o,oc>o | 

Old Red Sandstone and Devonian 10,000 ] 
The Siluiian 40,000 > 

The Cambrian 20,(X)0 ( 

Laurentian . unknown J 


Feet. 


have a thickness of 2,750 


12,850 


90,000 


Total thicknws . . . io|,(>oo 

Or nearly twenty miles. 


Man has not yet penetrated a mile in perpendicular depth. The greatest 
depth reached by the metalliferous miner is at Dolcoath mine, where he has 
reached 2,520 feet, or nearly half a mile, and at the RosebrlUge Colliery, 
near Wigan, the works have reached a yet greater depth. Consequently 
it is only under some special condition that we arc enabled to determine 
the vertical thickness of the known rocks. By the operation of some subter- 
ranean forces, acting through countless ages, a series of disturbances have 
been effected, by which the beds which are tho lowest in true geologt^hl 
position have been lifted, or tilted, until they appear on the surface of the 
Earth. In some instances this uplifting has \)Cen due to vast and sudden 
catastrophes, in others to .slow and silent movements, by the influence qf 
mechanical powers acting at great depths. We have to deal with Aiese 
phenomena no further than they explain those mutations which enable u.s 
to rearrange the roclA in their true order, from the most recent .alluvial 
depasits, down to the Laurentian rocks, which are, to us, at present tho 
foundation-stones of our geological system. ^ 

The conditions of mineral lodes, and statements* of the more important 
h)rpotheses by which the deposition — ^whether in beds or in fissures— of the 
metalliferous ores are explained, have been brought under notice. 

; X^ie mineralogical modifications of the various rocks in our metalliferous, 
districts must now claim our earnest attention. As long since as 1814 the ' 
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Rev. J. J, Coaybeare* pointed out the general difference between the rocks 
in North Devon, and those in the south of that county, and in Cornwall. 
f In 1823 the same author commenced a detailed account of the Slate 
Rocks of Devon and Cornwall, which, however, he left incomplete.t 

Mr. Conybeare adopts the following divisions : — 

I. Metalliferous, or, more strictly speaking, stanniferous and cupriferous 
Slate, including various porphyritic and* felspathic rocks {Elvans), anS occSi* 
sionally Greenstone, which he terms the inferior Slate. • 

n. Slate, called superior Slate, contai/iing no Elvans, but abounding in 
Greenstones, especially its obscurer varieties, and in dark-coloured Lime- 
stones. Sparingly nietalliferotis, containing no Tin, but more productive of 
Lead than the inferior Slate. 

Ill, Stratified exhibiting the general character of a conglonferate or 
Sandstone, alternating with tender Slate, and occasionally associated with 
coraline or shelly Limeslone. It contains no metallic veins, and few, if any, 
rocks of the Greenstone kind. “ This rock might, perhaps,, be regarded as 
forming the upper part of the superior Slate, and both would probably by 
most geologists be termed Grauvaackc." J 

Dr. Boase in 1 83 1 § adopts the divisions of Mr, Conybeare, but proposed 
to name the Cornish Slates as Porphyritic and Calcareous instead of inferior 
and superior. “Most of the rocks of the calcareous series appear to be 
referable to the older portions of that class which is intermediate between 
primary and secondary, commonly known by the name of Transition." We 
have already dealt with the rocks of our mineral districts, and, at page 216, 
a section is given which shows the character of the metalliferous and non- 
metalliferous beds. 

De la Beche remarks || that “ the Cornish miner prefers a Granite or 
Elvan which is to a certain extent decomposed. The particular character 
of the various kinds of schistose rocks, and the harder beds associated with 
them, is also carefully noted, and from experience some kinds .... are 
known to carry more ore than the others, while some again are regarded as 
unfavourable.” 

Mr. J. Came states that when the copper lodes in Gwennap intersect 
the Red Beds they become unproductive, an immediate change taking place 
wlien they pass beyond them into another state. “ In most lodes the miners 
have their favourite kind of rock, or country, so that the whole tendency of 
their experience goes to shoW that particular mineral structures, other cir- 
cumstances being the same, are more favourable to the pccurrence of the 
ores sought than ofhers.” Mr. Came further observes,1f “that in Godol- 
phin mine the lodes were rich in the Killas , (argillaceous Slate) when it was 
of a bluish-white colour, but poor when it waS black. ' In Poldice and Wheal 
Eortune the lodes in the Killas continued productive until they entor^ a 

* “MemoniBda relating to piovdly.” (“ North Devon Geological Transactioiu,” toI. iit. 

t ** On the Geology of Devon and Cornwall.” (” Annals of Philosophy,” 1823.) 

1 Granweeke. In De la Deche’s Report on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and West .Somerset^ at 
p. 38, will be found some-remarks on the use of tliis name. See also page a 17 of this vdlume. 

{ ” Contribntions towards a Knowledge of the Geology of ComwalL^* (♦^'Transactions of the Gao- ^ 
logical Society ot Cornwall,” voL iv.) 

U ” The Geological Observer,” p; 670. 

If ** Ttansaciions of the Geological Socie^ of Cornwall/^ vol. iil. p. Sj. 1827.. 
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stratum of blue hard Killas which cut out the richer. Iii 

copper lod^ were very productive when in the soft light-blue Kilks, bttf i|s ■ 
stratum of hard black variety underlying {dipping) rapidly, met one lode 'otk 
a depth of 44 fathoms, and the other at 120 fathoms under the adit,.a|id at' 
these levels both became poor. At Penstruthal copper mine the lode had 
been tried unsuccessfully at various times in parts where the Granite was 
A<^d; but trial being made where the rock was soft, it became one of the 
mcfet profitable mines in Cornwall.” 

That these conditions prevail inpther countries is certain. One authority 
only will, however, be quoted ; that of AI. Foumey. He states that commonly 
in Upper Hungary the richest copper ores are found in the fine Clay~SkUei 
that in Saxony the silver ores occur in Gneiss ; that in tho Hartz certain 
ores are’ intimately connected with Grauwacke. At Andreasberg the veins, 
which pass from argillaceous Slate into flinty Slate^ lose their riches in the 
latter rock. The veins of Kongsberg, Norway, are sterile in Mica Slate, and 
become productive in beds known by the name of Faalbccndcr, 

In Derbyshire, where the same fissure not only passes through the Afoun- 
tain Limestone, often with its associated igneous rocks, but also across the . 
surrounding and higher accurfiulations of shales and Sandstones, the lead ore 
(sulphide of lead) keeps generally, though not altogether, to the Limestone 
series, and appears most prevalent in the upper part of it. At one time tho 
Derbyshire miners thought that lead veins did not traver.se tho Toadstones or 
hlackstones, so unproductive are they. It is now, however, known that Rake 
Veins — ^which are true fissures — ^pass through those igneous rocks as well 
as through the Limestones, the ore being absent where the igneous rocks 
constitute the walls of the vein. • 

Sir Henry de la Beche writes* : “Among the Limestone beds themselves 
some are considered more favourable, as walls to the vein, than others, and 
certain of them, in which much carbonate of magnesia occurs, are disliked 
and looked upon as somewhat unfavourable. Though the vein* are known 
to be often continued into certain shales, not unfrequently black, and con- 
taining much carbonaceous matter above the 3 Jraestones, and though those 
shales have occasionally borne — as the term is — a fair amount of ores ; looking 
at the district generally, this is the exception ; and it is a still greater excep- 
tion when the Sandstones surmounting these shales contain any appreciable 
amount of ores, though a fissure may have traversed all these various rocks, 
arranged as beds, and have been open to solufions of a similar kind at the 
same time. Takqp as a whole, the upper part of the Alountain Limeston^ 
series in Derbyshire is the most metalliferous, and in it certain beds apfkar 
more favourable for the occurrence of the ores of Lead than others." * 

Of the occurrence ofcthe oreS of Lead, in spaces between beds, which were , 
open when they, and the other contents of such cavities, were accumulated,, 
those at Fawnog, near Mold, Flintshire, are striking examples. Mr. Wafr 
ihgton W. Smyth informs us that after an unprofitaCble search for Lead in ** 
the sh^ow workit^s between the Carboniferous Limestone and its covering , 
of arenaceons j^ocks known as Alillstone Grit, it was discovered that ore was 
afnmdaptly distributed in a flat or between the rodkS. • • 

■i ' Tbe Geotogicat ObseiTsr,” p. 68'k 
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To quote De la Beche again : “Not only are certain minerals, induding 
the ores of the useful metals found in a fissure, more frequently adhering to, 
or accumulated near, particular rocks, or modifications of the same rock .... 
but also in some districts, where more ores than one occur in sufficient 
abundance to be profitably worked, so that the ground is well* explored, 
fissures in given directions are' observed to contain certain of those minends 
more than others.” e*"”' 

Mr- W. W. Smyth remarks : “ The metalliferous district of Cardiganshire 
and Montgomeryshire is a tract of land '■.... formed exclusively of Clay- 
Slates, and Gritstones correspondent with or underlying the lowest beds 
described by Sir R. Murchison in his ‘ Silurian System.' ”* And again he 
continues: “The presence of ore cannot here be directly ascribed to the 
proximity of Granites or Porphyrites, since this happens to bo the only 
large portion of the Slaty rocks of Wales, in which not a vestige of any 
rock of igneous origin is met with. Moreover, whilst their occurrence in 
the bed of only one epoch renders it impossible to fix their geological age, 
the various direction of the lodes gives no clue towards the determination 
of their relative age." 

The great mining districts of Alston Moor and those of the northern 
counties are thus concisely described by Mr. William Wallace : — 

“The groups of the newer Palceozoic rocks, consisting of the Mountain 
Limestone, Millstone Grit, Coal Measures, and New Red Sandstone, repose 
conformably on the Old Red Sandstone; and in the North of England, 
excepting the last, they all pass into each other by regular alternations, and 
are well developed in the tract of country, about 6 o miles broad, lying on 
the ^est side of a line drawn from Nottingham to Berwick-on-Tweed, a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles." This comprehends the mineral district of 
Northern England, which has been for a long period remarkable for its 
production of lead ores, Mr. W. Wallace, in his “ Mineral Deposits,” 
urges an hyJ)othesis, that all the lead mines in Alston Moor of a productive 
character have been found above the present watershed of the country. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule, where profitable lead-mining has 
been carried on in the Lower Limestone stratum. This hypothesis, however, 
lends its support to the fact, that the deposits of lead ore do not extend to 
any considerable depth, and, as a rule, the large masses of galena have been 
discovered at comparatively s,mall depths from the surface. 

It would not be difficult to increase considerably the evidence which goes 
to ^how that certain rocks are generally metalliferous, ''whilst others are 
.almost invariably not so, and that the geological situation of the rocks 
appears to determine their metal-bearing '“character. The occurrence of 
detrital tin in the valleys, on the modern seashores, and rivers certainly 
“proves the existence of large tracts of land which have been removed by 
denudation. Tin lodes which we detect in our mines must have extended 

•f 

originally into the rocks which have disappeared by denudation. All the tili< 
and all the gold (at one period the precious metal without doubt occurred in 
large quantities) found in the tin streams must have been derived from these 

• « On tlM Mining Districts of Cardiganshire and Jllontgometythire.” By WuingtOD "W. 

M.A., FJ[t,S. (“Mtmw ^ tbs Geology Surrey of Great Britain.’'} ' 
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veins, which have been through ages gradually worn down through natural' 
causes. The tin lodes of Cornwall have been generally found near the sur£ace> , 
as at Dolcoath, Tresavean, and numerous other mines. Copper has been dis- 
covered at greater depths below the tin, showing that some remarkable muta- 
tions havd occurred. Whatever h)rpothesis may be adopted, it is certain that a 
new s^t of conditions must have taken place to produce in the same fissure, al 
d^osition of copper ore below that of tin. We have not the remotest idea 
01 the character of the change ; it would be, therefore, idle to venture on 
any speculation respecting it. The lode in Dolcoath mine, as already stated, 
shows yet another remarkable change at a still greater depth. Below that 
portion of the lode containing the copper pyrites, a rich deposit of tin» has 
been again formed, and this stanniferous vein continues increasing in its 
productive state to the extremest depth explored. An idea f)revailed amongst 
the old tin miners that Granite was a rock which was not conducive to the 
deposition of copper ore in its fissures. De la Beche writes : “Not many years 
have elapsed since it was held gqod doctrine that no copper ore, in profit- 
able quantity^ could be found eastward of Truro Bridge, and the existence of 
such mines as Crinnis and Fowey Consols have been, would have been con- 
sidered highly improbable, and consequently it would have been thought a • 
wanton waste of capital to have embarked in the search for copper in that 
neighbourhood ; yet a very ordinary amount of geological research would 
make it appear that the conditions which accompany many of the lodes neeir St. 
Austell are very similar to those in the great cupriferous district of Gwennap.*' 
The occurrence of tin and copper in Granite and in Elvan, regarding them * 
both as rocks which have been to a greater or a less extent subjected to 
igneous action, and to have been forced through the superincumbent strata. 


may admit of some explanation. These rocks, when* in a semi-fluid or plastic 
state, were forced through the Slates or Sandstones, when these were yet 
thoroughly impregnated with metalliferous matter. This would naturally 
find its way into the Granite or the Elvan, and either in the Assures or in 
the solid mass of these rocks during the slow process of consolidation and 
crystallization. The metalliferous minerals found in these rocks must, 
therefore, be regarded a^ belonging to the age of the rocks into which, or 
through which, they have been forced. 

This is also perceived to be the case with the small metalliferous voinsaof 
Derbyshire, which are near the Toadstones of that county. ; 

It is not desirable in the present state of*our knowledge to extend this 
portion of our inquiry, especially as the space at disposal has becomp very 
limited. •. 


All the evidence given tends to prove that the metalliferous ores whiclr 
are useful to man havo been discovered in a certain class of rocks of a well- • 
marked character. In the Tertiary or Cainozoic rocks there is an almost 
entire absence of metalliferous minerals excepting iron, and the ores of this 
, metal have been clearly introduced by infiltration. • * • 

In the Secondary or Mesozoic formations a similar set of conditions prevdl. 

In many of the strata, very extensive deposits have been four^d and worked. 
But^the discovery of the pres of any of the other metals must bb regarded as 
^.Haipustial and, generally, accidental. 
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In the Primary or Palaozoic rocks we find the Penftian group, embracing 
the Dolomitic or Magnesian Limestone rocks, and the New Red Satudstone, 
rfnd the New Red Conglomerate becoming more and more metalliferbus '^th 
depth. The Carboniferous and Mountain Sandstone, with its Coal ^nd Sand- 
stone, its carboniferous Slates, all are, more or^^less, productive oi the tnore 
especially metalliferous ores ; the same may be said of the Devoniantgroiip, 
with its various modifications of the Old Red Sandstone series. 

We have seen that in the Silurian group of Wales lead and copper have 
been found. We desire to quote a passage from Sir R. I. Murchison's 
^‘Siluria,"* which, although it is especially directed to the occurrence of 
gold, bears distinctly on the question relating to the depth to which metal- 
liferous deposits may be expected to extend : “ In conclusion, let me, express 
my opinion that the fear that gold may be greatly depreciated in value rela- 
tively to silver — a fear which may have seized upon the minds of some of 
my readers — is unwarranted by the data registered in the crust of the 
Earth. Gold is, after all, by far the most restricted, in ifs native distri- 
bution, of the precious metals. Silver and argentiferous lead, on the con- 
trary, expand so largely downwards into the bowels of the rocks as to lead 
us to believe that they viust yield enorinous profits to the skilful miner for ages 
to comc^ and the more so in proportion as better machinery and new inven- 
tions shall lessen the difficulty of subterraneous mini7tg,’\ 

It may, indeed, be doubted whether the quantities both of gold and silver 
procured from regions unknown to our progenitors, will prove more than 
sufficient to meet the exigencies of our augmenting commerce and luxury. 
But this is not a theme for a geologist, and I would simply say that Provi- 
dencte seems to have originally adjusted the relative value of these two 
precious metals, and that their relations having remained the same for ages 
will long survive all theories. Modem science, instead of contradicting, only 
confirms the truth oi the aphorism of the patriarch Job, which thus shadowed 
forth the do^Vnward persistence of the one and the superficial distribution of 

the other, * Surely there is a vain for the silver The Earth hath dust 

of gold.'" J 

It is greatly to be regretted that the observations of the miners made 
through long centuries have not been recorded. Miners are usually excel- 
Idilt observers, but it is rare indeed to find a practical miner who has left a 
note either for^'his own guidance or as a direction for his children. The 
experience of the aged miner has perished with him, and his son has tp 
begin exactly where the father began before him ; consequently the advance 
made in our knowledge of subterranean phenomena has been exceedingly 
slow and very limited. Looking, however, at the evidence afforded, most of 
which has been carefully selected, and it is hoped clearly given jpi this volume, 
it all points to the conclusion that the deposition of the metalliferotts ores 
—whether we regard them as being produced, under either of the following 
' conditions — ^belong to certain well-defined geological epochs. 

^ Siluria : the History of the Oldest known Rocks containing Organic Remains.’^ BySirRod^ttek ^ 

jLmpey Murchison, D.C.L., F.R.S. I dec. 1854. 

t A note is i^yen, which says: recent report froth Colonel Uoyd • .'shows to ’trhat an 

enormous extent silver may be extracted from Copiaph and other South Amerkitil sdhes* Tide Wlis, ' 
^ indeed, the view iaken long ago by Humboldt*^ > , - . . , , ; V 

} TheBoQkofj9b,<£ajp,i«vai. ? > 
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1. As of Aqueous* Origin — ^that is, produced by water* holding metric 
salts in solution percolating through the stony beds, or flowing tl^ugi^ 
and filling, the fissures, — be they large or small, — already formed in the ixK^ 

2. As due to high Subterranean Temperature^ as they appear to be in maX^ 
of the mining districts of California, where hot springs rise charged wi^ 
^ica^ and as the quartz is deposited on the sides of the fissure, it is found 
Aat gold and other metals precipitate at the same time. 

3. As due to the Ejection of Vapours^ holding the metals, or salts of the 

metals, in solution, or in mechanical suspension. * 

It appears that all the metalliferous deposits must be limited to the 
epochs extending from the Silurian period to the deposition of the Permian 
group. So far as the newer rocks are concerned, the practice, based on 
the experience of the miners of all countries, has led to the conclusion 
that, except for detrital deposits, or for iron ores, it is useless to search in 
any district the rocks of which do not belong to {he Palmozoic formations. 
Whether mineral veins are to be found below the Silurian rocks is question- 
able. Sir R. Murchison has the following remarks on this question. 
He was evidently thinking of the occurrence of gold when he wrote them 
— ^but they involve the consideration of the presence of copper and lead in 
the Silurian rocks : “ In the vicinity of some igneous rocks these schists 
and calcareous flagstones have been filled with mineral veins. Besides ores 
of lead and copper, it will be shown that rocks of this age were rendered 
partially auriferous in Wales, and largely so in other countries. One of 
the tracts in the original Silurian region, where the Llandeilo formation is 
most metalliferous [lead veins), is that lofty and rugged district of Shropshire, 
which lies around the village of Shelve and the Corndon mountains, and 
which extends from the west of the Stiperstones into Montgomeryshire.” 

If the principle of the percolation, and circulation of water is admitted to 
be a law essential to the deposition of any of the metallic ores, it is quite 
certain that no such circulation could go on at depths where the temperature 
was as high as that of boiling water. Before 2 1 2° were reached the aqueous 
fluid would begin to circulate, the heated portion rising through the colder 
fluid ; and during this circulation the attraction of aggregation, or of some 
analogous force — as, for example, the ciystallogenic force — ^would be brought 
into action, and the solid deposits formed on the sides of the fissures. •? 

Sir W. Grove remarks, in his “Correlation of Physical Forces ” ; “ There 
fo scarcely any doubt that the force which iS concerned in aggregation (of 
crystals) is the isame which gives to matter its crystalline form ; indeed, a 
vast number of bodies, if not all, which appear amorphous, are, when cYpsmy 
. examined, found to be crystalline in structure. We thus get a reciprocity df 
action between the force which unites the molecules of matter .and the ’ 
magnetic fof'ce, and through the latter the correlation of the attraction of 
aggregation with the other modes of force may be established.” 

This 'passage, read in connection with what has been already said in* 
reference to the electricity detected in mineral lodes, will convey to the 
thou^tfol mind a tdierably clear idea of the phenomena »?which, slowly, ^ 
jatt^tly, ba|: continumisly, is ever active in the dar]( recesses df the rocks. . ^ 

J it must bo. remembered that, supposing metallic matter to be, held i» 
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suspension or soliltion in super-heated steam, or in the, vapours arising from 
the seat of volcanic power, that this would not be deposited until the fluid, 
the gas, or the vapour had reached a stratum the temperature of which was 
considerably reduced. Therefore the heat of the rocks in situ regulates to a 
great extent the probability of the formation of metalliferous deposits. It is 
not improbable that mineral lodes may be formed under either of the three 
conditions named; but it appears evident that the physical con(fitionl 
must determine the existence of definite strata, which may be regarded as^ 
strictly metalliferous zone. ^ 

The extreme depths to which the Cambrian and Laurentian rocks reach, 
appear to place them below the region where it is possible that metalliferous 
minerals can be formed. We have already mentioned the production of 
pyrilic crystals in furnaces; but it is thought that these can only be formed 
where the temperature has been considerably reduced. It is not probable the 
labours of the miner will fever enable him to penetrate to the subterranean 
recesses. We have therefore to be satisfied with hypotheses vvhich conform 
the most closely to the laws which we gather from our observation of matter* 
on the surface of the globe. The arguments, based on long experience, and 
•careful observation, appear to prove that the lowest known rocks are below 
the influences which are necessary to the production of mineral wealth. 
The conclusion to which, therefore, we are led is that profitable mining 
can only be carried on within the limits indicated, which we, may especially 
characterise as the Metalliferous Zone. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE OCCURRE^’CE OF ORES AT tjREAT DEPTHS ; OR IN NEW DISTRICTS, 

The preceding chapters will have rendered it evident that the constantly 
increasing discovery of metal mines in all parts of the world, and the con- 
sequent supply of the requirements of our manufactures by importations 
from our Colonies and Foreign countries, must keep down the prices of the 
metals. * 

All our mines are rapidly getting deeper, and becoming, at an increasing 
ratio, more expensive to work. There are, therefore, two elements which 
materially affect the future of British mines — 

1 . Are we enabled by our present knowledge to say if it is probable that * 
our mineral treasures will extend to any considerabe depth beyond that 
which we have now reached ? 

2 . Are there any districts unexplored from which any largely increased 
supplies are to be expected ? 

Those who have read the preceding pages cannot fail to have arrived at 
the conclusion, that all the evidence given strongly supports the view that the 
production of tin from detrital deposits in Cornwall and Devonshire is ^most 
at an end. The “ Stream Tin,” as it is still commonly called — obtained from 
washing the deposits in estuaries, rivers, and foreshores — is now derived, 
principally, from the dressing-floors of tin mines. Under the most favourable 
circumstances, it has been shown that fine particles of black< tin are con- 
stantly being carried away by the waste waters flowing from the mines. The 
necessity for using clean water for the final operations of dressing has been 
already insisted on. Yet even when this is strictly attended to, minute 
particles of black tin (tin ore), adhering to atoms of Clay-Slate, or other 
rock, will float away, and are eventually deposited with the mud in rivers, 
or estuaries, or shores. By the influence of air and water — and especially by 
the changes of temperature — the tin eventually separates from the earthy 
matter, and in ,the still water, slowly falls in obedience to the laws of 
gravity, •, * 

By improvements in tho«dressing processes no doubt much tin ra«Qr 
be saved, and considerable 'economy effected in the processes employed. » 
In theory, it should be possible to take the tin stuff, directly from the stamps 
grate, and allow it to pass over the dressing apparatus — carried onward 
by the water flowing at different rates, which should be of easy adjustmenV 
— ^until black tin alone remains to be landed in the “ burning-house ” for the 
separation of the arsenic or sulphur, and the oxidation of the iron. The . 
removal of the iron and the thorough cleaning of the tifl is a proces^ 
reqniring care ; but it appears to be a simple one, for which the ingenuitjt ^ 

‘ ' \\ s' 
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of our mechanicj^ahould devise complete machinery.. Every time the tin- 
, stuflF is handled, be it by boy or girl, the cost of the “ dressing ” of' the ore 
i^ increased. By automatic machinery this might be avoided, and consider- 
able saving secured. All that has been said in reference to the 'dressing 
of tin applies equally to copper and lead ores. The difficulty with these, 
especially with the ores of lead — is in removing from the galena the sulphides 
of zinc, copper, and the iron pyrites — which are frequently mixed with the 
sulphide of lead in the ore. Jigging machinery has been introduced, aiid 
described, which effects this separation partially ; but the specific gravity of 
the minerals is so nearly alike that some delicate arrangement is still 
reqiyred to render the separations complete. 

To return to the question of the depth to which we may penetrate the 
Earth's crust with a probable expectation of finding metallic mine'rals in 
sufficient quantity to pay for their extraction, the answer must continue to 
be to a certain extent coniljectural. 

We have shown that it is a fair deduction to assume the .existence of a 
metalliferous zone, within which are confined those ores which are of com- 
mercial value. 

• We have endeavoured to make it clear, that between the Permian and 
the Lower Silurian recks, there exists a series of strata in which the ores of 
the useful metals arc generally deposited. There are some metalliferous 
minerals, and many earthy tmes, which are discovered both above and below 
this hypothetical zone. Iron ore is a striking example of this ; being found 
in the most recent as well as in the oldest deposits. This is, without doubt, 
due to the general diffusion of the oxides of iron in all rocks, and its ready 
solubility in water charged with carbonic and other acids. By waters per- 
colating through the fissures in the rocky beds, the minerals may be carried 
to any depth, and deposited in any stratum, irrespective of its geological 
age. Manganese to a certain extent resembles iron, and consequently we 
find the ores gf that metal near the surface, and at nearly all depths reached 
by the miner. Zinc ores are found in the iron ores of Northampton and in 
the older rocks of Central Europe. 

The metalliferous zone, which we have ventured to suppose exists, is of 
such a thickness that no miner will ever penetrate to its lower beds — that is, 
supposing them to lie undisturbed in their geological order of arrangement. 
We know, however, that owing to the vast mutations to which the superficial 
crust of this planet has been subject the order of deposit has been consider- 
ably altered, and, therefore, that the lower rocks may be found coming up 
t(J the present surface. This, of course, leads to great irregularity, and con- 
siderable knowledge is -required on the part qf the miner to determine when 
. he passes from a metal-bearing rock to one which is not productive of ore. 
The facts, as we know them, are that our miners have penetrated, in a few 
cases, to nearly half a mile, and they find the lode which has been fraced 
« •—in Dolcoath to that depth — is at first a tin lode ; the* fissure then became 
rich in copper ore, which gave place to tin in depth, and continues purely 
stanniferous. The lode, too, is t3q)ical of the district, and in many of the 
mines around'Cam Brea conditions exist which fairly lead us to expect, that 
,the lodes in depth may prove m rich for tin, as the lodn refetnd to is proving- ■ 
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At Tre^vean mine the lode in Granite continued well defined dewii to isibo^t 
the 300 fathoms level, then it was almost suddenly lost— that is, the 
cop^r orft instead of being confined within defined walls, as a lode, was d#^ 
fused through the Granite rock itself. Similar conditions have been observed 
in other mines, although not to the same depths. At both Dolcoath and 
Tresavean mines, the upper portion of the mineral vein produced tin ; then 
Copper ore came in ; and, in the first-named mine, tin again occurs beloW 
the copper ore. The Granite rocks in which the copper ore and the tin of 
the mines named occur can scaacely be said to find a place in the iftetal- 
liferous zone, since they penetrate from great unknown depths, and pass 
through the upper strata. They and the Elvans are interfering causes, 
which, may, however, be fairly brought within the h3rpothesis, in favour of 
which the argument has been supported, by supposing that the varieties of 
those rocks known as “ The Miners’ rock ” belong to another order than 
those which are commonly employed for building purposes — one variety 
being friable, Coarse, and fissured ; the other being coherent and enduring. 
By referring to Capt. Charles Thomas's remarks, this will be more clearly 
understood. 

It appears probable that tin, which has been one of the most superficial* 
of the metallic ores, will be found to a considerable depth below the level 
of the subterranean exploitation of existing miners. Copper, on the con- 
trary, would appear to be more limited in its range, and probably will not 
be found, as an ore, at depths far below those reached, in quantities which 
will pay for the increased cost of raising it. Lead is in all probability 
limited to the Limestone rocks and to the Clay-Slates. Mr. Wallace, from 
his examination of the lead lodes of the North of England, was Jed to 
advance an hypothesis that the lead deposits were always found above the 
present water-shed of the country. Although this is partly true with regard 
to the Alston Moor district, the hypothesis has not been supported by the 
conditions of lead lodes in other localities. Still, the inference which 
appears the most reasonably drawn from the study of the lead lodes of 
Cornwall, of Wales, and other districts, is that they do not penetrate the 
Earth's crust to so great a depth as tin does. 

It is difficult to answer the question as to the probability of these being 
unexplored districts which are deserving the attention of mining adven- 
turers. The miners of these islands have been for more than two thousand 
years employing every natural method for ‘discovering mineral veins, and 
many supernatural ones have been called in to aid them. Therefore tlyjre 
scarcely remains a piece of ground, in any mineral district, into whidh they 
'ha,ve not pushed their searches. In Cornwall and Devon it has been fotfiiid 
that all the productive mines have been found near the junction' of the? 
Oranite and the Clay-Slate An examination of the geological maps 
of those epunties Will show that by far the largest number of mineral lodes , 
are discovered near the junction of dissimilar rocks, and that as we extend 
our inquiry away from the lines of junction, the lodes diminish ip, .number, 
and the value of those disclosed becomes less and less,* with an increase of 
'^tancei; There. will jbe 'fouhd, however, that dier^ yet remains some few* 

Oohdjt^s prevail as are supposed to be favourable^ 
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to the production *of the ores of the metals. It would not be prudent to name 
any of these, since such indications might lead to expensive searches, which 
^ would only end in loss and disappointment All the conditions under which 
veins of a productive nature are known to occur have been already described. 
A careful study of those will prove to be the most reliable guide, for any 
adventurer, in this always uncertain field. In the present state pf oi^r 
knowledge, experience alone must be our guide in searching for mineral 
veins, and for determining if the lodes found are sufficiently promising to 
warrant the expenditure of capital in exploring them. It would be an 
interesting experiment to obtain, by general subscription, a sum of money 
suffiiient to sink a deep shaft, some few hundred fathoms deeper than any 
one at present sunk, in a carefully selected district, with a view to the 
examination of the geological and physical conditions of the underlying 
rock, and to determine the character of the fissure veins, or other mineral 
deposits, which may be discovered at these extreme depths. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMY IN WORKING BRITISH MINES. 

That the British mines may be worked, and the ores prepared fo^ the 
smelter, at less cost than is usually the case at the present time, is beyond 
all dispute. In eveiy division of the miner's labours there is room for con- 
siderable improvement. We have recently seen the advantages derived 
from the use of the boring-machine, the employment of which is gradually 
extending. So considerable a space has been devoted to the description of 
'these machines, that nothing remains to be added to the matter already given. 
The introduction of the new explosive agents has led to much economy in the 
sinking of shafts and the driving of levels. The advantages of the mechanical, 
borer, and the more powerful explosives, may yet be considerably extended. 

Ventilation becomes more important as we carry out the more rapid 
processes of exploration. It will be seen, from the evidence already given, 
that very great differences of opinion exist as to the chemical condition of 
the air after the employment of various kinds of explosive agents. The 
senses must not always be relied on as giving correct evidence upon this 
point. The chemical examination of the results of combustion should bo 
alone depended on as a guide. The decomposition of nitro-glycerine, of 
dynamite, and of explosives belonging to that class, produces gases which 
are invisible, and extremely insiduous, which cannot fail to be injurious i;f 
frequently breathed. The inspiration of the air containing the products of 
the nitro-glycerine compounds has been often found to produce unpleasant 
sensations in the head, and in extreme cases, noises in the cars, with, some- 
times, bleeding of the nose. Therefore machines for ventilating our metal 
‘mines,— of a more perfect form, and more simple in their operation, than 
those now in use, — should be introduced. The means of ascending from the 
bottom of our deep mines should be rendered more effective and Idss labo- 
rious than they now are, and the descent ofrfhe miners should be facilitated 
without introducing new elements of danger. ' 

With a view of obtaining the best possible information on the question 
of working our mines more efficiently, and with greater economy, ?ettqrs 
have been addressed*to miners of known ability, and of great experience,^ 
and to the proprietors of mines who have long been acknowledged as the 
best authorities. The folloitring replies have been selected, from a consider- 
able number of letters received, as being of considerable interest. ‘ “ 

Suggestions for working economically Tin and Confer Mines of^Cortmall, ly . 
cm experienced . Miner.— The Miners should relieve undergroend, and 
generally three cores in riyenty-four hours should be adoptedk 

*2. In mines of any considerable extent,*— say beyond a depth of^o.j- 
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fathoms — ^it would be advisable to seijtd down and ^raw up the by 
^ means of a small horizontal steam-engine and “gig" running on guide 
ropes, as at the Minera lead mines in North Wales, where, during the last 
twenty years, the same apparatus has been employed sending up and down 
from 300 to 500 men daily. In fact every facility should be given to the 
men to get to their work quickly, and without suffering fatigue. 

3. The disposition of adventurers and mine agents should be to increasU 
rather than to decrease the rate of wages, and thereby to insist upon mofe 
work.and the production of a still better class of workmen than exists at 
present. 

4j The tribute particularly in poor and extensive mines, — ought 

to be encouraged to the fullest extent, since each individual tributer may 
be considered as an independent adventurer, exercising his individual 
judgment, and as having, a keen and direct object in discovering ore, and 
sending to surface not only the orey stuff he may discover, but also free from 
worthless deads,” thereby saving hammering, drawing, .and dressing 
charges. In fact, poor and extensive mines may continue to work for many* 
years on tribute, paying cost and making more or less profit, which could 
lUOt exist for six months without incurring a heavy loss if worked on Tut work. 

Materials, — 5. The steel should be of the very best quality, and the 
“points" thoroughly well sharpened and tempered. In fact, so important 
is this subject that it would be well to offer a premium for — 

(a) A stove or furnace in which the tools should be heated at the 

proper temperature, and never overheated or burnt, for sharpening. 

(^) A tool-sharpening machine. 

{c) A tempering oven. 

At* present, one smith will sharpen and temper steel well, another badly. 
Soft burnt, or badly-tempered borers, will seriously diminish the aggregate 
depth of hole which can be bored per core — render the general progress of 
work much slqwer, and increase the cost of the work itself, throwing a larger 
increment of the “ dead ” upon the exploratory cost. 

6. The object of the miner should be to minimise the boring labour by 
substituting explosives, so far as it may be economical to do so. Small 
holes should be bored at the bottom so as to be not of greater diameter* 
thap the dynamite cartridge used. 

A hole two inches diameter, bored to required depth, will take about four 
times the length of time and power to bore, as a hole one inch diameter to 
an equal depth. 

•• Railways. — g. The “ways” should be well laid and maintained, 'the 
waggon wheels properly greased and set upon the axles, and the wheels for 
4, any considerable traffic provided with oil boxes. , 

Pumpwork. — 8. The pump cisterns should.be kept cleah, the holes in' the 
windbores open, the plungers well attended to,* the buckets and clacks pro- 
' perly maintained, and the.rubbing pieces frequently smeared with, grease. 

Engine.-^. A system of indicating the engines once in two or three 
months 'might be advantageously adopted, and the old rivalry between 
engineers, bywreporting the duties performed 1^ the epj^es^ skotdd bh 
«. i^stored if possible. 
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PuTHping, As the ^ittes roust uecessarily get deeper, tad greats eoini 
parative cost incurred in pumping, every care and consideration should he 
given to the engine with the view of realising a greater unit of power, 
a given weight of coal> With this object the coal should be of the-’ 
highest calorific value. < 

It should be fresh and dry, free from shale or dust. 

* It should be properly distributed on the fire-grate. * 

• The boilers should, as far as possible, be fed with pure and non-corrosive 
water. • 

The boilers and flues should be cleansed at stated intervals. 

The boiler flues should throw the heat on the boiler shell, and not in^ny 
way open to allow the heat to “ run ” or flow through into the rubble work 
or masbnry. 

The boilers should be efiiciently covered, to prevent the passage of heat 
from the upper part of the shell. " * 

The feed-water should be taken from the condenser as hot as possible, 

' The steam pipe should be effectually covered. 

The main pistons should be packed when necessary. 

The valves ground to the seating when required. 

A vacuum gauge fixed between exhaust valve and condenser. 

The late Mr. Charles Fox, of Falmouth, who all his life through 
exhibited the utmost interest in improving the condition of the Cornish 
miner, and to whom wo are indebted for the introduction of labour-saving 
machines into the Cornish mines, in reply to some inquiries said 

The great difficulty is to get the attention of minds so focussed, and thus 
practically brought to bear, on mining arrangements, as to promote refbiro. 
With this introduction he handed the following Mining Memoranda 

“ Leases should include a larger extent of ground, and be less diffuse. If 
lessees were allowed, on building dwelling-houses for agents or miners 
thereon, to hold them for a term of years, as well as cultivated plots, 
encouragement would be given thus to promote the welfare of the miners 
and to keep them near their work. 

“ Mines are overcome by water (or in danger of being so) when 
adjoining mines are in different stages of progress 6r prosperity, T^ese 
should be rendered more or less mutually dependent— -the Seton& for 
instance. Such mines as Dolcoath and Cook’s Kitchen should have been 
one concern, "lyith more ground a larger engine might be erected, and a 
reliUiively larger engine-shaft be sunk. Now the cost is greatly increa^d 
from separate establishments of ‘ plant,’ &c. The fixed machinery, dressing, 
apparatus, carpenter^' and smith's shops, counting-houses, &c., are multi-, 
plied, and in many, if not in a majority of Cases, ere long abandoned. ^ ^ 

, ** Central chemical or metallurgical works (not in a mine partnership), for 
dealing with the mixed ores of varioiis mines, could render advice on the> 
advantageous treatment of them where adventurers in individual mines 
would, not incut the cost of experimental works. Our milling studeifts might 
theUv benefit, by af ptnctjcal experience in such a treatment of our ores fts is 
hofir j^artied bn' in Newcastle, and other Mining Schools. - ’ • 
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“The price o# copper admits (1872) of a fair profit, if discoveries of new 
, lodes of moderate produte were made. The high price of tin for a few years 
cj^ecked the opening of copper mines. There are still large fields only 
partially explored about St. Just, Marazion, Godolphin, the North Coast, 
St. Blazey, Bodmin, Liskeard, Kingston Down, &c. 

“Where the gfround does not admit of a deep adit being rapidly driven by 
a boring-machitie, traversing various strata and intersecting all lodes, tfie 
erection of an engine on an abandoned shaft, which might pump the watW, 
draw the stuff from one end, and work a boring-machine, might enable 
adventurers at a small outlay to ‘ anatomise,' as it were, the very viscera of 
the region, by penetrating them at the rate of 300 to 500 yards in a year. 

“ It is the fast pace that cripples or kills the horse, the slow that knocks 
the ball (Mific). * 

. “ You harpoon the whale, and he is yours ; you might wound him with 
knives from head to tail, •'and get a blow from his tail, and your lot be worse 
than in the Vice-Warden’s Court. 

“ If dispatch in opening copper mines be needed, how much more in tiA 
lodes (generally in harder ground or of a harder nature), and having to 
. contend against a reduction of price of more than 50 per cent. Pitches of 
low produce, where the tin-stuff may be broken for 3s. or 4s. per ton, must 
be passed by, as it will not under ordinary circumstances pay all the 
charges. If the leading captains would note the distance which often 
separates a good piece of tin ground from another, — calculate the time 
required to cut a side lode at a much deeper level than that at which it was 
promising nearer the surface, — or the time needed to sink the sump 10 fathoms 
to ge^t more backs, they would add the weight of their testimony to the vital 
importance of assisting manual labour in driving levels and sinking shafts 
by machinery, at once purifying the ends and preserving the heart and lungs 
from excessive exertions under damaging circumstances. 

“ Registers should be kept in each mine of all the men working under- 
ground, date of birth, their ages on first working below the surface, and 
how often under medical care. There should also be a.medical register kept 
in each mine. 

“ An accurate comparison of the relative advantages, or disadvantages, of 
ordinary stamps, as compared with pneumatic or spring stamps, is greatly 
needed, also of the cost of working locomotive stamps, such as might return 
accumulations of Iialvaits, or tin-stuff raised from shallow backs. There is 
reason to doubt if the breaking machine is sufficiently u,sed, enabling a 
cfeaner picking of coarse work, so as to diminish cost of stamping, hud- 
dling, &c. Dingey’s pulveriser may be mos^ useful. Should not a compe- 
« tent captain be appointed to compare different modes of dressing ores, — 

, (“specially those of tin, or of tin mingled with blende or copper pyrites,— 
whether in the many modes of huddling, Froude's or Tayloi^s separators ? 
•The rotatory calciner has a strong claim over the costly ovens, demanding 
much laboitr and care. 

“ It wll not do, for Lords to forbid selling tin in the stone. They may thus 
stifle a mine at its birth, before adventurers have any certain data to wanant 
' ;the erection of machinery. 
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** If the tia-stuff be carefiUly spalled, and a selection be^made of its bettei 
t(ioffc, the carriage to the buyer's stamp at a moderate distance would b< 
expedient, and encourage numerous trials. There are some mines in wh | pl i 
there are ample spaces for lodging attle instead of hauling it to grass. 

“The steady price of lead should encourage a much more diligent search 
for lead, lodes than is now the case in Cornwall ; they will be found most 
^mefous away from the copper and tin lodes. 

• “ Alas, how much ought to be done for the further education of our working 
miners to make them skilful labourers, either in mining or in kindred 
pursuits, such as smelting, or being useful in various chemical processes. To 
engine and pit men, — in some of the responsible positions in the construftion 
of railroads, ever stretching more and more over the globe, — some know- 
ledge of hydrostatics is ever found useful, both in mining and in the various 
public works, in which an intelligent minor will be always valuable, both at 
home and abroad. But our present funds are not sufficient to teach .the very 
elements of s9me of those branches of learning,* which they are eager to 
cultivate if properly aided. Plane geometry should be sedulously studied ; 
a practical knowledge of electro-magnetism opens a fair field for employment 
for voung men. R. W. Fox has shown that it reveals hidden secrets under, 
ground — the true divining-rod. Not later than 1838116 discovered that the 
Earth completes the circuit, otherwise two cables would be needed between 
two continents ; and doubtless the electrometer might show if two bunches 
of ore, at some distance from each other, had a metalliferous connection and 
were separated by barren rock.f 

“ I have often imagined that the subject of alloys offers an illimitable field 
for research : that practically we know but little of the extent of the uses of 
tin if alloyed with different metals in various proportions.” * 


A mosf experienced mine agent, who, although an imperfectly educated 
man, had, by his powers of observation and the application of his acquired 
knowledge to many useful ends, been a valuable adviser, furnished shortly 
before his death the following notes in answer to sundry inquiries made : — 

“ You inquire respecting the cost of raising and dressing ores of tin and 
copper at per ton. This is a yery difficult question to answer, as scarcely 
two mines are alike. It seldom happens that the different levels in driving 
or stoping are similar. 1st. — In some mines, the rock is very hard to br^^ak ; 
in others, much more decomposed ; — the cleaij^ge is often much better in one 
mine than in another. Sometimes, in consequence of the ventilation being 
bad, the price for breaking varies, so that it is charged from 2 tO;^3<^ or*at 
even iftore per fathom ; and as it is with levels driving, so with stopes. * T^e 
distance of the workings froA the shaft, for the removal of the stuff, also* 
mad^es a difference, as we have to pay more for wheeling or traming. 

“ The average price per ton in our mine, for breaking and bringing to 
surfiace (as the contractor is supposed to pay all, cost) is about 7s, per ton,* 
but even then the averages of two months are not alike ; but in* some other 
idines it would be only i^s. Again, the tin-stuff varies ^as to quality; one 


. M. Chailet Fok rtfen ta the eiq>eB$e( of teedii^g science in the dasseB of the lihnets’ AMOdation. ‘ 
fISw Ur. Roheit Were Fcn'i Syperiments, pages 233 and 389. S 
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ton broken in one4)lace at gs. per ton produces only 28 lbs. of black tin to the 
, ton of stuff ; at another place, at the same price (9s.* per ton), it produces 
i2^cwts. to the ton. So that as it regards price and produce we can say but 
little as a guide for other miners. 

“As to the dressing of tin ore, this also differs considerably in its cost. 
In the first place, the stuff is drawn to surface small, because of its being 
more decomposed, or with a more favourable cleavage, so that it require* 
little or no * spalling ' ; in the other case we have to pay 6d. per ton for spoi- 
ling. .The distance to carry the stuff after being spalled to the stamps makes 
a difference also. * 

‘iAgain, tin-stuffs have frequently a quantity of pyrites, or sometimes 
wolfram, or other foreign matter mixed with it, in greater or less quantities, 
so that some tin-stuffs pass through the dressing process with one-half the 
trouble, and consequciitly less cost. Again, the more pyrites in the ore the 
more coal is required to calcine it. 

“ Much also depends on whether you apply water or steam power to 
drive your machinery. This may apply also to the breaking, and dressing, 
of copper or tin, only the cost is not near so great for the former as for the 
.latter. Tin-dressing with us, in consequence of so much foreign matter, costs 
us 6s. per ton of stuff, while tin at other mines may be dressed for 2s. per 
ton, 

“ To make a mine pay in these times the greatest attention must be paid 
to the machinery. 1 have known parties carry their economy too far; through 
the want of a little attention to the lapping of the joints underground, the air 
enters, and the engine performs only half duty, and frequently in some shafts 
the friction is unduly great around the main rods, which means cost of coal. 
Our Cornish engines should be made to do better duty also, but the 
managing agents have other property to think about, and the working 
engineers are not allowed to think in many places, so that there is a larger 
quantity of coals consumed than ought to be. In our mine I have long 
contested this point, and it is only recently that I have been improving slowly 
our steam stamps. We are now saving about 20 tons of coal per month 
by properly adjusting the gear, without any new arrangement. 

“ At our drawing, or winding, engine I long advocated a better piston 
an^^ expansion gear ; the engineers said, no good would be effected, but I 
have had it done, and we save now at that engine about 20 tons of coal per 
month. Great attention to the keeping of machinery in repair well pays 
for the outlay.” 

' The question is frequently asked. Is British mining'’ a remunerative 
pirsuit ? Various replies might doubtless be given in accordance with any 
(particular set of views and opinions held on the subject ; but mines promoted 
by mere speculation can scarcely be expected to become profitable, inasmuch 
as they are too frequently grounded upon a misrepresentation of facts, while 
athe capital connected with them is often largely diverted tO' the pockets of 
individuals* whose main purpose is immediate gain. Further, the manage- 
ment 01' conduct of affairs is often leavened with ignorance and incdmpetency ; 
the acquisition of personal gain, at the cost of unsuspecting shareholders, 
^being unfortunately sometimes the rule of action, 
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If, however, the matter be treated as an industry, in whith care in select- 
ing the properties, and ability, skill, and economy in working them, are to be 
exercised, in such case it is beyond doubt that mining may, on the whole, he 
rendered a profitable pursuit. 

The following particulars are the actual results of working eighty-eight 
tin, copper, and lead mines in the United Kingdom, during a period of thirty- 
sftven years, the technical operations having been under a general manager, 
dii^inguished for the purity of his character, his excellent businesslike 
abilities, and singleness of purpose^: — * 


Year. 

No. of 
Alines 

t No. of 

1 Mines 

Total Aniouiil (if 

Annual Amount of 

An..u.il An.o.,nt of Umount of Coplfcll 

at work} closed 
u Year, in Year. 

Capital invested. 

Profits divided. 

Capital mvejilcd. 

reiurnea ironi 

1 abandutiod or 

i»iues| 
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£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

'£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

l8tq 

6 


6,649 6 

5 

7,f)8o 0 

0 

10,219 

12 

5 



1820 

6 


25,868 18 

10 

7,862 18 

5 

4^,988 14 

10 



1821 

6 


67.«57 «3 

8 

18,680 0 

0 

20.427 

2 

4 



1822 

8 


88,184 u* 

0 

41,320 0 

0 

12,588 

5 

2 



1823 

14 


100,873 * 

2 

50,304 0 

<j 

J04.383 

6 

2 



1824 

10 


205,250 7 

4 

49,440 -0 

0 

*63.439 

9 

8 



1825 



308,605 17 


87,398 4 

0 

MS.677 

3 

2 



iHib 

24 


S'4.373 


54.208 3 

2 

30.430 

IS 

2 

4,(XX> 0 

0 

1827 

24 


540,803 


73,929 I 

3 

6,25s 

7 

4 

I0,9fK) 0 

0 

1828 

24 


53'>.<»'IO 


70,889 6 

9 

6,127 

7 

ro 

7,500 0 

0 

1829 

24 


.‘i34.736 


40,720 10 

8 

84 

4 

II 

7,03s 8 

9 

1830 

23 


507.018 


27,471 9 

8 

21 

18 

8 

2,000 0 

Q 

1831 

18 


48 ). 534 


3^399 13 

3 

5,222 

8 

6 

27.S40 15 

0 

1832 

T7 


478. 48O 

8 

34,082 12 

7 

275 

*9 

8 

1,680 0 

0 

*833 

18 


478.152 8 

10 

43,025 10 

0 

8,820 

0 

0 

3,340 0 

0 

^834 

16 


401,829 0 

I 

56,860 5 

10 

7>420 

0 

0 

560 0 

0 

1835 

»7 


408,387 0 


37,4*9 9 

3 

.S,*95 

0 

0 

1/105 0 

0 

1830 

24 


373.582 


09,749 0 

0 

11,984 

0 

0 



1837 

26 


385.50^1 


38,832 0 

0 

12,970 

0 

0 

700 0 


1838 

27 


3<37,83& 


32,250 6 

6 

12,420 

0 

0 

8,219 0 

0 

1839 

27 


381,606 


82,914 7 

6 

*77**5 

13,828 

*574*0 

0 

0 

6,220 12 

6 

1840 

26 


370.054 0 

0 

41,980 0 

0 

16 

0 

66, 804 13 
2,u86 8 

0 

1841 

25 


314,214 0 

0 

24,740 0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1842 

24 


29^\599 13 

7 

17,144 *5 

0 

24,709 

0 

7 

I, *75 0 

0 

1843 

24 


303 AH I 

i 

13,340 0 

0 

11,694 

10 

0 

• 265 I 

4 

1844 

23 


280,028 11 

I 

21,500 0 

0 

8,434 

0 

0 

a.394 8 

0 

184s 

24 


280,563 u 

1 

30,001 12 

0 

3,416 

0 

0 

*,677 6 

10 

1846 

21 


27«,3.37 7 

I 

33*59^J 15 

5 


0 

0 

5,378 19 

i 

1847 

22 


209,093 12 

6 

23,800 0 

0 

12,688 

0 

0 

3,766 13 

1848 

22 


261,381 12 

6 

13,189 12 

4 

20,982 

3 

5 

1,072 lo 

4 

1849 

21 


224.376 14 
241,603 2 

10 

19,147 0 

2 

29,784 

0 

0 

792 8 

10 

1850 

29 


7 

22,454 8 

11 

35.538 

0 

0 

308 r 

1 

1851 

32 


274.095 " 

6 

21,321 0 

0 

35. '34 

0 

0 

14, *70 '6 

o* 

1852 

33 


286,913 s 

6 

26,702 3 

4 

44.337 

0 

0 

4.357 7 

6:; 

>853 

35 


307.082 5 

6 

22,425 16 

8 

46,462 

10 

0 

3, *93 0 

0 

1854 

3<> 


359.370 S 

6 

26,294 8 

II « 

34,082 

46,469 

10 

0 

5,850 4 

9 

'8ss 

3^> 


.385,058 *5 

6 

24,601 3 

4 

I 

6 

2,681 10 

0 



53 



1.344.266 15 

5 

1,020,483 10 

4 

*73.364 *5 N 
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The total amount of capilal invested in eighiy-eight mines was 
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Total amount of profit divided on fifty-three mines abandoned or sold . 819^115 ij i 

Amount of capital returned from fifty-three mines abandoned or sold . 173 > 3 ^ t'S 

992,490 II o 

Capital invested in ditto 447f^75 ^ > 

Net profit over and above the return of the capital sum .... 545>^i5 ^ 

It will thus appear that the return of money on the total capital inves^6, 
;^832,234, exceeded the latter sum by (;^i, 517)631 us. 3d. 83 2, 234) 
;£685,397 IIS. 3d., and that the profit cn fifty-three mines at work, after 
de(Jucting the capital, ;^447,275 8s. id., was ;^545,2i5 2s. iid. From the 
table itself the percentage of profit on the capital for any given year may be 
ascertained. Thus in 1 823 the profit accruing on fourteen mines then at work 
was (^100,873 is. .d. : ;^50,304 :: 100) 49-1®^ per cent., while on fifty-five 
mines in 1855 it only amounted to (;^385, 058 15s. 6d. : ;^24,ooi 3s. 4d. ;; 100} 
per cent. 

A considerable amount of thought has been for many years devoted to the 
condition of our mines and our miners. Reflection on the present state of 
things renders it exceedingly difficult to suggest any reasonable means by 
which wo may hope to improve the future of British mining. 

It appears certain, as is clearly shown by the above returns, that 
mining — entered on by the assistance of judgment matured by experience 
and honestly directed — is of a far less speculative character than it is 
generally conceived to be. After carefully considering all that has been 
advanced in this volume, it will be, as we think, clear that there are certain 
rules — we must not even yet call them laws — by which an adviser may 
guidtj his clients, either to venture on spending money in search of mineral 
veins, in a given district, or to leave untouched the uncertain ground. 

In 1856 the late Mr. John Taylor, who was regarded by all as a good 
authority, stated before a committee of the House of Commons “ that there 
were no greater facilities for ascertaining the productive character of a mine 
now than formerly. The difference was simply in improved machinery. 
Our knowledge was not greater than that of our forefathers.” This is the 
proper place, after this record of his remarks, to give some notice of the 
influence exerted on British mining by Mr. Taylor. At first it was thought 
advisable to relegate to a note all that it was necessary to write with regard 
to the influenceof this individual mind on a great national industry. Careful 
reflection has established the advantages to be derived from giving in the 
t«xt itself a prominent position to the works of a man who, by devoting the 
powers of a well-trained mind to the improvement of a national industry, 
relieved it from the pressure of many evils, end established it upon a firmer 
basis than had previously been secured for it. 

“We cannot here go into the detail of the improvements of various kinds 
which he (Mr. Taylor) devised and effected for the advancem^t of the art 
of mining, the profit of the adventurers or the physical and moral well- 
being of the men suffice it to say, that in all respects his administration was 
sminently successful, and that he gradually took his station at the head of 
bis profession.” 

* pnoted Aom * Itfonioit l>r OKC of Mr.' Joliii 
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Mr. Taylor was educated as a land surveyor. At an *earfy lie was 
selected, by some of the shareholders in T^eal Friendship mine, near 
Tavistock, to undertake the management of that important concern. He 
introduced numerous reforms in every department. He was fully persuaded 
of the superior skill and industry of the English miners, but he did not 
attribute their superiority to the absence of scientific training. 

• , “ If," writes Mr. Taylor,* “ what has become the theme of praise in other 
parts of Europe be not applicable to England, it must be either because our 
mines do not require intelligence and skill for their management, or thSt our 
miners are not likely to have their intelligence and skill advanced by the 
most obvious moans of doing so. * 

“ As to the first, it is well known that one effect of late eflForts in mining in 
England has been to deepen the mines with a rapidity totally unprecedented 
[this was written in 1829], to consolidate small concerns with larger ones, to 
explore more perfectly the ground in all directions, to adopt means that 
might render labour productive ©f profit, to stimulate the labourer by com- 
bining his interests with that of his employer, to watch every symptom with 
care, and to employ every device that ingenuity could suggest to overcome 
difficulties. It must, then, obviously follow that there is a greater demand * 
for skill in the conduct of these affairs as the mines are increasing in depth 
and extent. Numerous expedients to counterbalance these difficulties are 
required ; and as the expense increases, compensation must be looked for in 
the aids that science may afford." 

Mr. Taylor then points ou,t the need for a School of Mines, the details 
of which he arranges under the following heads ; — 

1 . The things most proper to be taught. • 

2. The class of persons who may be expected to be scholars. 

3. The Professors. 

4. The situation of a School of Mines. 

5. The probable expense of the Institution. • 

6. The means of providing the necessary funds. 

7. The Government onDirection. 

This plan met with no encouragement at the time, but it cleared the 
way for the School of Mines .subsequently established by the influence 
and energy of Sir Henry de la Beche. Mr. Taylor greatly admired^he 
qualities which he discovered in the miners of Cornwall and Devonshire. 
"If I were to say much of what I think flf the talents they commonly 
possess, and of the excellent use they make of the means of instructiqp, 
slight as they are, which are thrown in their way, it might appear fljat I 
meant to flatter men with whqm I am much associated, and to whom I afli 
so much indebted. Miners in* general are a superior class of men, and, in * 
the deep mines particularly, tjie constant exercise of judgment and thought* 
which is necessary produces a proportionate degree of intelligence.” ^ 

Mr. Taylor had the management of the mines hear Tavistock from 
to i8i 2. He then became the manager of the United and Con^idatM 
mines in Gwennap, in CornwalL In 1820 he was requested by the Duke, of 
Devjp^hire to superintend the workings on his Grace's mineral property in 

V Jiiniiij” '(*!Pw>*pecto|j^fiir» S(5hool«f Mtoc* lu i# *829. 
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Staffordshire, in Vorkshire, and in Ireland. In 1822 ffe undertook the direc- 
tion of Lord Grosvenor's mines in Wales, and in 1823 the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Plospital placed their important mines on Alston Moor in his 
hands. In addition to those mines in the United Kingdom, Mr. Taylor 
was consulted in the management of numerous Foreign miners, and he became 
the engineer of several of them. 1 « • 

Mr. Taylor was one of the earliest members of the Gec^logical Society. 
In 1816 he was appointed its treasurer, which office htt retained until 
1844. In 1825 hti was elected a Fellow of the Royal Societfy. He was one 
of l^e earliest and most active members of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the first council meeting of, that body being 
held in his house in Bedford Row on the 20th of Jurife, 1832. He was a 
trustee and treasurer of the British Association until |i86i, and was also 
treasurer for many year^ of the London University College. One of the 
most advanced philosophers of the age wrote of thie'^ excellent man: “The 
high estimation in which Mr. Taylor was held by mfen of science you wilJL 
find in every word which they utter concerning him.i I never knew a man 
so entirely loved and admired, so firm in his judgments, and yet so mild. 
Ho seemed more than a philosopher — a wise and goodi man.” * 

The influence exerted by Mr. Taylor on mining* generally was most 
remarkable, and as it regards Cornish mining was oF especial importance. 
Every branch of mining was improved, new machiriery was introduced, 
and the condition of the steam pumping-engines .vvas during his reign so 
greatly improved that the Cornish engine became 1 a pattern to the civilised 
world. Mr. Taylor’s management distinguishes i^nd marks an epoch in 
British mining, which is, at the present time, in; an analogous position 
to that which marked it at the beginning of the'i century. By honesty 
of purpose, by well-directed industry, and by dejvotion to the business 
of subterranean exploration, he restored minin'.g to a healthful and 
profitate state. As then an important industry wtas saved from ruin by 
the energy of one mind, so now the sad state of def 4 )ression — notwithstand- 
ing the competition of Foreign mines with oust' own — which reigns in all 
our mineral industries, might be relieved by the.;, zealous efforts of a trained 
man, who would keep himself free from 'the seductions of speculative 
adventurers. r 

The difference observable between tlie “Then and Now” of mining 
cannot be more satisfactorily shown thaVn by the following letter from a 
gen'cleman deceased, who held the highest position as a practical metal- 
lurgist in the county of Cornwall, and whoL se, family had for several genera- 
tions been the leading spirits in Cornish mkining ; — ' 

“ I am much obliged for your letter of thpe izth inst., and quite agpee with 
..you in principle on the present state* of (i'omish mines, and on their not 
having improved in conformity with advai?\ces for conducting many of our 
manufaatures in this country. In going jlinto business we . have several 
‘ 

• In the “ IVansactions of the Geological Society of Lonj -jon ” wfe find four papers on Mines, I^ining^ 
and Metallurgy; in the “Philosophical Magazine’* ten nivemoirs: and in “British Assodatioti . 
Reports ” five unportant con^unications, by Mr. John Tay*"' 
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important points to ‘consider, vi2. first capital, then partners, and next, th 
most important of all, management. I think these three comprise thi 
greater portion of the question of Cornish mining being on its wane. I hav 
a very small interest in only one or two Cornish mines, and if I say anythinf 
deteriorating I do so with the hope that it may lead others to remedies whic] 
<nay»be for the county’s benefit generally. We have plenty of minera 
produce left in Cormoall, but to work it profitably we must have efficien 
managers if we intend to retain adventurers’ capital, for without their con 
fidence wc cannot expect to do so. * 

“ As to machinery, this has been much neglected, as mentioned by Mr 
Richard Taylor last week at the Polytechnic meeting. One of tho grea 
losses to our county I consider the system now adopted of stoping ground 
instead of working on tribute. The new plan opens a door to the graves' 
abuses, and ought to be driven out as much as possible. The old Comisl 
tributer did more work and benefit for his employers, than 1 ever experiencec 
, in any system* of employment. The tribute workman is a partner, and largel) 
interested in his undertaking. The question of efictcncy of iigcnts is a verj 
serious one, and ought to be regulated by the manager, aided by a committet 
in that important matter, as well as all others. In writing Mr. G. L. Bussed 
recently about the boring-machine, I liave endeavoured to convoy the same 
views as expressed in the foregoing, about Cornish mine management and 
the dues surrender. The latter I should treat as a business question, and 
expect the underground, and the capital, account to be placed in a satisfactory 
state. No loans at bankers or uncharged cost.” 

This was followed — in answer to an acknowledgment of the previous 
letter — by the following rtiply : — • 

“lam much obliged for your letter of the 23rd and for your kindly 
tvriting me so fully on the state of our unfortunate mining aifairs, and 
though I, to a great extent, reciprocated your views, yet the cjuestion is so 
serious, lengthy, and weighty, that with my other engagements 1 cannot 
venture to go into the question to try to assist you in detail. I have for a 
long time tried to form some new plan for tho advancement of tho Miners’ 
Association, particularly to produce a better class of men for mine 
managers." This leads to a few words on Mining Schools — their origin in 
this country, and the advantages they offer. . •' ~ 

In October, 1838, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., issued a circular to 
mine agents and others throughout the county, i^fter insisting on the 
necessity for scientific instruction, he made the following liberal offer : — , 
“With a view to ascertain how far there is a real demand fcfi» such 
(scientific) instruction, I will take on myself the expense and responsibility 
of an experiment foiTtwo years. If I should fiiid on considering the detail? 
that my plan offers a reasonable prospect of success, and if at the end of two 
years the county should take up the subject and carry it forward till my 
death, I will endow the institution in such a wav as shall afford a reasonabfd 
hope of its permanence." 

Subsequently Sir Charles Lemon offered — 

• I. A sufficient site for building a college. 

2, £500 contribution to tht^ building fund. 
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3. ‘‘I will, as^far as I am able, provide that asamof not less than 
10,000 shall, at my death, be placed in the hands of trustees for the use of 
th^ college, and should this sum prove insufficient for the purpose contem- 
plated, I am willing to make it 20,000." 

An experimental school was organised at Truro, and three teachers werie 
appointed in 1839. It was not a success. In 1840, the school was asfaii\ 
opened at Truro : a few pupils only attended. Sir Charles Lemon noy • 
renewed his offer, but owing to sectarian views it was not accepted. In 1853, 
twelvd years having elapsed, another attwipt was made — in this instance 
by the Royal Institution of Cornwall; and in 1859 it was abandoned, the 
nu^Uber of pupils being very small." 

In the interval, Sir Charles Lemon proposed to the author of this volume, 
— ^who then filled the office of Secretary to the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society — to endeavour to establish a class of young miners in a school con- 
ducted by Mr. John Phillips, at Tuckingmill, near Camborne, the very centre 
of extensive tin and copper mines. 

The expense attending this experiment — of taking the school to the 
miner, instead of compelling the miner to go a considerable distance to the 
ischool, — to be continued for twelve months, was equally shared by Sir Charles 
Lemon and Lady Bassett. This proved a complete success. In 1838 the 
author addressed a letter to Mr. R. W. Fox, which was read and discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic wSociety, advo- 
cating the organization of a Society which should convey to the miner a 
knowledge in the practical application of science, and receive from the miner 
the advantages of his experience. From this letter the following quotation 
is made : — 

‘‘‘One and all’ is the motto of ^he county, and by co-operation every- 
thing is to be achieved. My desire is to show that by a proper union of the 
mining interest of Cornwall, they may achieve for themselves the utmost 
benefit of impifoved knowledge, they may collect and preserve the results of 
their own careful observations, and they may benefit the commonwealth of 
science by furnishing those facts by which alone the philosopher can ever 
truly interpret the phenomena of nature. 

“The kind of education which the Cornish miner receives naturally 
makes him a careful observer, and it is only required that some system 
should be introduced to render his observations of the highest value, and 
reject the worthless. Habits ot close observation are established, the young 
mq-n goes underground, and, emulous of being a successful ^tributer,’ he 
soonoleams to note peculiarities in the rock upon which he pursues his 
search for ore. Thus the education of the n^iner is a continued lesson of 
‘observation ’ • 

“ The miner can give knowledge while he, receives instruction, he can 
• communicate important facts, the result of his observation, whilst in return 
Ke is receiving that training and that additional information which would be 
indeed ‘ a light to his path.' 

“On the 26th of October, 1859, a public meeting in connection with 
^ Mr. Hunt's proposal \vas held in the Town Hall, Camborne. The chair ir&s 
taken by Mr. John St. Aub}^, and the Mi^rs' Association Of Cornwall 
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and Devon, the fotirth and most durable of the miniog 8chools> 
founded."* 

Ibe objects of the Association were stated as follows , • 

1. To obtain the record of observations by practical men. 

2. To promote scientific knowledge among the miners. 

, 3., To consider the means of relieving the miner from the toil of climbing 

•fjfora great depths. 

4. To introduce approved processes employed in other parts of the world. 

5. To obtain plans for establisjiing improved ventilation in our mines. 

6. To determine the mechanical value of blasting powders, and to make 

known improved methods of blasting. * 

7. To promote the* application of machinery for excavating. 

8. *To aid the young miner by classes in the neighbourhood of the mines, 
with elementary instruction in the facts and principles of mechanics, 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry, hydrostatics, pnehmatics, and otlier sciences 
connected with mining. 

We conclude our notice of this effort to secure for the futiu’e of mining 
a system of technical education which shall be adapted to the wants of the 
miner, and which shall tend to improve in every way the operations of 
mining, in the words of Mr. Charles Fox, who was in 1861 elected president 
of the Miners' Association for two years : — 

“The Miners’ Association of Cornwall and Devonshire shall devote 
itself to the encouragement and advancement of mining and mine engi- 
neering ; promote the exchange of information and ideas ; secure the record 
of the results of experience and observation ; devise plans for the education 
of the practical miner in the branches of science which bear immediately on 
mining ; establish local collections which shall illustrate the geology, 
mineralogy, and physical phenomena of each district ; and by all available 
methods aim at the improvement of the great mining interests of England." 

In 1862 the author brought before the Society of Arts thew subject of the 
improvement of the miner’s education in the following words, which are 
equally applicable now as then : — 

“ When the powers of the mind have been directed to any peculiar set of 
natural phenomena for a prolonged period, we usually discover in hypo- 
theses advanced, and in theories more or less supported by facts, atteniptSi^to 
explain the causes which have been active in producing the effects observed. 
There is a curious absence of this in relation»to mining. Beyond some very 
undefined notiops that fire played an important part in the formation^ of 
minerals, or that mineral veins have some analogy to the veins in the tipimal 
body, or the branches of a treq, no hypotheses have been hazarded by miners 
proper. A few mdn,<educated in the Schools of the Continent, and two lOt 
three Professors of science in this country, have, it is true, promulgated theix 
opinions, but until Werner published his theory, they advanced but little 
beybnd the creations of fancy. It will not be without interest to escaminV 
the causes of this. * ^ ^ 

“ The miner has ever been a distinguishable man amongst the hwts^ his 
l^rq^dmr-^en. Working in solitaide in'the dark recesses of tUe rocks, he luu^ 
SttecwniT6l||^»AK School! of CoinvkU.’’ By J. IL CdHot, F.G.S. *. 
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become thoughtfifl, with only the dreams of ignoranc# on which to employ 
his thoughts. Hence he has peopled the subterranean world with * Kobals\ 
arid even the smothered sounds of waters dropping in some unopened cave 
have become to him the realization of the ‘ knockers ' — unkind gnomes, who 
mock him in his toils, and who as frequently lead him from, as guide him to, 
the mineral mass on which they are supposed to labour. Habituated to 
danger, the miner becomes careless of death, arid his life is a constant decla- 
ration of his belief in fatality. Superstition finds her fitting home in the dark 
placed of the Earth, and reigns supreme ki the dark mind of an untaught 
man. Therefore the dominant Powers to the miner have been the creations 
bom of ignorance and night. Signs and tokens, lucky and unlucky days, 
ill-wishes, evil-eyes, witchcraft and charms, were the rulers of his life.. 

“Although the influences of ordinary school-education have penetrated 
to the most remote miniijg districts, and produced the usual humanising 
effects, yet the miner retains many of the peculiarities which belonged to his 
forefathers. Whether we examine the miners of Alston Moor, 'of the dales 
of Yorkshire, of the hills of North Wales, or of Cardiganshire, the scattered 
workers of the mines of Shropshire, or the large mining population of Corn- 
wall, we shall discover the same general peculiarities. 

“As a body, miners may be regarded as a religious class, but theirs is i 
religion of the heart, not of the head. They are powerfully swayed by theii 
feelings, to the repression of the influences of reason. Hence the tendency 
to those impulsive manifestations of a religious conviction which are known 
as ‘ Revivals.’ Thoughtful we have said they are, but their thoughts flow 
slowly, and they have over a tendency to dwell on the darker shades oi 
life ; while it is with extreme difficulty that they can be brought to com- 
municate their thoughts to others. Miners are rarely frivolous, even abozK 
ground ; they are especially serious beloiv. The youngest men will express 
their dislike of idle conversation or of joking in the mine, while whistling is 
strictly forbidden. In the sports and pastimes of a mining village there is 
something peculiarly sober ; and the celebration of the annual feast, with its 
attendant fair, has something of a' sombre character about it, in comparison 
with agricultural revels. 

“ A sanguine temperament may be said to distinguish a miner. He is 
for ever hoping that stores of mineral wealth are a little in advance of his 
labour. Therefore, although in relation to the ordinary affairs of life he is 
trustworthy, showing a real love for the truth, he is curiously carried away 
frqm it when describing the state of a mine, and he expresses his hopes 
rathoe^ than records his knowledge. The exaggerations exhibited in some 
re’ports on mines are often of an amusing character, running, indeed, into 
"■poetical rhapsodies. Many an unfortunate adventurer’has, however, to date 
his ruin from the day when he gave credence to, the hyperbole indulged in. 

“ From their very childhood miners are trained to observe. As boys they 
*are employed to separate *the valuable ore from the useless stones, with which 
it is,mixpd, and this is often a delicate operation. In their labours under- 
ground everything= depends upon their careful observations, especially in 
those mines wkere the system of ‘ Tribute pitches ’ is adopted ; the miner 
i Tributer^ as this^ class is] called] receiving jtn agreed share of the profit 
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derived from the safle of the ores, which he breaks out of*the lode. Yet their 
fcwers of observation are of a very limited order. Their experience is tnadfl 
up of a knowledge of peculiarities existing within a confined area. So long 
as these repeat themselves the miner’s deductions are correct; but vary the 
phenomena ever so slightly, and he is at once at fault. This is continually 

• occurring. Within the circle of their labours a few men will probably arrive 
,at a tolerably exact knowledge of the conditions existing, and this knowledge 
gives them a pre-eminence amongst their fellow-miners as advisers. But 
remove one of these men from, his own locality, he is rarely able to gfoup the 
new phenomena presented to his view ; he feels he is ignorant, though he is 
rarely so boldly honest as to proclaim it ; and he commits himself to state- 
mer\jts which are only vague guesses, happy, indeed, if any one of them 
proves correct. 

“It is interesting to note the unmistakajjle Celtic manjiers of the 
south and west of England, and then those which have a more directly Teu- 
tonic origin,* of the northern districts. There are differences in the habits of 
life of the man, but the idiosyncrasies of the miner are the same. This may 
be due in part to the intermixture which has taken place between the mining 
races. The German miners who came to Imgland when Elizabeth whs 
queen, settled, some in Cumberland and some in Cornwall. Edward the 
Black Prince is said to have taken matiy hundreds of the lead miners of the 
northern counties to work the rich silver-lead mines of North Devon, and 
the Cornish miners are allowed the merit of having introduced improved 
machinery into the mines of Durham and Northumberland. Beyond the 
similarities which may be traced to this interchange, there are others which 
clearly belong to the business of mining, and which are probably as old as 
the days when Job said, ‘ Surely there is a vein for the silver, and a place for 
the gold, where they find it. Iron is taken out of the Earth, and brass is 
molten out of the stone.’ 

“The psychological influences of subterranean toil form a strange but 
interesting subject of study. These and the effects of that continued uncer- 
tainty, as to the reward which labours of the severest kind are to receive, are 
distinguishingly marked on every miner. In occult powers they are believers t 
and when, about a century since, the ‘ Divining Rod ' {Dowsing Rod) was 
introduced into Cornwall — as a means for finding mineral lodes, it was 
eagerly seized upon, and, to the present day, several families are supposed 
to possess remarkable powers as diviners, hr, as they are commonly called, 

‘ d^sers.’ The most elementary laws of science are still a book sealed to* 
the large majority of miners, and while they are, of all men, themselves the 
most theoretical, they alwa^ meet any attempt to explain phenomena Upon 
the evidences of inductive research, by pronouncing the explanation to b^a 

* theory,' which is of no value to a ‘ practical.’ ’ • , 

The Royal School of Mines, which originated with Sir Henry de la 
Beche, and which with the Museum of Practical Geology was inauguratM ' 
on the 14th May, 1851, when the establishment was opened b^, his JR.oyal 
Highness the Prince Consort, was an effort to exterfd the advantages of 
spientific instruction to all the miners of the United Kingdom. The word§, 
of his Koy^ Highness, in neply to the address present^ to him, deservef a 
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permanent record is impossible to estimate too highly the advantages 
to be derived from an institution like this, intended to direct the researches 
of science, and to apply their results to the development of the immense 
mineral riches granted by the bounty of Providence to our isles and their numerous 
colonial dependencies.'* 

The establishment of the Mining Record Office in 1840 has already been* 
nlentioned. It is again referred to for the purpose of drawing attention t<4 
the fact that in 1 883 it was virtually abolished. It is true that the plans 
of 'abandoned metal mines collected haye been removed to the Home 
Office, to bo placed and preserved with the plans and sections, which by 
the Mines Regulation Acts for 1872” are sent to that Department. 
But all the Plans and Sections of such mines as are now in existence 
remain at the Museum of Practical Geology, their future destination being 
uncertain. 

The following remarks by one of the best-educated and most practical 
of our mining engineers are directly to the point, at the present time : — 

“ Among other causes which have retarded the progress of improvement 
in subterranean operations, the speculative and uncertain nature of mining 
is one of the principal. 

“ But mining, though certainly speculative, is not entirely the work of 
chance. In it, as in all other business, he who classifies his accounts and 
can at any time readily ascertain the exact sources of expenditure and 
income — who derives experience from the constant accumulation of facts— 
possesses very superior advantages over those who have no such data. The 
well-founded calculations of the one are, in the ordinary course of affairs, much 
more lijeely to be attended with success, than the vague and unsatisfactory 
speculfitions of the other. 

“ A reliance on chance instead of science — as the presiding genius of 
mining adventure — must, sooner or later, affect its own existence, by 
demonstrating that the instances of good fortune bear a very small propor- 
tion of the numerous undertakings which end in disappointment, and create 
a highly injurious prejudice against mining speculations. 

. “ The prevailing idea of the uncertainty of mining adventure, and a con- 

sequent disregard of method in conducting mines, are especially detrimental 
to the interests of all concerned. The prospects of mining cannot indeed 
be reduced to certainty, but it is exceedingly desirable that all the details of 
conducting it should^ be so. . . . . Whatever tends to increase a knowledge of 
' mining undoubtedly contributes to its permanent interests, and if the present 
(1883) depression of the markets continue, if prices will not rise to meet 
the •present and increasing expenditure of minq.s> there is the greater necessity 
f»r the adoption pf every means to promote future economy and to prevent future 
waste." 



CHAPTER V. 

GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. ’ ' 

Wirii the concluding words of the last chapter this work might? have 
been reasonably brftught to a close. 

Tt appears, however, that some advantage may arise from an attempt to 
summarise the facts which have deen collected, and to drav^ whatsit is 
hoped may prove, legitimate inferences from th5m. The records of the past 
have been examined with care, for the purpose of ascertaining, if it were 
possible to draw any conclusions from them, as to the extent to which the 
exhaustion of the mineral wealth of the United Kingdom has been carried. 
Out of this arises the following important considerations as to the future 
prospects of the great national industry of Metalliferous Mining. 

[a.) During the long period of which we have any account of the mining 
operations carried forward in these islands, there has been an enormous 
quantity of the useful metallic minerals obtained from the rocks in which 
they were — in remote geological time — deposited. 

{6.) Notwithstanding this, it has been proved that the exhaustion of our 
mineral wealth is now going onward at a rapidly increasing rate. , 

(c.) The question arises. Is there a legitimate prospect of our being 
enabled, for any prolonged period, to meet the demands of our Metallur- 
gists and Manufacturers, by the supply of metalliferous minerals obtained 
from the British mines, or must we be dependent on supplies from other 
sources ? 

As an answer to these inquiries we venture to place before our readers 
for their serious consideration the following remarks : — 

I St. The production of tin ore, from surface deposits, cannot much longer 
be regarded as likely to be of much value. The tin ore to be obtained from 
our mines is practically inexhaustible., but the additional supply can only 
be procured by extending the depth of our mines, and consequently" by 
increasing the cost of working them. We have on^ one decided example ’"* 
of the occurrence of tin at a considerable depth below the limits, o^ the 
copper-ore formation. This ^occurs in Dolcoath mine. The probability is, 
that similar conditions to thbse which prevail in this grand old mine will life 
found to continue in the adjoining mines on the north side of Cam Brea 
Hill. Possibly also, looking at the undulations of the Granite, as shown in the, ’ 
sections of the mine3--«so far as they have been Worked in depth — a stratillh * 
of the peculiar character of the deepest beds in Dolcoath may extend ground 
on the southern side of this hill, and give us a renewri of the stanniferous ' 
deposits in all those 

" and, Thd hypotfaeseS^whli^h have been put forward in relation especially^ 
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to copper ore, certainly appear to show that although an* uncertain quantity 
of ore will probably be procurable over several areas, where productive 
copper mines have been worked at depths beyond those at which the mines 
have been abandoned, the quantity of copper ore to be obtained above 
300 fathoms from the surface cannot be large. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that the copper-bearing rocks may be found in many 
places to dip at considerable angles, and produce deposits of copper ore of 
considerable value in depth. The fact that there are lodes which were at first 
worked/or tin, which have at certain depths passed into copper lodes, and 
again, after being worked for many years, changed into tin-producing veins, 
suppotts the idea that below the zone now known as a stanniferous one, 
an unexplored stratum bearing copper may be discovered. Until this 
discovery is made, we must, to a considerable extent, be dependent dpon 
Colonial and Foreign min ^s for the metal required to meet the demands of 
manufacture'. 

3rd. Lead, zinc, silver, &c., appear to follow the conditions, which have 
been shown to attend the occurrence of copper ore. The ores of these metals 
may yet be found at greater depths than those at "which they are now 
wprked. In general lead veins have become valueless in the lower strata. 
Rodderup Fell vein in Alston Moor presents a remarkable exception. 
Mr. Wallace has described this mineral deposit with great exactness. From 
his description the following particulars arc gathered. The strata] in this 
locality have a very rapid inclination, and the dip must be at nearly right 
angles to the direction of the Great Sulphur vein, consequently on the line of 
Rodderup Fell vein the strata rise in a direction from the oast to the west. 
The map given at page 462 will show that the strata on the south side is 
much broken by intersecting veins and beds. These numerous small leads, 
into which the veins are ramified, have been channels in which fluids have 
been collected, and conveyed to Rodderup Fell vein. An abrupt change 
from a higher to a lower level appears favourable to the deposition of lead 
ore. All the conditions favourable to the percolation and circulation of fluids 
are found connected with Rodderup Fell vein, and so combined, that they 
must have performed their functions in a peculiarly effective manner. 

The formation of Limestone and Sandstone strata has been effected 
under, different 'conditions, and with dissimilar material. They agree, how- 
ever, in being oceanic sedimentary deposits, and therefore the lead ore 
found in the higher or jthe lower beds must have been held in solution, and 
♦precipitated at the timy when each stratum was forming. From this fact it 
is relideired evident that the limits in depth of lead deposits are regulated by 
the .relations of the Limestone or Sandstone to the oceanic waters when 
the ores were formed. It is not impossible tha&fissures,containing lead ore 
and silver may be found in beds much deeper than those which we are now 
working. It may, however, with a considerable degree of safety, be pre- 
dicted that the present supply of these metals w’ill continue to require the 
assistance of Imported ores to satisfy the demands of art and industry; until 
lower'prodUctive betjs have been discovered. 

4th. Iron ores exist in considerable quantities in S6\’'eral districts, and the 
‘ vtjquirements of the Ironmaster may be, for some years, met without diffi- 
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culty. There are, however, varieties of Foreign iron ore ^hich will still be 
of importance in the production of malleable iron and steel. 

5th. The cost of raising ores by the subterranean labours of our Miners h^is 
been for many years steadily increasing, and it naturally must continue to 
increase with the extension of mine workings, unless an improved system 
of mining be introduced. This applies with equal force to the mining 
operations for all the metallic ores. • 

j 6th. Without great improvements in the principles of mining it will 
not be possible to work, at a profit, many of our deeper and more extensive 
mines. • 

The following matters especially require all the attention of active raiads. 

(«.) The breaking* of ground. The jointed structure of rocks must be 
carefully studied, that mechanical power may be used, and physical force 
applied, to the greatest advantage. 

(3.) Explosives should be experimented on with every precaution, and 
those which give the largest result, with the smallest production of injurious 
.elements, should be adopted. 

(t.) Boring machinery must be simplified as much as possible : the appli- 
cation of the power employed to drive them should be the subject of very, 
close attention. 

[d.) Ventilation — either natural or artificial — should be established on the 
most approved principles, and carried out with the utmost economy. Pure 
air should at any cost be secured in the deepest mines. 

{e.) The raising and lowering of the miners and the drawing of the ores 
are questions of tho first importance. Upon the facilities afforded depends 
the saving of time, and the preservation of health — each of these repre- 
senting an equivalent in cost. 

(/.) The drainage of mines demands the closest attention to the machinery 
employed for pumping, and the engine-house of every mine should be always 
kept in a condition of perfect cleanliness, and every bit of exposed metal 
maintained in a high state of brightness. Power is always wasted where 
neatness and purity do not prevail. 

[g.) Every miner should have a personal interest in the mine in which he 
labours. His health should be maintained in the highest state of efficiency ; — 
and in the event of accident or of disease — occasioned by the conditions 
.under which he labours — a provision should be made for securing the best 
attention to his necessities. 

(A.) Every possible improvement should be introduced for economising 
the labours of the dressing-floors. If possible, every process shoijld be 
carried out by mechanical appliances — and all machines should be as nearly 
automatic as engineering sldl^can render them. j 

(#.) The education*of the future mine agents should be most carefully at- 
tended to, especial regard being had to their knowledge of the applications 
of science to the economical and useful arts. It does not appear desirablsj 
that the mind of a working man should be burdened with the details of 
scientific refinements, but of all the great laws, relating to the applications 
of the physical forces, he should have a cleaif conception. 

As- altogether the wealth of the Nation is increased to the extent of, 
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100,000,000 a year by mining operations, and its allied industries, it is of 
a the utmost importance that every possible improvement should be adopted 
to*support this important source of our National Wealth, 

As no tradesman would have a chance of succeeding in his business, 
without his well-kept day book and his carefully-adjusted ledger, it is quite 
as important to train the miner in a careful system of registering the details 
‘of production (“ Mineral Statistics ”), and of recording the progress of subter-. 
ranean operations by the most accurate surveys, and by preserving thoi^e 
“Mining Records” in some appointed place, where they can be at all times 
consulted not only without difficulty, but with convenience. 

Ibe matters to which especial attention must be solicited are of the 
utmost importance if mining in the future is to be ‘a profitable industry. 
Beyond these, to enable the adventurers in our Home Mines to compete 
satisfactorily in the metal markets with the proprietors of Colonial and 
Foreign mines, and to redlise a profit on the sale of their minerals, it is 
absolutely necessary to study the strictest economy, and io establish — 
beyond the risk of any failure— the highest principles of honesty in every' 
department, directly or indirectly, connected with British mining. 
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• TABLE No. I. 



Specific Gravity of Metals, Precious and Common Ores. 





METALS. 

• 



Gold . 
Mercury 

Sp, Gjav. 

19*25 

13-26 

Lead . 
Silver 

Sp. Grav. 

. 11*35 Copper 

10*47 Iron . 

Sp. (irav. 

. 8-89 

. 778 

Tin 

Zinc 

Sp. Grav, 

. 7‘3® 

. 7*00 


ORES OF PRECIOUS METALS. 

GQU>--/ron Pyrites (raundic), associated with gold and sometimes silver 
Magnetic Pyrites (pyrrhotine) „ „ .. 

Arsenical Pyrites (mispickcl) 

Copper Pyrites (cbalcopyrite) „ 

Silver — Silver (kerate) ... 

Argentite (silver glance or sulphide of silver) 

(brittle sulphide of silver) 
fyrargyrite (dark red silver ore) . 

Pronstite (light red silver ore) 

MliCURY—-CV>r«^Aa^ (sulphide of mercury) . 


H-irdnesn. 

6 to6‘S 

3 ’S ^ 5 


5*5 
i *5 
ro 
2*0 
2*0 , 
2*0 . 
2*0 , 
2 * 0 , 


6 0 

4*0 

I'S 

2*5 

2*5 

2*5 

2*5 

a-S 


sp. Gravity, 
4*8 to 5*2 
4*4 o 47 

0 0 M 0*4 
4’i M 4‘3 
5'S 5-6 
7 'a ri 
S-i » 6‘3 
57 .. 5-9 

8-0 „ %2 


COMMON ORES. 


Tin. 

Hardness. Sp. Grav. 
CassUirite (tinstone) . . 6*o to 7*0 . 6*8 to 7*0 

Tin Pyrites (bcU-mctal ore) . 3*0 ,, 4 0 . 4*6 „ 5*1 

Copper. 

^w//iV^(rubyorrcdcoppcrore)3*5 ,, 4*6 6*0 

.Z[/4f/^«r^^(black oxide of cop,) i *0 „ 2 0 5*2 

Malachite (green carbonate of 

copper) . . , . 3*5 „ 4*0 4*0 

ChessyUte (blue carbonate of 

copper or aaurite) . . 3*5 „ 4*0 3*8 

TetraMrite (grey copper ore) 2*5 „ 3*0 5*6 

Erubesiti (pu^le or horseflesh 

ore) .... 3*0 5*0 

(rAtf/ftf/^rRfe(yeUow copper ore 

—copper pyrites) . .3’St0 4’0. 4*2 

(arsenikte of copper) 3*0 4*2 

ChaysocdUal^caXt of copper) 2 *0 to 3*0 . 2*2 

Antuiony. > 

AnHmmiU (grey antimony ore) » 2*0 . 4*5 10*4*7 

yBourmmUe^aAiXilotsiit) . 2*5 to " " . ^ , 
yammrUte (sulphide ot lead ^ 

aadintimony) . .2*0,92*5. 5*5 

Bismuth* 

Bismtetkine (sitlphlde of bis- 
muth) . •**«>» ^'S • 6*4 to 6*6 

Bismntk 0 t;hn (oadde of bis- 
muth) • , • — , 4*3 

Z'5 to 2*0 . 7'| to 43 


Manganese. 

llardocsf. Sp.Grav* 

PsilomeUine (compact manga- 
nese ore) .... 5*^0 6*0 . 3*7 to 4*3 
Pyrolusite (red oxide of man- 
ganese) . . . - 2*0 „ 2*5 • 47 » S'® 

Manganite(ig[t'^ o\\^o of do.). 3*5 4 0 . 4*2 „ 4*4 

IVad (earthy manganese) . o*o ,, 3*0 . 2*0 ,, 3*7 
Diallogite (carbonate of man- 
ganese) .... 3 ’S »» 4’5 • 3'3 tt 3 '^ 
Rhodonite (bi-silicate of man- 
ganese), , . . .5*5 n 7 '® • 3’5 M 87 

Lead. 

Galena (sulpliide of leaJJ . 2 o ,, 2*5 . 7*2 „ 7*6 

Cerussite (while lead o.|p) • 3 o 3*5 • 6*5 * 

(sulphate of lead) . 2*7 „ 3*0 . 6*#|jo6*3 
Pyromorpnite (phosphate of ^ 

lead) . . . . 3 * 5 1» 4 '® • 7*® 

Mimetene (useohie of lead) . 3*5 ir 4 ’® • 7 ’®t® 7 ‘^S ‘ 

Zinc. 

Calamine (carbonate of zinc) . 5*® 4 ‘5 

Smithsonite (silicious oxide of 

zinc) .... S*<^ J'S 

(black-jack, sulphide of • 

zinc) . . , ^ . 3 -S to 4 *** 3 ‘ 9 t® 4 “* 

Tungsten.* 

Wolfrm (tungstate of Iron)^. 5*0 „ 5*5 . 7*2 „ 7*5 
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COMMON ORES {Continutd). 

Hardness. ’ Sp. Grav^ Hardness. Sp. Om, 

(yellow mundic) . 6*oto6'5 , 4*0to5‘i 

- - , LtucopyriU (araenical pyrites) 5-5 „ 6-0 . 6*0 

(magnetic iron ore) 6 0 .5*0 to 5-2 

Hamaiite (red iron ore, spe- NiCKKL. 

culariron) . , 6*0 . 5 2 Chloanihitt (white nickel—- 

^brown haematite) . 5 0 to 5*5 . 3*6 104 0 gray cobalt) . . • 5*5 • ^‘5 

(spatUose iron ore) . 4-0 . 3 8 (copper nickel) . 5-5 .J*Slo7^7 

GANGUEIFEROUS MINERALS. • ^ 

Hardness. Sp. Grav. Hardness. Sp. Grav. 

SulnhoLe of Baryta 2*5 to 3-5 . 4*3 to 4*8 Fluor-spar . . 4-0 3*0 to 3*3 

Caroonate of ditto 3'0 ,1 37 4‘3 Qufcrtz, or Silica . 7’0 2-6 „ 27 

Carinate of Iron 3*0 n 4*5 . 3*7103-8 Carbonate of Lime . 2*5 to 3*5 2 *^ », 3 '^ 


VEINIFEROUS. (Fragments or Brescia of adjacent Rocks.) 


(jranite 

Sp. Grav. 

2-4 t ) 2-7 

Talcose Sl.atc . 

Sp. Grav. 

2-6 tfl 2*8 

Gneiss 

2*4 

2*7 

Clay-Slate {Killas) . 

. 25 2-8 

Mica Slf^e 

2-6 

2-9 

Chlorilic Slate . 

. 2-7 2*8 

Syenite 

2-7 

3*0 

Serpentine 

• 2‘5 2-7 

Hornblende 

3*0 

31 

Limestone and Dolomite 

. 2-5 2-9 

Greenstone Trap 

2-7 

2*9 

Sandstone 

. r<) 2-7 

Basalt 

2-6 

3*1 

Shale, or Schiefer 

2-8 

Porphyry . 

2*3 

27 



TABLE No. 2. 

Showing thk Underlie and Perpendicular of Lodes, in Fret and Inchf.s, to every 
Degree t>F the Ocadrani- in Six Feet. (Page 6O2.) 



** Example.— To . Horizontal Quadrant, angle down, 25°; length 9 fma. 3 ft 
' Opposite 25^ in this Table is 5 ft. s^in. x 9 fm. 3 A.«^54 7}. For Perpendicular, 
2 ft. 6} in, A-p fm. 3 ft.»2a d|. 

This Table is caiculatea for the Quadrant taking its angle from the horizon. 
N.B. When the angle exceeds 45% read from ttie foot of the Table, and take 
the Base and Perpendicular as marked there. 
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• TABLE No, 3. ^ 

An Account of the Annual Produce of the Tin Mines of Cornwall prom the t 
Years 1 750 to 1817, 


1 

Year, 

Blocks. 

Tons. 

Average Price 
per Cwt. 

Year. 

Blocks. 

Tons. 

Average Price 
per Cwt, 

1750, 

No. 

18,698 

2,876 

£ 

3 4 

d. 

lOj 

1784 

No. 

•7,456 

2,685 

». 4 .* 

3 10 6 

* 75 * 

*^776 

* 6,574 

*6,358 

2,273 

3 5 


1785 

'«. 7 S 3 

2,885 

3 *2 0 

•* 75 * 

2,550 

3 7 

*1 

1786 

22,096 

3 i 399 

3 *2 0 

*753 

2,516 

3 « 

0 

1787 

20,824 

3,204 

3 12 0 

*754 

17,708 

2,724 

3 7 

toj 

1788 

21,790 

3.352 

3 4 6 

*755 

*7.924 

2.757 

3 7 

•0 

1789 

22,132 

3.405 

3 2 6 

* 75 <» 

*8,033 

2,774 

3 2 

7 ] 

1790 

20,753 

3»*93 

3 *2 6 

*757 

17,881 

2,752 

2 19 

3 

1791 

22,561 

3.470 

3 *9 ft 

1758 

17.681 

2^20 

2 10 

3 

1792 

24,763 

3.809 

4126 

*759 

17,140 

2,637 

2 16 

0 

'795 

20,805 

3.202 

4 18 0 

1760* 

17,662 

2 , 7*7 

2 16 

0 

'794 

2 *.793 

3 , 35 * 

4 *5 6 

1761 

* 5 » 57 i 

2,395 

2 19 

*0j 

'795 

22,353 

3,440 

4 *3 0 

1762 

16, 80 1 

2,584 

3 4 

9 

'796 

I 9,^)02 

3.061 

4 16 6 

*763 

* 7,786 

2,736 

3 « 

lol 

'797 


3.240 

* 4 17 0 

1764 

* 6,997 

2,618 

3 9 

0“ 

'798 

*8.332 

2,820 

4 *4 0 

1765 

* 7 . 92 J 

19,861 

2.757 

3 9 

0 

'799 

i8,(x)3 

2,862 

4 17 0 

1766 

3.055 

3 9 

'0 

i8cx> 

*6,397 

2,52^ 

5 * 0 

1767 

18,529 

2,850 

3 9 

0 

1801 

*4.552 

2.328 

550 

1768 

* 7.334 

18,838 

2,667 

2,89s 

3 9 

0 

1802 

16,420 

3,627 

586 

1769 

3 9 

0 

1803 

18,212 

2 , 9*4 

590 

1770 

* 9.355 

2,977 

3 6 

(1 

1804 

18,716 

2.993 

590 

* 77 * 

* 8,349 

2,823 

3 5 

0 

1805 

17. *39 
17,846 

2,742 

5 12 0 

1772 

20,53* 

3 , *59 

3 3 

3 

1806, 

2.855 

h Cl 6 

*773 

18,540 

2,852 

2 14 

0 

1807 

15,168 

2,426 

5 *7 6 

*774 

* 5.975 

2 , 45 « 

2 12 

(, 

i8o8 

'4,589 

2,^30 

5 *4 0 

*775 

17,024 

2,619 

3 0 

0 

1809 

'S,<> 9 '> 

2,508 

620 

*776 

17,240 

2,652 

2 10 

Q 

1 8 10 

'2,5*8 

2 ,OQO 

7 *7 0 

1777 

18,010 

2,770 

2 19 

6 

]8ii 

' 4 .f >75 

2,384 

7 1 6 

1778 

10,302 

2 , 5*5 

3 0 

6 

1812 

1 4,606 

2,373 

680 

*779 

17 , 4 ** 

2,67s 

3 0 

0 

* 8*3 

14,306 

2.324 

0 14 0 

1780 

19,052 

2,926 

3 * 

3 

1814 

16,069 

2,611 

7 16 6 

1781 

16,969 

2,6rD 

3 4 

3 

iSis 

i.S, loi 

2,941 

7 A 6 

1782 

16,548 

2,546 

3 to 

0 

1816 

20,608 

3.348 

5 *1 6 

1783 

16,705 

2,570 

3 10 

0 

1817 

25.379 

4,120 

4 *3 6 1 


TABLE No. 4. 

An Account ok the PiiomrcK of uik Tin Mines ok Cornwall and Dr.viifli, disting uishino 
( jRAiN AND Common Tin, and Pricks in ihe Market kkom 1818 to 1837. 



1 Blocks. 



IVicc 

Price 

Year. 





of Kfljucd 

of C ommon 



J oral iciorks. 

Ions. 

I 111 

7 m 111 


Common. 

Grain. 



in AV.iR'S. 

Crornwall. 


No. 

No. 

No. 


d. 

s. d.^ 

1818 

19,468 

3.755 

23.243 

4,066 

8S 0 

84 9 

1819 

*7.091 

1,856 

'8.947 

3 . 3*5 

78 6 

75 3 

1820 

'5,558 

'.746 

i 17,084 

• 2,990 

76 9 


1831 

1832 

17,022 

«>,S 74 

2,251 

2.*57 

19,273 

'*>, 73 ' 

3.373 

3.278 

• 81 0 

1 100 0 

75 8 

95 6 

1823 

21,662 

2 . 4*5 

24,077 

4 . 2*3 

*05 3 


1824 

* 5.«57 

2,765 

28,602 

5,005 

93 3 

88 o* 

18.5 

23,066 

',836 s 

24,902 

4 . 35 « 

94 6 

9 * 4 

1820 

24,787 , 

I, 5 I 2 * 

26,299 

4.603 

82 3 

77 0 

1827 

29.965 

1 *.779 

3*.744 

5 .^S 5 

83 3 

76 0 

1828 

3<),386 

i ‘^792 

1 I. 40 S 

28,178 

4 . 93 * 

81 9 

73 3 

1829 

23.929 

25.337 

4.434 

80 3 

74 0 

1830 

* 5.593 

i *.799 

25.392 

4.444 , 

; 

73 9 

1831 

23,'94 

1 *.374 

24,568 

4.300 

83 0 

1 73 6 

1832 

23,351 

L 35 * 

24,702 

4.323 

78 0 

• 72 9 

1833 

! W .994 

1 

23.23* 

4.065 

78 9 


i «34 

2 ',397 

*.395 

22,792 

3.989 

4,228 

^ 6 

78 0 

:pi 

22,637 


24,160 

99 

1 91 6 

2»,477 

*5,89' 

1,692 

23.169 

4,054 

**4 3 


*857 


» 7 r 373 

4,790 

93 3 

L, 1 

88 0 


NorB,-*A block of tin wci^ 3 cwts. 2 qn. 
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J.AJ51^£: NO, 5 . 

General Statfment of thf Tin Trade of Cornwall 

FROM 1750 TO 1799 INCLUSIVE. 




Quantity 

Exported to Europe, 




Raictod^ Grain and 

Africa, 


Yciiis of Peace 

Common, 

and America. 

^.T Cwt. com. 
Tin, exclusive 

and War. 











of Prince*! 



P locks. 

0^ to 

Ton*. 

1 

• 

Blocks. 

Tons. 

Duty, &c. 






# 

£ s. d. 

Peace. 

i/So 

18,698 

2,876 



3 4 10 


175 ' 

i 4 . 77 <i 

2,273 



3 S > 


175^ 

'<>.574 

2,550 



3 7 ' 


1753 

#6.358 

2,516 

0 


380 


1754 

>7.708 

2,724 

•B 


3 7 10 

War. 

I 7 SS 

I 7»924 

2,757 

B 


3 7 -o 

« 7 Sf> 

18.033 

2.774 



327 


'757 

17.887 

2,752 

*0 


2 >9 3 


1758 

17,681 

2,720 

a. 

a 


2 16 3 


1750 

17,140 

2,637 

3 


2 16 b 


1760 

17,662 

2,717 

0 


2 16 0 


1761 

15.571 

2,395 

% 

0 . 


2 19 10 

Peace. 

1762 

l6,8oi 

2 , 5»4 

2,730 


3 4 9 

1763 

17,786 

a.« 

w g 


3 8 >0 


1764 

i 6,<)97 

2,618 


390 


i 7('5 

>7.923 

2,757 



390 


1760 

19,861 

3 »o 55 

:: a 


390 


1767 

18.529 

2,850 

00 


390 


1768 

' 7 , 334 . 

2,667 

■g 3 


390 


1769 

>8,838 

2,898 



390 


1770 

' 9,355 

2.977 



366 


1771 

> 8,349 

2,823 

<1 


350 

War, 

1772 

20,531 

3. *59 

0 

fi 


3 3 3 

1773 

18,1540 

2,852 

S2 


2 14 0 


1774 

> 5.975 

2,458 

ca 

<u 


2126 


J 775 

>7,024 

2,619 



300 


1776 

>7,240 

2.652 

ro 


2 19 6 


1777 

i8,o>o 

2,770 

0 


2 19 6 


1778 

16,302 

2 , 5*5 

2,678 



306 


>779 

> 7 , 4 i> 



300 


1780 

19,022 

2.926 



3 1 3 

Peace. 

1781 

16,969 

2,610 



3 4 3 

1782 

>6.548 

2,546 

10,088 


3 'o 0 


1783 

16,705 

2,570 

1,690 

3 10 0 


1784 

17.456 

2,685 

10,169 

1,564 

3 10 6 


‘725 

> 8,753 

2.88s 

13,022 

2.003 

3 12 0 


1786 

1787 

22,096 

20,824 

3»399 

3,204 


2.348 

2.233 

3 I* 0 

3 12 0 

** 

1^88 

21.790 

3»352 

14,99* 

2,306 

366 

Peace, 

'>89 

22, >32 

3»405 

13.760 

2,117 

3 # 6 


1790 

20,753 

3 . '93 

10,569 

1,626 

350 

War. 

1791 

22,561 

- 3*470 

>*.538 

1,929 

3 10 0 

1702 

24.763 

3*809 


'.714 

418 


1793 

20,805 

3.202 

7.>« 

1,095 

3 ^5 7 


1794 

21.793 

3 * 35 ' 

8,4 >7 

>. 295 * 



1795 

22,353 

3.440 

10,246 

1.576 

3 10 8 


1796 

19.902 

3,061 

7.871* 

1,312 

89s 

3 15 5 


1797 

21.063 

3.240 

S.8>7 

3 TO 6 


1798 

• >8,332 

2,820 

9.824 

i.Sii 

3 12 8 

« 

>799 

18,603 

2,862 

7.644 

1,176 

430 
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iAr Account of 

i 


Year. 


1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

>853 

1854 

185s 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 


1863 

1864 

1865 


TABLE No. 6. 


THE Tin Ore and Metaiuc Tin obtained from the 
AND Devon in each Year since 1848. 


Tin Oi-es. 

Metallic Tin. 

1 Yc„ 

Tin Ores, 

(black Tin.) 

(White Jin.) 

j Year. 

(black Tin.) 

i ons. 

Tonii. 

|i 

Iona. 

10,170 

— 

■ 1866 

i(;,o8o 

10. >19 


1 1867 

^3.649 

io,j8j 

— 

1868 

I3.9y 

9.4SS 

— 

1869 

14.7?5 

9,672 

— 

1870 

15.234 

8,866 

S.763 

1871 

16,272 

8.747 

5.947 

1872 

} 4,266 

8.947 

6,000 

1973 

14,885 

9.3SO 


1874 

14.039 

9.783 

6,582 

1875 

13.995 

10,618 

6,920 

1876 

13,688 

10,670 

7,100 

i8;7 

14.142 

10,462 

<>.f>9S 

1878 

1S.045 

11,640 

7.450 

1870 

14,665 

14,127 

8.476 

1880 

.3.737 

>5.157 

io,ooG i 

1881 

12,900 

iS.2n 

10,108 

1882 

14,044 

15,686 

10,030 i 



Mines of Cornwai,^ 


Motollic Tin. 
(White Tin.) 


Tons. 


9.990 

8,700 

9f300 

9.760 

10,300 


10,000 

9.^)0 

9*97^ 

9.942 

9.614 

9.S<» 

10,106 


Si 

8,600 


9.157 


TABLE No. 7. » 

Average Price (per Ton) of Tin Ore and Metallic Tin in each Year since 1854. 


Year, 

Tin Ore. 

Metallic Tin. 

Vcsir. 

j Tin Ore. 

Metallic Tin. 


£ *. 

cl. 

£ 5. 

d. 


£ d 

^ s. 

d. 

1854 

64 0 

0 

114 0 

0 

1868 

55 4 0 

98 0 

0 

i«S5 

68 0 

0 

119 0 

0 

1869 

bif 16 0 

123 2 

0 

1856 

71 0 

0 

133 0 

0 

1870 

75 3 0 

127 8 

6 

1857 

76 0 

0 

13^ 0 

0 

1871 

78 12 6 

137 10 

0 

1858 

63 4 

0 

119 2 

2 

1872 

87 7 0 

'.Si 15 

0 

1859 

74 IS 

0 

130 18 

3 

1873 

78 1 0 

133 7 

0 

i860 

71 II 

6 

136 3 

I 

1874 

S6 3 0 

108 8 

0 

i86i 

62 6 

8 

122 s 

0 

187s 

52 n 6 

90 2 

0 

1862 

59 14 

0 

116 0 

0 

1876 

43 18 0 

79 10 

2 

1863 

03 12 

0 

117 0 

0 

1877, 

40 10 0 

73 3 

6 

1864 

60 17 

6 

107 I 

0 

1878 

35 5 

65 12 

3 

1865 

• H ^ 

0 

96 IS 

0 

1879 

40 0^0 

72 6 

0 

1866 

48 10 

9 

88 12 

6 

1880 

49 0 0 

91 5 

0 g 

1867 

50 18 

0 

91 17 

— S 

3 

r88i 

54 0 0 

97 9 

3 
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* TABLE No. 10. 

Tik supplied to East India Company by Coenwall under the ^^tockino System : 


From 


October, 1793 
December, 1794 
January, 1796 
December, 1796 
November, 1797 
December, 17 98 
November, 1799 
October, 1800 
November, 1801 
September, 1S02 
November, 1803 ' 
November, 1804 
F'ebruaiy, 1806 
January, 1807 
Dccembei, 1807 
December, 180S 
Janiiar5\ l8io 
October, rSrr 
October, 1S12 
November, i(Si3 
December, 1814 
February, i 8 i 5 
October, 1816 
March, 1821 

Januar}’, 1822 
February, 1822 
June, 1822 


To 

Tin. 

1. .... 

^ril, 


Tons 

cwts. 

ijrs. 

lbs. 

1794 

*,232 

16 

2 

*7 

May, 

*795 

1,202 

5 

0 

26 

June, 

1795 

1,202 

12 

I 

*4 

April, 

1797 

1,062 

4 

0 

9 

March, 

'798 

1,229 

16 

1 

*5 

May, 

*799 

802 

*7 

1 

24 

April, 

iSoo 

687 

10 

3 

7 • 

February, 

I801 

701 

9 

2 

23 

March, 

1802 

302 

I 

3 

27 

March, 

J «03 

394 

ir 

1 

10 

April, 

1804 

595 

*4 

3 

r 

March, 

I 80s 


19 

t 

9 

March, 

1806 

375 

*3 

2 

0 

March, 

1807 

612 

lO 

i 

21 

April, 

1808 

992 , 

lb 

0 


■May, 

1809 

84t * 

*5 

1 

23 

March, 

I8ll 

379 

2 

0 

9 

March, 

18^2 

■149 

0 

I 

5 

February, 

i8l[3 

«59 

I 

2 

4 

February, 

1814 

019 

lb 

3 

23 

February, 

1815 

472 

7 

3 

16 

— 

1817 

349 

*4 

I 

4 

^farch. 

40O 

7 

0 

21 

— 


48 

*5 

2 

23 

— 


126 

18 

0 

5 

— 


150 

0 

I 

*4 

““ 

I 

1 

28 

18 

3 

7 j 


TABLE No. II. 

Production of Copter Ore in Cornwall from 1720 ro 1775. (Pryce,) 


1726 inclusive. 

to end ol 1735 

was 

1736 

*745 


1746 

*755 

»» 

• 75 (> 

*765 


17O6 

*775 

it 


Tons. ^ I d. 

64,800 at average price of 7 l 10 per Ion. 

75.520 7 8 C 

98,700 „ 780,, 

169,690 „ 760,, 


264,273 


6 14 6 


From 1726 to 1735 

I. > 73 <' 1745 

>. 1746 „ 1755 

1756 „ i 7 f >5 

.. 1796 „ 1775 


£ 

Yearly value 47,3 So 
„ 50,010 

73 . *45 

„ 124,304 

*77,833 


C 

Total of years = "^3,500 

I, 

M = 73*457 

„ == 1.213,045 

» = *» 7 o 8 t 337 


TABLE No. 12. 


An Account of the Annual Produce ok Copper Ore from Cornwall kroai 1727 1771. 


Vear. 

Copper Ore- 

Vcaj . 

Copper Ore, 

j Vc:ir. 

Copper Oro. 


Tons. 


'Tons. 

1 » 

Tons. 

1727 

4 6,700 

1742 

6,050 

1 1757 

17,000 , 

1728 

6,800 

*743 

7,040 

I 7 S» 

•S.oot>, 

1729 

6,870 

*744 

7,230 

•759 

16,700 

*730 

6, goo 1 

t/745 

6,700 

1/60 

•5.780 

* 73 * 

7»ooo 

'1746 

7,000 

1761 

17,004 A 

*732 

7 » 29 a 

mi 

4,900' 

1762 

16,054 

*733 

*734 

7.000 

6.000 1 

. *748 

*749 

6,000 

7,200 

1763 

1764 

17,858 

2*,489 

*735 

5»240 

*750 

9.400 


* 6,774 

* 73 ^> 

8,000 

* 75 * 

11,000 

1706 

21,351 

mi 

9,000 

*752 

12,050 

1767 

" 18,502 

1738 

10,000 

*753 

13.000 

1768 


*739 

11,000 

*754 

14,000 

I 7 <V 

ISJ^ss 

1740 

SfOoo 

*755 

1I240 

1770 . 

50,110 

* 74 * 

5600 j 

*756 

k 

10,000 

1771 

2^7.896 

f 


. * 
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TABLE No. 13. • 


wThe Annual Produce of the Copper Mines of Cornwall solo at Ticketinos^ otriNO 
THE Ore, th e Money Value, and Standar d, from 177a to 1799. 


Year. 

Copper 

Ore. 

Copper. 

Amount. 
Mtincy Value. 

Standard 

Year. 

Copper 

Ore. 

Copper. 

Amount, 
Money Valni 

Standard! 

a 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

1786 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

1772 

*7.965 

3.556 

189.505 


39.89s 

4.787 

337,237 

» 7 S 

• '773 

*7,663 

3,320 

148,431 

70 

1787 

38,047 


190,738 

67 

'774 

30»254 

3.630 

162,000 

68 

1788 

31,54' 


150,303 

57 

1775 

29,96b 

3,596 

192,000 

78 

1789 

33,281 


184,308 

63 

1776 0 

29,433 


191.590 

79 

1790^ 





1777 

177,8 

28,210 

24,706 

3 , 3«6 

2,965 

177,000 

140,536 

77 

72 

I 79 i»| 

1792 

Not obtain 

liable. 



1779 

3 ' 8 "S 

3,734 

180,906 

73 

1793) 

42,816 


3 * 0,875 


1780 

24,433 

2,932 

171,231 

83 

'794 


88 

1781 

28,749 

3,450 

178,789 

77 

'795 

43.589 


3*6,189 


1782 

28,122 

3,375 

IS *.434 

70 

1796 

43,313 


356,564 


1783 

35,799 

4.296 

*19.937 

76 

'797 

47,909 

5.210 

377,838 

96 

1784 

36,601 

4.392 

209,132 

72 

1798 

51.358 

5,600 

4**.633 

— 

1785 

36,959 

4*434 

aoSinsi 

n 

'799 

S '.*73 

4.923 

469,664 

121 


TABLE No. 14. 

The Annual Sales of Copper Ores at Ticketings since 1800 , giving the Quantity of 
Copper, the Percentage produce d, and Standard, 


O Year. 


1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 , 

1809 

1810 
x 8 ii 
X8i2 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

I82i'* 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 
i8i7 
1828 '• 
1829 

1831 
183a 
■ 1833 

1 *!3+ 

lin 


1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


Copper Ore. 


Tons. 

SSiOSi 

56,611 

53.937 

60,566 

64,637 

78 , 4 s* 

79 ,a 69 

71,694 

67,867 

76,a4S 

66,088 

66,768 

7I.S47 

74>047 

74.3** 

78,483 

77,334 

76,701 

86,174 

88,736 

91.473 

98 , 4*6 

104.5*3 

95.750 

99,700 

107.454 

117,308 

126,710 

130,366 

1*4.50* 

133.904 

144,402 
137.357 
138,300 
143, *96 
150,617 
140,98.1 

I.T.S 

147,846 

154,180 


Copper. 

Tons. 

S.187 

S.*67 

5. r228 

5.615 

5.375 

6 . «4 
6,863 
6,716 
6,795 
6,821 
5.683 

6,141 
6,720 
6,918 
' 6,369 
6,5*6 
6,697 
6.498 
6,849 
6,804 
7,508 
8,515 

9.140 

7.928 

9,026 
10.31 1 
9,921 
9.656 
10,748 

12,044 

11.947 

11,191 

ii,**S 

12,270 

11,^7 

10,823 

11 , sw 

J*,45o 

II.OM 

9^96 


Produce. 


TiA 


standard. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

'33 

3 

6 

'17 

5 

0 

110 

18 

0 

122 

0 

0 

'36 

5 

0 

i 6 g 16 

0 

'38 

5 

0 

120 

0 

0 

100 

17 

0 

'43 

12 

0 

'32 

5 

0 

120 

10 

0 

III 

0 

0 

”5 

7 

0 

'30 

12 

0 

"7 

16 

6 

98 13 

0 

108 

10 

0 

'34 

'5 

0 

127 

10 

0 

"3 15 

0 

'03 

0 

0 

X 04 

0 

0 

109 

18 

0 

"ft 

0 

0 

1 14 

0 

0 

123 

3 

0 

X 06 

1 

0 

112 

7 

0 

109 14 

0 

106 

5 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

XII 

0 

0 

114 

0 

0 

106 

XI 

0 

"5 

12 

0 

119 

0 

0 

109 

0 

0 

1 X 0 

0 

0 

108 

10 

0 

119 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 


Year. Copper Ore. Copper. Produce. Standard. 



Ton.^. 

Tons. 

£ e. 

d. 

1843 

153,668 

10,926 

7jA no 0 

0 

1844 

1 51,667 

11,246 

12,883 

109 0 

0 

184s 

162,557 

103 10 

0 

1846 

150,431 

11,850 

106 8 

0 

1847 

148,674 

11,966 

103 12 

0 

1848 

155.616 

12,869 

97 7 

0 

1849 

, 144.983 

12,052 

Q2 11 

0 

1850 

1 150,890 

11,824 

103 19 

0 

1851 

1 154,*90 

12,199 

lOI 0 

0 

1852 

152,802 

11,706 

106 12 

0 

1853 

I 80,095 

",839 

136 16 

0 

1854 

180,687 

",779 

140 2 

0 

1855 

188,969 

12,242 

141 10 

0 

1856 

209,305 

13.274 

140 0 

0 

1857 

19^.697 

13.088 

139 6 

0 

1858 

183.292 

11,764 

'35 ' 

0 

1859 

183,944 

11,888 

11,769 

'33 ^ 

0 

i860 

180,448 

'33 8 

0 

1861 

180,778 

11,486 

'30 15 

0 

1862 

183,313 

11,566 

123 16 

0 

1863 

169,971 

10,896 

-- "9 5 

0 

1864 

165,601 

'0,273 

A 127 '9 

0 

1865 

159.409 

9,750 

122 12 

0 

1866 

138,141 

8.799 

109 7 

0 

1867 

119,766 

8,027 

110 9 

0 

1868 

117,262 

7,667 

107 10 

0 

1869 

94,606 

6,544 

loi 6 

0 

1870 

81,278 

S.606 

98 X 

0 

1871 

'Ti,ii8 

65,386 

4,682 

102 10 

0 

1872 

4.129 

119 x8 

0 

1873 

ii,09S 

3.783 

102 It 

0 

1874 

49,175 

3.542 

103 0 

0 


51.122 

57.985 

3.521 

113 7 

0 

1876 

3.84' 

107 9 

0 


53.785 

3,7'4 

2Z * 

0 

1878 

47,591 

3,390 

88 4 

0 

1879 

i8w 

1881 

4*,094 

2.889 

S 

.0 

^40.311 

40,584 


95 0 
94 8. 

0 

0 
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TABLE Na 

Copper Oee Saves at Swansea XfCEKTiMos from British, Coxx>nut^ anb FosiiiQ«r» 

FROM 1804 TO 1863. 


• 


British Alines. 


Colonial 

Total Sales, 

Yeai^. 





and 

Forei*fn 

Hrittsh 





and Foreign. 


English. 

Welsh. 

Irish. 

Total. 

Mines. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1804 

— 

52 

— 

52 

— 

— 

l8o0 

— 

41 

62 

103 

— 


1807 

— 

681 

Sro 

878 


*— 

1808 

— 

3«2 

1,391 

1,703 

— 

— 

1809 

— 

240 

530 

770 

— 

— 

1810 


400 

603 

1,003 

156 

— 

— 

1811 


88 

68 

— ' 

— 

i 8 i 2 

— 

622 

120 

742 

— 

— 

1813 

— 

442 

2*3 

6SS 



1814 

— 

321 

429 

750 

— 

— * 

1815 

77 

1,079 

700 

1,836 

— 


1816 

35 

600 

1,308 

— 

*— 

j«i7 

— 

422 

9 

431 

— 

— 

1818 

3*7 

247 

349 

9*3 

— 

— 

1819 

1,796 

<)0 

• i.S3« 

3,4*7 

— 

— 

1820 

1,408 

124 

2,200 


— 

— 

1821 

957 

I9I 

2,040 

3.»J»8 

— 


1822 

521 

412 

*,923 

2,856 

— 

— 

1823 

<^33 

sH 

3,673 

4,870 

— 


1824 

43^^ 

358 

4.47> 


— 


182s 

2,061 

1,191 

5,350 

}i,602 


•— 

1 828 

505 

I.I'S 

4,27« 

7,383 

5,89* 



1827 

508 

1,140 

0.03 1 

— 

— 

1828 

320 

3.555 

8,SiO 

12,385 

109 

12,584 

1829 

720 

6, 076 

7.044 

13.840 

668 

14,508 

1830 

4*5 

i,7«8 

9,* *5 

Ii,3t8 

934 

918 

12,252 

12,607 

1831 

540 

1,442 

9,707 

11,689 

1832 

646 

3. ‘84 

*1,399 

15,229 

579 

15,808 

1833 


1,786 

h ,293 

13,440 

1,059 

14,499 2 

'834 

377 

3,336 

17,280 

20,993 

2,077 

23,070 

183s 

268 

3,770 

22.123 

26,161 

6,758 

31,919 

1836 

535 

1.698 

21,013 

23.246 

9.046 

32,192 

*837 

»79 

2,216 

22,306 

24,701 


39.222 

1838 

964 

3.4*0 

22,161 

23,6*3 

26.515 

19,368 

46,403 

*839 

1,812 

2,637 

28,062 

24,092 

'• ’52.154 

1840 

752 

1,525 

20,166 

22,443 

35.354 

57,797 

1841 

705 

t,i8o 

857 

14,321 

16,206 

41,364 

57,570 

1842 

1,910 

15,253 

18,020 

19,489 

44.392 

02,412 

1843 

756 

i,*33 

17,600 

40,759 

60,248 

1844 

430 

700 

20,063 

21,193 

45,491 

66,684 

184s 

622 

1,9*4 

19,647 

22,183 / 

46,643 

68,826 

1846 

549 

1,035 

*7,553 

19.137 

' 39,348 

58,485 , 

1847 

406 

340 

14,373 

15,119 

35.700 

50,819 

1848 

268 

23* 

12,169 

12,768 

36,728 

49,496 

1849 

734 

296 

9,934 

,10,964 

32,729 

1850 

•851 

h 3^2 

144 

io.5«4 

12,030 

24.556 

41,580 

a 6 S 

339 

11,661 

12,468 

?4,773 

37.241 

iSs* 

641 

502 

10,962 

12,105 

19,549 

31,654 , 

1853 

498 

553 

10.035 

12,086 

20,887 

32.973 

36,820 

1854 

j68i 

^283 

11,288 

12,208 

24,612 

ll 

1857 

»'i73 

140 

* 2,459 

*1,395 

13.720 

12.216 

3O7SOO 

30,026 

44,220 

42,242 

827 

183 

8,904 

9,914 

27,^57 

37,571 

1858 

1,064 

“1,697 

11,2*5 

13,976 

23,222 

37.198 

1859 

1 , 5^4 

5,778 

12,010 

19,302 

23,900 


i860 

1.515 

417 

16,297 

18,029’ 

21,619 

39,648 

1861 

hm 

267 

14,801 

18,361 

21,294 

371^55 

1862 

1,815 

220 

14,364 

16,399 

23,895 

40,294 

1863 

1,676 

75 

14,751 

16,094 

27.0^4 

h 

43 ,S^*j 
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TABLE No. i6. 

Total op Annual Copper Saixs at Swansea Ticketings since 1863, 


i 86 [ 

Ton*. 

Toni. 

! 14* 

£ 

s. 

iJ. 

37,655 

5,306 


107 

2 

0 

l86a 

40,291 

5,969 

' i 45 i^,r 

lOI 

7 

0 


43 . 59 ^ 

6,196 

12ilV 

98 

18 

0 

1864 

3 M *3 

4,632 

' 4 l 

103 

3 

0 


* 5 - 2 '7 

3.791 

IS 

93 

17 

0 

i8b6 

36,158 

5,218 


89 

,4 

0 

1867 

31.532 

5 .J 32 

•I6j 

86 

0 

0 

1868 

34 ,»>f) 

5.^57 ' 

I5A 

86 

3 

0 

1869 

28,007 

3,912 j 

L 38 A 

82 

19 

0 

1870 

LL 534 

2,329 

'lb 

-F 7 

6 

0 

1871 

25,724 

4,419 ! 

I 7 ii',. 

79 i 3 

0 

1872 I 

24,688 

4,230 

17! 

1 

18 

0 

1873 

26,4 7 

1 4,639 1 

i 7 h',r 

90 


0 

r |874 

3 ',439 • 

5,597 i 

1 7 .fi‘r 

89 

0 

0 

187s 

23,053 

4,298 ; 

16^ 

93 

3 

0 

i 87 () 

34,256 

c;.8i2 

I 

«7 

If 

o» 

1877 

49 . 4>6 

6,258 ; 

I2I 

. 82 

19 

0 

1878 

35,579 

2,910 


82 

10 

0 

1879 

25,452 

2,()0I 


78 

II 

0 

18K0 

24,396 

2,160 


85 

8 

0 

iS8r 

19,717 

1,666 j 


84 

9 

0 


The transactions of the Consolidated Mines for eighteen years ending 1836, from 
Sir Charles Lemon’s paper in the “ Statistical Society’s Journal,” vol. i. p, 771. 


TABLE No. 17. 


Year. 

' 

C.ipital and 
/f'ompound 
Tnioroht. 

Cost. 

Lord’s 

J >ues. 

Value of 
Orc<. 

Tons of 
Ure, 

Wages. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jons. 

£ 

1819 

15.267 

— 

— 



— 


1820 

36,644 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1821 

18,223 

— - 

■— 


— 

— 

1822 

3,506 

( - — 

— 

— 

— 



1823 

3.479 

■ 6q,836 

3,478 

83.438 

”.532 

I4.9S0 

43,716 

1824 

13.001 

84,081 

4.584 

110,036 

47,885 

1825 

2,768 

95.451 

4 . 97 ' 

110,312 

*3.379 

53.27s 

1826 

1,985 

82,865 . 

3.848 

92,355 

13.872 

43,200 

1827 

1,736 

81,322 

4,108 

98,601 

'3,637 

41,439 

1828 

1,199 

69,825 

4.103 

96,313 

; 13,262 

w 

38,183 

; 1829 

0 840 

68,177 

3.673 

88,171 

12,578 

1830 

i Capital 1 
t repaid, j 

' 69,897 

3,795 

91.092 

13,512 

39,304 

1831 

— 

75,290 

4,310 

103.4^1 

15,292 

43,410 

1832 

*— 

83,472 

89,^6 

4.791 

115,000 

15,676 

47,051 

1833 

— 

5,967 

143.227, 

18,191 

51.844 

1834 

— 

88,956 

5,65* 

135.670 

20,022 

42,690 

1835 

1836 

— 

90,216 

5,607 

134,574 

19.619 

53,787 

““ 

Itf 2,007 

6,071 

*45.717 

18,499 

61,257 

1 

J 

, fcl - . 





214,04s 

644,699 
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TABIJS No. i8. 

Private Contract Purchases, so far as Returns can be obtained from 1832 to i 86 r«» 


Ore not pven. 

Ore, Vivian's pnrcliase only. 


The British, Colonial, and 
the Foreign ores remain iti^ 
these returns undivided. 


I British . . . . 14,118 

( Foreign and Colonial 7,342 
I British . . . , 10,137' 

{ Forei^ and Colonial 7,836 ' 
f British .... 6,458 j 

\ Foreign and Coloilial 3,002 j 
British, Foreign, and Colonial i 
not distinguished. j 

British, Foreign, and Colonial , 
cannot he separated ; ore m- j 
dudes 80 tons of copper not 
given. J 

British and Foreign uncerA 
tain. After this date the | 
relative quantities of the | 
British and Foreign copper | 
cannot be determined. 1 


Ore, 

Copper, 


441 

2,500 

540 

4*708 

469 

2,829 

546 

S.338 

535 

7,579 

720 

6,806 

662 

11,614 

1,478 

18.0S5 

2.643 


2,192 

21,658 

3.47* 

26,341 

3.739 

29,818 

4,108 

21,452 

4,099 

J 7.973 

3.902 

9,410 

L953 

i3>o<'7 

L577 

•3'492 

3,881 

16,434 

4.506 

'2,295 

4,001 

13,889 

3,833 

24,633 

S, 86 i 

17,366 

5,425 

27,302 

7,238 

29,423 

7,476 

*9:8 cMJ 

10,673 

39,908 ! 

•3,584 

39,269 

•2,359 

40,383 

•0,955 

47,496 

•3,243 

35, '6o 

• 1,304 


Ore of 5 companies ; metal of 7 ^omps. 

M 7 

8 


10 „ include 

ing 741 tons of metal from Anglcsea ore. 
f Copper includes 722 Ions made at Amlwch; 
j tl^ ore not given. ^ 

( Co})per includes 664 tons at Amlwch ; the 
\ ore nor given. 

j Copper includes 535 tons Amlwch, the ore 
I ot which is not given. 

Including Amlwch copper 432 tons. 

/ Including Amlwch copper 614 tons, and 
1 1,649 tons of copper from Foreign Ores 

( not given. 


Including 671 tons Amlwch, and 1,406 
Foreign copper ; ore not given. 

Including 734 tons Amlwch, and 1,440 tons 
Foreign copper ; ore not given. 

Including 517 tons Amlwch, and^ 937 tons 
of Foreign copper ; ore not given. 

Including 586 tons Amlwch and 1,689 
copper (British or Foreign not stated) ; 
ore not given 

Including 572 tons Amlwch copper, 

54*5 , „ 

„ 572 .» .» (Gren- 

fell & Co. and Kavenhead Co. not in- 
cluded. 

Including 524 tons Amlwch copper. 

7f 4^5 »» 


TABLE No. '^19. ' " 

Average Pricer per Ton of Copper Ore and of Metallic Copper in each Year sjncFj|855. 


Ye.'tr. 

Copper Ore. 

Metallic Copper. 

Year. 

Copper Ore. 

i 

Metallic Copper. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 


£ 

9 . 

cl. 

£ 

H. 

d. 

•855 

6 

• 8 

0 

129 

0 

0 

1869 

4 

3 

6 

77 

to 

0 

1856 

6 

2 

6 

.123 

0 

0 

1870 

4 

3 

0 

72 

*3 

0 

1857 

6 

8 

6 

'124 

0 

0 

1871 

3 

18 

6 

77 

lO 

0 

1858 

5 

18 

6 

108 

0 

0 

1872 

4 ^ 

1.3 

6 

104 


0 

•859 

5 

17 

6 

112 

7 

6 

1873 

4" 

8 

0 

95 

18 

0 

i860 

5 

19 

0 

log 

13 

10 

1874 

4 

5 


89 

12 

0 

1861 

5 

16 

0 

102 , 

12 

0 

• 8/5 

5 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

1862 

5 

14 

0 

100 

12 

0 

1876 

4 

*7 

0 ^ 

«3 

6 

0- ^ 

1863 

4 

19 

0 

98 

17 

0 

1877 

1 4 

4 

0 


16 

0 

1864 

5 


0 

101 

8 

0 

1878 

3 

0 

0 

08 

11 

6 

1865 

4 

18 

0 

94 

7 

0 

•879 

3 

8 

6 

64 

5 

6 

1866 

4 

Jl 

p 

91 


0 

1880 

4 

40 


5 

0 

1867 

4 

7 

0 

$2 

S 

6 

mi 

4 

5 

6 

68 

0 

0 

1868 

4 

it 

0 

78 


6 

1882 

3 

10 

0 

73 

0 

0 
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TABLE No. 26. 

• Cost, etc., at Fowey Consols Mine. 

F/irnished by Mr. Austin Treffy, of Fowey, for 1837. 

Quantity of ores raised in 1837 in Fowey Consols Mine . 15,710 tons tz cwts. 

t. d. 

Amount of proceeds for the ores sold, including carriage money paid for the same . 89,083 15 z 
TotaFexpenses for the year ........... 73»262 16 3 

Amount of profit .;fi5,820 1811 


The expenses are given under the following heads : — 

Amount of agency, including purser and clerks . • . 

^ ,, lurd’s iiisA or dues 

,, smith ery, carpentry, and sawing 

„ tutwork 

,, tribute 

,, sundry sui face labour and sundries 

„ charges on ores, including carriage and sampling and weighing 

drawing, filling, and landing 

t parochial rates . • . 

paid to sick labourers of both sexes from the sick club* 

paid for medical attendance 

rent of water and engine charges (exclusive of coals) . > . 

stores 



1,701 

16.347 

18,821 


3»392 

5,956 


2,229 

292 

607 


2,247 

15*094 


9, d. 
3 6 
2 fi 
19 o 
10 10 
7 II 
6 5 

2 O 
19 I 

16 6 

2 O 
10 5 
12 3 

3 S 


Total expenses f 


. ;f73,262 16 3 


TABLE No. 21. 


Mona Mine, Angleska. 


.Year. 

Copper Ore 

1 Copper. 

Precipitate. 

Copper in Precipitate. 

Blue 

Stone, 


Tons. 

Tons 

cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

Tons 

cwts. qrs. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

1855 


226 

8 

0 

0 

— 


— 



1856 

— 











— 

*857 

4,507 

207 

10 

0 

0 

— 


— 




1858 

5,026 

174 

I 

0 

0 

— 


— 




1859 

4,688 

179 

11 

3 

0 

— 


— 




i860 


147 

10 

0 

0 

— 







1861 

2,215 

82 

16 

0 

0 

888 

64 

15 3 

0 


1862 

2,752 

104 

14 

0 

0 

842 

66 

19 3 

0 

— 

'863 

2 . 4*5 

99 

14 

I 

0 

664 

58 

0 3 

0 

— 

1864 

2.545 

114 

0 

3 

0 

459 

43 

18 2 

0 

— 

186s 

2,656 

112 

12 

1 

0 

391 

28 

19 2 

I 



1866 

3,286 

147 

^7 

I 

21 

876 

87 

12 1 

6 

1,221 

*867 

2,242 

91 

IS 

2 

0 

508 

82 

4 0 

0 

76s 

1868- 

2,592 1 

144 

4 

I 

10 

707 

74 

0 3 

0 

1,078 

1869 

2.324 

151 

0 

0 

0 

— 




879 

1870 

3 » 5 «>. 

227 

10 

0 

0 

— 


. — 


1,200 

1871 

3,000 

195 

0 

0 

• 0 

> — 


— 


200 

1872 

2,400 

156 

0 

0 

0 

— 


— 


984 

1873 

, •.874 

1,628 

150 

»5 
' 9 

16 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

207 

282 

26 

25 

14 2 

7 0 

0 

0 

' 

1,008 

1875 

600 1 





430 

Not known. 


500 

1876 

890 


— 



332 


9f 


SO 

1877 

1,040 

38 

0 

0 

0 

270 

35 

15 0^ 

0 


1878 

1,022 

37 

6 

0 

0 

303 

40 

0 0 

0 

360 

1879 

767 

2/ 

10' 

0 

0 

202 

26 

8 0 

0 

548 

1880 

2,019 


— 



Not known. 

166 

0 0 

0 

I1509 

1881 

3.804 

152 


0 

0 

ff 

409 

0 0 

0 


1882 

*,6ii 





66 




520 


* Each iflner in those nr'nes received 303. per month during illness, and had meiUoal attendance with 
medicine provided for hiuself and family, tor the support of whldi a deduction of 1$. od, was made npon 
*kis monthly earnings. - 

^ t expenses in 1836 were 74, 9^ Ss. lod. 
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TABLE No. a«. 

Retuxn of Copper prom Pa&ys MoowrAiw Mjne, Anolesea. 



TABLE No. 23. 


An Account oP the Fine Copper prouuced from the Mona and Parys Mines, 

• SMELTED AT AMLWCH, BEfWKEN THE YkARS IS20 AND IBJS. 


Years, MonaMine. 


Parys Mine. 


Totals. 



Tons 

cwts. 

<irs. 

lbs. 

1820 

4*7 

15 

2 

17 

1821 

329 

10 

3 

22 

1822 

412 

2 

3 

26 

1823 

311 

7 

1 

20 

1824 

334 

7 

1 

*9 

182s 

394 

17 

0 

27 

1826 

374 

0 

3 


1827 

1828 

i?i 

12 

5 

2 

2 

16 

1829 

1830 

394 « 
526 

r 6 

2 

0 

2 

as 

as 

1831 

580 

3 

I 

12 

1832 

1833 

p 

2 

12 

3 

2 

z 

8 

1834 

375 

7 

3 

S 

»» 3 S . 

333 

9 

0 

19 


Tons 

cwts. or*. 

lbs 

Tttna 

cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

201 

*9 

2 

2 

619 

*5 

0 

*9 

228 

17 

2 

26 

.S58 

8 

2 

20 

3 ^* 

*9 

2 

1 

774 

2 

1 

a; 

393 

*3 

-*1 

5 

* 70s 

0 

2 

2 S 

289 

10 

0 

9 

<<23 

* 7 *' 

2 

0 

34 * 

*3 

2 

*7 

’ 73 ^ 

10 

3 


410 

12 

I 

21 

784 

*3 

I 


3*7 

6 

3 

0 

680 

*9 . 

1 

16 

379 

4 

2 

20 

757 

10 

I 

4 

33 * 

*4 

I 

0 

726 

a 

I 


252 

11 

2 

II 

778 


I 

0 

335 

13 

0 

2 


16 

1 

*4 

270 

0 

0 

0 

783 

2 

3 

I 

176 

5 

0 

10 » 

504 

17 

2 

18 

261 

4 

0 

25 

636 

12 

tP 

2 

220 

8 

2 

18 

553 

17 

3, 

J 9 

\ 
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TABLE No. 24. , 

•Production of Lead Ore, Lead, and Silver in the United Kingdom in each Year from 

^ 1848 TO 1871. 

(The last ten years being given on page 836.) 


Year. 

Lead Ore. 

Lead. 

Silver. ' 

Year. 

Lead Ore. 

Lend, 

Silver. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Ounces. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Ounces. 

1848 

78.944 

5^.373 

— 

i860 

88,791 

63,225 

549.090 

1849 

86,823 

58.715 

— 

i 86 r 

90,666 

65.644 

570,474 

1850 

92,958 

64,429 


1862 

95.3*2 

69,013 

686,123 

1851 

92.3 

^^5.289 



91,281 

68,221 

634,004 

1852 

91,198 

64,961 

— 

1864 

94.463 

67,081 

641,088 

iSS 3 

85.843 

60,969 

496.47s : 

1865 

90,452 

67,251 

724,856 

1854 

90.SS4 

64,005 

562,659 

1866 

91.051 

$7,391 

63^688 

1855 

92,25* 

65,691 

561,906 

1867 

93.432 

88,441 

805,394 

1856 

101,997 

73-129 

614,188 

1868 

95.236 

71,017 

841,328 

1857 

96,820 

69,266 

532,866 

1869 

96,806 1 

73.259 

831,891 

i8s8 

95.855 

68,303 

569.345 1 

1870 

98,176 1 

73.420 

784,562 

i 859 s 

91,353 

62,382, 

578,275 1 

1871 

93.965 1 

69.037 

701,490 


TABLE No. 25. 

An Account of the Production of thk Lead Mines of Cornwall 
IN FACH Year stnce 1845. 


Year. 

Lead t 


1,CMC1. 

Silver. 


Tons 

cwts. 

Tons 

twts. 

Ouncci. 

1845 

10,110 

• 0 

6,063 

0 


1846 

8,228 

0 

4.933 

0 


1847 

n,S 74 

0 

7.304 

0 


1848 

10,223 

0 

6,614 

0 


1849 

10,494 

0 

6,614 

0 


1850 

10,325 

16 

6.773 

0 

235,640 

1851 

9.515 

4 

6.709 

3 

1852 

8,998 

14 

6,220 

6 

250,008 

1853 

6,680 

3 

4.690 

5 

1615,670 

1854 

7,460 

1 

S.005 

10 

179,675 

■1855 

8,962 

19 

5,882 

8 

211,348 

1856 

9,973 

13 

6,597 

4 

248,436 

1857 

9.559 

16 

6,036 

7 

224,277 

1858 

9,710 

0 

5.436 

*5 

223,189 

1859 

7,842 

15 

4.98s 

12 

215,964 

i860 

6,401 

3 

4,242 

15 

180,757 

1861 

^,690 

14 

4,228 

20 

173.344 

1862 

( 6,030 

5 

4,119 

0 

205,662 

1863 

6,259 

14 

4 .* 7 o 

15 

206,313 

1864 

5.301 

17 

3.538 

12 

192.232 

18^5 

6,546 

u 

4,296 

8 

214.659 

1866 

^ 6,736 

10 

4.350 

11 

195,218 

1867 

, S ,644 

19 

6,480 

11 

314.326 

1868 

^ 8.415 

16 

6,310 

9 

303.033' 

1869 ' 

9.023 

3 

6,775 

0 

305,714 

1870 

8,481 

5 

6,360 

0 

292.04s 

1871 

7.565 

14 

5.672 


267,234 

1872 

5.463 

10 

4,098 

15 

,07,710 

1873 

3.909 

10 

2,923 

0 

129,509 

1874 

187s 

3.1*9 

14 

2,337 

3 

85.304 

2,566 

10 

1,932 

2 

25,681 

1876 

2,727 

0 

2,070 

0 

37,650 

1877 

1878 

2,166 

1.394 

*3 

14 

1,673 

1,022 

17 

2 

23.03s 

16,456 

1879 2, 

725 

5 

544 

x8 

9.435 

i?8o 

753 

18 



11.750 

1881 

764 

17 

408 


14.396 

1882 

624 

I 

454 


I 1,460 






An Account of 


TABLE No. 27. 

the Greenwich IIostital Duty Lead Ore 
1768 to 1881. 


FROM the Year 



3 M 



goo 


APPENDIX. 


TABLE No. 27 (canHnuid). t 


Year. 

Lead Ore. 

Lead Ore* 

Year. 

Lead Ore. 

Lead Ore. 


Bings* 

cwts. 

Tons 

cwta. 


Binga 

ewts. 

Tons 

cwta. 

1800 

2,526 

I 

1,010 

9 

1830 

3.505 

6 

1,402. 

6 

l8oi 

2,5” 

6 

1,004 

14 

1831 

3.003 

3 

1,201 

f 

1802 

2,917 

7 

1,167 

3 

1832 

2,630 

2 

1,052 

z 

1803 

3,097 

s 

1,239 

1 

1833 

2.3>6 

2 

926 

10 

1804 

3.36s 

4 

. 1,346 

4 

1834 

2,106 

3 

842 

II 

iSos 

2,944 

3 

i,«77 

IS 

1835 

2.283 

I 

213 

5 

1806 

2,414. 

5 

965 

n 

1836 

2,154 

5 

861 

17 

1807 

2,484 

S 

993 

17 

*837, 

2,233 

3 

893 

7 

1808 

3,202 

5 

1,281 

1 

1838' 

2,322 

5 

929 

X 

1809 

2,867 

5 

1,147 

I 

1839 

2,063 

0 

825 

4 

1810 

1,987 

6 

795 

2 

1840 

2,004 

5 

801 

17 

1811 

2,210 

6 

884 

6 

1841 

2,417 

5 

967 

I 

1812 

2,129 

0 

851 

12 

1842 

2,462 

5 

985 

0 

1813 

2,618 

3 

1,047 

17 

>843 

2,837 

1 

1,134 

17 

1814 

2,294 

1 

917 

13 

1844 

' 2,501 

/ 

1,02± 

15 

18/S 

2,287 

6 

. 9IS 

2 

184s 

2,441 

7 

976 

15 

1816 

2,120 

1 

849 

13 

Returns not 

obtainable in 

the 

1817 

1818 

2,743 

3.558 

3 

3 

1,097 

*,423 

7 

7 


same form until 1871. 


1819 

3.563 

5 

1,425 

9 

1871 



1,631 

7 

1820 

4.349 

2 

1,739 

14 

1872 



1,444 

2 

1821 

4.854 

5 

1,941 

17 

1873 



1,214 

6 

1822 

4.795 

4 

1,918 

4 

1874 



926 

2 

1823 

4.768 

2 

1,907 

6 

1875 



1,004 

13 

1824 

5.486 

0 

2,194 

8 

1876 

Bings not re- 

1,406 

7 

1S25 

5.757 

7 

2,303 

3 

>877 

turned. 

1,680 

8 

1826 

4,858 

6 

1,943 

10 

1878 



1,636 

8 

1827 

4,842 

5 

1,937 

I 

1879 



1,433 

0 

1828 

4.399 

5 

1,759 

17 

1880 



1,409 

0 

X829 

4.«S6 

6 

1,662 

14 

1881 



1,445 

6 


TABLE No. 28. 

An Account of the Lead Ore, Lead, and Silver produced from the 
AllandaLe East and West and Weardale Mines from 1845 to 1881. 


Year. 

Lead Ore. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

; Year. 

Lead Ore, 

I^-ad. 

Silver. 


Tons. 

T ons. 

Ounces. 

. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ounces. 

184s 

12,200 

8, '30 

— 

1 1864 

12,006 

8,608 

42,949 

1846 

12,000 

f,000 

— 

1 ,865 

10,301 

8.505 

45*464 

1847 

13,600 

‘ .300 

— 

! 1866 

9,712 

8,197 

42,126 

184S 

13,230 

9,080 

— 

i 1867 

11,310 

7»77i 

42,287 

1849 

,3.362 

9,162 

— 

1868 

12,360 

9,650 

44,876 

1850 

• ,3.380 ^ 

9,804 

- — 

1869 

10,402 

9,407 

52,486 

1851 

, 13.560 

9,977 

— 

1870 

10,259 

8,225 

37'988 

1852 

13.840 

r 9.313 

— 

1871 

10,^07 

8,021 

45,988 

' ‘553 

11,916 

19.904 

50.700 

1872 

8,89s 

6,760 

37.180 

1854 

12;220 

9,200 

49,000 

,873 

8,370 ; 

6,09s 

19,208 

,855 

12,007 

9,031 

51.825 

,874 

.7,486 

7,,S2 

41,486 

1856 

11,900 

9,437 

56,662 

187s 

9.052 

6,322 

30,847 

1857 

10,674 

8,974 

53.603 

1876 

8,260 

5,287 

23,990 

1858 

8.801 1 

8,445^ 

47,575 

1877 

9,821 

7,367 

30,896 

*559 

9,473 

7,659 

42,758 

1878 

4.267 

3,594 

21.157 

i860 

8,950 

6,B2S 

39,240 

1879 

1,624 

1,2,8 

6,w 

. I86f 

9.700 

8,120 

46,080 

1880 

3.9,0 

S,079j 

37.6^ 

• 1862 

io,7Jd 

10,728 

8,300 

8,482 

45,840 

44,6,3 

1 188, 

i 

3.273 

2.4S4 

16,968 


* The Bing ia 8 ewts. 

4 Ore -niM in tbe year ending June, <858. t Lead iA tlie year eadiflf Deccnbor, 1Q8. 

1 A couiaaiabl^ quantity of tfiia waa obtained from lead ore zmiaiBd ia 107^ 





APPENDIX. 

TABLE Ko. #9^ « 

Account of tub Pxoduction of thk Lead Mines of Caedxoanshxxe 
IN EACH Year since 1845. 


I Year. 

Lead Ore. 

1 £.ead» 

SiJV«Jr. 


I Tone 

CWt6. 

I'oos 

cwts« 

Ounces. 

5.726 

0 

3,716 

0 


1846 

! S.718 

^5 

3 . 7 *^ 

10 


1847 

4.899 

0 

3, *76 

10 


1848 

4,882 

0 

3.t»o 

0 

-- 

1849 

S.988 

IS 

3**95 

0 

— . 

1850 

6, (.87* 

15 

4,768 

12 

— 

1851 

7,182 

18 

5.809 

7 

87. >35 

ma 

: 7.370 

10 

5.30s 

8 

79.575 

J853 

1854 

: 6,552 

15 

4.909 

19 

30,477 

7.034 

0 I 

4.94.8 

IS 

33 > 4 i 8 

185s 

7.043 

3 

5.014 

8 

28,079 

1856 

«.50o 

1 

0,191 

10 

38,75. 

1857 

7.573 

9 

5,509 

• 12 

37 , 097 ’ • 

1858 

1 7,086 

12 

5.440 

3 

41,100 

37.787 

1859 

7,466 

14 

5,569 

9 

i860 • 

! 7.355 

I 1 

4.952 

IS 

44,807 

1861 • 

; 7.755 

5 

S,886 

2 

54 , 98 '» 

1862 

i 8,299 

ir 

5.443 

2 

62,678 

1863 

! 7.13' 

17 

5,661 

12 

58,846 

1864 i 


3 

4,452 

H 

46,486 

1865 

6 

S .«77 

1 

54,617 

l866 1 

7 , 7 ‘» 

I 

5,799 

17 

6 t, 45 S 

1867 

7,838 

18 

5,866 

7 

63,113 

1868 

7.230 

14 

5.4.4 

10 

67,502 

1869 1 

8,180 

4 

6,216 

IX 

66,145 

1870 

7.30- 

5 

5.532 

10 

1 56.553 

1871 

7,552 

19 

4,692 

lb 

1 46,980 

187* 

6,764 

3 

4 , 9'>8 

13 

41,690 

1873 

5,372 

19 

4,056 

19 

39,869 

1874 

5,423 

4 

4.075 

11 

41,047 

'87s 

1876 

5,835 

0 

4,401 

17 

46,624 

5,961 

16 

4,468 

19 

45 . 4*8 

i 

5.849 

18 

4.644 

6 

47,284 

1878 ' 

0,801 

8 

5,143 

5 

49,028 

i «79 

5.079 

12 

3.990 

0 

42,770 

1880 

6,404 

14 

5.016 

15 

49.445 

1881 

4.598 

3 

3 . 3 «. 

If 

28.f6s 

i88z 

4.036 

*3 

3..57 

10 

29,620 





TABLE No. 30. 


Account of the Production of the Lead M^ks of the Isle of 1 
IN EACH Year since 1845.1 


Year. 

r<cad Ore. 

Ix»afj. 

bilver. 


Tfjn$ 

cwts. 



Ton* 

cwts. 

* Ounces. 

• . 1846 

2,259 

2,3*6 

0 

0 

l%l 

0 

0 

e 

1847 

2.575 

0 

1,699 

0 

— 

1848 

2^521 

0 

1,665 

0 

— 

1849 

2f&6 

ro 

.,535 

1 

— 

i8s« 

2.175 

0 

1,218 

19 

— 

rSsi 

2^00 

0 

1,402 

10 

33.980 

1852 

2.4»5 

0 


5 

36.700 

>853 

2,460 

0 

1,829 

0 

47.105 

1854 

2,800 

0 

2.137% 

(f 

52.262 

:!|2 

3.573 

3.2^7 


2,725 

2,450 

0 

18 

St.S97 • 
60,382 , 

1857 

2,656 

0 

2,027 

IS 

.48,016 

1858 

!lg 

2.457 

2,464 

My 

0 

0 

0 

1,880 

i,S8o 

2,091 

19 

10 

9 

00 

JL— 


•» iLr 4 
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APPENDIX, 


TABLE No. 30 [fontinued). 


Year. 

Lead Ore. 

x86i 

Tons 

2,717 

cwts, 

19 

1862 

2.508 

12 

1863 

2,561 

11 

1864 

3.>>8 

2 

1865 

3,142 

0 

1866 

3.494 

8 

1867 

3.799 

0 

1868 

4,*90 

0 

1869 

4.302 

0 

1870 

4,604 

10 

1871 

4.645 

7 

1872 

3.529 

0 

>873 

4.371 

12 

1874 

4,204 

14 

1875 

4.4*9 

0 

c '*76 

4.353 

I 

1877 

4,464 

3 

1878 

3.9*0 

13 

>879 

4.358 

12 

1880 

5.118 

18 

1881 

5,675 

0 

1882 

5,494 

0 


Ounces. 

67,282 

70.59* 

74,289 
125,020 
1 * 3 .*** 
>47.516 
165. 170 
178,718 
>72.839 

>72.528 

> 76 . 33 > 

> 45^433 

>63.058 

161,613 

183.5*4 

>70,105 
186,019 
1 10,496 
100,476 
"59,667 
84,865 
129,769 


TABLE No. 31 . 

An Account of the Proijuctton of the Lead Mines of Scotland in each Year 

SINCE 1845. 


6.576 

19.048 

5,860 

5.4*6 

4,947 

5.289 

4,206 

4,882 

4,022 

3*140 

4.133 

6,190 

6,006 

7.843 

8,704 

8,704 

11,428 

8,201 

7.797 

j,68o 

S.*85 

5,900 

10.720 

11.317 

13.303 

12,214 

14.320 

12,075 

14.379 

13,412 

27.435 




TABLE Kg. 32. 

An Account of the Peoductfon of the Lead Mines of Ieeland in bacj^ Ysae 
• SINCE 1845. 


Year. 

I<c<u] 

Ore. 

l/cad 


Silver. 

>845 

Tont 

cwts. 

Ton* 

cwts. 

Ounce*. 

f.944 

0 

^ 5 S 

lO 


1846 

1,641 

0 

8fr 

0 


>84- 

2,251 

0 

1,380 

0 



1848 

1,912 

0 

i,iS8 

0 


1849 

2,739 

0 

'.653 

14 

I 

— 

1850 

2,S«7S 

(> 

*,746 

-r- 

1851 

3.222 

16 

1,829 

7 

f3.^^io 

18 c2 

4.49J 

3,309 

14 

• 10 

3.222 

2.45^ 

18 

7 

32. *20 

17,1^4 

'254 

3.<^9 

J5 

2,210 

10 

18,096 

>855 

2,405 

15 

L732 

0 

7*252 

185* 

2,483 

(7 

I, <‘02 

5 

3.700 

'857 

2,29s 

19 

1.407 

3 

3,^>7i 


2,003 

ro 

1,704 

20 

14,361 


2.477 

10 

1.613 

15 

13,998 

i860 

2,433 

JS 

'■563 , 

20 

*4.365 . 

i86r 

2,403 

0 

L592 

^2 

*2,308 • 

1862 

2.643 

20 

',763 


I2,4«I 

1863 

2,4(2 

lU 

1 .608 

13 

13.16s 

j H64 • 

2,201 

20 

1.441 

7 

i.S,534 

1865 

L777 

12 

*,334 

4 

16,830 

1866 

1,822 

16 

1.2*4 

5 

15.039 

186/ 

1 ,882 

1 2 

1,308 

0 

12,140 

1 868 

2,089 

< 1 

1.5*'- 

10 

14,372 

1869 


0 

1,478 

19 

5,4^0 

1870 


10 

i,o6r 

12 

2, Sts 

1871 

1,^5 

r;) 

«34 

15 


1872 

962 

0 

720 

5 

1,040 

1873 

r,r8o 

0 

883 

0 

4,420 

1874 

L752 

^4 

L3«3 

12 

6.555 

'«r5 

1,830 

8 

L387 

18 

6.935 

1876 


4 

1 ,368 

18 

6,840 

1877 

(Ms 

18 

1,241 

0 

6,205 

1878 

1,704 

] 

1,263 

)o 

5,650 

T879 

1,272 

0 

911 

0 

4,000 

1880 

1,244 

19 

‘>3* 

1=; 

3,3f*o 

I8«| 

848 

16 

it j6 

2 

4.932 

18S2 

9<;2 

4 

733 

n 

4,988 


TABLE Nil. 33. 

Prices of Lead at Grassjngton paii) at tui-. Smet/mno House for Duxv Lead. 


Year. 


1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 


Lead. 

Price per Ton. 

! Year. 

j IVit 

r cad, 
<i per 

1 

Ton. ^ 1 

v! 

Year. 


9. 

d. 



£ 

f» 

rl ^ 

k 1823 

11 

7 

6 


1802 

1 24 

lO 

6 ' 

12 

18 

6 


1803 

' 27 

IS 

6 

1824 

16 

13 

0 


1804 

28 


0 

.*«2S 

19 

12 

0 


1 80s ! 

27 

11 

0 

*1826 

16 

8 

0 


1806 1 

35 

12 

6 


16 

1 

0 


1807 

30 

3 

6 

•1828 

16 

2 

C 


1808 

30 

r 

1 

1829 

21 

4 

0 

• 

1809 

31 

3 

0 j 

1830 

21 

JO 

0 


i8io’ 

28 

16 

0 i 

1S31 

*9 

Jf 

6 


1811 

24 

0 

6 

1832 

16 

I 

6 

• 

1812 

23 

3 

6 

,833 

18 

2 

6 


1813 

25 

14 

0 

*834 

*9 

8 

0 


1814 

26 

11 

0 

183s 

19 

3 . 

0 


1815 

20 

j6 

• 0 * 

1836 

14 

10 

0 


1810 

16 

5 

0 

*837 

16 

15 

0 


1817 

18 

5 

0 

1838 

18 

6 

0 


1818 

27 

5 

6 

' 8,|9 

16 

»7 

0 


1819 

22 

If 


18^ 

15 

7 

6 


1820 

21 

10 

6 1 

1841 

16 

9 

6 


#1821 

22 

10 

® i 

1842 

19 

16 

0 


1821 

22 

7 

0 1 

. '‘ 84 > 

21 

8 

6 


. 



1 



Lchx }. 

IVui per Ton. 


£ 

s. 


22 

5 

0 

21 

. 0 

0 

25 

6 

;;0 

19 

0 

0 

18 

17 

14 

7 

1 

% 

0 

12 

3 

6‘ 

12 

4 

0 

1 1 

13 

4 

12 

12 

0 

19 

II 

8 

17 

9 

6 

24 

2 

10 

»9 

3 

6 


9 

9 

18 

‘1 

10 

4 

l8 

^4 

8 


10 

5 

0 

0 
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TABLE No, 34. 

Prices of Enolish Lead fee FodoeA,* from the Year 1783 to 1828. 


Year. 

‘ English Lead, 
per Fodder. 

Year. 

English Lead, 
per Fodder. 


£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

B. 

d. 

1783 

iS 

14 

2 

1806 

39 

18 

4 

1784 

17 

10 

0 

I Soy 

35 

0 

10 

1785 

17 

Id 

3 

1808 

31 

18 

0 

1786 

17 

15 

10 

1809, 

39 


0 

1787 

20 

4 

7 

1810 

36 

18 

4 

1788 

23 

2 

I 

1811 

30 

14 

2 

1789 

21 

8 

9 

1812 

29 


0 

1790 

18 

z6 

0 

1813 

29 

16 

8 

1791 

19 

13 

4 

1814 

31 

11 

8 

1792 

20 

15 

0 

iSrs 

26 

9 

0 

1793 

20 

5 

10 

1816 

20 

18 

4 

>794 

19 

0 

0 

1817 

19 

8 

4 

1795 

18 

3 

I 

i8i« 

25 

10 

0 

1796 

ai 

6 

3 

1819 

24 

15 

10 , 

J797 

19 

10 

0 

1820 

23 

10 

0 

1798 

19 

3 

4 

1821 

21 

2 

b 

1799 

21 

3 

4 

1822 

22 

13 

4 

1800 

21 

18 

4 

1823 

23 

10 

0 

i8oi 

25 

18 

4 

1824 

23 

5 

0 

1802 

30 

10 

0 

1825 

27 

15 

0 

1803 

33 

5 

0 

1826 

22 

2 

b 

1804 

33 

0 

0 

I 1827 

20 

11 

8 

1805 

37 

16 

8 

1 1828 

19 

6 

8 


TABLE No. 35, 

An Account of the Zinc Ore and Metallic Zinc obtained from the Mines of the 
United Kinodom in each Year from 1856 to 1882. 


Year. 

Zinc Ore. 

Metallic Zinc 
(Sl>eltor). 

1856 

Tons 

9,003 

cwts. 

0 

rfons 

i - 

cwts 


9,289 

0 

(• • 

- 

I8s8 

II.SSO 

2 

3.48<j 

0 

1859 

13.039 

0 

3.697 

0 

i860 

15,552 


4.357 

#0 

1861 

15.770 

0 

4,415 

0 

1862 

M97 

1) 

2,151 

0 

» 1C63 

13.699 

2 

3.83s 

0 

1864 

15.047 

6 

4.040 

0 

1865 

17,842 

IS 

4,460 

0 

1866 

12,769 ' 

0 

3.192 

10 

1867 

13.489 

8 

3.750 

0 

1868 

12,781 

13 

3.713 

0 


Year. 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

i87cf 

1880 

1881 

1882 


Zinc Ore. 

'Ions 

cwts. 

15.532 

0 

13.586 

0 

17.736 

10 

18,542 

0 

15,969 

I 

16,829 

16 

23.978 

0 

23.613 

8 

24,405 

16 

2|,438 

2 

22,200 

0 

27,547 

15 

3^.527 

7 

32.479 

14 


Tons cwts, 

4^5^ O 

3.936 
4,966 
5.I9I 
4.471 


4.470 

6.71,3 

6,641 

6,833 

6,309 

5.554 

7,162 

14.947 

i 6 ,ti 8 


0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

10 

o 

o 

o 

5 

9 


— . — 

** A Fodder of Lead at the Mtnes yzontains tweaty-two hundred and a-half weight, though in 
London but twenty^undred weight.” (** Collection of Scarce and Valuable Treatises upon Metals, Mines^ 
and Minorals.” l^ted for J. Hodge, at the Looking Glass, on London Bridge, in 1740.) 
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• iftVBLE Ho. 36 . , 

Average 1 »rices of Zinc Ore and Metallic Zinc in each YRAr since iSs8 . 


Year. 

Zinc Oro. 

Metallic Zinc 
tSpelter). 

Year. 

Zinc Ore. 

Metallic Zi«c 
(Spelter). 

1858 

£ s. d. 

£ ». d. 

25 5 0 

1870 

£ ». d. 

390 

£ 8. d. < 

18 16 6 

1859 

300 

21 0 3 

1871 

3 *5 0 

18 n 6 

i860 

2 10 0 

20 n 0 

1872 

480 

23 15 0 

1861 

2 0 0 

17 1* 4 

1873 

3 *5 0 

26 15 0 

1862 

226 

18 6 0 

1874 

3 7 6 

23 6 0 

1863 

270 

18 ^2 0 

1875 

4^3 

24 5 o* 

1864 

306 

22 2 6 

1876 

4 12 0 

*430 

1865 

2 iS 0 

20 12 0 

1877 

3 *7 4 

21 15 0 

1866 

1 3 , 6 9 

21 t8 0 

1878 

3 7 S 

19 ro 0 

1867 

3 I 3 

2160 

1879 

3 9 3 

*7 5 0 

1S68 

3 * 4 

20 6 4 

1880 

4 1 0 

19 4 6 

1869 

336 

20 10 8 

188 ( 

368 

16 18 0 


^ TABLE No. 37. 

Imports and Exports of Zinc from 1823 to 1858. 


Duty 
per Ton. 


Year. Imports. 


I j ^28 IOS. 


14s. 

I2S. 


IOS. 


IS. 


Free 


1823 

1824 

1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

i «34 

183s 

183O 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

f 1843 

\ 1H44 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 
1853 1 

j(M.>yi)j 

*853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 


'Tons. 

5.400 

97 199 

S755& 

47«39 

S>999 

4>5^^ 

-1)230 

4,422 

3»82i 

3)14^^ 

2,800 

2,100 

6,500 

8,600 

4.380 

6,265 

8,910 

4.96s 

6.509 

5»500 

*0,173 

10,393 

*2,903 

n»434 

12,729 

13.525 

15,9*5 

18,626 

22 ,i)f 9 ) 

18.505 

23.418 

19.583 

17.852 

18,213 

18,001 

23.725 


Exports 

Total 

Homo 

Jliiflust 

and 

to fndiH. 

Exports. 

used. 

L 

OWCBt 

*ricc!>. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

S. 


£ 

s. 

4.53<i 

4,7(X3 

— 

22 

0 

to 

23 

0 

7.i«5 

8,orj8 

24 

24 

0 

.. 

23 

0 

4.835 

6,112 

*7* 

23 

10 

.. 

41 

TO 

7,374 

8.330 

22 

28 

0 

.. 

15 

10 

5, .535 

6,929 

290 

16 

10 

>» 

M 

0 

4,8ot3 

4>943 

536 

14 

10 

.. 

11 

*3 

3.505 

3.'9<>4 

684 

12 

0 

.. 

9 

9/6 

3,3«S 

3.479 

843 

9 

10 


11 

0 

2,896 

3.*34 

941 

II 

5 

.» 

9 

5 

2,0 J 4 

2,995 

L093 

10 

10 

.. 

11 

0 

1,225 

1,883 

L355 

10 

10 

.. 

12 

0 

882 

1.4*9 

1.751. 

12 

0 

.f 

14 

10 

2.497 

3.943 

2p205 

15 

0 

.f 

*7 

0 

1,490 

6,269 

2,184 

16 

10 

.. 

23 

10 

1,81 1 

3.2CX) 

2»335 

18 

10 

ff 

12 

0 

q28 

1.858 

3,596 

*5 

JO 

.1 

20 

0 

1.538 

3.391 

4»5^ 

18 

5 


21 

*5 

2,087 

4,091 

4,181 

20 

0 

..f 

t23 

10 

99'j 

1,400 


23 

10 

.. 

f 

0 

1.584 

1,900 

2,641 

3^> 

0 

.. 

k 

0 

3.459 

6,445 

4, *25 

23 

0 

♦. 

22 

0 

5,826 

5.925 

5.3«« 

•2 

5 

.. 

10 

S 

2 , 9 (jo 

3.084 

7459 

22 

5 

f. 

15 

0 

4.875 

4.967 

«.45^ 

22 

0 

.» 

19 

V 

3.301 

3,631 

11.794 

22 

0 

.. 

*9 

10 

*.831 

3,773 

9,344 

19 

15 

.. 

*3 

0 

3.927 • 

5.39J 

8,726 

15 

0 

.1 

i6 

5 

3.121 

4.537 

11,262 

15 

0 

.1 

17 

10 

2,417 

5.553 

— 

r6 

5 

.. 

15 

0 

456 

7,252 

— 

14 

5 

.. 

19 

*5 

925 

12,643 

— 

19 

10 


24 

5 

2,766 

8.359 

— 

20 

•0 


25 

10 

2,741 

5.156 

— 

22 

5 


25 

0 

2,588 

5,428 

— 

23 

15 

.. 

28 

IS 

2,269 

3,504 

— 

23 

10 

n 

31 

10 

S.053 

7,731 

L • 


22 

*5 

.. 

27 

10 


Remarki. 


Bcida Co. speculation. 

All exported to India for 
seven years, with low 
prices there (from 14 to 
5} rupees), while Our 
market was similarly af- 
fected downwards from 
the glut of that impor- 
tation. 


I Gttdual re^lfor 4 years. 
Commercial panic in summer. 


Natural level for 3 years.* 


j 

i Poltingcr’s speculation and 
/ sales the following year. 


^ Steadjr at natural l^el. « 

• *• 

French Revolution. ^ 

( Late speculative position 
and present state ^of 
market. 


% 

« t 




* TABLE 38. 

Production of Manganese from 1872 to 1881. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


EMPLOYED IN, OR RELATING TO, METALLIFEROUS MINING IN THE RHITISH ISLES. 


Adit. From the Latin word Aditus^ an 
entry ; passage or approach the 
inine. 

Attal, or Attle. Waste; the debris 
formed by the dressing of ores. The 
• waste of the mine. 

Attal-Sarsen, or Saracen. The waste 
or remains of the stranger; sometimes 
called “Jews’ leavings.” 

• 

* Back. The roof of a levck 

Back ok a Lode. The portion between a 
level driven on the lode and the surface. 

Bangerts. a coarse sort of stoi)ping used 
to hold up the earth. 

Bar. a giip or twitch in a vein or pipe, 
“striking it dead” {Hoosott), 

Barmas'J'Ek. An officer in Derbyshire kept 
at the charge of the loid ; “he is servant 
to both lord and miner — to the lord in 
gathering his duty or dues, and to the 
miner to measure his ore, seeing equal 
and just measure, laying out mincial 
ways,” &c. &c. 

Barmote Court. A court held in Derby- 
shiie twice in the year only, established 
by a decree in Edw:ird 11 1. ’s time. 

Batch. A batch of tin signifies a heap, or 
*4])arcel of tin.” 

Bllland. a distemper load-miners arc 
subject to ; a kind of lead-poisoning. 

Belly. A swelling mass of ore in the lode. 

Beu or Beuheyl. A “living stream”; the 
productive portion of a tin stream. 

biNG Ore. The largest and best kind of 
lead ore. 

Bingstead. The place w'here biug ore is 
dressed. • 

Black Tin. Oxide of tin ; Cassiteritc. Tin 
ore triturated, dressed, and • rendered 
clean for smelting. , 

Blanch. A piece of ore found isplated in 
the hard rock. 

Boke. a small run in pipes, found connect- 
ing the ore, running through the vein. 

Boles. In Derbyshire, old lead works. Places 
on high ground and exposed to the 
wind, where smelting has been carried on. 

BooSe!* That part of the vein whicb^ords 
round lead ore. 


Bootit. a term used by Derbyshire miners 
for loss — “ last reckoning !• Imtit it 
thirty.” t 

Borer. A piece of round iron about 20 
inches long, with a steel point, which is 
driven into the rock to make hote for 
the purpose of blasting. 

Bouj‘. i^word uscrl in measuring lead ore; 
a long hoHi is 24 dishe^ a short hmt is 
1 2 dishes. 

Brace. A platform on which the miners 
stand to work the tackle. 

Bras^'IL. a hard substance resembling; 
l)rass in colour; often applied to pyitlic 
ores. 

Brazen Dish. The gauge, or standard, used 
in the Low Peak, Derbyshire, made of 
])rass, chained to a certain place. The 
miners measure, their lead ore in this dish. 

Breaking. A method of breaking poor or 
dredge ore by band with flat irons, called* 
breaking hammers. 

Brood. Any heterogeneous mi:»turc with 
tin or copper ore, as mundic (iron py- 
rites) or black-jack (blende). 

Buddle. a long horizontal box into which 
the pulverised tin-f^uff i.s deposited by a 
continuous stream of water, after having 
passed over the upper part. A circular, 
and sometimes inclined, table upon which 
ores are more or less freed from vein- 
stuff or»wastc. 

Buddle Work. Dressed, and partly-dressed 
ore obtai’^^d from the buddle. * * 

Bunnings. In Derbyshire, stages of wood 
across the imne ; a roofing. 

Burk. A hard knot or lijnip in the vein, a 

Callen, or Kalt.en. A term usid in St. 
Just to signify iron, especially wflcrc a 
lode is abundant in a soft iron ochre— as 
Hud Boys Callen^ Grouse Callen Lode. 

Canny. Many of our Icdes contain beds of 
carbonate of lime and fluor-spar, ati^s^ 
“ dlnn’ ” the lode is thetj called canny. 

Cardona. A treasure-House. A laige fiat 
deposit of tin oje. See |). ^^^6. 

Cased Tin. That which is reframed by a, 
gentle current of W 2 ttei;^d prevented 
from running off Jthe iraiJre or taWtf. 
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Castaways. Sterile veinstone. 

C-^ERS. People who g 6 from mine to mine 
picking up small bits of lead ore. 

Clay Iron. An iron tool used for driving 
through clay, which in some very hol- 
low ground it is necessary to use, to 
facilitate the blasting of the rock; the 

• charge being in that case put into the 
hole when the clay-iron is withdrawn. 

Coarse. When a lode, or the stuff from it, 
' is not rich, the metal being only thinly 
disseminated throughout, it is called a 
“ coose lode,” or ** coose stulT.” Dradgy 
has the same meaning. 

CoBBiD Ore. Ore broken from the vein- 
stone by means of a small hammer. 

Coe. a small cabin built over the shaft, of 
clods or boards, to keep tlie sKaft dry. 

Coffer. Ciifar^ Kop/icr, a chest in which 
the stuff is pulverised by means of stamp 
heads. 

Coffin, or Koffens. This applies to old 

* workings at the surface, and what would 

be a underground is at surface 

called a coffin. It applies to *‘old work- 
ings” on the course of lodes, which are 
generally the result of the ancients hav- 
ing earned away the soft ground, viz. 
the gozzany, flukany, or slovany parts 

^ of the lode, easily broken down, and 
then dressed by them for the tin found 
in it. 

Cope, or Cope Money. In Derbyshire, the 
price per ton of lead ore. 

Coper. A Derbyshire miner. 

COSTEANING (Cothas-Stean). Fallen or 
dropped tin. SSarching for tinstones. 

CosTENiNG Pits. Pits dug in search for tin. 

Country, The. The rocks in which the 
mineral vein lies. 

Creaze. The work ” or tin im the middle 
part of the buddle, which i^ivided into 
ihe lvead or fore part of buddle, the 
erftize or middle, and tlie tail or last, 
sometimes called the /M creaze, « 

C?op. Ore, or tin, of the first quality, after it 
is ‘dressed or cleansed for smelting. 

Cross C6<5rses. Veins not metalliferous, 
u^sually at right angles to the lode. 

Cross Cuts. Horizontal galleries not driven 
in the productive vein, 

OF Wind. Foul air ^ a mine. 
“ Warm and close foggy weathet'is bad, 
ai^ when peale was in blossom then 
was the'Wbrst time for wind in the 
^ mines hf all the yea? ” (I/ifcsoH). 

Damp. As &e^amp, chokedamp, ground- 
datnp, &&=Tiight jarburetted hydrogen, 


carbonic acid, other gases injurious 
to life. 

Day. The light seen at the top of a shaft 

Dead. A place where there is no ore* 

Dillueing. A method of washing, or finish- 
ing the dressing of tin, copper, or lead 
ore on very fine hair sieves. 

Dilluer. A horse-hair sieve. * * 

Dippas. Little pits in a mine. * 

DouA or Douke. Probably derived from 
the Saxon dcagan^ to knead or mix with 
water. A soft substance found in v^ins. 

Dradge. Pulverised refuse. 

Dradgy. A dradgy lode signified a coarse 
lode, or rather a lode or stone thipugh 
which the ore is so thinly disseminated 
as to be scarcely worth the expense of 
dressing. Such lode, ore-stuff, or stone 
is called ** dradgy.” 

Dresser. Any person who superintends the 
boys and girls on the dressing-floors. 

Drifps Opening. Horizontal openings or 
adits in veins. 

Drivings. All excavations horizontally. 

Druses. Hollow cavities in the lode. 

Equivalents. Grains of ore or vein-stuff of 
varying diameters and density, which 
fall through water at an equal rate of 
velocity. 

Estovers. has been held that when 
the commoners have a customary right 
to dig gravel, or take Estovers^ the lord 
had no right to approve or inclose.” 
(“ Law of Mines and Minerals,” by Wm. 
Bainbridge.) 

Eye of a Shaft. The very beginning of a 
pit. s 

Faddom. A fathom, 6 feet, commonly used 
as a measure by miners, 

Famp (Cumberland). Decomposed Lime- 
stone, or in other districts a silicious 
bed composed of very fine particles. 

Fange, A place left, as the miners drive 
along the drift, to carry the air freely 
onward. » 

Fausteds. The waste left in the sieve 
^ sepai;ated from the last of the ore. 

Fiery IJrake, or, Burning Drake, A 
meteoric appearance, supposed to indi- 
cate Ihe place of a lead lode-— a super- 
stition nearly exploded. 

Fine Raggings. ^ Pieces of ore deposited at 
the bottom of a sieve. 

Flats. . Decomposed beds of Limestone. 
Flat or FIoL Hcoson^ Derbyshire miner, 
in^i;747, describes^ them ttusr'^It is 
neither vein-pipe, rake, nor serin, but 
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a place that hath bcith length, breadth, 
and thickness, but all uncertain,*^ 

Flukak. Generally a soft greasy substance, 
sometimes running on the lode and 
sometimes in, and'undcr the lode. When 
it ijuis iti the lode it is called the pith 
(pjonounced peath) of the lode. 

^“Foach, a narrow level is called a Foach- 
* ing little level ” \’\TieTi a miner has^not 
obtained wbtit he considers a full jJrice 
for his contract he would be likely to 
say, “ Twill do *pon a foach,” viz. it will 
do on a push. Foach is nearly synony- 
mous with another* old Cornish word, 
»^SPock,^' or “ Pokkin,” to push. 

Fodder. A fothcr or fuiher, (Teut.) Fudef\ 
a burthen, and this from futixen^ to 
carry, and from the Latin vehne (]uod^ 
as much as can be carried in one cart 
Doomsday, Mines in Derbyshire ”). 
At the time of the great survey, 20th 
William the Conqueror, in Dooms- 
day,** under Derbyshire, and in the 
parishes in the Peak, among the rents is 
mentioned the rent of lead, and the 
return is thus: quintec plausiras 

plumbiy et de quinquaginta tatulis^' Tlie 
five plaustras are five cart-loads, and 
the other are fifty sheets of lead. Then 
the duty was paid and delivered in 
measure by the load, and the load is 
still preserved in the ore. In ancient 
times the fodder was determined by 
measure; latterly it is estimated by 
weight, and the fodder or wey of lead 
is said to contain eight pigs or sixteen 
pieces, and every pig, or two pieces, 
2^3^ or 24 stone. A fodder of lead in 
London is 2,184 lbs. weight; in Bristol, 
2,240 lbs. weight : in Hull, 2,340 lbs. 
weight ; in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2,352 
lbs. weight ; in Chester and Liverpool, 
2,400 lbs. weight; in Stockton, 2,464 
lbs. weight ; in Derby, 2,520 lbs. weight. 

Founder. The first shaft sunk upon a vein. 
From this the miner possesses, and lays 
out his grounf^. 

Frame or Rack. A table composed of 
boards slightly inclined, whicli 

runs a small stream water to wash off 
waste from slime tin. 

Freeing a Hear. The first dish*of ore is 
given to the lord of the mine, which 
frees the miner. » 

Fuse. A hollow tube for ignition made of 
a fine case of yam, filled with gunpowder 
and pitched on the outside to prevent 
reaching the core, viz. tb^ gun- 
powder. 


/ 

7 gog. ‘ 

Gad. A steel wedge for separating die rock. 

Gancue. Mineral associated with ore. • 

Garde. Small pryany matter, coarse «and 
separated in dressing tin. 

Ghurr, Thurr, or “The Mother of 
Metals.’* The matter or sub|tance 
which in time is supposed to ripesiy and 
become real ore. Glauber the alchemist 
(from whom we get Glauber’s salts (sul- 
phate of soda) tells us “that in Ger- 
many the miners know when nhe ores 
are not grown to perfection, and u|uaUy 
say they are come too soon ; and shut 
up the mine again for some yeps till 
it is ripened and grown to perfection.” 

Ginging (Derbyshire). Timbering a shaft. 

Girdle Beds. Thin beds of a hard and 
compact kind of Limestrjbc. 

Gozzan. Soft, ferruginous part of the lode, 
generally found near the surface, and, 
when of fiivourable appearance, highly 
valued by the miner, as ominous of good 
results. % 

Grain 'Fin. Oxide of tin in the form of 
grains or pebbles. 

Grate (Stamp). An iron or copper plate 
thickly punched with small holes. 

Griddle. A large wire sieve for sifting ore. 

Grizzley. See Slide. 

Groove. The mine or work that a man is « 
employed in— “He is gone to the 
groove.” Miners in Derbyshire were 
commonly called “ groovers,” 

Group of Grains. Grains of ore-stuff of 
different dimensions which may exist 
between two specified dimensions of 
grains. 

Gruffs. Names given to old mines on the 
Mendip Hills. 

Grummet. Rope laid into a ring. Rop^e 
grummets are used as wads in firing 
shots. 

Guides (St. Ju*;^). Cross veins. ^ ^ 

Gunnis. This signifies the horizontal ex- 
oavation on j lode. The comihon size 
adopted for a level is^ about 7 feef by 
3* feet, but fr4>m the peculiar nattire of 
the lode it is found an advarftage to 
ihe miner to break it down much ^ider 
and higher than that. The miner worfild 
then s:iy, “ We are foased (forced) to 
work thicky (that) end with a laerge;, 
gunniz.” j, 

Halvans. Sand or waste res^ilting from the 
dressing of ore. These* may be con- 
sidered as the j5[en2ral leavings of the ^ 
mine, and consist of srpall particles 9^ ' 
ore in the burrow^, precipitates ioto the 
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dressing-floors, &c, Halvans, after being 
• sett on tribute to those tributers called 
halvaners by the adventurers, are 
frequently resett by the lords (or their 
agents), after the workings have been 
ajiandoned. 

Hazle. a Saxon word, denoting a Sand- 
* stone that is mined with difllculty. 
Heads. The upy^r or concentrated portion 
of ore lodged on a huddle or frame. 
Heave. 'When the lode is lost in the end of 
level, by a cross course, flukan, 
gozzan, or other cause, the lode is said 
to be hove or heaved. 

Hillock. A heap of sterile vein-stuff or 
stone. 

Horse in the I^de. A dead or worthless 
part in thtf lode; generally comj)osed of 
fragments of the strata through which 
the lode passes, which invariably divides 
the lode. 

House of Water. An abandoned mine 
» filled with water — therefore dangerous to 
all adjoining mines. 

Huel. The old and correct Cornish spell- 
ing of Wheal, a mine. 

Hulking. Hulking the lode means taking 
down (removing) the soft part of the 
lode previous to taking away the harder 
. parts thereof, which is done with con- I 
sidcrably less trouble after the miner has 
gore in ” with his hulk. “ I’ve known 
miners hulk their lode die whole extent 
of their ‘ .stent ’ (bargain), viz. several 
fathoms, before breaking any of the 
metalliferous part of the lode down.” 
Hushing. Allowing a stream of water to 
flow over and carry away the soil, so 
that a lead lode may be exposed if it 
exists. 

IlUi'TRiLL! Any hard panncl ip a vein. 

Jaum. •a joint of clay ru;ining across a 
vein. 

Jigger Work. Dressed ^nd partly-dressed 
i ore obtained from jiggers. 

JiggiHg.^ This applies to«the dradgy stuff 
whfclT, being first reduced to several 
Sizes smaller than backed stuff (chiefly 
^ by a crusher), is washed in sieves sus- 
pended in water, the action of jig- 
» (viis. shaking having caused the 

^ V metallic (consequently the l^eaviest) par- 
ticles to precipitate, the skimpings, are 
scraped off and thrown away, the ore 
being falftn care of. A method of 
dresstfig small ore tfy a pulsating motion, 

^ ^ imparted either to a sieve or to stuff 
lodged i sieve. , 


Joint. A parting*In the rock, rider, or ore, 
or any other substance in the mines. 
JouPH-HOLES (Derbyshire). Hollows in the 
vein. 

Kaple or Caple. The Caples of the lode 
imply the walls and the effects^ of the 
walls of the lode in the general stTata.> 
It is not unfrequent that a miner will hate 
'a poor lode, but find sufficient tin-stuff 
in the Caples thereof to remunerate him. 
Keckle - Mfckle. The poorest kinds of 
lead mines. 

Kibbles. Buckets "'in which the stuft is 
brought to the surface. • • 

Kieve, a vat or large iron-bound tub for 
washing ores. 

Kitting. Thieving in combination. A 
lakes a pitch wherein he contracts to 
give the adventurers(o\vmers)of the mine# 
6s. Sd.out of every 20s. worth of ore he 
may be enabled to raise during the term 
of his take and the limits of his pitch. 

B lus apitch subject to payment of 15s. 
out of 20s. A and B agree to “kit:” 
viz. B puts or allows A to put a part of 
B’s ore to A’s heap, consequently B’s 
ore, which is subject to a tribute of 15s. 
to the adventurers, pays thereby but 
63. 8d. There are other modes of cheat 
ing the adventurers by miners mixing 
their ores, and sometimes by stealing 
from heaps not their own, and carrying 
to their own hcaj;. All these thefts 
are callcil “ kitting.” 

Knocker. “ The miners say that the 
Knocker is some being that inhabits in 
the concaves and hollows of the,^)arth, 
and that it is thus kind to some men of 
suitable temper, and directs them to the 
ore by such its knocking ” (Ilooson). 
Knocking-bucker. a tool cut out of a 
strong flat bar for breaking ore or any- 
thing that is mixed with ore or fausteds. 

Laces, Stoops, or Nicks. Lines cut with 
the point of a pick 0:1 Slickensides. 
Laths. In driving through very soft ground 
or Qlearing levels in which there is a 
great deal of loose stuff, the miners 
(having first placed pieces of stout timber 
callM “dums”) drive planks of stout 
timber through the stuff \ these planks 

L are called liatJis, 

Launder. A trough of deal boards for con- 
veying water, or slime water, from one 
pomt to another. 

Lead^ Small fractures in the rdCfo; fre- 
quently connected with veins. . ® 
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Leap. A term used in mining to express 
the apparent movement of the lode ; as 
when the vein is thrown from its per- 
pendicular course, at once, into the side. 

Leavings. Leavings rarely applies to copper 
dressing, but* to tin, where the small 
quantities of that mineral which has 

" ’ mixed with the general refuse in slime 
or row become (agreeably to tlie estab- 
lished contract custom between* the 
tributers and the owners of tlie stamps) 
\he property of the latter as part pay- 
ment for the use of the said stamps. 

Leppey. Work which ^s easy, ‘^soft, kind, 

• and winable, witliout any hardship, as 
boring, cutting, blasting,*’ &c. 

Leveies. Horizontal galleries in a mine. 

Ijfter. The stem of iron attached to the 
stamp-head.. 

Limp. A tool for scparatiug ore. 

Load of Ore. In the customary Liberties of 
Derbyshire ore is never weighed. Nine 
dishes — which hold exactly eight tpiarts 
of water — make a load. 

Loch Holes. Cavities, vuglis. 

Lodes. All metalliferous veins. 

Lode Slovak. When miners bring up a 
drain 011 the course of a lode, particu- 
larly in a low marshy place, they say, 
We are bringing up a lode slovan ’poii 
the lode,** This is done for the two- 
fold reason of developing the appear- 
ances in the lode shallow, as well as to 
form a drain for the lode when it has 
been thus traced into higher ground. 

Loobs. Tin slime or sludge of the after- 
leavings. 

Lorq[s-Mear. The portion which belongs 
to the lord. 

Loughs- Derbyshire levels. 

Mallet. A hammer used for driving the 
borer into the rock. 

Matrix. Mineral associated with ore. 

Mear of Ground. The length of 29 yards, 
in Derbyshire, kept by placing a small 
“ stoice ’* or stows ” at the end of it. 

Mear Stake. A large stake driven in the 
ground at the mear’s end. * , 

Middles. Partly concentrated efre, and 
gangue, forming the middle portion de- 
posited on a huddle or table. * 

Mineral. The term may, in the most en- 
larged sense, be described as comprising 
every component part of the solid body 
of the Earth, both external and internal, 
which is destitute of, and incapable of . 
•> i^u^porting, animal or vegetable ^fe. In 
/ this view it will embrace as well the 


loftiest pinnacle of the rocky mountain 
as the most hi(^^en matter beneath tllb 
surface of the globe, the liardest aild the 
softest of fossil substances, from the 
diamond to the sand beneath our feet, 
the heaviest metaland thelightesy; tufa.** 
(**The Law of Mines and Minerals,** 
by Wm. Bainbridge.) ♦ 

Mineral Time. Eight hours* space in Der- 
byshire and in some other districts. 

Mock Ore. A false kind of minAal, some- 
times applied to zinc ore iplachjoik)* 

Nipper. A tool used by the lander for 
seizing the kibble, and upsetting it into 
the wheel-barrow. 

Nittings. The ore that remains in the 
sieve^ in washing of SnfStham which is 
rounder than the Smitham. 

Old Man. The gear that has been stirred, 
or cut, before by somebody, which can 
never haj>pen but in old works, or in^ild 
ventures {Hooson), 

Packing. A final dressing of tin or copper 
ore in a kieve or vat with- water, after/ 
stirring the water and striking the sides 
of the kieve. 

Parcel. A parcel of ore is a pile or heap oC 
copper or lead ore dressed for sale. 

Pass. An irregular excavation ^(geneially 
bored by tributers) from level to level, 
and then used as a means of communi- 
cation and ventilation, but chiefly for 
throwing ores or refuse through. 

„ The bottom ot the hopper placed 
behind the stamps coffer. 

Pee. Two veins crossing each other ob- 
liquely. 

Pile OF Ore. A heap of ore, a parcel *of 
ore, and sometimes a dole of ore. 

PitH. The soft part of the lode. ^ dn some 
districts (Jir rather say in some lodes) 
^he pith consists of steatite — ^in others 
soft calcareous spar — in others fluk;^, 
and in otfiers a Ifmey uncry^talline 
substance of a great varietyM/ appear- 
ances, The peath is a great adviftitage 
to the miner in hulking the lode. ♦ 

Plate. Black Shale, a slaty rock. 

Post. Limestone strata/iivided horizontally 
with very thin beds of shale. • 

PowDEtED *Ore. When a vein is spotted 
with ore»or stones of ore*, or whcR ore is 
disseminated with vein-Stiflf, it is desig- 
nated powdeifed ^r dredged ore.** , ^ 

Prian. White lithomarge../ . 

Prill. A rich part qf a stone of oi^-^afso 
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^ the result of an ^ssayer’s trial of a 
sample. A miner who attempts to cheat 
S;he assay master is said to have prill’d 
the sample” by unfairly slipping in a 
bit of superior ore with the sample to 
be tried. 

Prill Ore. Solid ore. Pieces and large 
^ grains of solid dressed ore. 
Puppet-head. The elevated bearers of the 
truckles, alias sheaves, over which the 
, roprf or cliain passes into the shaft. 

c 

Quarry. “ A quarry is an open excavation 
where the works are visible at the sur- 
face.” (“The Law of Mines and Mine- 
rals,” by Wm. Bainbridge.) 

Queery. Wh^n the lode or rock* on which 
the miner is driving partakes of the 
character of quarry stone, viz. in de- 
tached lumps by natural divisions, it 
is called quccry ground^ and is fre- 
quently worked with crowbars and such- 
like levers instead of being blasted or 
gadded. A “ queer of ground " means 
a detached rock. 

Rachill. Small loose stones that are usu- 
ally found on the top of the rock, form- 
I ing as the depth increased into the 
nature of beds. 

Raff WfJEEU A wheel with buckets ^nside 
of its periphery. 

Raggings. Small pieces of ore attached to 
veinstone. 

Reck or Rack. A wooden table (placed a 
little on the slant) over which slime tin 
is washed by women. 

Ribb. Lines of ore in the veins. 

Riddle. A large iron sieve for sifting ore 
— a coarse sieve. , 

Rider. A stone running in a vein by which 
the body of it is divided 
Riffle. A ledge placed across a buddle or 
table, sometimes' a b^r made across a 
^ table. 

Rise.^ This is the same ^“leaning as Stopc^ 
or '’excavation in the back of a level. 
Frequently when a miner who has just 
^ left his work is asked where he has been, 
his reply is, “ I belong (viz. I work) up 
, * in the rise!^ All excavations upwards. 
l^OUGHS or Rowst Tinstone ^nriched to 
afford 65 to 70 per cent, of oxille of tin 
is- termed’ “crop.” Poordr and larger 
grain-stdfT containing a variable per- 
centage of tin is'cahed Roughs or Rows. 
‘Rute. A sma(f thread of ore, same as 
•-'‘flrnn” 


• Sample. Taking \:ertain portions of tin, 
copper, lead, blende, or other ores for 
assay purposes. 

Sarcens. Strangers. See Atlal-Sarsen. 

Sarvee. “ The country people did make them 
pay sarvee for every piiticular thing.” 

ScALL. Loose ground; foliated gtQjund ^ 
frequently called scatty ground |jy^* 
, miners, 

ScovANS. Small veins, so called in St. Just. 

Scov^NY Lode. A lode in ivhich there is no 
gozzan, fliikan, pith, or other advantage 
for working, is c;^lled a “ scovany lode.” 
Frequently, alfliough small particles of 
gozzan are found in lodes, they are*c!illed 
by the miners “ scovany,” but in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty these have been 
composed of peach, mundic, hard caple, 
and killas. • 

ScRiN, The least or smallest kind of vein. • 

ScRowL. In many of our (Cornish) mining 
districts a thin (sometimes calcareous 
and sometimes silicious) substance struck 
against the wall of the lode, the miner 
calls the “ scrowl ” of the lode if of 
good appearance it is considered by him 
a favourable omen. 

Severall. a name formerly given to en- 
closcdj lands. “In Severall no man 
can search for Tynne, without leave first 
obtained from the Lorde of the soile ; 
who when any mine is found, may work 
it wholly himself, or associate partners, 
or set it out at a farme certain, or leave 
it iinwrought at his pleasure.” (Carew's 
“ Survey of Cornwall,” ed. 1769.) 

Shakes. Caverns in lead mines. 

Shammels. Plots or stages fixed in au open 
working. 

Shoad (from Shutter), To pour forth. 

Shodes (from Shutten^ to put forth). Scat- 
tered stones found in streams. 

Shooting Needle. A copper bar with irop 
head for driving through the tamping 
and charge to admit the rush, quill, or 
fuse, previously to blasting a hole. 

Sieve Mesh. The length of the side of a 
hole in a sieve. 

Sieve Raggings. Pieces of ore deposited 
at the boltom-of a sieve. 

Sill. A piece of wood placed across a 
drift, probably derived from the Saxon 
syl^ a threshold. 

Sink. An excavation under a level, viz. 
adit or other level. 

Skimpinos. Worthless sand obtained from 
the jigger or tozing kieve. Thejrefuse 
taken from the top of the sieve jig^ ^ 

.TlflflP 
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Slide. A fixed incline imposed of bars of 
iron set at given distances apart. 

Slime Ore. Finely pulverised mineral 
mixed with water in the state of slime 

* or mud. 

Slip Joint. A * dislocation in a slanting 
direction. 

’Sloven. The cropping out or back of the 

' lode. This generally applies to the ap- 
pearance of a lode in a marshy place. 
N.B . — Cropping out is a Welsh, also 
^ast and North of England, term— but 
is never used in Cornwall. 

Slug. A loop formed at the end of a 

• /ope through which a miner jiasses his 
leg previously to descending an old shaft 
or working. The other end of the rope, 
also a signal rope, being lelt in the hands 
of the ming-s at the surface, who lower 
their comrade and attend to the signals 
he may communicate during liis recon- 
noitre. A slug is also in common use 
in a mine by miners in lowering their 
comrades into old workings, &c. 

Small Ohk. Copper, lead and blende ore 
dresi.ed to a small size. 

Small Tin. Tin dressed from slimes. 

Smalls. Gangue and ore of a small size. 

Smitham. The smallest of tlie ore that 
goes through the wire bottom of the 
sieve. 

Snoff or Snuff. A bit of paper about 
3^' inches long, prepared with grease 
and gunpowder and placed across the 
rush when fuse was not used ; viz. one 
kind being fastened to the rock with a 
bit of clay, and the other end having* 
jpassed about 2 ^ inches over the rush ; 
this end was then ignited, and the miner 
ran to a place ot safety to wait the 
eflect of the snoff communicating lo 
the charged rush and thence to the 
charge. 

Collar. A efiamber (also resting-place) 
generally about lo fathoms apart in the 
footway shaft. 

Spall. To spallf or to break, large stones lo 
about the size of road metal. 

StalciC A mass of ore left hpeut when, 
other work has been done aroutid it.* 

Stall. Platform on wliich ores or deads 
are deposited j sometimes a reserve place 
for deads, thereby saving the expense of 
drawing it to surfacei; this would only 
occur in old mines where stalls are 
frequently placed in old excavations. 

SxENt; An abbreviation of extent, and 
the limits on which the 5itch or 
. bargain is taken^Rubble, Ivaste. 


Steward. The person set by the mas^ 
of the mine m Derbyshire to ovewee 
the work and tlie men cntl|)loyed 
therein; who cut, sink, and drive, as 
he directs. 

Sticking Sc'rins. Small veins thaV do not 
afford shoulder room. 

Stoop (Derbyshire). Forefield of a miiffc. 

Stope. That part of a vein which is always 
cut “ toploose.” 

Stoping. Scoping the bottom df a Iqvel 
applies to sinkings already explained, 
and stoping the back of a level sig- 
nifies “ rising/’ which see. 

Stowse (Derbyshire). Drawing apparatus. 

Strake, or Tye. A kind of narrow buddle 
used with a quick current of water, for 
waRfiing the roughest ^mrt of stamped 
tin (called row ”). Also used for dress- 
ing crushed lead stuff. 

Streck. Signal word for the whim or tackle 
10 be retrograded. 

Stuff. Ore associated with gangue. • 

Sumps. Places sunk and drawn under 
ground below the shaft foot. 

Sun Vein. South veins, or veins running 
south, or veins discovered on the south 
side of a hill. Common in the northern 
counties. 

Sweeps, liuddlc brushes or pieces of cloth 
for sweeping the smooth surface of 
^ buddle work. > 

Tack Note. Lease of tack, for any 
definite term less than a year, of 
any dvveHmg-houi|f or tenement, or part 
of a dwelling liouse or tenement, at a 
rent not exceeding the rate of ^10 
per annum. Agreement for or with 
respeot to the letting of lands, or for a 
sett 0^ mine, &c., for term hot exceed- 
ing thirty -five years, liable to lease duty. 

Tackle or 'JIakle. A windlass. 

Tails. The lower i)ortion of stuff lodged 
•on a table buddle. 

Tamping. The gravel, ^ clay, &c., dri/en 
down on tim gunpowder. ^ ' 

Taplshed. When damps break in at un- 
awares,” and the miner just escapes with 
his life, iic is said to be tapished,^ 

Tappep. a boss or disc of iron fixed arojind 
the stem o( a stamp-head. > 

Tick Honis (Derbyshire*). Dmsey cavities*^ 

Tight.*^ This is different fropi hard. When 
a minei^is driving an end, at therate of 
30s. to 50s. per fethoiii^ he^ frequently 
breaks the ground without the assi^tt- 
ance of gunpowder, hdt althdugb thi 
end. when taken might be of 
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queery^ or fair or sparry^ yet from 
^ change of strata, 6r other cause, the 
end frequently becomes so short and 
crumbly in its nature, that blasting 
avails scarcely anything, and the pick 
and gad arc useless; the end is then 
called tight. 

Tiif Stone. Stone or gangue enclosing 
minute grains of oxide of tin. 

Tin Stufk. Tin ore obtained from a tin 
lode. » 

TdNGiiE. A piece of iron or steel projecting 
from the stem of a stamp-head. 
Treloouing. Stirring and working the 
loobs or slimy earth of tin, in a slime 
pit, that the mud may partly wash off 
with the water and the ore settle at 
bottom. ^ ^ 

Trommel. A cylindrical or drum-shaped 
sieve. 

Turbary, ‘‘ A right of turbary is confined 
to such a quantity of land as is sufficient 
, for the house to which the common is 
appendant,’* Law of Mines and 
Minerals,” by Wm. Bainbridge.) 
Turbery. A turf -field. 

Turn-house. Altering the direction of the 
workings, 

Twitch, "hie sides of a vein coming closer 
, together. 

Tye. • The point where two veins seem to 
cross each other or where two pipes 
cross obliquely. 

„ The same as stj^ake^ but worked with 
a smaller stream of water. 

Tyth. An ancient custom or duty which 
miners gave to "the priests. “ In my 
time (1747) I have known it taken every 
twentieth dish *’ {Hooson). 

Underlie!!. A shaft having a'^steep incli- 
nation. 

Veiniferous Ore. Ore associated with 
gangue ore or mineral.^ 

Vein S:cirts (Derbyshire).-,, The walls of a 
lode."^- 

Vein Gtuff. Ore associated with gangue. 
Vesvry or BoWse. A very productive part 
of the vein. See Carbona. 
yobuMETRic Grains. Grains of a definite 
c ^ size or diameter, .but of a variable 
density, which fall through wfiter at 
different raftes of velocity. < 

Vug. AholK)^^Plode is called a vuggy lode. 

- It is also frequently^ used by miners for 
^ c cavern— whkh they call a ** great vug,” 

GT yugga. If you ask a St. Agnes miner 


the meaning tA the celebrated cavern 
called the “ Seal Hole,” he would say, 
Why, *tes a large vugga waslied in by 
the sea pon the coose of a lode.** 

Wargeare. a general name in Derbyshire 
for whatsoever belongs to the mine. j 

Wastrell. Waste or common land. 0 
. “An action of trover was brought for 
copper ore raised upon Towan, in the 
p,arish of St. Agnes, Cornwall, by thg^ 
lessees of the Lord of the Manor, *who 
was entitled to ^he toll of tin in all the 
lands, both customary and freehold, and 
also in the ivastrcll or common cJhIled 
Towan Common.” (“ The Law of 
' Mines and Minerals,” by Wm. Bain- 
bridge.) 

“ in wastrell it is lav^full for any man 
to make triall of his fortune, pro- 
vided that he acknowledge the Lordes 
right, by sharing out with him a certain 

part, which they call toll The 

wastrell works are reckoned amongst 
chattels, and may pass by word or will,** 
(Carew*s “ Survey of Cornwall,” ed. 
1769.) 

Whim. A rotary machine worked by horses 
or by steam for drawing stuff from the 
mine through the shaft. 

Whiskets. Shallow oval baskets. 

White Tin. The metal proiluccd by the 
smelter. 

Whitts. Partially dressed tin-stuff. Applied 
especially to dressed tin from the stamps 
floors ready for the burning- house, 
therefore still retaining the sulphur ores 
which give the mass a white metallic 
appearance. These are removed by 
burning. 

Wholes. Such ground as has never been 
cut. 

Winze. A shaft sunk from^Ievel to level foe, 
ventilation and for tlividing tribute 
ground. 

Zawn. In St. Just, a cavern. 

ZiGHYR. A slow stream of water issuing 
• froril a crack. 

ZuE, ZuEiNG, or Dezuing. The same as 
hulking a lode, viz. removing the soft 
side for facilitating the breaking down 
the harder part thereof. If a miner is 
asked, “How is your lode looking?*^ 
he will often reply, “ I don’t know, for 
I have been zueing (sometimes they 
say liirzuiiig) the lode ever siDO& 
y<ki last.** 
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A BALITES, imports^inlo, 2 

Abbadine, ^fr., cat a tunnel through 
Alderley Edge, 258 

Abercarne Colliery, electric blasting, 533 
Abergele, Roman remains at, 3() • 

AberysUvith district, bare of veins, 253 
, Account, ClifforfT Amalgai)jated, 1863, 432 
Adit dc.scribed by ( aicvv, 65 
„ cutting of an, 657 
„ Gieat (Iwcnnap, 425 
„ level, driving of, 566 
Aerated barytes, 483 
/?!!ris metalla, Roman bron/(', .^.t 
Agamemnon’s breastplate, 3 
Agar Wheal, acciilent at, 592 
“Aggravii Veneliani/’ apamplilcl, 56 
Agricola Georgius, “ l)e Re Metalhca,’' 94 
„ on the divining rod, 95 
„ on iron mines and collier ies, 43 
_ „ on mining (1546), 83 
Air in levels of Clifford Amaigamatcd mines, 

376 

„ pipes; eservoirs, 512 
„ temperature of, in Comstock Level, 375 
„ "'olume of, passing through fireplace, 644 
Airy, Sir George, on the density of the Earth, 

384 

Alabaster in Derbyshire, 233 
Alderley Edge, description of, 257 
if ff copper and lead at, 162 

• „ „ oopper ore of, 257 

„ Stanley of, l^ard, discovers slags 
on Alderley Edge, 26! 

Alesia (Arras), th|p melajwgy of, 22 
Alexandria, magical transmutation of tin 
' going to, 45 • 

Allan, T*y Professor, describes Dufrtfn, 462 
Allen, Mr., ** History of liskeard," 15 
Allendale mines, 467 

„ and Weardale lead ores from 1845 
to i88i (Appendix), 90^ 

Allenheads mine, 466 
Alfihies mine, 279 
Alluvia, Farey explains, 233 
Aip^ mines, Derbyshire, shaft in, s6j[ 
Alston, contents of mineral veins, 456 


Alston Moor, character of, 399 * 

„ copper mines on, 828 
„ iron ores, 797 
„ lead mines, 458 
„• mineral veins, 156 
„ si7.e and cost of levels on, 579 
„ thickness of rocks on, 246 
Sulphur vein, 312 
Aluminous bro\vn iron ore, 811 

iron ores of Anliim, 807* , 

y\mbcr, sought for by the Syrians, 9 
Analyses of rocks. 225 
Analysis of tin ore, 787 
Ancient smelting of tin. 71 
Ancmometei, Biram’s, Cts 
Angicsea, cui)per, early production of, in, 827 
„ „ mines, 122,444 , 

„ „ ore.s, letter on, 105 ^ 

„ faults and CQi)per lodes, 

„ mines, produce of, 1778, (Src.,448 

„ Roman remains found in, 37 

„ Sir A. C, Ramsey on, 265 • 

„ subjected to Rome, 25 

Animals, blood of, silve? diffused in, 362 
Anne, Queen, tin trade in her time, 818 
Antimony produced in Cornwall, 184 
„ ill Scotland, 275 

Anzin Collid|ics, boring machine, 541 * 

Arago, M., on temperature of well at Grenelle, 

579 , V 

Ardtuliy-Kenmifl'e, a copper mine, 279 
Argal|;s jigger, 760 

Argillaceous carbonates of iron, 807, 809 • 

„ greeP|tonc, 2t/^ • 

Ariconicum (VVesttrn), site of RoMan iron- 
works, 44 * 

Armagh, lead mine in Derryndon, 281 • 

Arraslie, 742 

Arrian, the Peripliis of, 2 * ; 

Arsenic in coal, 365 | 

ArtesLan I'atef, temperature of, 379 
Ashburton mines, 230 • , 

Assay of ores, 701 • ' 

Assodation, British, tfie iiesolution 815 

for the tin trade 81 ^ 
of minerals, 495 ^ ' 
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“Astragal*' knuckle-bone shape of slab, of 
t tin, 19 • 

Athf^lscane's invasion of Cornwall, 45 
Atkinson, Mr., of London, describes the 
silver ore of Hilderston, 164 
,. account of gold mines in Scot- 
lana, 172 

>Utal-Saracen or Sarsen, i 
Attle cemented by oxide of iron, 372 
Auriferous veins at Clogau carry lead, 265 
„ vein at Crosbgill, 313 
!\.usp:alian tin, 820, 82 1 
„ stamps, 733 
Automatic boring machines, 524 
Average fall of rain, and discharge by adit, 
621 

Avienus's “Ora Maritima,” ii 
Awboys lode, /dalleswiddcn mine*, 349 


“TIACKBONE of the Earth,** Sopwith on, 
.457 

“'Bailiff of Blackmorc ** {note)y 49 

„ ^ „ on gold found near 

Lostvvithiel, 167 

Bal or ball, origin of the term, 83 
Balcarrcs MSS., gives weight of lead shipped, 
163 

Balducci, Pegolotti, original MS. by, 47 
% on prices of tin in Cornwall, 47 
„ on the tin raised in Cornwall, 817 
Baldue ihine, Roman workings at, 23 
Ballacorkish, boring at, 527 
, „ mine, boring in, 543 

Ballinvalley stream, gold in, 482 
Balleswiddcn mine,< 5 t. Just, 349 
Ballycorus lead mine, 280, 471 
Ballygahara, copper ore sold, 277 
Ballyhickcy mine, co, Clare, 282 
Ballymurjtagh, copper ore sold,ffe77 
„ ' mine, 475 

Balnoorj'mine, disseminated tin, 354 
Balwarth, or “Old mine,*’ in Wendron, 41 1 
Bampton, anthilony found near, 230 
Bancatin, 821 

Bancks, Sir Joseph, a lead miner, 145 
Bargaip.i> partnership, inkers’, 585 
Barmaster, Derbyshire, his pbwers, 140 
B?rmote, law of, 139 
Barytes in Derbyshire, 235 
^ „ in Shropshire, &c., 481 
„ in Dufton mines, 481 

„ in Scotlahd, 275 ^ r 

„ totahproduce of, i88f, 481 
Basilt, Davbr^e finds antimony iii, 365 
„ globular, vein filed with, 483 
„ ih Isle, of Islay, 271 
Basaltic rocks, Sopwith on (and note), 249 


Basset, Sir Francis, grants a sett of Roskcai 
mine, 112 

Batavia, sale of tin in, 821 
Bath-brick laminated by electricity, 387 
Bath, Earl of, Queen Elizabeth presents a 
silver cup to, 128 
Bathgate, lead mine at, 270 
Baumer, J. G., on veins, 330 • 

Bauxite, 807, 809 « 

Baylty, Sir Nicholas, grants a lease of Parys 
mine, 444 

Beacoti, The, St. Agnes, 204 ^ 

Bearc, Mr., writes “Bailiff of Blackinore,” 
187 • 

“Bearing measures,’* or “feeding ground’ 
of the miners, 238 
Bearing of a vein, 2S6 

Beauchamp, Mr., covenants to sell copper 
ore, 827 

Beaumont, J., on Harptree Cavern, 31 

„ on lead mines and caverns in 
the Mendips, 137, 138 
Beaumont’s camel, 519 

„ Elie de, Mountain System, 

297 ... 

Beckman on Bohemian tin mines, 45 
„ . on the ore Luna Calamine, 132 
„ on tin and tinning, 42 
Becquerel, M., on influence of electricity, 385 
„ produces crystals by electri- 

city, 385 

„ on slow chemical changes, 495 

Bedford, John, Duke of, had a great gold and 
silver mine, 130 
Bedil, definition of {fwte), 46 
Beecher on formation of metals and minerals, 

327 

Beer Alston lead lodes, 303 • 

Bejowans, in Sancrecd, section of, 348 
Bells commonly used in France and in 
Britain, 45 

Berehaven mine, 279 

Berger, Dr., on filons de matin, 285 

on the granite wof Anglesea, 26^ 
on joints in grauwacke, 225 
on silver in Cornwall, 490 
on tinn-w’ald, Jsle of Man, 325 
Bergman, Sir Tobern, “ Physical Geography,** 

330 , ; , 

. „ „ on extracting zinc from 

calamine, 142 

Betsy Wheal, near Tavistock, re-opened, 130 
Beuheyle, a living stream, 75 
Billiton, tin obtajped from, 821 
Bing ore, variety of lead ore, 143 
Bis^off, Prof. Gustavus, on chthonisothermal 

lines, 383 

I, „ on infiltradioa of 

wat^r, 347 
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Bischoff, ProC Gustavusf on mineral changes, 
494 

;; on substitution, 

.496 

Bismuth found in Cornwall, 185 
Black, Dr., on the saving of fuel, 113, 114 
Black jack in Derbyshire, &c., 235, 320, 831 
••TBlacklead, its properties, iSo 
filackett, Sir Waller Calverley, improvci] the 
working of Alston Moor mine, 150 
Blanzy Collieries, compressed air used in 
boring, 506 

Blasting and charging bore holes, 548 
„ by dynamite, S30 

^ by electricity, 532 

by gunpowder, 529 
„ by nitro-glyccrine, 529 
Blende, origin of tlie term, 837 
Bloomeries on High Furness, 175 
Blowing-houses (small blas4 furnaces), 70 
Blue John lode, 480 

Blue stone (Carreglas) ore of Anglesea, 4^3 
„ „ „ Wicklow, 454 

Boasc, H. S., Dr,, on contemporaneous veins, 
419 

„ discovers tin pyrites, 404 

„ ,, on ComishCireenstone,2i3 

,, ,, on hornblende Slate, 217 

on porpliyritic and calca- 
reous Slates, 852 

„ „ on the submersion of the 

Mount^s Bay, 13 

Bohemia, manufacture of tin plate in, 60 
„ producing tin, 7 
Boilers, strength of, 646 
Boiler, Trevithick's the elder, 117 
Bolerion or Belerion, the Land’s End, 4 
Bolc.v, ancient, known to have existed, 146 
Bolster, The, St. Agnes, a trench and earth 
mound, 14 

Bonnet pieces ” in gold, coined of Scotch 
gold, 170 

Bonze erecting steam engines, 112 
Borax Lake, mirfferal deposits on banks of, 
373 

Bore-holes, rate of boring, table of, 546 
Borer, beating of *he, trying labour, 651 
Borers for mines, 649 
Boring by hand described, 503 * , ^ 

„ by machinery, cos^ of, 554 - • 

„ machines, progress of, 522 , 

„ rock, machinery, particulars of sundry 
results, 557 

„ system, France and Belgium, 539 
Borlase, Dr. William, Antiquities of Cornwall, 
extracts from {nok), 6 
„ describes the ‘^broir* 

of a lode, 73 9 
„ blowing-houses, 71 


j Borlase, Dr. Williamson discovery of tin orj^ 

on dressing of orer? 689 
on exploring the lode, 
564 

on lead mines, r|o 
on a “ Living Stream,’^ 
75 

on mineral lodes, 285 
on gold ill St, Stephen's, 
168 % « 

on “poder," 827 • 
on shodes, 75 
on shode-stones, 499 
on steam engines in 
Cornwall, 1 1 1 

oj Redruth, introduces separating 
con? huddle, 696 
„ inclined huddle, 769 
William Copeland, M.P., oh bronze 
spears, &:c., 
16 

,, „ „ on the cawe 

dwellings in Cornwall, 24 
Bonihardt’s frictional electric firing madane, 
533 

Borrowdale blacklead mine, 179 
I 5 otalIack mines worked under sea, 80, 402 
Botterright, John, comptroller of mines in 
Devon and Cornwall, 134 ^ 

Boulders in Derbyshire, 233 
Boulton’s, Mr., letter to Watt, 113 • 

Bounder, the, a worker of bounds, 56 
Bounder’s part one-twelfth, 107 
Bounding introduced, 51 
Bounds, situation of, in jjt. Agnes, 53 ^ 
Bournonite, ore of lead and antimony, 
23d 

Boussingault on dissemination of ores, 361 
Bowes, Mr., ^orks mines at Wanlock Heacl, 
172 I * 

Bradley Lonsdale on Swaledalc lodes, .318 
Brain, Mr. Blanch, radial system, 5.fj» 

Brake jigger, 757 

Brass wire, import^ion of, prohibited, X34 
Brass works in England, 83^ • 

Bratt, Mr., erects ri steam engine, 414 
Breadth of lodei, 3I9 * 

Breccialed lodes at Rosewarne^ &c., 421 
Breccia containing ore at Gourock and ij&s- 
symouth, 360 

Brecon Side lead mine, 466 
Brendon Hill^ iron ores ot>799 
Bristol, lead ore found near, 23 j 
British mining, future prq^pecG qf, 8ii« 

„ „ is it remunerative' 868 

Broile or bryle of a lode, 73, 499 t 
Bronze and brass of the ancionts, 5 
,, early use of, 2 ^ t 

1 2 * 
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Pronzc image found in Just, 15 
Brown’s, Dr., observations on mines in Hun- 
gary, 73 

Brown-Willuy, Granite, 202 
Bruce, Dr., on the Roman Wall, 26 
Bruntcn’s concentrator, 769 
Bi^inbo Main coal, lead in the, 441 
Buckfastlcigh, mines around, 230 
Biickland and Conybeaie quoted, 131 
Jiuddlc and tabic, 764 

Centre head, 766 
concave, 767 
hand, 765 
ring, 768 

the knife or impeller, 765 
„ Mr., of Newcastle, improves mine 
ventilation, ^11 

Bullen Gardon'minc in 1778, 358 
„ „ steam engines, 1 1 1 

Buhner, Sir Be vis, on Ililderston silver 
mine, 163 

,, „ works Combe Martin 

mines, 129 

„ „ works lead mine in 

Lanai k, 171 

„ ,, gives a cake of silver 

to the City of Lon- 
don, 129 

„ „ Beer Ferris mines, 129 

•Bunches of Elvan in United mines, 210 
Bushell, I'liomas, case of {no/e)^ 1 53 

„ ' „ secretary to Sir Francis Ba- 

con, establishes a mint at 
^ Aberystwith, 153, 154 

„ ,, worked mines in Cardigan- 

shire, T53 

Butson Wheal, length of lode, 304 
Byblus, the king of, founded Paphos, 3 


^ABLtS for firing, 533 • 

^ Cadmia found in Cyprus, 3 
Caerhdn, the ancient Conov^'um, 29 
Calamine, an ore of zinc, 837 

„ earth in the inam-facture of brc.ss, 839 
„ fijund at Wrington, 131 
„ ^ „ in Mendiv Hills, 363 

„ used in making brass, 3 
Cfilcining apparatus, 771 
Caldbeck Fells copper mine, 121 
. „ lead mine, 93 

Cakier, lead ore found at, 270 
cCalifomian stamjps, 725, 733 , 

Callon, Lectures on Mining ’* quitted, 583 
Cairfbrian roejes of Anglesea,\6y 
Camdeq’s Britannica ” on Keswick, 151 
,, * on copi^er at Keswick, 826 

'Caminche mint, Berehaven, 279 
Campana, a bell first, used in Campania, 45 


Campbell’s, Dr., Sftrvey of Britain ** quoted, 
132 

Cangi, the country of the, 29 
Cantaro of tin, weight of, 47 
Cape Cornwall boulders, 204 
Capillary silver in Herland'inine, 490 
Capital invested in mines, 870 ^ 

Captains, duties of (Carew), 64 
Cara^doc, or Bala beds, represented near 
Crawford, 268 

Carbona, term used in the New^ Testament, 406 
„ a Syro-Chaldaic word (/lo/e), 407 
„ in St. Ives Consols Mine, 405 
Carboniferous formation, iron ore in, 796 
„ Limestone, 235 
„ „ sciies of Northum- 

berland, 251 
CarcUue tin mine, 417 

„ „ plan and section of, 418 

Cardiganshire, avsrage depth of mines, 310 
„ character of county, 399 

„ lead lodes, 320 

„ lead ore since 1845 (Appen- 

dix), 901 

„ metalliferous district, 253 

„ mining operations, 15 1 

Carew on discovery of gold in Cornwall, 167 
„ on thunder axes (celts), &c., 63 
Cailoose, Old, engine at, in 
Carnarvonshire Mines, 262 
Cam Brea Hill, 216 

„ „ flat lode of, 407 

„ mine, boring in, 542 
„ „ experiments on ventilation, 

^>15 

Came, Joseph, on the age of lodes, 295 
„ „ on the current of the Deluge 

{no/e)y 62 

„ „ on gossans containing tin, 493 

„ „ on heaves of lodes, 67 1 

„ „ on Relistian mine, 421 

„ „ on a Roman camp, 23 

„ „ on the first steam engines in 

Cornwall, 87 

„ „ on the relative ages of veins in 

Cornwall, 284 

„ „ on Granite rocks, 195 

„ „ on red beds in Gw^ennap, 852 

„ , on productive lodes, 425 

,5 ^ „ supppsesElvans to be true veins, 

210 

„ „ follows Werner, 338 

„ „ on the width and breadth of 

lodes, 309 u 
Carnlough iron ores, 809 
Cam Marth comby lode, 47S 
„ „ Granite, 202 

„ o „ Slate rock around, 202 
Canon Stream, section of, 75 ^ 
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Carnon Stream, tin dep(^its in, 352 
„ Valley, stream works, 355 
Carnsew, William, had seen John's charter, 

50 

M M ' extract from letter, 89 

Carradon Hill Granite, 20 r 
^Carrcjfk Mountain, copper vein, 121 
'• Carr’s pulveriser, 742 

‘ Cassiterides, The,” by Dr. George Smith, 
2, 816 

Castell Cam Dockan Company’s gold, 265 
Cavirns in open cast, Parys mine, 44% 

Cave dwellings of the ancient Cornish, 24 
Cawk, sul])hate of barjtcs, 236, 238 
Ca«n, J. M., on mechanical ore concentra- 
tion, 692 

Caesar’s, Julius, error as to the locality ]jro- 
diicing tin, 22 

,, ,, on the production of* tin, 21 

,, ,, on the imjiortation of copper 

into Britain, xy 

,, „ on tile trade of Britain, 817 

Cefnogo, old mines of, 39 
Celcstine found at Haddington, 186 
Celts occur in many parts of England, 41 
Celts, rings, dx., in bronze, found in Corn- 
wall, 15 

Cementing, in Kincl-Chaudron system, 587 
Cenis Tunnel, Mont, boring of, 539, 540 
Central heat, hypotheses of, 384 
Central Wales mineral distiict, 253 
Chacewater Comjiany, i t 2 
Champernowne, Mr., on Roman works near 
Totness, 44 

Champion's, of Bristol, patent for smelting 
black jack,” 133 

„ pwatents the making of zinc, 

Chance toadstone defined, 241* 

Charging and blasting bore-holes, 548 
Charpentier, Von, ‘‘ Mineralogical Geography 
of Saxony,” 330 

^ Charterhouse lead mines, fossils in, 123 

,, ]\#endips, sheet lead found, 35 
„ mines on the Mendip Hills, 31 
Chaudron's system of tubbing, 5 88 
Cheadle copper^works, 118 
Cheddar, caverns in, 137 

cuffs, 230 • , ^ 

Cheesewring Granite, 1^7, 201 * • 

* Chert beds in Yorkshire, 246 
„ varieties in Flintshire, 323. * 

„ in Derbyshire, 233 
Cheshire mines, 16 1 • 

„ Roman lead found, 27 
„ rocks of, 257 

Chevreul, M,, action of sea-water on silver 
364 , 

Chilian mill^ 41 


China clay, 195 

„ districts, •tin in, 358 ♦ 

Chiveiton mines, Perranzabuioe, 13 1 • 
Chlorite in lodes, 290 
Christie, M., electrical experiments, 394 
Chronological tables of boring machinery, 
&c., 561 * 

Chrysoister Hut described, 24 • 

Church, I . A,, Dr., on the heat of Comstock 
lode, 374 

Cicero, his epistle to Atticus on Britain, 21 
Cimboliue coined gold in Essex, 107 1. f * 

„ coins money instead of rings, 126 
Cinder Hill in Forest of Dean, 44 
Cinders, Roman, in Forest of Dean, 43 
(’inder l^oint on the Severn, 174 
Circular movements of faults, 676 
Circulating pumj), 712 • 

C'ircumferentor, its use, 659 
Classification of ores, 705 
t'Lissifiers, vertical and horizontal, 708 
Classifying apparatus, 746 
„ launder, 75.1 
„ minerals, 708 
(Haudet’s silver pioccs>, 776 
Clay, consolidation ot, 219 
„ laminated by electricity, 223 
„ pits of St. Agnes, 204 
,, shaft lode, Mona mine, 452 
„ Slate, lys 
„ ,, analyses of, 226 

„ „ orKillas, 214 ^ 

„ btiucture ol, altered, 385 
,, veins in Scotland described by ^ViHiaIhs, 
274 

Clayton copper mine, irS 
Cleveland, Duke ol, hi? lead mines, 461 
,, iron ore deposit, 806, 809 
Clifford Amalgamated mines, Jiot water, 375 
O ii » 424 

„ I „ M lU'oducg, 430 ” 

„ „ „ tenipefaturcof,377 - 

Cligger-Hcad Granite, 347 • 

Clogau St. Dafid’s gold mine, 264 • 

Coa^ burnt in C(jyi*n)sh steam engines, 644 
„ sill, upper, 247 ^ ^ 

„ ’ used as a protcctlve*agent in towbs, 37 
Coates Whea^G^nite, 220 
Cobalt found on'AIderlcy Edge, 162, *50 
„ !>blaincd in Cornwall^ Alderlcy Mdge,' * 
to., 185 

Cock Wheal, under the sea, 80, 402 
“ Coffens ” defined, 397 ^ 

Coffin, I fosse or open work, 84 , 

Cohesioi^ of particles, 2x8 ^ ^ 

;;;oinage towns established, 50,^51 
i:old-harbour Moorf 34S • 

;^olenso, Mr., section of tiij Btrea&, 357 
^oiladon compressor, 51 £ ^ » 
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Collim’s jigger, 760 
Oblours of Killas, 215 * 

Combe Martin silver lead mines, 128 
Comby lodes, 476 
Commercial notes, 678 
Commons, House of, committee on copper 
trade, 106 

Clear, St., Greenstone, 214 
„ Clay-slate, 215 
Compressed air used in boring, 506 
Compressors, various, 509 
Cbmiressor, thrce-cylindcr, 512 
„ Darlington’s, 509 
Compass needle, 658 
„ variation of, 301 

Comstock lode, Great, 374 
Comyn, John, Earl of lJuchan, licensed to 
dig for lead hi California, 162 
Concentrators, 771 
Condurrow, South, flat lode in, 409 
Cone separator, 756 
Coniston mine, Lancashire, 161 
Coijnorcc mine, 471 

„ copper ore and-pyrites, 276 

Consolidated mines account, 430 

„ „ Gwennap, 425, 428 

„ ,, produce for eighteen 

years (Appendix), 894 
„ „ temperature in, 376 

Contemporaneous Granite veins, 198 

„ formation of lodes, 346 

Conybearet the Rev. J . G., on metal-bearing 
rocks, 852 

„ on Devon and Cornwall rocks, 213 
Cook’s Kitchen, cross section of mine, 382 
„ „ temperature of, 381 

Cookworthy, Dr. William, discoverer of 

china clay, 95 
„ „ describes divining 

rod, 95 ^ 

Cooley, D., maritime and inlind disco- 
very, 2 

Coote, S^r^Charles, survey of Armagh, 281 
Copper, Jnd lead veins at AldAley Edge, 261 
„ cake, Roman, preserved at Mestyn 
^ Hall, 41 

„ » early nietaflurgy of. 825 
„ fite, produced fronvM^na and Parys 

^ mines, 897 

^ Foreign'' and Colonial, 833 

„ hill, Cwm-ystwyth, old mining tools 
^ found, 38 

c imported by the Britons^ 17 . 

' „ imports, 833 ^ 

„ ,, lodes ahd Elvan course*, 207 
„ miniifg, 68 

„ m^es of Arabia,* 3 
c ^ « » of (.Cornwall, for seven years, 

from i^93j 1 16 


Copper mines at wofle in 1777, 112 
„ „ duration of, 830 

„ „ worked by the Romans, 37 

„ „ in Wicklow, 276 

„ Miners, Governor and Company of, 
106 

„ native in Greenstone, 222 « ♦ 

„ not an article of trade with Britain, 190 
„ ^ no old works in Cornwall, 42 
„ ore, annual sales in Cornwall, at 
^ ticketings (Appendix), 892 
„ „ annual sales at Swansea (Ap^en- 

dix), 89^ ... 

„ „ and copper from British mines, 

830 

„ „ “hurtful humours,” 92 

^ „ „ occurs at certain depth, 503 

^ „ „ price of (Appendix), 895 

„ „ produce of for sixty years, 820 

„ „ produced in Cornwall from 1726 

to 1775 (Appendix), 891 
„ „ produced in 1777, 112 

„ „ standard, 680 

„ „ sold by private contract (Appen- 

dix), 89 s 

„ „ ticketings, 679 

„ „ total production of, 830 

„ produced in Cronebane mine, 471 
„ „ money value and standard, 

892 

„ pyrites worketl near Llanberis, 121 
„ „ in Granite, 359 

„ „ found in Scotland, 274 

„ smelted at Dolcoalh mine, by Raspe, 

„ ticketings, system of, 679 
„ trade, general state of, 829 
„ veins in Greenstone, 221 ^ 

„ wire and spoon found on Alston 
Moor, 150 

Cork, county, mineral veins of, 475 
Corker, Robert, a copper smelter, 103 
Cornish Copper Company work copper 
mines, 817 
„ crusher, 718 
„ crushing-mill, 723 

„ double-beat valve, &2g 

5, engine, modus operand! of, 638 
„ gravftation stamps, 729 
„ • tin factors, influence on tin trade, 29 , 
Cornwall, ^character of the county of, 399 
„ Earldom, in 1140 and 1170, 47 
„ iron ores of, 808 

I, lead mines of, since 1845 (^P* 
pendix), 898 

„ small quantity of copper obtained 

in 1584, 827 ^ 

Coiporakion of Mines Royal, 127 

„ of Mineral and Battery works, 126 
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Cost-book, Dolcoath, Atract from, 109 
Costeaning, Borlase on, 499 
Coster, F., Mr., bought Cornish copper ore, 
828 

Cotta, C. Bernhard, on mineral deposits, 

■334 

^ Cotton powder, 527 

' ^ Country surface, conditions of and mining, 398 
„ the term applied to rocks, 28^ 
Craddock Moor Granite, 201 
Cradle drill, single acting* 524 
Craiik stamps, 729 
Crawford Moor, gold on, 170 

„ „ minc^, worked lead, copper, 

4ind silver, 163 

Crazing mill, Carew describes, 65 
Crockem Tor, Parliaraenl on, 51 
Croghan Kinshcla, Wicklow, gold found, 172 
„ gold of, 276, 46S 

Croker, Crofton, on gold^)latcs found in Ire- 
land, 47 1 

Cromwell, Oliver, an ironmaster, 1 7 5 
Cromwell’s army, miners drafted into, 91 
Crrnebane mines, 471 

„ copper ore and pyiitcs, 276 
Cross-course, Great, the, in United mines, 
Gwenna]», 425 

Cross veins in Ahton Moor, 316 
Cross veii)S,iSopwith on, 244, Henwoo(lon,67o 
Crosthwaite on the [diiinbago mine, 181 
Crow Chert in Yorkshire, 246 
Crow coal, 247 

Croyl-J'tone, a name given to barytes, 481 
Crushing and grinding ’mills, 721 
Crushing rolls, table of result, 723 
Crystallisation in Slates, 220 
„ of quartz, 220 

Crystalline forces, 301 
Crystals, Westgarth Forster on, 4S6 
Cubic feet in ton of ore, 710 
Cumberland, 246 

ancient mining in, 26 
copper mines, 90 
early history of mining in, 148 
iron ores of, 796 
lead mines, bow worked, 3x0 
„ aiKl Westmoreland, T19 

Cumming, Joseph George, the Kev,, ‘'The 
Isle of Man," 162 ** 

I Cunnack’s pulveriser, 7^9 • 

[ Cupiferous sandstone at Grinshill, Shropshire, 

259 

Cupola for lead smelting, 145 » 

„ reverberating furnace, 157 
upolas, a list of, in Derbyshire, 147 
Wtis, Thomas, works the Wherry mine, 78 
wUrwen of Workington purchased ground for 
<»pPer works, 90 » 

Cyclopean work^ near St. Ives, 14 


Cylinders, separating, 748 

Cyprus, Phceuician^ established there, 3 


D ALKEY load mine, Ireland, 468 

Dalton, Dr., on rainfall in Manchester, 
619 

Dana gives examples of paramorphism, 493 
Danes’ cinders found, 175 
Danyell, Mr., a copper smelter, 93 
Darby, Abraham, on iron, 175 ^ 

Darcet, M., siibslituios silver for stcel,f495 
Darlington, John, rouutcrbalancing-rods, 635 
„ hydraulic machinery, 637 

„ on iron for boilers, 646 

„ rock-borer, work clone by, 553 

„ ^ single-aciing drill, 525 

„ * stand for driving mine headings, 

5^9 

„ on miiieial veins at Pontgibaud, 

371 

Dartmoor copper mines, 239 

„ Granite, 239 _ , 

„ zone of mineral Granite, 199* 
Daubrde, M. A., on arsenical iron in coal, 364 
D’Aubuissou on the structure of veins, 371 
Davey’s tables for ( op[>cr ores, for the 
standard, 6S0 

Davey, Henry, on mechanical ventilation, 61 1 
Davies, D. C., on cupreous shale, 360 , 

Dead lode, 289 

Doan, Mr. A., draws attention 4) the gold 
in^ Nortli Wales, 2 64 
Dean Forest iron ores, 807 
Debanckc, William, signs the Dcrl))rshire 
laws, 139 

Declination of the needle, 650 
De Dunstanvillc’s, l^ord, notes on Carew, 73 
Demetiius, a Ciennan, established brass work 
in Surrey 134 

De 2 a Becl^ commences the GeoJogical Siir- 
VL7, establishes Museum of • 
Practical Geology *i>d Mining 
^ Record Ofiice, 224* 
on^Uvans, 207 ^ " 

„ on cleavage of Granite, 224^ 

„ on £omby iSdcs, 476^ • 

„ pn jiivisional planed, *301 

„ on Enlargement of fissurCs, 303 

,, on fissure und(?r the sea, ^4 • 

„ on gossan, 489 

„ on heat in fissures, 382 ' . 

, ^ on heaves, 195 •; 

„ • on the occasion of faults, 677 
» Jon metalliferou^ock, Hz 
„ on mining leCftrcfe, 815 

„ on wefrking lodes, (4^5 ^ 

„ on North D<|von Dykes, 209 » 

„ on working Pool mine, ^<2 ' 
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Delabole slate quarries, 216 
Dfclius on rocks and veiift, 330 
Denbigh, records of, and its lordship, 39 
Denbighshire, geology of, 262 

„ mines, produce of, 443 
Deny% Sir George, report on explosives, 617 
Depressions on the surface often indicate 
ltdes, 503 

Depth of mines, 310 

„ to which minerals may be found, 398 
„ to ^hich our knowledge extends, 194 
Derbyt^ Eail of, worked mines in Isle of Man, 
162 

Derbyshire, ancient mining in, 26 
„ character of mines, 399 
» geology of, 232 

„ laws of the lead mines, 138 

„ lead<«ores, 144 

„ old method of working mines, 140 
„ picturesque vales of, 399 

„ Romans worked lead mines, 232 

Derwent Hills, veins of copper, 119 
mines, produce of, 466 
Derwentwater, Earl of, confiscation of Alston 
estates, 150 

Detonation, detonators, 530 
Dctrilal tin of Trevaunance, 204 

„ ,, in Restronguet Creek, 352 

Devon, North, Granitic rock, 209 
Devonian formation, iron ore on, 795 
„ rocks, 2 1 5 

Devonshire character of mining district of, 399 
„ copper mines, 826 

„ Dc la Bcclie on, 229 

Diagram showing decrease of temperature 
on expansion of air^5o8 
Diallage rock, 217 

Dialling with the magnetic needle, C66 
„ without the needle, 667 
Dia-magnetism, 438 | 

Diamond drills for boring machiif?, 562 
Dickenson, Thomas, IMoormaster ot Alston, 
150 

„ „ on production of uifFer- 

- cut beds in Aiston 

TVloor, 485 

Dieulafdt, M., on Dolomite. 363 
Dilated \^\\ 288 ' W w 

Dilluer, use of, 7 1 
' Dilltteing sieve, 757 
Dingey’s pulveriser, 737 
JJitfg-Dong mine in Gulval, 351 
c> ^ „ ), roiLinded .pebbles in. 205 

iJiodorus the Sicilian on the Phanicitns, 4 
„ on tin produced in Bwtaia, 4 
Diorites, 250' "" 

^ Dioscorid^ on Luaa ^hilosophica Pom- 
GjPholyx, 132 • 

Dipper^whecl, 712 


Direct-acting stamps,*729 
Direction and dip of lodes, 307, 308 
Discovery of mineral lodes, 499 
Dish, the dues paid to the lord, 83 
„ of ore, or measure, defined, 140 
Dislocations, horizontal, 677 
„ vertical, 677 
Displacements, or heaves, 669 
Districts, new, for mining, 859 
Divining-rod, introduction of, 94 
„ ^ use of, 95 
Divisional planes, 301 

„ „ in Serpentine, 225 

Doddington, copper foAnd there, 231 
Dolcoath, copper ores sampled, 109 
„ mine, temperature 607 
„ mine, 850 
Doferites, 250 

Doles, Carew explains, 65 » 

„ or piles, or ahares, 107 
Dolgelly, copper found in neighbourhood, 
263 

Dolomitic Limestone, Sir C. Lyell on, 231 

Dolomites contain zinc, 363 

Domesday Book has no mention of mines, 

Dooneen mine, Bcrchavcn, 279 
Double-beat valve, 629 
Douran Hill, stream tin discovered at, 72 
Dovaston, J. '[\ M., explores Roman mines 
at Llanymyncch, 27 
Downcast strata, 244 
Dowsing-rod described, 94, 95 
Drake’s Island, or St, Nicholas’s, Plymouth 
Sound, 12 
Drawing stuff, 588 

Dressing arrangements at Dolcoath, 436 
machinery, 710 

manner of, described by Carew, 65 
01 e, axioms of, 709 
ores, division of, 709 
ore floors, 78 
of mineral ores, 687 
Drill, double-acting, 520 • 

Drills for boring machines, 519 
Drinker, Mr., on tunnelling, 542 
Drivages, cross cuts, 605 - 

Driving levels and sinking shafts, 538 • 
Drws-y-Cped copper mine, 262, 360 
Dryb»ook biincs, Ciufjerford, boring in, 547 
Dry compfessor, 513 

Dubois and Francois' boring machine, 544 
„ „ stand for drills, 519 

Duckenfield, Mr. Hopkins's temperature at, 

379 

Duclos, separating copper from the ores, 774 
Dudley, Lord, on smelting iron with charcoal, 

173 « ' 

Dues, lords’, 83 
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Dufresnoy on Magne^an conglomerate, 363 Elevatory forces, Hopkinson, 22S 
Dufton lead mine, 462 Elf Hills quarry, 352 » 

Dunstanville, Reginald de, made Earl of Elizabeth introduces German miners, 83, 817 
Cornwall, 47 „ grants letters patent to German 

„ De, Lord, on the term bal, 84 miners, 93 
Dunstone of Derbyshire, 210 Elvan courses and copper lodes, 207 ^ 

^ „ Hopkins on, 243 „ „ worked for metallic minerals, 

„ not identical with toadstone, 243 211 

Durham Downs, Bristol, lead and cilamiue „ analysis of, 227 

mined, 131 * „ course at Poldory mine, 377 

If ,r lOwise granted, 132 | courses or dykes, 283 , 

• „ geological strata of, 250 ’ j direction of, 210 

„ and Norlluimberland lead mines, j „ Pryce describes, 206 
since 1845 (Appendix), 899 dislocatory lodes, 296 

Durocher, on the j^resence oi silver in sea - 1 El vans, 206 

water, 361 inHucncc on mineral veins, 206 

Duty of Cornish pumping engines, 625 ! Endellion, antimony obtained from, 184 

n „ engines, 639 * Kndosnfose and e\osniose,^34i 

Dykes, NouhJ)evon, 209 Knginemen, their management, 643 

Dynamite, ap[)ro\imate*veiglit used, 552 |“ Engine Reporter” commenced by Joel 

„ 529 • ! Lean, 622 

„ leport on, 612 Engines and air compressors, 509 


E ARTH’S 'crust, the mincralogical con- 
ditions of, X90 
Earth, mean density ol, 384 
Ebenexer, Erasmus, separates zinc from 
(xilamine, 5 • 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ lead mine, 463 
I'-conomy increased in woiking mines, 861 
Ecton Hill copper mine, 1 1 7 
„ ,, lead ore at, 1 60 

mine, section of, 1 1 7 


J „ analysis of, 227 

„ course at Poldory mine, 377 
! ,, courses or dykes, 283 , 

I „ „ direction of, 210 

i „ Pryce describes, 206 

dislocatory lodes, 296 

1 El vans, 206 

inhucncc on mineral veins, 206 
! ICmlellion, antimony obtained from, 184 
Endosnfose and e\osniose,^34i 
Knginemen, their management, 643 
[“Engine Reporter” commenced by Joel 
! Lean, 622 

Engines and air compressors, 509 
. English Copper Company, 106 ^ 

„ j)ale C)f Ireland, j 23 
Ennerdale (Iranitc, 250 
I p]ntral Hill, Cramte of, 201 
j Enys’s “ liounds’ Hook/’ copy from, 55 
j Enys, Jolin S., on Cornisli engines, 638 
; „ „ of Enys, on divisional planes, 

I . 

JOpipolism, surface action, 347 
Epsly, Thomas, lust taugiit “^shooting of 
I rocks,” 67 

: Krehers, l.azaiiis, Assay Master of Gerirfany, 
chemistry of veins, 125 


Eddy, Captain, repoit on explosions, 616 chemistry of veins, 1 25 

Edmonds, Mr. Richaid, discovery of a l^ronze I Eryihra, the Sea of, ^ 

vessel, t6 ' Kspir’s cxj)losivc powder, 61 0 

TMward tlic Black Prince, Stannaries granted i Essay liatch of old mincis, 562 


to him, 51 

Edward 1. improves John’s charter, 817 
„ „ grants a charter to the miners, 

48^ 

„ „ robbing the Jews, 48 

„ 1 1 . grants Stannaries to Gaveston, 5 r 

„ 111., charter roll of, 49 

„ „ granted liberties in Cumberland, 

» 148 

„ copper mines at Skildanc, 91 
„ „ creates the Dulfe,of Cornwall, 

8 x 7 , • 

„ IV., charier of, “ Mync-(Jceps,'’ 134 
„ „ survey of Cornwall, ,15 

Egremont iron mine, 803, 805 
Eisen-hath, iron hat, gossan, 489 
Electrical experiment on clay, 386 
„ change in copper ore, 494 
Electric firing, its economy, 537 
jfilccfricity of veins should be inuestigated, 
867 


I I'.vans. Thomas E., on copper cakes found 
I in Angiesea, 38 

i Everett, Professor, on temperature, 609 ''' 

’ Exhaustion of our mctalliterous ores, 813 
j Experiments of metallic prccipiution, 370 
„ Y^*'*'*^ mines,- 3ij2 

Eyjoloration of^nincs, 563 - 

Explosives Committee rejiort, 615 ^ 

„ various, 521; ; 

J'Aports anc( inijorts of tin, 819^ C 
Eyes of the mine, picking out, 606 ^ 


“ ground/' mitvers’ term, 215 ^ 

A \ FaMowfielcl, strata at, 250 * 

Farad?y ou magnetism, 431 ^^ j 
„ on electricity, 99! 

Farnham and Knilresborough, tapper foujuJ 
at, 16 1 c ■ ^ J ^ 

Famp, decomposed Limestone, 247^ » 
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Farcy, John, on the copper mines ot Derby- 
• shire, ii6 • 

„ itnincrs* claim to cut wood, 146 
„ on Derbyshire lead ores, 144 
„ on loughs or levels, 142 
„ on mine timbering in Derbyshire, 577 
„ ofi the sales of lead ore, 144 
„ • on the geology of Derbyshire, 232 
„ on the gravels of Derbyshire, 233 
„ on rake veins, 286 

„ on tiv: toadstoncs, 237 ^ 

1 ] (leport on Dorrowclale mine, 1S2 
Fault, Great Derbyshire, 233 
Faults, movemenls producing them, 675 
„ on Snowdon desciibed, 263 
„ their iutlucnce, 66S 
Kayes mine, Combe Mailir,, 129 
Feachsen, Modcsiui, on as‘:aying, 33b 
Feasible ground,” miner’s term, 215 
Fell-top Limestone, 247 
Felspar, porphyry, or Klvans, 206 
„ specific gravity of, 69 
Fergijson, Henry J., on dressing ores, 692 
iMeld, Frederick, on silver in sea-water, 364 
Finland producing tin, 7 - 
Fire-damp in the Van mine, 488 
Fire-engine, steam pumping euiginc, 87 
Fire-stones of Dcrbyshiic, 234 
Firing machines, by electricity, 533 
operations by electricity, 537 
Fish-hooks, made by tlic Cornish of tin, 14 
Fitz-Simmoi^s on the mines at Jlrada, 162 
* 4 "lats” and “ pipes ” in Minera mines, 441 
stannitcrous, or carbonas,” 405 
Flat l«de on Cam Brea Hill, 407, 408 
„ „ sections of, 408 

FJeitmann on rapid formation of mineral 
veins, 369 

Flintshire veins, 322 

geological section of, 261 
mines, electricity detectal in, 390 
„ lead lodes in, 399 
Flow £dg« mines, 457 
Flucans, 6 fo 

Flucan vein, 290 , ♦ 

vein ill Polgooth mine, 210 
Fluor sp^r in AllendSIe and Weardale, 480 
„ «fif Derbyshire,. 47 |l * 

„ • lode, 4S0 
Flying veins, 289* 

Fodinse Regales,” by Sir John Pettus, 125 
Fgrb6s, Dr., on the Land's Fnd district, 221 
^Forqps, uplifting, causes of, 020 ^ ^ , 

Foreign tin, prices per cwt., 819 
Forge, the, aJ^Eodfary, work 4 »J 6y the 
Mathews^, 40 * 

^ f orster, We^Jgarth, on AJstbn iron mines, 459 
. ' en .Alston mine, 316 

on cauk spar, 482 


Forster, Westgarth, on* discovery of mines, 
502 

on the throw of veins, 297 
on fissure veins in Cum- 
berland, 311 

„ on dressing ores, 670 

„ on keeping mine plans, 579 


on Teesdalc lead mines, 
4O6 

Foster, br. Clement le Neve, on Wheal Lovell 

lodes, 410 

' . • on Balleswiddan, 

349 

,, • on the flat lode, 

408 

,, . on Wheal Mary 
Ann, 434 

‘ ,, on Piosper and 

Michell, 420 

„ > on the Van lode, 
488 

Fos-y-Bleiddiaid, a Roman fosse, 32 
Foulis, Thomas, has “ a tack ” of all mines in 
I.anark, 163 

Foiilkcs, j., dials tlic Borrowdale mines, 182 
Fournct, M., on regular formation in veins, 

371 

„ Etudes sur Ics Depots MetalUfere, 

33 ^ ' 

„ on \Vinzel lode, 479 

„ on copper-bearing slates, 853 

Fowey Consols, expcmsc of working, &c. 
(Appendix), 896 

Fox, Charles, mining memoranda, 863 
„ Joshua, experiment in Pennance mine, 

393 

Fox. Robert Were, electricity of mineral veins, 

^ '■‘J 

99 . . 

J, electrical currents m veins, 

388 

J, experiment in Pennance 

mine, 393 

,, ,, laminates clay by electri- 

city, 388 • 

,, ,, on heat in fissures, 382 

„ „ on mineral changes, 495 

,, ,, on mineral reins, 338 

„ „ on rock temperature, 583 

ti . ,»• * temperature of mines, 

„ producing mineral veins, 

„ „ temperature m Levant 

mine, 383 

,, temperature of deep mines, 

379 

„ „ wedge for blasting, 65^3 

Foxdall, isle of Man, 324 
Frame, dead, 769 
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France, North-westerft, producing tin, 7 
Francis, Colonel Grant, on the smelting of 
copper, 89, 826 

„ South Wheal, flat lode in, 409 
Frazier, Alexander, works Par3's mine, 444 
Freestone, a name given to Greenstone, 212 
French stands, for carrying boring machines, 

. 521 . 

hrosse, Ulrick, works copper mii\es, and 
melting master, 89 
Fulminate, 531 

Furness district, iron ores of, 796 
Fuses, electric, 536' 

Fuse, low tension, diiviscd by the author, 533 


G ads and wedges, 656 

Gadez (XJadiy), a Phcenician port, 4 
Gaetzschmann, Bcrgiath, on ore dressing, 
690 

Galena in coal measures at AVhaley, 259 
„ of Lciul Hills and AVanlock Head, 
270 

Galleries diivcn in soft ground, 579 
„ timbered, 581 
Garras mine, near Truro, 130 
Cras found in metal mines, 489 
(lash veins, 2S9 

Gaunse, Joachim, German miner, 92 

„ and Needham, on copper mines in 
Cumberland, 92 

Gaveston, Stannaries granted to him, 51 
Geikie, Prof, Archibald, on temjjerature, 607 
„ „ geological stnicluic 

of Lead Hills, 26S 
Gelatine, blasting, report on, 616 
• „ nitrated, 529 

Gellert on chemistry of minerals, 330 
General remarks and conclusion, 879 
Genoa received tin from Cornwall, 46 
Geological position of metallifeious rocks, 

193 

„ Sflrvey map, 190 
Gerhard, C. A., essay on veins, 331 
German miners improved ore diessing, 68cS 
„ „ • inhabit an island in Derwent- 

water, 158 

„ introduced, S3, ^ 

„ „ introjiuce the divining-rod, 

94 

„ „ introduce the term Killas, 

„ „ names ^)f, 92 

Gilbert, Adrian, discovers a new silver mine, 
129 

„ Mr. Davies, on rainfall, 619 
j,*" „ on- stanniferjus por- 

phjriy, 79 


Gingins of shafts in Derbyshire, 581 
Girdle or Till bcd*in Cumberland, 348 
Glandore mineral channel, 475 * 

Glenarm iron ores, 809 
Glendalough mine, Wicklow, 375 
„ veins, 469 ^ 

GIcnraalure mines, 281 
Glossary of terms, 907 

Gloucestershire geology, metalliferous dis- 
tricts, 232 

Gob stowing, 5S2 , 

(lodolphin Hill (Jranite, 201 ^ 

‘‘ God’s Blessing,” name given to the mine at 
Hilch'rston, 164 

God’s gift mine, one of the Caldbeck mines, 

Gogofaji gold mine, 36S 
C^old and galena, rale of^fall of grains of, 
707 

„ collected by the Britons, 20 
„ tollecteil from the tin streams in Corn- 
wall, 167 

„ found in various tin streams, 352 * 

,, quantity lound in the United Kingdom, 
*73 

,, found in Wicklow, 172, 468 
., in Scotland, 27 
„ mine at (lOgolaii, Roman, 43 
„ mines, royal grants, leases for working, 

1 26 » 

„ of Dolgclly distiict, 264 
„ separated from jiy rites, 84 
,, sought by the Roman invaders, 42^ 

„ spheres of fall of, in water, 707 
Golden venture, Parys mine, 444 
Goldecope mine, copper, 90 
Goneli, Joachim, gift of a copper mine near 
the Water of Leith, 122 
Gossan copper ore in Gwennap mines, 425 
„ i|s occurrence, 489 , 

Governor and Company of Lead miners, 

463 

„ ^ „ mind^adventures 

in England, 157 

Gralliot, M., trble on boring resulfU, 507 
Granite, analysis of, 227 ^ 

„ alteralyn of in Tresav5ii;n,'(379 

beds ^ Derbyshire, 233 
mines in, 201 
primitive, 200 
specific gravity of, 69 
st^nnifiedjburw for tin, 79 
^ veins in Slate, 283 . 

J veAis in Granite, 2S{> ^ * 

veins, St. Michaers Mount, Trewavas 
Cliff, 20® 

„ water pumped frbib, 621 
Granites of Plfyfai; (Sienites), 234 ’ 
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Granites of Leicestersliirc, 234 
Gr&itic formation, diagratn of, 197 
Grant (rf tin bounds to Schutz, 54 
Grauwackc veins, Conybearc on, 213 
„ „ in Devonshire, 239 

• ^ a Saxon miner's term, 216, 217 
„ of Isle of Man, 266 

Gravcll Hill iron mine, 800 
Gravitation stamps, 729 
^ Great and Scar Limestone, section of, 460 
. » Great Bavington, whin sill at, 252 

* Greath^d, Rev. Samuel, (jiioted, 6 
Great Hucklow, section of lode at, 242 

„ limestone in Derbyshire, 241 
„ whin sill, occmrence of, 249 
(kecks knew that tin ramc from Spain, 5 
Green, Foster, and Dakyns on the toad- 
stone, 240 

Greenside mine, I’cnrith, silver lead produced, 
836 

fircenstonc rocks in the Earth, 212 
„ water pumped from, 623 

,, analysis of, 227 

„ 212 

Greenwich Hospital, becomes y)roprietors of 
Alston Moor, 150 

„ „ duty load ore from 1768 

to 1881 (Appendix), 899 
„ „ lead mines, 458 

, „ „ purchases Alston Moor 

ore, 458 

’Gregory on pressure engines, 627 
Grchen^ described by J)r. Foster, 420 
Grenelle, artesian well of, 379 
Grenvdle Wheal, flat loile in, 409 
(kibble, James, engines^ for Dolcoath, 632 
Griffith, Mr., describes Glenmalure, 28 1 
Grilliths, Sir Ricliard, on Iii^h mines, 

32 & 

Grindstone sill, 247 ) 

Grit or plate. in Yorkshire, 246 
^kizzley or slide, 7 16 
(koove-fcllo.vs defined, 141 
Grotc on the Phccnician tradcr‘<, 20 
Grouan or Growan,'soft Grai-yte, 86 
Ciruflp or mines on the Mendip Hills, 
36 f 

“ Guide,” local name in St. [just for cross- 
courses, 205, 401 
Guides for skips in mines, 599 
(kilf Rock, or Wolf Rock, 9, 13 
Guncotton, report on, 616 
•jOupilry, John, re-opt^^ns Wh-^al Vor, 41,1.^ 
r Gunpowder first us^ for blasting rocks/ 1689, 

rejjbrt' on, 616 

frumard's head, Greenstone of, 212 
jGiupey, Sir (jolds worthy, steam jet, 615 
Guntei^s, chain for surveying, 639 


Gwennap district, 209 ^ 

„ ' „ length of lodes in, 304 

„ „ lodes on, 428 

„ mines, description of, 426 
Gypsum in Derbyshire, 233 


DK and throw” ot veins, 244 
Hade of veins, 286 
Hncmatite^ brown, on Brendon Hills, 231 
„ „ at Winford, 232 • 

„ iron ores, derivation of, 805 

„ led, of Whitehaven, 802 

„ „ Furness, 802 •• 

„ „ the densest body known, 384 

Haidingcr on parasitic change, 492 
Halfpence and farthings, coined 1694, 106 
HaLse quoted by Jenkins ori' St. Mighcle’s 
Mount, 13 

Hals's '' History of Cornwall,'' discovery of 
coins, 23 

Hammers and sledges, 452 
Han])ury, Major Jolin, first made tin plates 
at Pontypool, 60 

Hand and machine boring, relative cost of, 

556 

Hand barrows, 712 
Hand-boring described, 304 
Hanging side of a vein, 2<S() 

Hanno, Periplus of, quoted by Lewis, ii 
Hapjiy Union tin stream, section of, 357 
Hauling underground, 549 
llausmann, I'rofessor, on change produced 
by heat, 220 

Hawkins, Sir Christopher, notices gold in 
Ladock, 168 

„ ]\fr., on contemporaneous veins, 

419 

Hawkins, Mr. John, on Cornish rocks, 209 
„ ,, on geological changes in 

Cornwall, 14 

„ ,, on the sale of tin, 45 

„ „ on the Wlfferry mine, 79 

Hayle, copper veins found at, 23 
Hazel rock, so called in Cumberland, 247, 
249 

Healey Field lead mine, 405 
Heat of conipressed air, 509 
„ of water in Wheal Clifford, cause of, 

431 

Heath, on ancient and present state of the 
Scilly Islands, 9 
Heaves in St. Just, 401 
„ of lodes, 293, 295 
„ or displacements, 669 
Helvellyn lead lodes, 319 
Hemp ani wire ropes compared, 594 ' ^ 

Henckel on zinc, 133 
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Henderson, James, oft dressing tin and copper 
ores, 689 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, had a grant of 
gold and silver mines, 130 
Henry III., ironwork for his tomb, 177 
Henry VII. declares all the chartcis void, 

^ 51 

„ encourages the tin trade, 817 
Henry VIII., Act resi)ecling tin wares, 

Henwood, W, J., definition of hdvan, 20S 
. ,, cbreclion of joints, 299, 

. 30^ 

„ Qn Anglesen, 324 

^ , ,, on Cainon stream, 75, 352 

„ on llic colour oi locks, 

202 

„ on heaves, 669, 670 • 

,, ^ on inletscclions, C60 

., on ^‘Je\v.s’ house’' tin, 35S 

,, obsei vations oiv electricity, 

393 

,, op pumping water, 622 

,, on Rchstian Slate, 421 

,, on subterranean tempera- 

tins, 376 

„ on tcmjierature of rocks, 

609 

„ • on temperature of Poldory, 

377 

„ on tm and copper mines, 

454 

Herland mine, Granite in the lode, 422 
Herodotus quoted on tin, 2 
Herodsfoot mine, 432 

Herring, II., obtained copper ores, 1584, 
89 

Hexham, zinc works at, 133 
Higgs, Samuel, finds chalk flint in Ballcswkl- 
den mine, 422 

High-pressure engine, Trevithick’s, O28 
Hilderston, in J.inlithgowshire, silver mine, 
163 

Hilton, H^nry, lease fiom, for a thousand , 
years, 149 j 

Himilco, discoveries of, n | 

Hingston ^ill, Caliington, meeting of tinners : 
on, 49 

Hocking, John, on stampiug-engine, 730 
Hocking’s calciner, 771 • ^ 

Hockstetter, D.ivi^, a German miner, 91 
Hodbarrow iron mines, 801 * 

Hodge's classifier, 755 • 

Hoefer, Hans, on faults in veins, 669 
Hoefer’s revolution Sf faults, 672 
Hoffmann, J. George, Assessor to the Coun- 
cil of Mines, 327 

• Hofmann, A. W., on filtering the yater of the 
Thames, 219 


Holes bored for Darlington’s machine, 554 
Holland, Mr., on Alderley Edge, 259 • 

„ Henry, General view of t^e Agri- 
culture of Cheshire,’’ 257 
„ sales of tin in, 821 

Holy Well gives name to Uie town, 562 • 

Holywell, gioii]) of veins, 322 » 

„ mineral district of, 262 

Homer mentions tin, 5 • 

Hooks, safety for skips, 600 
Hoosac Tunnel, squaic cut sys(fm of boring,* 
543 % • I 

Hopkins on dunstonc, 243 
,, on faults, 298 

„ reseat chcb on i^liysical geography, 

22S 

„ on the Toadstone, 23S 
I lorn bfende Gieenstoiic, 214 

„ Slate of the ^..izanl, 217 
Hoiiiblowci’s comlnncd c^jider engine, 

„ erecting engines in Stalford- 
shiie, II 2 

„ valve, C29 9 

Horner, Mr., fouiul^grecn carbonate of copper 
on Mendips, 231 
Horses in the lode, 604 
Horse whims, 590 

Hot lode in Clifford Amalgamated, 377 
HoughbcUcr, Daniel, a German miner, 93 

works mines in Cardiganiliire, 
152 

Hii])o;t, Archbishop of C'ant^rbury, admin- 
istered affairs for Richard Ceeur dg Lion, 
48 

Hucklow, lo<]e at, 242 * 

Hndghill Barn mii^-s, 457 

lluglic.s, Mr., smelts Anglcsea lead, 445 

Hull, Kdward, on Aldeilcy Edge, 2O0* 

Human skulls found in Pentiian stream, 
357 

Hummocks of mineral LiiiiesKinc and Toad-* 
stone, 240 * * 

Ilumplirev, William, grant of*J^uccn Eliza- 
* beth to, izO * . 

• „ and Shutz have a patent of all 

the calamine, 133 ^ • 

Hundt, Bergmeister, on dressjpgfores, 696 • 
Hunt, Joimileuses Wheal Rose mine, Hel- 
sten, 27p 

„ „ continuous jigger, 69? 

Husband’s four-beat valve, 631 ^ ^ • 

safety govejndr, 664 
•v • testing of stamping-engirfi? 

72% ^ 

“ Hushing ” described, 503 

Hutchinson on# tlie* Borroiwlale worWr,^ 

180 . • # • • 

Hutton on formation bf veins, 483^ ^ ^ . 
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Huxham, Hort, Mr., report on explosives, 
6lS . 

Hydraulic machinery at Alfort mine, 637 
Hydrostatic balance, 699 
Hydrothermal action forming mineral de- 
c posits, 373 

Hydrous ^ency, William Wallace on, 459 
Hyltons, of Hylton Castle, proprietors of 
Alston Moor, 148 

Hypothesis on lodes not satisfactory, 346 


I GNEOUS centre, 398 
Iktis, the, of Diodorus, 4 
Illogan district, Icngdi of lodes, 305 
Imports and exports of tin, 819 
„ into Arabian, &c., 2 
Inclination of needle, 301 

„ or dip of the needle, 658 
India, tin obtained from, 2, 5 
Increase of temperature on compression of 
air, 508 

Infiltration, lateral, influence of, 347 
Injection during igneous fusion, 348 
Intensity, magnetic, 658 
Ireland, gold ornaments found in, 172 

„ lead ore T)roduce since 1845 (Ai)- 
pendix), 903 

manganese pioduced in, 184 
„ Milltown lead mine, 166 

„ minesjn, 468 

AVicklow, geology of, 275 
Irestoiie, name of Greenstone in Cornwall, 


Irish Hill iron ores, 809 ,, 

„ mines, 123 
•Iron, 173 

„ and manganese disseminated in rocks, 
361 < 

ahd steel wire ropes, 594 
found and melted in Britain by the 
Ronw.s, 20 

malleabl'o, piices of, 176 
ores, brown and cretaceoua, 798 u 
character of various, 807 
„ g\ ologicaj cohclition of, 792 
„ obtaiiied in 1881, 844^ «« 

„ of the coal measures, 8o8 
„ ’ of United 'Kingdom, 793 
„ on the Mendips, 231 

production of, 1881 and 
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1882, 

Remans worked, 43 
‘total jKoduction of, in i^i,S882, 
?io '' ^ ^ 

quai.tity smelted.in 1882,808 
various charLCters of, 805 


Iron, to correct needie if surveying in its 
vicinity, 663 

„ works of the Romans in Dean Torest, 
28 

Island, the, St. Ives, 12 
Islay, Isle of, veins or strings in, 271 
„ „ how ore was procured, 272 

Isle of Man, depth of mines, 310 * 

„ „ principal mines, 324 

„ •„ primitive rocks of, 266 

„ „ lead ore since 1845 (Appendix), 

• 901 , 

„ „ mining operations in, 162 

Isles of Cassiterides, Strabo’s description, 9 


J AMES, Captain Abraham, Report on 
ex[)losives, 614 ^ 

„ Sir Henry, on a block of tin 
found in Falmouth Harbour, 19 
James I. opens the New River at Islington, 

152 

Jars, M., on Carclaze mine, 417 

„ on mechanical ventilation, 612 
Jews' houses, Pryce on, 17 
exile of, 49 
leavings, i 

severely oppressed by Kkig John, 48 
tin raised in tlie time of John, 47 
tin, 18 

Jeffery, Richard, engineer at Dolcoath, 632 
Jigger, continuous plunger of, German inven- 
tion, 696 

Jigging machinery, history of, 694 
„ machines, 757 

Joel, the prophet, on the children of Judah 
as slaves, 18 

John, King, expels the Jews, 817 ' 

„ „ gives the tinners a charter, 817 

„ „ grants a charter to tinners, 48 

„ „ tm mining in his reign, 47 

Johnes, Mr., proprietor of Ogofau mine, 
168 

Joints in rocks, 299 
Jordan’s pulverisers, 741 
Jordan, Thomas, first keeper of mining re- 
cords, 814 

„ and Darl’nciton patent a scheme for 
rotatiiag pfstod, 524 
Julia Wheal, comby lode In, 476 


K ane, sir Robert, industrial re- 
sources of Ireland, 1 24 
„ on Irish copper oresc 
sold at ijwansca, 277 
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Kan^ Sir Robert, silijpr assays, 282 
Kaolin near St, Austell, 355 
Kaolinisalion producing heat, 375 
Keates, Mn, on the standard, 678 
Keenly gossan,” a kindly gossan, 489 
Kendal, J. D., on the Furness iron ores, 
803 

Kanmare Bay, copper ore in, 277 
„ Mining Association, 279 

„ and Bun ter sandstones, 25^7 

Kenrick's, John, “ Phoenicia,” 3 
Keswick, copper smelted at, S26 . 

• „ cop[)cr works, 90 

„ mines arcJiind, 399 

„ silver lead mines, 318 

• „ smelting operations at, 119 

Kciijier sandstone, Hull on, 260 
Kibbles, 594 • 

„ wrouglU-iron, introduced by Tre- 
vithick, 

Kilbricken mines, Ireland, 282 
Killas, analyses of, 226 

„ clay state, 195 

, , colours of ( I^yce), 215 

,, defined, 214 

,, six sorts (Pryce), 215 

Kilns, Washing, 714 
Kinalian, ( 1 . H., section of fault, 475 
Kiml'Chaucloi^s system of shaft-sinking, 

584 

King, F. J., process for separating iron, 
777 

Kitto, Mr., on Foxdale mines, 325 
Kilty Wlieal lode, length of, 304 
Knockmahun, &c., mines, 278 
“ Koffens,” old 0])cn workings for tin, 10 
Kynance Cove, divisional planes, 225 


I ABVRINTJT or settling pit, 749 
Lackamore mines, 280 
district compared with Isle of Man, 267 
„ „ ^ rocks of, 249 

„ „ mines, T50 

Lamb Bottom Cavern, on Mendip Hills, 

Lamination, planes of, 300 
. „ of day by electricity, 223 

Lancashire, iron ores of, 726* , • 

Lasin'^, G. O. S., on mountains, 331 * 

Laiien !ind lead, 841 • 

„ ware mentioned by BeAmann, 46 
,, mines of, 134 
I-.aiinder or classifier, *753 
Laws Qt the Mendip mines in reign of Ed- 
ward IV,, 136 

^ ^ T elating to mineral deposits, j 27 
„ of the lead mines of Derbysmre, 139 
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Lawson, Dr. T., on extracting zinc from cala- 
mine, 132 ♦ 

„ „ p!oved calamine contained 

zinc, S39 

Laxey, a grauwacke slate near, 266 

„ Isle of Man, 324 f 

Layard on the Assyrian bronzes, 31^ 

Lead and silver, 835 

„ „ pioduced in United King- 

dom, 1848 to 1871, 898 
„ bearing district of Siirops(jire, 253 
black and white, 19 ^ 

Hills, described by Williams, 270 
„ distrii't rocks, 267 ^ 

„ and Wanlock Head, map of dis- 
trict, 269 

mines, number of in Derbyshire, 339 
•„ of Cornwall since 1845, 898 
named by Pliny, 19* 
ores, estimation of, 685 
„ in Derbyshire, 144 
„ moisture in, 710 
„ of Ireland, all argentiferous, 282 
„ of Derbyshire, 23S 
„ old metlmd of getting, 144 
„ on the Mendips, 231 
„ sami)ling of, 779 
pig of, found in Hampshire, 25 
pigs, Roman weights of, 35 
laised by flovcrnor and Company, 

1 58 • 

„ saitl to have been sent to Greece, 

11 • 

„ veins in Cardiganshire, peculiarities of, 

321 

Lean, Messrs., water [lumped from Granite 
and Slate, ^23 

„ Joel, “ Engine Re])orter,” 623 
„ Thomas, leport on Cornish engines, 

024 

T/Casc, length in Alston Moor, 312 , ' 

Leases in 1778, S3 • ^ • 

Leasing a mine, 107 

Iceland ([noted resj)ccting St. BufS, 90 

Ledger sidc^of veins, 245 

Ijchmann, D.'^J. G., on fissures, 330 

Lclant and St. Ives districts, .^05 • 

Leigh, Charle.s, “ Natural 14^0^ of Lan- • 
cashire ,’4 lOi ^ 

Lemiellc's vefuilatcfr, 6i(j * 

Lemon, Sir Charles, Cliairman of Commit- 
tee on Mining Records, • 

*>» found a mJfflbg* ^ 

. jr schooK873 

„ William, on thj price of block 
(and 61.#^ • ^ 

Lethowsow, the channel betwjt&i the Lan^'a 
End and Scilly, 13 • ‘ 
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Level, props in, 580 
f, the ¥,669 ^ 

Levelsiin Cumberland mines, 310 
„ lining of, 580 
„ in Gwennap, extent of, 429 

cost of driving- in Alston Moor, 579 
Le Verriir on mechanical ventilation, 612 
Lewis's, Sir George Cornewall, “Astronomy 
of^he Ancients” quoted, 8 
Lias, middle, iron ores of, 797 
Liberties and customs of Derbyshire mines, 
^ 38 < 

“ Lid-stone ” to a vein, 237 
Limestone, Great, relation the lodes, 469 
„ iron ores in, S02 

’ „ of Anglesca, 260 

„ scar, lode in, 460 

„ shale, 234 

„ twelve-Iatliom, 245 
' „ water i)uni]jcd from, 623 

Limestones, carboniferous, 235 
Limonitc on Kisen Hill, 231 
Lincolnshire iron ores, S08 
Lindal Moor, iron ore cle[)Osit, 803 
Lindsay, Lord, on the mwies of Scotland, on 
his contract with Hans Ziegler {note), 
166 ' 

Lines, Austrian, 709 
Lionnesse, Dr. Dorlase on the, 13 
Liskeard district, length of lodes, 305 
lead mines, 432 
Lithium in Granite rocks, 369 
Lithofracteur^^ 529 

Liverpool co|fOii-powder, report on, 612 
Lizard Point, direction of rocks, 225 
Llandeilo flags, Shropsliire, 252 
Llandudno copper mine/.456 

„ soil of Ronaan level found, 29 
Llanrwst, leatl mines near, 263 
Llhwyd, Mr., on the term bal, 83 ^ 

“ Load workes,” Carew on, 63 
Loam, Mr., oti Cornish engines, 649 
ioch-holes or bryns, 486 
Lodes at W^eal Mary Ann, 435 

„ bearing of, as shown in panes, 502 
y, comby, 476 • ^ 

„ ' definition of, 783—285 

di^ect^pn and dip, breadth, 307, 309 
filing of, 476 
length of, 303— 3b5 
in Balleswidden, 350 
in Ding Dong mine, 351 
underlie of, 3^06 f 

value of, 586 , ‘ jf** I 

Loe Bar, separating Loe Pool fren the sea, 

413* 

. „ Pool, v&hey of, 4T0 v 
Xtijdon Lea^.Company, *464 
jLon^a[d's process for copper, 772 
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u 

* 
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Loo Island, 12 t 
.Lord's part, one-fifteenth, 107 
LosiSiemouth, Williams on, 272 

„ copper ore in breccia, 36# , 
Lovell, East Wheal, lodes in, 410 
Low, Mr., system of venlilatipn, 614 
Lower, Mark Anthony, on Sussex iron works, 
178 • 

Luganure mine, Wicklow, 275 
„ * lead mine, 499 
„ production of lead and silver, 469 
„ produce of, 2S0 , ^ 

„ veins in (jranife, 2S0 

Luminous appeal ance in veins, 500 
Lundy Islam!, eleven dykes in, 209 
Lusitania producing tin, 5 
Lydford law, justice of, 51 
Lyelt, Sir Charles, on lower Llandeilo forma- 
tion, 252 

Lyndesay, Mr. on w’orking lead mines 
at Glenesk, 165 

Lyson's “ Magna Britannia” quoted, 12S 


M achines for dresung ores, 790 

Machinery, extent of, in Clifford 
Amalgamated, 431 

Mackworth, Sir Humphrey, Ixuight mines of 

Edward Pryce, 
155 

„ „ verses on, 155 

„ „ bill to prevent 

his leaving Eng- 
land, 158 

„ publishes a “Vindication,” 158 

,, claims of, 159 

McMuitrie, of Radstock, on the Harptre'^ 
caverns, 32 

McNeillc, Bedford, on tin dressing, 789 
Maes-y-Safn main lode, 323 
‘ Magna Britannia,” Lyson’s, quoted, 128 
Magnesian Limestone, 236 

„ Sir C. Lyoll on, 231 
Magnetic elements {Mofe), 438 

„ iron ore, separation of, 777 
„ meridian, 301 ’ . \ 

north, 301 

Magnetism— magnetic bodies, 437 
Main cbert?'im Yorkshire, 246 
rods, breaking of, 646 
Malaguiti, on silver in sea-water, 361, 364 
Man-engine at Dolcoath mines, 43$ 
at Minera mines, 638 
history of,*648 
trial of, 650 

Manganese, ores, quantity obtained, 849 

„ ^ in Devonshire and Cornwall^ • 
j 82 




icse, productidn of since 187 a (Ap- Metamdrpht^my 1^1 


pendix), 906 
„ in Scotland, 275 
Marbles, Derbyshire, 235 
Maigraf distils zinc, 837 
Mark, St., stamp on tin at Venice, 47 
MarlstOne, iron ores of, 797 
• MAsden & Co.’s stone-crusher, 721 
^ Marseilles, overland route to from Britain, 
19 

Mary Ann mine, Menheniot, 433 
M^bnry in mines, 576 • 

Materials, &c., imi:^ovements, 862 
Mathews’s, of Denligh, iron workers, 40 
Maund, Sandy, discovers the mine at Hilder- 
stone, 164 

Mawe, John, mineralogy of Derbyshire, 
118 • 

„ „ ^011 mines near Chorley, iCi 

„ on Parys Mountain, 122 
Max^ Muller, Prof., on the Jews and tin 
mines, '50 

Meade, Richard, on jron mines, 43 
Measures for black tin in Carew’s time, 65 
Mechanical boring, 505 

„ character of ores, 671 
„ ^ force used to compress clay, 218 
Mechanical ventilators, efllciencies of, 612 
Memorial on tlie preservation of mine plans, 
814 

Mendip Hills, geology of, 230 
„ „ mines, 131 

„ „ „ lead obtained, 36 

„ Roman mines in, 31 

„ map of, £34 

“ Mendip Minerys,” title of 

Mendips, Limestone of the, 230 \ 

Menheniot mines, produce of, 434 \ ' 
Meridian, true, established by Royal ^ iorn- 
wall Polytechnic Society {noU), 301 
Merionethshire, gold in, 169 
Metallic ores*' scarce in primitive Granite, 
abundant in secondary 
, Granite, 202 

yf 99 in Yorksliire, obtained from 
east and west lodes, 31 1 
Metalliferous^ character of rocks, 193 

„ minerals, exhaustion of, 813 
„ ore at great depths, 859 

„ „ deposits, pl)^nf)m^a of, 

•367 

99 99 richness’^ oC in rocks, 

m ^ • 

99 „ separated from rock, 698 

Metallurgy, dynamical; 693 
Metals, dissemination of, in rocks, 361 

„ Obtained from the ores, 847 ! 

§ t, 9^ originate below, Cotta’s vi<y, 335 
99 to find cubic feet in lode ox, 686 | 

30 


Metam^hoses of^tocks, rp4 - / J 

Meteoric phenomena, United mines, " 
Meteors seen over Swanpool, 500 
Metric system, 709 

Meyrick, Sir Samuel ROsh, publishes a Itettrf 
the Cardiganshire hiinesi; 
159 ' ^ , 

99 99 Rush,ongoldinWales,20 

« y, ‘‘History and 

ties of Cardiganshire,” 151 % 

Michell and Tregoning’s^pulvcriser, 7|8 * , 
Middleton, Hugh, brings the New River 

from VVaie to Lon-^ 
don, 152 ’ 

„ „ works Cardiganshire 

mines, 152 

Mill Cldfee mine, section o^toadstone in, ajjj 
„ horizontal, 741 
Millimetre, French, 739 
Mills and roller, Cornish, 721 
„ speed of, table of result, 724 ^ 

Millstones, Peak, manufactured at Belpcr, 
234 ^ • / 

Millstone grit of Derbyshire, 234 
Milltown lead mine, 281 
Mining-fields only partially explored, 866 
Minera mines, financial position, 443 
„ lode, 262 

„ Union and Central Minera, 443 

„ mines, boring in, 544 • 

„ „ winding-engines, 648 

Minerals, association of, 495 • 

Mineral and battery works, 94 ^ 

corporation of, 
126 ^ 

„ # grant of Queen 
Elizabeth, 125, 126 
classifying, 706 
districts, how discovered, 497 
lodes, length of, 305 , 

laws of Derbyshire, 138 
mines, Denbighshire, 4^9 
produce left in Com way 873 
productions of the United 
S4O 

statistics, origip of, 815 ^ • 

veins in Shropshire, \ 
f, />( Lead Hills and^Wanloch 
' rited, 269 ^ 

„ definition of, 2S4 ^ 

„ theories respecting, 395 . \ 
Mine agent on mining, §65 * ^ 

„ ^ydvtntuiflers, Cpppanyof, 154, igoT/? 
y, venture, pamphlets Qubiish^ on 
(wfe), 15S , • 

„ defijiition aSg # 

„ worSlojgs on the Mendtpfi 
surveying, fiSj; ^ I - 
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Mbers’'Association formed, 874 
•„ „ objects of, 875 

€ „ of Cornwall, 190 

Consumption, 649 

Derbyshire, their rights and laws, 139 
dials for surveying, 659 
cocks, 859 

,, their distinguishing character, 876 
Mines, Cornish, winding-engines, 646 
discovery of, 497 , 
dcpijft to which worked, 310 
^distribution of, 191 
„ in which fossils have been found, 423, 
424 

„ produce of Knockmahon, &c., 
*278 

„ Royal, antiquity of, 126 
„ „ defined, 125 

„ „ grafitof, 127 

„ „ in Cardiganshire, 150 

„ „ Society, 94 

„ „ Society of, propose to farm the 

tin, 61 

„ » working in Sliropshire 1881, 256 
Mining, ancient, 399 * 

at Alderley Edge, 257 
Company of Ireland, 278 
districts, character of, 399 
districts in Yorkshire, 31 1 
during the Roman occupation, 21 
in Cornwall in 1671, 563 
in Greenstone rocks, 214 
in the eighteenth century, 45 
previous to the Roman invasion, i 
Record Office established, 813, 878 
„ ' „ „ fac-simile of Edward IV. 

.^'harter, 134 

„ „ „ plans of Wheal Vor, 

416 

„ tools, 651 

Miorene, iron ores of the, 798 
Miscellaneous minerals, 845 
*^itscherlich. Professor, on internal changes 
in crystals, 493 

Moissenet, M., Ecole des Mines!," on the stand- 
ard, 681 ^ 

'' „ on ticketings„8i6 

^ on dressing tin ore, 816 

on lead minini; in Flintshire, 

261^ 

Moisture in ores, 708 

^olybdena found at Wheal Crofty and Gwen- 
, nap, 185 ^ 

• SWlyneux, Mr., found copper 6n ^dhnock 
Chase, 259 - 

Mona mke, Anglesea, copper produce (Ap- 
pendix), ^96 
^4jreat open* cast, 451 
prodatfe of copper water, 451 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

i, 

99 

99 

99 

99c 


99 

99 

99 


Mona mine, section 451 ' 

Montgomeryshire, metalliferous district, 253 
„ Roman workings, 28 

„ lead lodes, 320 

Monthly fall of rain in Cornwall, 621 
Monsal Dale tunnel, 234 
Moore, Charles, on organic remains in lodes, 

423 • 

Moorstone, 194 

More Of Linley Hall discovers Roman re- 
mains, 27 

Morris, Lf'vvis, A Short History of Creuthyn,” 

'59 . . t 

Moses mentions tin, i, 5 

Mottram, St. Andrew’s, copper found at, 
258 

„ denuded rocks at, 260 

Mountain Limestone, geology of, 234 
„ mine (Berehaven), 279 

„ system o( Elie de Beaumont, 297 

Mount’s Bay, submergence of, 13 
Mount Sorrel Granite, 234 
Mucruss copper mine, 124 
Mudstones of Garepool, Cairnsmore, 269 
Muirhead’s Mechanical Inventions of James 
Watt” quoted, 1 13 

Mulberry mine, an open quarry, 354, 420 
Mullion, direction of rock, 225 
Mundicy lode, 2S9 . 

Murchison, Sir Roderick, Siluria,” quoted, 

S56. 

„ „ on Silurian sys- 

tem, 252 

Musconetcong tunnel, square-cut system of 
boring, 54.3 

Mushett, on Phoenician metallurgists, 175 
Mynedries of the Forest of Mendip, 135 
Mynedeeps, Lawes of, 135 


N ANGILES mine, el van courses, 21 1 
Nantile copper mine, 360 
Nantile Vale copper mines, 26^ 

„ „ of, copper mines m, 399 

Nash, Dr., history of Worcestershire, 174 
Neath, in Wales, melting house, 89 
Neckcr, Albert Louis, on metalliferous de- 
posits, 336 

Needham^ C^^rge, a German miner, 92 
Needle, variations of, 502 
Nentforth level commenced, 1760, 150 
Nenthead iilines, 313 

Newcomen, of Dartmouth, his engine at 
Griff, Warwickshire^ 1 1 1 
New Glencrieff vein, description of, 270 
Newlands, copper found at, 1 19, 120 

„ rich vein of copper at, 90 ^ * 

Newtoms combined miner’s dial, 662, 
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Newton, his engine counter, 639 
Newtown, Roman workings at, 29 
Nicholas’s pulveriser, 749 
Nicholas, St., Island, 12 
Nickel, 686 ’ 

Nine Maiden Downs, granite of, 201 
Nipt-iip ” veins, 23S 
Nitrfl-glycerine, 529 
Nola, Bishop of, introduced a bell, 45 
Nordan on Roman tin mine, 23 * 

Northamptonshire iron ores, S06 
Nor^h Down cross-course, 296 • 

Northern counties Ic^d mines, 456 
Northumberland, ancient mining in, 26 

„ Earl of, law-suit with Queen 

Elizabeth, 127 

„ Earl of, owns Keswik cop- 
per works, 91 • 

„ ^ Geological strata of, 250 

Nottinghamshire, a pig of iead found, 27 


Otley, Wm., on Borrowdale blacklcacl miue> 

179 . * 

Ovoca mines, 474 • 

„ „ pyrites produced, 275 

Oxfordshire iron ores, 806 
Oxland’s calciner, 777 

„ Dr. .R,, finds cinnabar at Sulphur 
Bank, California, 37^ 

„ „ finds silver in hot springs, 

374 

M „ process for % separating 

wolfram, 774 ^ 


P ACK walls, 580 
Pnr>al See and 


O ATES, Captain, * on temperature of 
Tresavean mine, 383 
Observations of mines in 1673, 397 

„ on systems of boring, 5.^7 
Ochres, Derbysliire, 235 
Ocynhauscn, Vq^i, on Carclaze tin mine, 

417 

Ogofau gold mine in Carmarthenshire, i 63 
Ogo, name of old workings, 40 
Ogo-Wyddyn, name of old mine, 40 
Old Borrowdale,” by G. F. Crosthwaite, 
181 

“ Old Men’s Dwellings,” described by Mr. 

W. C. Borlase, 18 
Old sea-coast, St. Agnes, 204 
Oolite, iron ores of, 795 
Oppel, Von, subterranean geometry, 32S 
“ Ora Maritima,” by Avienne, 1 1 
Ore dressing, high percentage of, 793 
„ machinery, table of, 792 
estimation of, in dressing, 679 
found in Vorkshire Limestone, 246 
hardness or brittleness, 698 
sampling of, 779 
valuing of^ 685 

Organic nature contains coppej, 365 
„ remains in mineral lodtJB^ 4« 2 
Ormes Head copper feirraation, 456 * 

„ „ Great, copper mine, ^55 

„ „ „ lodes in, 262 

„ „ „ Roman implements 

found on, 37 
Romans worked copper, 
90 

• 4 ^ X. >1 » sections, 456 ^ 

Otes, John, on a cargo of copper, 90 


J- Papal See and England, a convention, 
1337, 47 

Paramori 5 hoiis crystals, 493 

Paris, plaster of, laminalect by electricity, 

‘3S7 . 

Park Mines, Denbighshire, 443 
Park side mines, Whitehaven, 804 
Parliament assents to the creation of Duke 
of Cornwall, 49 • 

„ of tinncrifc, 76 

Parr Moor, wooden spade found in, 30 
Parys Mountain mine, 122 
„ „ alum, antiquity of, 444 

„ „ copper produce (Appendix) 

897 

„ and Mona mines produce, 45.'5 • 

„ mine, section across strata, 447 

„ „ section of workings, 44S 

Patterson’s stamps, 736 • 

Paul, Dr., on miners’ diseases, 649 
Peak, High, Derbyshire, laws and customs, 

139 

Peasy ore, variety of lead ore, 145 
Pearsall, Thos. J., letters on Mendip charter, 
*35 t 

Pegolotti, E. B., on the importation of tin itl 
Elorence, 46 • ^ 

Pembroke, Earls of, governors of the Com^ 
pany of Mines Royal, 153 
Penalva, St. l^s, Greenstone, 221 
Pendant describes old mass of copper, 41 
„ on iron ores, 43 ,, ^ ^ 

„ Parys mine, 444, 445 ^ 

„ Roman wedge found in Flintshire, 

37 ^ . 

Pendarves, SirWiUiam, copper-smelter, 103 * 
Pennance mine, electrical experiments irf,, 

393 • , 

Penrojntmin^s, near Helston, 130 
Penr^m war^e, 197 . \ 

Pentuan Valley, tin deposijt, 357 
Percussive rock-borij^g rgachinery;,<56o 
Percy, Dr.* on the early metalliiii[y of 
per, 825 
O 2 
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Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 2 
Fermian formations, 240 
Pen*n iron lode, 799 * 

„ Sands mineral works, 89 
Perranzabuloe lead mine under the sea, 
407 

Petrified wood, pseudomorphous, 492 
Pettus on the mines at Talybont, 154 
•, Sir John, “Fodinje Regales,” 125 
„ „ on the Irish mines, 123 

„ on Cardiganshire mines, 152 

Phillips, J. A., analyses of Elvan, Clay, 
Granite, 367 

„ „ contribution to the history of 

veins, 372 

„ . „ experiments on lodes, 99 

„ „ on hot s])ring in Wheal Seton, 

90 • 

n 5) dfi hot springs in California, 

383 

„ „ on waters of Cornish mines, 

366 

„ ,, on thermic waters, 219 

•„ John, of Tuckingmill, electrical ex- 
periments, 395 

Phillips, Prof. John, on Derbyshire, 232 
„ „ on lines of disturbance, 

31^ 

„ „ on the dependence of 

minerals on the rocks, 
• 3^2 

„ on the Toadstones, 237 
* „ temjjerature at Monk- 

^ weamiouth, 379 

„ „ The Geology of York- 

* shire,” 245 

„ „ “J'houghts on Ancient 

Metallurgy,” 41 

„ „ on veins in Yorkshire, 244 

„ „ on whin sill, J40 

^ „ '‘William, on lode or load, 284 
„ on east and west lodes, 31 1 

Philosopher’s wool, 132 
Phoenician?), origin of the, 4 
Phonolite? the Wolf Rock, 10^ 

Phosphate of lead formed recently in Wheal 
Rose mine, 270 
Physi(^ ch^aracter of ores, 699 
Pick, ifoman, found at Mach^leth, 40 
Pick^ J12 ^ ' 

• „ ^ mining, 655 
Pickers and pokers, 657 

* Picting boxes, 712 

iron produce'd, value%of, froii^S620 to 
1798,176 ^ J 

Pipes oftair to compressors, 517 
Pipe veins, 287 • ^ . 

JiHso, receif ed tin from Cornwall, 46 
Fitcji tribute, 107 • 


>» 
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Pitt, Thomas, Lor* Warden of Stannaries, 
54 , . 

Plans of mines, importance of preserving, 

815 

Plat, Dr. Robert, History of Staffordshire 
117 

Plat, tip-plat, 596 

Plate, or shale, in Yorkshire, 246 * 

Plates for sizing, perforated, 743 
Playfkir on trap dykes and veins, 483 
Pliny on finding black lead, 22 
„ on a law prohibiting the working o 

♦ ‘‘black lead,” 

„ on the aluticc or,gold streams, 22 
„ on the production of tin, 6 
Plot on the Staffordshire mines, i6o 
Plowden on stannary laws, 55 
PPlig and feathers, 657 
Plumbago, 178 * 

„ found ig el vans, 209 

Plumbum candidiirn, Pliny’s name for tin, 6 
Pneumatic engine, for underground hauling 
549 . 

„ stamps, Husband’s, 734 

Poder, the name given to copper pyrites, S27 
Polarity in formation of crystals, 301 
Polberro mine stamps, 732 
Polbrean lode, length of, 304 
Poldory mine, temperatureof, 377 
Poldice, a great sum lost, 112 
Polrose Wheal stamps, 732 
Polytechnic Society and man-engine, 647 
Pool mine, Newcomen's engine on, in 
Pool, R. S., on the Phoenicians and Canaan- 
ites, 18 

„ „ on the bronze image found in St. 

Just, 15 

Pool-East mine, electrical experiments in, 

390 

„ Wheal, near Helston, worked for silver, 

131 

Pooley, Mr., discovers a mass of calamine, 

131 

Popler, John, discovers a ngv silver mine, 
129 

Porkellis Moor, tin in disintegrated Granite, 

349 « 

Porringer of native Scotch gold presented to 
Queen Elizabeth, 17 1 

Portfr, G.Ji., on the production of tin, 818 
Pot grouan, very soft ^grouan, 86 
Pott, his*essay on zinc, 132 
Potters’ oit, or strontian, 274 
Precipitated copper, 833 
Preparation of ores Tor smelter, 685 
Pribram, Bohemia, boring machines and elec- 
tric blasting, 535 

Prices^f English lead per fodder, from If 83 
to 1800 (Appendix), 904 
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Prices of copper ore, 832 

of English lead per fodder, from 1801 
to 1828 (Appendix), 904 
, of lead at Grassington (Appendix), 

903 

, of tin 6re and tin since 1854 
• (Appendix), 889 
of tin, 1697, 56 

„ of tin from 1783 to 1799, 77 • 

„ of zinc ore since 1858 (Appendix), 

905 : • 

Prideaux, Mr. John, on elvans, 485 
Prime, Frederick, tAnsIates Cotta's work, 
334. 

Piimitive Granite, 202 
Prince George vein, length of, 304 
‘ Processes, humid, 773 • 

.-Produce of copper in Cornwall, 832 
Production, cost of, in Alston, 5*83 
Profit accruing on mines, ^76 
Profits on a mine regulated by its machinery, 
868 . 
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Progress of the Nation,” by G. R. Porter, 
818 

Prospecting for lodes, 502 
Providence mines, carbonas in, 407 
„ mine, under the sea, 80 
Pryany lode, 290 

Pryce, William, clescribes elvan, 206 

describes Jews* house, 17 
** Of the Strata of the Earth,” 

. 

on accidental discovery of 
mines, 500 

on a tin miner going to 
Saxony, 45 

on dressing of ores, 689 
on lapis calaminaris, 132 
on lodes as fissures, 330 
on first introduction ot stan- 
nary laws, 55 

on metallic tin produce, 52 
on principal contents of veins, 

369 

on production of tin, 68 
on shodeing, 501 
on stamping-mill, 725 
on the divininjg rod, 95, 96 
on the-'Steam eijdn^, 87 
on thj term bal,^3 • 
on working mines in 1700, 84 
on working tin mines, 564 
Pryce, Sir Carberry, works Welsh mines, 155 
„ „ on i veins of silver, lead, 

and copper, 156 

Pscudomorphs by alteration, 492 
by substitution, 492 
by incrustatioHi 492 • 
of Felspar, 195 
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99 

99 
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99 
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99 

19 

11 

11 


99 
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99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


11 

19 


Pseudomorphism in minerals, 491 • 

Pudrolythe, report dh, 616 # 

Pulverising action of pneumatic stamps, 736 
Pulverising slimes, 737 
Pumping engines in Cornwall, 626 
Pumping engine, Cornish, 630 ^ 

„ improvements of, 
641 

Pump-work and pumping, 865 
Pyramidical troughs, 749 ^ 

Pyrites, burnt cupreous, treating of, 7;% 
copper in Cardiganshire, 321 
cupreous, 833 ^ 
found in dark tlue slate, 202 
importation of, 849 • 

production of, 848 

Pyromorphite in Cumberland and Scotland, 

372 • 

„ lead mines, 320 


Q uakers, a company of, introduced 
cupolas in Derbyshire, 147 
Quarter-point veins, 244 

„ „ „ in Alston, 317 

Quartz, double-headed, at Wheal Coates, 
220 

„ lodes, near Dolgclly, 265 

„ reefs, 505 

„ specific gravity of, 69 


R' 


I ADIAL cut system of boring, 544 • 
Railways, gu^e of, in tunnels and 
mines, 5x8 

Rag and chain pump, in Pool mine, 564 
Ragging dead frames, 769 
„ flevc, 703 

Ragman vein in Minera a caunt^r, 443 
Railways in mines, 864 ‘ ^ • 

„ in tunnels or mine-hea^iugs, 517 
Rainfall, tabUof, in Cornwall, 626 
Ra^e veins, 286 

Rampgill mine, deepest in Alston, 310 ^ 

„ vein, discoverSd by SmeSton, 150 
Ramsay, Si|^ Andrew, describe^TuV copper 
# « mine, 121 • 

„ „ on Sftowdon, 26J • 

„ „ on the rocks of Angk- 

sea, 324 ' ’ 

on ’Furf copper m»)#, 

“ The Geology of North 




• • 


Wales,” 324 • . 

Raspe, Rodolph. Eric,* author ipf “Baroj^ 
Munchausen’s Travels'”,(«fl/^, 103 - •* 

Ratchel, run(iej,^r> rubble, 233 * * 
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Baay’s ** Itinerary,” describes mines near 
M^hyntllyth, 154 • 

Raymond, Dr. R. W., on Hoefer’s theory, 

672 

„ „ remarks on Hoefer’s 

hypcjfhesis, 67 2 

Reaumur on tin plate manufacture, 60 
Receivers, table of, 514 
Record Office searched by Col. Francis, 88 
Red Ash nyne, Whaley, lead ore in, 259 
• „ River, produce of tin from, 824 
Reddle found at Winford, 232 
Redruth and Camborne district, length of 
lodes in, 305 

Reducing tools and machinery, 713 
Registers of progress should be kept, 866 
Reich, Professor, on electrical experiments, 
394 

Relistian mine, pebbles found in, 205 
Renewer, the, a renewer of bounds, 56 
Restormel iron ores, 808 
Restronguct Creek, tin works on, 352 
Remits of working eighty-eiglit mines, 
869 

Returning charges explained, 6S0, 683 
Revenue, charge of, Isle of Man, 162 
Ribeira, Capt., uses the divining-rod, 95 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, held possession 
of the county, 48 

Richmond, Yorkshire, copper mine, 91, 
828 

Rickard, on copper ore ticketings, 682 
„ „ “ Miners’ Manual,” 678 

Riddle, hand, 745 
Rideis, 289 
Right veins, 244 

Ringertz, or ring ore, formation on, 336 
Rittinger’s “Stausatz,” 725 
Robinson’s Early History of Keswick and 
other Mines,” 119 ^ 

" ,, “ Natural History of Cumber- 

land,” 91 

„ 4 ^Professor, employing Watt, 112 

Rock-boring machines, daily mte of boring, 
^55 

, „ machinery, 507 

„* pJantof.ssS 
„• ‘ percussive characteristic, 568 

organisation, 53G 
Rockffiiasses, formation of, 218 
G „ temperature of in Comstock level, 

' 375 

‘Rucks, altered, Dt. la Beche on^ 22 
contorted at Boscastle, 220^ 

' dissimilar influence on lodes, 192 
^ „ fblation of to lodes, 399 
and heaves, ’iheir relations, 670 
influence 0^ on ore deposits, 199 
^nature of, 194 V ^ ^ 


Rodderup Fell, worked' on Lower Lime- 
stone, 461 
„ map of, 462 

Roebuck, Mr., letter to Mr. Boulton, 113 
Rogers, Professor, on mineral changes, 495 
Roman Gravels, a Roman mine, 27, 256 
level at Snailbeach, 28 ‘‘ 

mines on Mendip Hills, 31 . 

‘ „ in Wales, 25 

pigs of iron found in Britain^ 36 
wmains in Monmouthshire, 43 
„ found in Worcester, 1 74 
works at Cinde/ Point, 174 
Rosewall Hill Granite, 196 
Rosewarne mine, brecciated lode, 421 
Rose Wheal, near Ilelston, worked for silver, 

Roskear mine languishing, 112 
Rosier, Balthasar,^ Speculum Metallurgize 
Politisimirm,” 327 

„ „ defines mineral veins, 

333 

Ross Island copper mine, 279 

Rottenstone of Derbyshire, 234 

Rouby, Dr., manufactures blue vitriol, 773 

Roughtingill mine, 150 

Rowe and Le Neve Foster on Balleswidden, 

349 . . • 

Rowpits, in the Mendips, worked by Sir 
Bevis Bulmcr, 153 
“ Rows” and “ slimes,” 789 
Royal mines, Sir J. Pettus on, 125 
„ ,, how determined, 127 

„ School of Mines founded, 89 

Ruabon coalfield and lead veins, 442 
Rupert, Prince, ci-ticles of agreement on mines 
in Wales, 155 ^ 


S ACK, measure of, 678 

Safety governor, Husband’s, 647 
Salmon, Henry Curwen, on Botallack, 402 
„ „ on boulders^ in lodes, 422 

„ „ on continuous jigger, 695 

Sampling and sale of copper ore, 679 

„ „ of ore, 679^ 

„ copper ores, 108 
Sandberger, F^ finds mineral ores in rocks, 
366 4 

Sandstone, Bunter, of Cheshire, 257 
„ ‘ old red, Flintshire, 261 

Sanntus, Marinus, on tin going to the 
Levant, 47 

Sarcens, or strangers;- 1 
Sardanapalus receives tribute froni the Phoeni- 
cians, 4 

Sarzeauri, researches on metals in se^^nrat^^ 
361 

Savery’s, Captain Thomas, fire-engine, 88 * 
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Saxon coins found near St. Austell, 45 
chronicle on a legendary flood, 10 
„ philosophers on mines, 327 
Saxons in Cornwall, 817 
Saxony producing tin, 7 
Scarth, Prebendary, weight ot‘ pigs of lead, 35 
Scawen, Mr,, on the revenues from tin, 68 
, „ „ Vice-Warden of Stannaries, 60 

Schistose Greenstone, 214 . 

„ structure produced by cleavage 
lamination, 302 

Sehmidt, of Siegen, on dislocation of lodes, 
677 • 

Scholl’s stamps, 73d 

SchorlaccOus Slates at Castle an Dinas, 
221 

Schutz, John, Warden of the Stannaries, 54 
Scilly, Islands of, the Tin Islands, 9 
Scorrans, sinaH veins, 401 
Scotland, copper mines fn, 122 
„ gold in, 169 

„ mineral veins described by Williams, 

. * 

„ mining in, 267 

„ records of mining, 162 

„ lead ore produced since 1845 
(Appendix), 902 

Scott, of Douglas, on the mines at Tjrada, 
162 

Scovan lodes, lodes containing gossan, 491 
Scrapers for boring, &c., 652 
“ Serins,” stamp, 237 
Scylax, the Periplus of, 8 
Sealhole mine, heaves in, 293 
Secondary and primitive granite distinguished, 
202 

Section of the Consolidated mines, 599 
‘‘Section of Strata,” Forster’s, 465 

Sedgwick, Professor, on Carclaze, 417 

„ „ on divisions in rocks, 

223 

„ „ on the lead and zinc ores 

near Coundon, 251 

„ • „ traces a fault in Tees- 

dale, 311 

Segregation of mineral matter in lodes, 346 
„ •veins of, Sedgwick on, 418 
Self-stones in Derbyshire, 233 
Separating machinery, 792 , 

Separator, Brun ton’s, 696 • • 

Serpentine rock, 217 • 

Serpent-worship of the PhoeniciAns, 4 
Seton Wheal, mineral water from, 367 
Set or moil for cutting ground, 655 
Setting a copper mine, 107 
Sevcrall, law relating to, 55 
„ Carew* describes, 65 

‘ SevCTn Tunnel stand, 521 • . 

Shaft, construction of, 572 


Shafts, called by various kinds, 569 / ^ 

„ described ly Tonkin (1733)1 75 

„ in metal mines, 595 ^ 

„ sizes of, 571 

„ timbering of, 571 

Shaft-sinking described by Pryce, 85 
„ stand for boring, 522 • 

Shale, limestone, 234 , 

Shallce mines, 474 
Shammeling described, 565 
Shammcls, plots or stages, 84 ' ^ ^ 

Shap Granite, Ward on the, 267. ^ 

Sheet steel for skips, 597 

„ lead used by Romans in tombs, 37 
Shelf, or surface of rock, 502 
Shelf-rubble, shode-stones, 499 • 

Shelve,^hropshire, mines at, 232 
Shoad or shodes, Carew Jcscribes, 63; des- 
cribed by Dr. Borlase, 75 
Shot-holes, boring of, 540 
Shovel, for dressing ores, 712 
Shovels and spades, 656 
Shrewsbury lead ore found at Ribden, 160 
Shropshire lead-bearing district, 253 ® 

„ Roman fnining in, 27 
SImte, Christopher, grant of Queen Elizabeth 
to, 126 

Side mine, Derbyshire, 243 
Sienctic Greenstone, 214 
Sienites of central Kngland, 234 ^ 

Silicates, Sandberger examines for, 366 
Silver cup from Beer Alston, to the Earl •of 
Bath, presented by Qiuicn EJizabcth, 128 
Silver in gosans, 490 • 

„ in Scotlanfl, 273 ^ 

„ in ships’ copper sheathing, 364 
mines, Ireland, 474 
„ near Killaloc, 279 
native, in Cronebarxc, 471 
ore dressing, 700 « 

„ first discovery of in Corn wall, •801 
production of, ore, 836 ^ 

separated from lead by tJje Romans, 25 
„ , pyrites, 84 ^ 

“ Silurian Sys|cm,” Murchison’s, a 
Sibpson & Co., trial of their CMigines, 638 
Simpson’s, James, valwe, 631 , ^ 

Sims’s, Mn, engine, 638 •• •, 

Sizing apparijtus, 7^2 . 

„ importance of, 705 . ^ 

„ plates, table of, 743 ^ 

Skid Jaw Granite, 250 • • 

Skii|l59<i * , • 

„ %fillmg of, S97 
„ <loirfing of, S99 * • 

Slab, Roman copper, fc^nd m Anglesea, 38 
Slag-mills, hearlhi} blwvn by b<jjtows, 146 
Slate and sandstone, iyerner's dcfinitionK)f» 

^32 
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Slal^ of ^Derbyshire, 234 
„ inferior, of Conybear^, 213 
„ r<ftk around Cam Marth, 202 
T I, superior, of Conybeare, 213 
„ water pumped from, 623 
^Slates, schistose, Henwood on, 204 
Slickensifies, in Derbyshire lead mines, 143 
Slidir^g gravel in Derbyshire, 233 
Slidy ground in Wheal Mary Ann, 433 
r. Slime or buddle jigger, 763 ' 

cSlip veins, 28$ 

*Slimer, rubble of Limestone, 233 
Smalts made at Alderley Edge, 192, 259 
Smeaton discovers Rampgill vein, 150 

„ the engineer, receiver of the Free- 
mond Hospital Estate, 150 
Smelter’s profits, 681 

Smelting lead orCein Derbyshjt’^ bofes, old 
lead hearths, 146 
Smiddum, rough ore, 690 
Smith, Dr. George, on tin trade, 818 
Smitham, a variety of lead ore, 145 
Smittergill Head lead mine, 462 
SmytB, W, W., of changes in direction of a 
shaft, s^o 

„ „ on dressing ores in Cardigan- 

shire, 691 

„ „ on Gogofau or Ogofau gold 

mine, 43, 168 

„ on mineral veins in Cardigan- 
shire, 321 

^ physical phenomena of mines, 
204 

„ Q „ on productive lodes in Cardi- 

^ ganshire, 253 

„ „ on Roman level at Cwm- 

ystwyth, 38 

„ ,, on shafts in Wales, 582 

„ „ on the occurrence of lead ore, 

< 85s 

„ „ ^ on timbering, 571 

„ „ ' on Wicklow mines, 473 

„ „ ^ on Wicklow, 275 

Snailbeach iQ^d mines, 255 
Soap-stone near Mullion, T2 i 8 
« Solestone,” to a vein, 237 ‘ ^ 

^ Solfataric action forming mineral ores, 373 
Somersetshlre^cnines, 230 

„ Roman mines ii\3f 
Sopwith^ Thomas, on the'*‘ Back-bone of the 

Earth,” 457 

„ on dressing lead ores, 690 

„ oil Maiden Way^a irOVtary 

road, 14^ ' 

„ ^ ‘ on vein throws, **3 1 i 

„ oii, veins in Yoifcihire, 244 

6orby on w^er;n Grafflite,Ci95 
cScfdlhwell, Sir‘‘ Robert, oh an old lead pit, 
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Spain, early metal worlfe in, 3 
Sparfe, Von, on the art of dressing ores, 
690 

Spathic iron ores, 797 

Spalhose iron ores on Brendon hills, 231 

Specific-gravity balance, 697 * 

„ bottle, 697 ^ 

Specific gravity of common ores (Appendix), 

. 88s 

„ „ of gangueiferous minerals 

(Appendix), 886 

„ of metals (Appendix), 885 

„ „ of ores, 6(98 and Appendix 

„ „ of precious metals (Appen- 

dix), 885 

„ „ of veiniferous minerals (Ap- 

pendix), 886 

Spheres and grains, terms in dressing ores, 703 
„ fall of, in water, 706 < 

Spikkaster, a separaft)r, 696 
Spring stamps, 729 
Square-cut system of boring, 543 
Squinting of veins, Werner on {noie), 243 
Squire Wheal added to United mines, 427 
Staffordshire copper mines, 160 

„ and Derbyshire mines, 1 1 6 
Stahl, G. E., theory of veins, 327 
Stamping machinery, 724 | 

„ mill, advantages of, ^28 ’ 

„ ores, cost of, 727 

Stamps compared, 866 

„ steam direct-acting, 733 
Standard of copper, 832 
„ copper ore, 680 
Standards of ore, 685 

„ true, to calculate, 683 
Stand and trolly fo‘r'borers, 521 
Stands and frames for boring machines, 518 
Stannaries declared a royal demesne, 56 
Stannary Court, originated in the time of 
Athelstane, 48 

„ Parliament allowed to frame their 
OTO Jaws, 51 

Stanniferous Granite in Ding Dong Mine, 

351 

Stannified Granite burnt as tin stone, 76 
Stanley, Hon. W. Owen, on Roman remains 
in Anglesea, 37 

Stanton, MendijiS, copper found, 231 
Stapleton, tvilliam, rents the mines of Alston 
Moor, 148 

Statice armcf'ia grows at Turf copper mine, 
455 

Steam engines for bormg, 509 
„ „ trial of/638 

„ stamping-mill, Woolfs, 725 
„ stamps, 732 
Steatite iiC Serpentine, 218 
Steel for borers, tempering of, 652 
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Stein, W., speaks of ^aramorphism, 493 • 
Steinburg, Mr., a German miner, 93 
Stephenson, A. L., report on explosives, 

615 

Stockwerke, Warner’s definition, 332 
Stokes, Protej?sor, on fluorescence, 480 
Slone breakers, 716 

Stonecroft mine, near Haydon Bridge, 344 
Stone grinder, Marsden’s, 721 , 

„ waterwom, found in South Wheal 
Frances, 422 

Shopeing overhand and imderhaiul, 602 
Storose, drawing ri)^paratus, 14 1 
Strabo describes tfle Cassiterides, 9 
• ,, on iron mines, 43 

Strait iron ore mines, 809 
Straits Settlements, tin from the, 821 ^ 
Strata veins, 28S 
Stratigraphic^ystem, 297 
“Stream Tinner,” liis selection of tin ground, 
69 

Stream works around St. Austell, 354 
Streaming described, 69 
Strech vein, 28S 

“Striking deals,” penthouses in shafts, 595 
Strings of oxide of tin in slate, 347 
Strontian found in Gloucestershire, Somerset 
shire, tSic., 186 

„ roclfs of the mining field, 274 
Stuff, division of, for dressing, 709 
„ dressing of, 703 
„ removal of, before blasting, 550 
„ tin of, cost of reducing, 722 
Sturmy, Captain, on old lead ore pit in 
Gloucestershire, 137 

St. Agnes clay pits, an^ld sca-coast, 204 
„ strings of tin m Slate of, 347 
St. Austell district, lodes, 303 
St. Gothard, bore-holes used, 547 

„ tunnel, compressors used, 512 
St. Hilary Church, Roman remains in, 24 
St. Issy mine, near Padstow, 130 
St. Ives, Greenstones at, 214 
„ Consolidated mines, 405 
St. Just, map of mining district, 401 
St. Leven, Land’s End, 205 
St. Michaote Mount probably the Iktis, 12 
Sublimation, influence of, 348 

„ N icker’s viewS pw ,^36 
„ of minerals, 345<> • 

„ theory of mineral 'ueins, 396 
“ Subsist,” Cornish practice o^ 684 
Subterranean surveying, 659 
„ temperature, 61 1 
„ working, 561 
Suggestion on mining, by a miner, 863 
Sulphur an important mineralising agent, 340 
^ Bank a mercury mine, 37^ 
veins of Alston, 312 


Surface force in veins, 303 / 

Survey, to conduct a, 667 
Surveying, instructions for comftenciog, 
663 ito 

Surveying, rules for, 664 
Sussex Iron Works, 176 ^ 

Swab, Van, taught the Swedes to extract zinc, 

133 • 

Swaledale; lead ores in, 246 

„ mineral lodes in, 318 • 

„ mines, produce of, ^8 ^ ♦ J* 

Swanpool, Budnick, produces calaimne, 126* • 
Swansea smelters from 1717, loi ^ 

Swords, daggers, &c., found in peat bogs, 15 
Syenitic Granite, 250 
Symdda Dylluan Copper Mine, 2(J3 
Symoys, G. J."*, on rainfall, 622 


T ABLER and buddler, 764 

Tables used by mine accountants, 685 
Tacitus’s “ Life of Agricola,” 24 
'J ailings, loss in, 702 * 

laic schist, 217 • 

Talybont, mine at, 154 
Tarshish merchants, 2 

Taylor, Dr., discovers malachite in granite, 
468 

Taylor, C. H.,on Streamworks in Restropguet ^ 
creek, 358 

Taylor, John, his influence on^mining, 8/2 • 

„ improvements in dressing ores, 
638 • 

„ „ improves crushing miU, 693 

„ „ on a school of mines, 871 

„ „ on '"Duck machine ventilator, 

612 

„ „ on Milllojvn lead mine, 166 

on payment for defl^l work, 58 c . 
oil silver produce, 837 • 
on transiiort of ores, 697 
on vcin-stoncs,|4^7 
on Woolfs engine, 629 " • 

report on mineral veins, 483 
^ „ „ works Restronguet cr^fk, 3^2 

„ Sir William, comptrolleifc of a com^ 

mission on mines, 151 •• 

Teague, Mi* Wm.^ ventilator, 614 . 

Teesdale mines, 463, 467 • ^ 

Tees-side, si rata of, 247 ^ 

Tcniperature at different depths, 6xp’ • 

|f „ ^ * increases %vith depth, 377#^ »J 
fades with different ores, 378 * * 

•„ • mines m Grailite and Slate, 378 
„ » of flues i» Cornish engines, 642 
„ of Ainet in deptt^*6o8 • ^ 

„ rocks, cr»^ veins and lode#, ^7(8 « 
„ ^ jsubtgrranean, 376 * 
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^ Temporal^ bottom, Kind-Chaudow system, 

. Theodolite, its use, 659, 661 
•^riieoretical and practical mining, 189 
'J^hcrmal water, W. W. Smyth on, 375 
'Thermic resistance, 509 
I'homas, Captain Charles, tin tabic, 679 

„ „ on the zone of pro- 

ductive fhines, 199 
„ „ on productive lodes, 

* 4 43S 

„ Mr., drainage of Fowey River, 617 

„ „ drainage system of Gwennap, 

• 619 

,, map of mining district, 618 

„ „ on Carclase mines, 417 

„ „ on Carnon Stream, 352 « 

„ „ on soft and hard el van, 21 1 

„ Mr. William, experiments on Cook’s 
Kitchen, 381 

„ Josiah, on Dolcoath Mine, S50, 
43 S 

„ on temperature in Dolcoath, 
609 

Then Schiefei, or Argillaceous Slate, 215 
Thornhill, Bache, of Staunton, on the Peak 
lead mines, 145 
Thousand years’ lease, 149 
Throw of veins, 291 

« Thurjand, Thomas, a German miner, 91 
Th;^rlings in collieries and lead mines, 
.294. r 

'Ticketing of copper ore, 6S0 
Tickcthigs, copper ore, 679 
'Pick holes, cavities in the lode, 2<S9 
'figroney, copper ore and pyrites, 276 
Tigroney, produce of, 473 
‘Till bed in Cumberland, 248 
* Timber, preservation* of, in mining, 574 
Timbering iii Derbyshire, 578 
, coscof, S7S 

TLne and speed of boring shot-holes, SS^ 

Tin bounds pf iNorth Downs, 53 
„ consumption of^ in Britain, 8:8 
„ detrital, 204 ^ ^ 

„ exi>prted to various countries (Appen- 
c dix),vS90 

„ farm c'f, Cornwall, its value jn John’s 
reign, 48 . ^ 

„ .floors, John Hav^kins on 405 
^ „ }n the Scilly Islands, 1 1 

' iu Wicklow, Mr. Weaver on,, 468 
< Jcland of the ancients, 2 . u ' 

* „ measures of, 678 | 

„ minifig, ^progress of, general statdtnent, 

tpre and n^tallic tifi^ obtained since 1848 
^ ' (Apptndix),«889 


„ ‘dKfusion of, 34S c 


Tin, produce of, in Comwall and Devon from 
1818 to 1837 (Appendix), 
887 

„ „ in Cornwall since 1750 

(Appendix),^ 887 
9 f » ^ 818 

„ production of, from five hundred yeafs^ 

before Christ, 823 
„ pyrites, analysis of, 405 
„ shipped from Cornwall for China (Ap- 
penciix), Sgo 

„ stone, sampling of, 778 * 

stream, its specific gravity, 69 
,, streams, pioduction of, 824 
„ „ rivers and foreshore, 358 • 

„ supplied on the stocking system to East 
• India Company (Appendix), 

891 

„ „ by the twiners to tile East India 

Company, 77 

„ tables (Davey, Pro vis, ^x.), 6S3 
„ trade of Cornwall from 1750 to 1799 
(Appendix), S88 
„ „ in 1780 (and 7 wfe)y 81 

„ „ in Cornwall, historical sketch of, 

by William Copeland Borlase, 
16 

„ „ proposal for the imurovciiient of, 

„ traffic in, 816 

,, where found (W. Borlase), 49S 
Ting-Tang mine has a Watt’s engine, 113 
Tinn-Wald, Isle of Man, 325 
Tintagel Castle, vSlate lock of, 216 
Titanitc, report on, 616 
Toadstonc, cleconip'’»"iiion of, 238 

„ section of, by geological survey, 

241 

„ the, of Derbyshire, 236 

Toller ofiice established, 52 

„ the collector of bounds tolls, 56 
Tol-pcden, Penwith, 205 
Tomb, Roman, found in Monmouthshire, 37 
Tonite, 529 

„ report on, 614 
Tonkin on mine shafts in his time, 73 

„ quotes Carew on gold ifi Cornwall, 
167 

„ Tlmma^/Mr., on introduction of 
gunpowder, 67 

Tools and drills for boring, 527 
Tossing and packing tin ore, 778 
Tram-waggon, 712 
Tramways, 712 

Transfer of power, apparatus for, 636 
Transit instrument, 665 
Trap rock§, intrusive, 213 
„ „ ' of Durham, 240 

Trapean, or Greenstone rocks, 212 
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Trathan, Richard, a Cornish miner, improves Tunnelarancl boringrXnachinery, 5/5 


lead ore dressing, Alston Moor, 150 
Trebra, Von, quoted by Werner, 331 
Trees and branches found in veins, 483 
Tregembo, Husband’s stamps at, 736 
Tregilliow, diffusion of tin, 348 
Tregoning Hill Granite, 201 
Tresavean, experiments on steam engines, 
201, 641 • 

„ mine, temperature at, 379 

^ it it » 3*^4 


Turbery, a turf %ld, 445 

Turf copper mipe, Merionethshire, 121, 263, 

4 S 4 ^ 

** Twitched-up ” veins, 238 ^ 

Tyddyn-Morgans, old mines on, 39 
Tync-Bottom Limestone, 249 • 

„ „ yield baryte%, 482 

Types ofstamping machinery, 729 


Trevaunance beach, Sl Agnes, Killas cliffs, T TLVKRTON, haimatite mines near, 161 • 
216 • w Underlie and perpendicular of lodes, % 


Trevithick, Richard, sen., manager of Dol- 
coath mine, ni 
„ ,, at Dolcoath, 109 

„ M jun., converted i^unger- 

pole into a prime 
^ mover, 115 

„ „ „ employed at Stray 

Paik mine, 115 


pole, IIS 

Tiewavas mine under the sea, <So 
Tribute, cakes of cop^g:;^ Roman, 38 


^ Underlie and perpendicular of lodes, % 
1., manager of Dol- (Appendix), 886 

coath mine, ni Underlier, an underlying shaft, 85 
at Dolcoath, 109 Underset chart in Yorkshire, 240 
,, converted lounger- Unitid Kingdom, copper jjroducc in the, 831 
pole into a prime „ mines, clvan cowses in, 2 1 r 

mover, 115 „ „ incorporation of, 427 

employed at Stray „ States of America, copper produce, 

Paik mine, 115 834 

erected pump-rods Un watering mines, 6i8 
at Prince ^Villiam U[>casl strata, 245 
Henry mine, 115 Uranium, found ia Cornwall, 185 
erects steam engine 
at Wheal Treasury, 

626 \ 7 ALUE of ground, 683 

examined Watt’s V Valve, four-beat, Husband’s, 629 
engines, 627 Valves, Hornblower and Woolfs, 627 
first inventor of Van, the, mine, 487 
shaft-boring ma- Vaiiadinite at Wanlock head, 372 
chine, 522 Vanning shovel, 654, 710 ^ 

introduced plunger- Variation of the needle, 656 

Vegetables, silver fouiid in them, 362 
Vein, large, in Strontian, 274 • 

Stull of Derbyshire miners, 238 


setting a copper mine on tribute, Veins, decompoStion of contents, 34^ 


197 

„ system, 861 
„ working recommended, 8 73 
Tributor, his dole by agreement, 107 
Trigar, Mr., his system of sinking shafts, 

589 , 

Trolly, with platform for carrying mac hinc 
520 

„ conical, 746 

„ dotible, 746 

. >. single, 744 

Trommel, clearing, 714 « « 

„ cylindrical, 746 • 

„ sizing, 714 

Trommels, sizing, for sorting«ores, 696 
„ sizing, table of, 744 

„ speed, &c., table of, 747 

Troughs, double triangular, 751 
Troughton’s continuous jigger, 695 
Trjjjutbeck, strata of, 247 
Troy; tin used at, 5 

Tuf^> in Cumberland, 248 ] 


definition of, 283 
designation of m Yorkshire, 244 
' distinguished, ^286, 288 • 
division of by Whitney, 342 • 

, in Minera mines, 439 

length of, 304 I ^ 

naipcd, 284, 285 t 
of Alston Moor, classified, 312 
production of Snailbcach, 25!^ 
rake, 286 » » 

rights, quarter-point 244 

SIX ^’clocl^ and the like, 28/> 
way of finding, Joo * * * 

Weiner’s definition of, 332 ^ 

Venetian grievances, &c., 56 . ' ■ 

Vinice leceiycd tin frJm Cornwall, 44 
VeAlation after blasting, 548 

,, ® artificial, 605 * ^ ' 

„ \ in Tincroft mine, 612 

„ natAaV^oS * »* • 

„ of mines, 1695 *• 

l^ieille Mopjagne^ zinc in Dolomile 
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% Vigra^ and Xlogau, copper and gold found, 
263 

„ • „ worked for copper, 122 

* jy'incent Dean, commerce and navigation, 2 
Vipond, Nicholas, had royal protection for 
•working mines, 148 
Virgin Whtal, unprosperous working, 112 
Virgula Divinatoria, 94, 498 
Virlet, found a gryphaca in lead mine, 

• 423 

•Vivian, Andrew^, higli-pressure engine, 626 
„ fifculton, and Williams write a letter 
^ on the copper trade, 1 1 6 
Volumetric sizing, 703 
Von Decken on Carclaze Mine, 417 
Vor Wheal mine, 413 

„ „ re-worked, 415 » 

„ „ underlie of lodes in, 4 1 5 

Voughs or Vugs in tne Gwennap lodes, 425 
„ of great size, 486 


T^AGGONS for underground, 598 

Waldegrave mines on the Mendip 
Hills, 31 ^ • 

Wales, Central, mineral district, 253 
Wales, North, report of mines in, 310 
Wallace, Wm.,on Alston Moor mines, 459 
„ „ on barytes in Dufton mines, 

481 

on cross veins, 317 
on Dufton lead mines, 462 
<fn lead veins in Alston Moor, 
343 

on metal-bearing rocks, 854 
on mineral veins, 395 
on RodderuprFell veins, 461 
on the formation and direction 
of mineral veins, 3J4 

Waller's acccyint of Cardiganshire rainas, 153 
„ f accounts to the Mine Adventure, 


* IS< 5 , 157 
Waller, ager 


Waller, agent foj Sir Carberry Pryce, 155 
„ on Bifshell’s mining, 154 
, „ on the Mine Adventure, i56 

„ Petitions House of Com&ons, 158 
W^llerius, J-^G., on miq^ral veins, 330 
Walling en 4 «f^ll 6 ry, 583 

„ shafts, 575 •' 

Walls of atmineral lode rarely parallel, 302 
Wair^igham, Sir FranciSi^ecretary to (Jueen 
• Elizabeth, 93 

FitzrWalter commanded by'Hpryiy/’. 
*toinquire as to a gold mine ft Esse^^oy 
Walton, Adam, Moormaster of Alstc*, 

. * „ & Cd. bought |i mine at l^nthead, 

JV*' Ind. Jacqb*, 6n Alston Moor, 
457 


Wanlock Head, mineral ^eins of, 268 
Ward, the Rev. J. Clifton, on the geology of 
the Isle of Man, 266 
Wardenists and anti-Wardenists, ^6 
Warwickshire, manganese in, 1S4 
Washing apparatus, 713 
Wash-kilns, 713 ^ i 

Wass, E. M., on Derbyshire lead mines, 
481 

Wasterell grounds, law relating to, 55 
Wastrel!, Carew describes, 65 
Water ascending through fissures, 348 • 

and ventilating apparatus, 528 
circulation of, in veiAs, 344 
descending in fissures, 348 1 

flowing from hot spring, 377 
from Phoenix mine analysed, 380 
Irom Dolcoath mine analysed, 381 
power required for stamps? 728 
pressure engin^ Tcvithick’s, 625 
Watson, White, “ Delineation of the Strata of 
Derbyshire," 238 

Watt’s engine, introduction Of, 113 
Watt, James, employed by Professor Robi- 
son, 1 12 

„ on his commercial success in Cornwall, 
“4 

„ patented an expansive ' 2inc, 1 1 2 < 
Weardale, iron ores of, 795 
„ mines, 466 

Weaver, Thomas, geological relation of the 
east of Ireland, 468 

„ „ on a biecciatcd lode, 469 

„ „ on gold in Ireland, 276 

„ „ on Lachamore, 280 

,, „ on tin in Ballinvally stream, 

^"470 

„ ,, on veins in Dolomite, 131 • 

Wedge for blasting holes, 651 ^ 

Weights for copper assay at Dolcoath, 
677 

Welsh bullion minted at the Tower, 152 
„ miners, rules observed by, 322 
Wendron, south district, Dr. Le Ntfv'e Foster 
on, 409 

Werner, Abraham Gottlob, classification of 

processes, 561 

„ follows Rosler,333 

New Theory of^ 
the Formation of 
• Veins,” 331 
on deposits in 
veins, 483 

„ on Elvans, 209 

„ on Killas, 215 

oi> symmetry of 
veins, 243 , 

„ on Segen-Qiislkcs * 

1 lode, 478 
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Werner, Abraham Ctettlob, quotes Von Oppel 
with approval, 328 

West and Darlington, counterbalancing 
pump-rods, 634 

Wesfs, WiHiam, steam-engine, 648 

„ ,y* appointed engineer at Fowey 

^ . Conl^ols, 633 

„ „ high-pressure engine, 628 

„ „ as a working engineer, C33 

„ &■ Petherick’s boilers, 635 * 

Westbury iron ore, 806 
.Westdale Granite, 250 • 

Westmoreland, 246 

„ nSnes, 467 

„ ,» notes on, 345 

Weston, Mr., describes old working at 
Machynlleth, 40 

Weston’s, Mr., German miners, 89 * 

Wlialey, he^tion in lower coal measure,^ 
209 j 

Wheelbarro.ws, 712 

Wheeler’s “ Creography 0^ Herodotus,*^ 2 
V/herry mine, eluiiii course in, 210 
„ the, tin mine, 77 
Whetstone sill, 247 
Whimsey shafts, depth and cost, 580 
Whin-sill, 239 

„ of Nortli of England, 237 
^Vhiston coj^per works, 118 
Whitaker’s History of Manchester ” on tin 
in Scilly Islands, 1 1 

Whitby, Ilenry de, and his wife, disputes 
with the miners, 148 
Whitehaven iron mines, 804 
Whitley, N., History of Mining,” 66 
„ C. E., section of tin deposit, 352 
Whitney, J. D., wealth of United 

9 States, 343 

„ on mineral veins, 395 

„ „ on the sublimation of mine- 

rals, 345 

Wicklow and Wexford mines, 468 
„ W. W. Smyth on, 275 
WicksteacJ on the steam engine, 642 
Wildberg mines, transfer of pov^’cr at, 636 
William, Captajn, on the Van Mines, 48S 
„ J. Michael, has gold found in Corn- 
wall in his collection, 16S 

* „ Mr. Michael, on El van courses, 

* 211 •. • ^ 

„ the Confiueror grant^ the earldom 
of Cornwall, 47 

„ Thomas, on the Pai^s mine, 122 
Williams, John, describes lodes in Alston 
Moor, 458 

„ „ “ Natural History of the 

Mineral Kingdom,” 270 
fi on Cwm-ystwittelead n^ine, 
360 ' 


99 

99 

19 

ff 


Williams, John, on Isle of Ishy,A2 ^ , 

„ on Lossimouthj^ya 
*011 Strontian (178^), *74 
„ i on veins, 290 ^ 

„ Records of Denbigh, 39 
„ Thomas, to Lord Uxbridge, 
the Anglesea mines, 104 % 

AVilson, Bishop, ‘‘History of the Isle of 
• Man,” 162 * 

„ „ on the Clay-slate of Sna-, 

field, 266 ^ 

Wilton’s improved dial, 661 ^ 

Wiltshire (Scene!) iron ores, 806 ^ 

VV^'indcsor, Mr. Thomas, his mines on Men- 
dips, 36 

Wind-hearth, for lead-smelting, 146 
Winding engines, duties of, 648 
„ steam. 647 
Winfoid, geology of, district, 232 
Winze kibbles, 596 
Wires, conducting, 535 
„ connecting, 536 

Wire . ropes, weight, tenacity, &c,, 592 
593 

Witt, Mr., on filtering the water of thi 
Thames, 219 

Wolf Rock, formerly a rock basin {see Gulf) 

3 i 9 

Wolves^ Fo$se, supposed Roman, 39 
Wooden spades found in Cornwall, 30 
„ „ „ Roman mini^, 92 

Woods recommended for mines, 575 
Woolf, Arthur, a workman under Trevithick 
116 , 

engines, 626 

improvements in boilers, 631 
jrjogress of, 628 
specification for engine, 633 
wrought-iron boiler, 628 
Workrtcxecuted by boring inachipes, 553 
Working a metallic mine, 600 ^ 

„ in Gwennap mines, "431 ^ 

„ in the load mine.s, Carew,.64 
Worth of lodes at different deuhs, 311 
Wright, Ldwrence, finds lead\nd copper or 
Alderlcy Edge, 258 

„ Thomas, dn popper veii^ wiirked^ 
,the Rom4jis,»57 * 

„ „ on Roman mijes, 27 

Wrothan, Wardeft of the Stannaries, 50 
Wyiu^ndham, Willuun de, oh silver raised in 
Devon, 130 * ** 


WARBANTON, Andrew, Roi 
jL 19 r/ * Mders, 

• * 'A .kJ* •J.nr 


manufacture, 60 

^ 0 

Jf 3 


Rotnin 
ijy 
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Yates, Mr. James, “Mining Operations in Zinc, "black jack" in Seotland, 975 


BiStain,’'‘37, 41 
Yellow kiimestone, 336 ( 

Yoredale beds, section of, 2 j;<; 
**Yorkshire, ancient mining in, 26 
( „ mines in, 161 

„ „ mining tracts of, 3 1 1 

„ ores found in, 244 


''IMMERMJtN, C. F., on the formation 


sures, 669 


„ imports and exports from 1823 to 
' 1858 (Appendix), 905 

kS „ in Cardiganshire, 320 ^ 

, 26 „ in Derbyshire, 235 • ^ 

„ in United Kingdom, 841. 

31 1 „ mining, 831 ' 

4 „ obtained from 1856 to 1882 (Ap- 

, pendix), 904 

„ on the Mendips, 23r 

n the formation „ was it known to the ancients ? 132 
of minerals, 328 Zone, metaltiferous, 851 ^ 

a faulting fis> „ of mining in the Granite of Cornwall, 

199 ' 


THE END. 
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